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CLASS  BOOK  SKETCH 

I  was  born,  Dec.  15*11  1831,  of  a  family  which  by  the 
mother's  side  is  Scotch,  and  am  therefore  in  my  24£n  year. 
Twenty  of  those  years,  lacking  a  month  or  two,  were  spent 
on  my  father's  farm  in  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.  where  I  was 
born.    Within  that  time  I  hardly  ever  went  further  from 
home  than  to  the  farthest  market  town,  some  ten  miles  off. 
A  visit  to  Boston  in  1843  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1851--a 
day's  excursion  to  Portland- -a  fifteen  hours'  march  behind 
a  drove  of  cattle  to  Pittsfield,  where  my  father's  pasture 
was--and,  most  important  of  all,  a  journey  on  foot  to  the 
White  Mountains  in  Sept.  1850, --this  list  includes  all  my 
foreign  travels,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  up  to  the  summer 
of  1852  when  I  entered  college.    Until  I  entered  Exeter 
Academy  in  November  1851  my  constant  occupation  was 
manual  labor,  either  on  my  father's  farm,  or  for  the  last 
year  or  two  in  the  shop  of  my  brother,  who  taught  me  Latin 
as  a  boy,  and  shoemaking  as  a  youth.    The  proceeds  of  the 
first  box  of  shoes  which  I  made,  (very  poorly,  I  must  con- 
fess) paid  the  frugal  expenses  of  my  pilgrimage  to  the 
White  Hills. 

I  inherited  a  love  of  reading,  and  was  counted  an  apt 
scholar  at  the  district  school,  which  I  attended  seven 
months  of  the  year  for  seven  years,  and  three  months  a 
year  only  for  the  next  six  years .    I  did  not  go  at  all  after 
my  17lll  year  commenced,  nor  did  I  enter  any  higher  school 
until  the  fall  of  1851  at  Exeter.    I  read  many  books--all 
that  I  could  come  at.    One  of  the  first  I  ever  read  was  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  I  was  familiar  with  Plutarch's  Lives 
before  I  was  eight  years  old . 

There  are  other  schools  than  these  so  named  which 
help  on  a  boy  who  loves  books  and  delights  in  Nature.    My 
daily  work,  at  the  plough,  the  hoe,  the  flail,  and  twenty 
times  as  many  more  farm  tools  which  I  will  not  stop  to 
mention- -strengthened  my  body,  but  it  did  as  good  a  work 
for  my  mind.    I  rejoiced  in  the  fourfold  beauty  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  lived  more  than  half  my  time  in  the  open  air. 
Even  in  winter  I  was  "under  the  canopy"  all  the  daylight 
hours  sometimes  for  weeks  together,  and  I  cherish  as  one 
of  my  most  beautiful  recollections  the  moonsets  and  sun- 
rises which  I  have  seen  on  the  Hampton  meadows,   "by  the 
shore  of  the  much  resounding  sea,  "  where  I  helped  cut 
the  hay  in  summer  which  in  winter  I  helped  get  home  to 
the  barn. 

Somewhere  between  the  ages  of  11  and  14  I  learned 
Latin  of  my  brother,  and  I  read  some  of  the  first  books  to 
teachers  of  the  town  school  who  knew  more  or  less  of  the 
language .    Greek  I  learned  by  myself  so  as  to  read  it  after 
a  fashion,  and  the  same  with  French  and  German- -all  be- 
fore my  1 9£ll  year . 

Living  so  much  at  home  as  I  did,  with  few  companions 
and  no  intimate  friends,  I  grew  up,  of  course,  exceedingly 
awkward  and  diffident.    I  remember — nor  is  it  more  than 
an  Olympiad  ago — when  to  be  introduced  to  a  young  lady 
was  more  terrible  than  standing  in  the  pillory  would  have 
been- -and  when  I  would  as  soon  have  stormed  a  Russian 
fort,  as  entered  [sic]  a  room  full  of  company.    My  life  was 
solitary,  and  as  I  grew  towards  manhood  became  sad.    One 


thing  which  saved  me  from  morbid  fancies,  and  perhaps 
from  suicide  was  my  delight  in  poetry.    From  my  cradle 
I  was  an  enthusiast  for  this  divine  love.    I  read  and  got 
by  heart  vast  quantities  of  verse--much  of  it  worthless, 
but  some  of  the  very  noblest  sort.    In  my  seclusion  I  read 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Burns,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley 
and  Keats--and  portions  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Tasso, 
Thomson,  Wordsworth  and  Pope.    Parodying  Sancho  I  say, 
"Blessed  be  he  who  first  invented  poetry.  " 

I  could  not  give  even  a  sketch  of  my  life  without  speak- 
ing of  that  which  has  most  influenced  it,  and  which  yet  a 
strong  feeling  would  keep  me  from  publishing  even  here. 
But  I  am  sure  my  classmates  will  read  what  I  have  now  to 
write  with  something  of  my  own  feeling,  and  will  respect 
what  is  to  me  most  sacred. 

In  July  1850,  while  I  was  still  a  farmer  on  the  ances- 
tral acres,  I  first  met  Ariana  Walker,  then  visiting  a  friend 
of  hers  and  of  mine  in  Hampton  Falls.    To  those  who  knew 
her  I  need  not  speak  of  her  singular  beauty  of  spirit,  which 
communicated  an  exquisite  charm  to  her  presence,  --and  my 
words  would  be  nothing  to  those  who  never  saw  her.    I  found 
for  the  first  time  one  who  understood  me,  and  with  whom  I 
could  talk  as  easily  and  freely  as  with  my  own  thoughts;  and 
I  found  much  more  than  this.    That  mysterious,  sacred  joy 
of  love,  which  seems  to  youth,  at  least,  the  highest  bliss 
of  which  a  human  soul  is  capable,  opened  to  me  at  once 
my  heart  and  the  gates  of  life.    I  had  been  doubting  what 
course  to  pursue; --whether  I  should  enter  college- -whether 
I  should  look  towards  literature  as  a  career- -or  which  of 
the  many  ways  before  me  I  should  take — was  all  unsettled 
in  my  mind.    But  from  that  hour  my  true  life  dates  itself. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  from  her  who  has  since 
been  dearer  to  me  than  all  else  in  the  world,  I  determined 
to  pursue  my  studies  in  a  more  regular  manner.    I  read 
Greek  for  ten  or  eleven  months  with  Mr  Hoyt  of  Exeter, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  Academy  as  I  have  said.    Here 
I  studied  seven  months,  intending  at  first  to  enter  Fresh- 
man at  Cambridge- -but,  by  the  advice  of  Mr  Hoyt,  whose 
friendship  has  been  one  of  the  many  blessings  of  my  life, 
I  offered  myself  along  with  my  classmates  Bliss,  Brown 
and  Lyman  for  the  Sophomore  examination  in  1 852 .    My 
college  history  since  then  is  known  to  those  for  whom  I 
write  this . 

But  my  chief  interests  since  I  came  to  Cambridge  have 
lain  outside  of  college  life.    All  this  time  has  been  full  of 
events  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  me.    On  the  31^£  of 
August  1853  I  was  betrothed- -on  the  231^  of  August  1854 
I  was  married  to  Ariana  Smith  Walker,  daughter  of  James 
Walker  of  Peterboro'--and  on  the  first  anniversary  of  our 
betrothal,  after  a  marriage  of  eight  days,  my  wife  died. 
Just  four  months  after,  my  father  in  law  died  of  the  same 
disease- -consumption. 

Short  as  this  record  seems  on  paper,  it  includes  for 
me  the  most  tender  and  sorrowful  history  of  days  which 
were  as  years  in  their  consequences.    Those  who  know 
me  best  can  conjecture  what  such  an  experience  has  been 
to  me,  and  will  easily  see  how  insignificant  beside  events 
like  these,  all  college  duties  and  honors  and  pleasures 
would  seem  to  me. 

Yet  far  from  me  be  the  affectation  of  contempt  for 
Cambridge,  and  the  ingratitude  of  indifference  to  the  pleas- 
ures I  have  enjoyed  here.    I  entered  a  class  to  which  I  was 


brethren  are  toiling.  The 
work  for  the  world's  good, 
shall  1  strive  to  do. 

Cambridge   May  5*   1855. 
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scholar,  like  all  men,  must 
and  so  m  my  own  humble  way 

Frank.  B.  Sanborn 
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CIECULAR. 


The  undersigned  would  invite  your  attention  to  a  plan  for  a  School,  in  some  respects  new,  which  he 
proposes  to  open  at  Concord,  Mass.,  early  in  September  of  the  present  year. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  old  system  of  Education  at  schools  in  which  every  thing  is  taught  by 
recitations,  does  not  answer  the  wants  of  even  young  pupils ;  and  lectures  have  been  introduced,  with 
the  best  results,  into  many  of  our  high  schools.  It  is  intended  in  the  Concord  School  to  combine  the  two 
methods  of  instruction  systematically  and  under  competent  direction,  so  as  to  offer  to  pupils  of  both  sexes 
a  course  of  study  which  will  fit  them  for  any  college,  or  indeed,  may  take  the  place  of  a  collegiate  course. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that  a  familiar  personal  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil  will  make  the 
office  of  the  teacher  rather  a  guidance  and  pleasant  stimulus  than  a  method  of  dictation. 

For  the  present,  the  list  of  studios  will  include  the  common  English  branches,  the  higher  English 
studies  and  the  physical  sciences,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Drawing  and  Music. 

The  permanent  Teachers  conducting  recitations  will  be — 

F.  B.  SANBORN, Teacher  of  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematicl ; 

CHARLES    H.   SANBORN,  M.  D.,  "  Physiology,   Chemistry  and  Botany ; 

JOSEPH   WALL, "  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Drawing ; 

MISS  SARAH  E.  SANBORN, "  General  English  Studies; 

MISS  P.  B.  RIPLEY _  "  Music. 

The  permanent  Lecturers  are— 

R.  W.  EMERSON,  English  Literature  and  Intellectual  Philosophy; 
DR.  REINHOLD  SOLGER,  History. 

There  will  also  be  a  permanent  lecturer  on  Physical  Science,  and  courses  of  lectures  on  special  sub- 
jects  so  as  to  furnish  five  lectures  a  week  during  the  school  year  of  forty  weeks.  One  of  the  special 
lecturers  is  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  and  others  of  well  known  ability  will  be  added  to  the  list. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Emerson  will  lecture  once  a  week  during  the  school  year,  and  Dr.  Solger 
twice  a  week  for  twenty  weeks  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  May  and  June. 

There  will  be  but  one  term  of  forty  weeks  in  the  year ;  commencing  the  first  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  closing  early  in  July,  with  the  following  vacations : 

A  weeE  at  Thanksgiving ;  two  weeks  at  Christmas  ;  a  week  in  April  or  May  ;  eight  weeks  in  July 
and  August. 

Pupils  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  will  be  admitted,  from  the  age  of  eight  years  upward,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  have  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes. 

The  School  will  consist  of  two  departments,  a  Preparatory  and  a  High  School ;  but  persons  not  con- 
nected with  either  can  attend  the  lectures  and  special  classes  by  paying  the  prescribed,  fees. 

It  is  thought  that  Concord  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  such  a  sehool  in  its  convenient  distance 
from  Boston  and  Cambridge,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  character  of  its  people  ;  while  the  names 
of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  will  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  of  a  faithful  effort  for  a  generous  and 
truly  liberal  education. 

IF.    B.    SANBOEN. 
Concord,  Mass.,  June  1st,  1857. 


[3] 
DEATH  OF  THEODORE  PARKER 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  this  eminent  citizen 
and  clergyman  of  Boston  will  fill  with  profound  sadness  the 
many  hearts  that  loved  and  honored  him,  not  only  in  Boston, 
but  throughout  the  country  and  the  world.    He  had  endeared 
himself  to  thousands  who  never  heard  his  voice  or  saw  his 
face,  and  he  will  be  lamented  wherever  courage  and  in- 
tegrity are  honored  and  humanity  and  religion  are  held 
dear.   For,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  who  have  only 
heard  his  name  coupled  with  reproaches  and  ranked  among 
the  list  of  unbelievers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  religious 
of  mankind  and  by  his  preaching  has  awakened  that  divine 
sentiment  of  devotion  which  so  many  preachers  only  stifle. 
Few  have  been  so  constantly  misjudged  and  misrepresented 
in  this  particular  as  Mr  Parker;  but  I  am  confident  poster- 
ity will  do  him  justice  and  confirm  the  affectionate  judge- 
ment of  his  friends .    And  it  is  proper  that  the  strength 
and  fervor  of  his  devotion  should  be  first  mentioned  in 
any  sketch  of  his  character;  since  that  was  the  basis  and 
ground  work  of  the  whole .    From  very  childhood  his  mind 
was  turned  to  religious  considerations  and  these  furnished 
the  greatest  joys  and  the  most  active  occupations  of  a 
particularly  cheerful  and  laborious  life.    He  was  the  son 
of  a  Lexington  farmer  and  the  grandson  of  Captain  Parker 
who  commanded  the  Lexington  company  on  the  19th  0f 
April  1 775 ,    A  brother  of  his  grandfather  was  killed  on 
that  day.    His  boyhood  was  passed  among  the  scenes  and 
labors  of  the  farm  and  workshop,  for  his  father  was  a 
carpenter  as  well  as  a  farmer;  and  Theodore,  who  was 
the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  was  apt  at  the  tools  of 
both  these  handicrafts.    But  he  was  still  more  apt  at  books 
and  learning,  and  with  little  help  from  others  he  early  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  scholarship  in  English,   Latin  and 
Greek.    He  bought  a  Latin  Dictionary  with  his  first  earn- 
ings, and  went  from  the  toil  of  haying  to  the  Cambridge  ex- 
amination, one  summer  day  in  1830,  passed  successfully, 
and  returned  to  his  scythe  and  rake  the  next  day.    He  was 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  in  Harvard  College,  but 
was  too  poor  to  join  his  class;  and  finding  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  advance  of  its  studies,  he  never  did  join 
it,  and  consequently  never  graduated,  though  he  received 
from  the  college  in  1840  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

During  much  of  the  time  (1830-1834)  which  he  would 
have  spent  at  Cambridge,  had  he  joined  his  class,  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Boston  and  Watertown,  while  he 
also  pursued  his  studies  so  as  to  carry  him  far  beyond 
the  usual  college  course.    He  was  indeed  an  amazing 
worker  with  his  brain.    With  great  powers  of  attention, 
method  and  memory  he  combined  an  ardent  enthusiasm 
and  a  persistent  determination,  which  had  he  given  him- 
self up  to  a  scholastic  life  would  have  made  him  a  wonder 
of  learning.    As  it  was  few  if  any  Americans  could  com- 
pare with  him  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning, 
which  included  a  dozen  languages  with  their  literature, 
the  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  Metaphysics, 
Theology,  Political  Economy,  History,  and  in  his  later 
years  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine. 

These  vast  stores  of  knowledge  were  not  barren  at- 


tainments lodged  in  the  captivity  of  an  inactive  spirit,  but 
the  magazine  of  a  most  laborious  and  martial  life.    This 
made  his  conversation  an  unfailing  stream  of  pleasure  and 
instruction,  filled  his  writings  with  overpowering  argu- 
ments and  overflowing  illustrations  and  gave  to  the  strong 
flood  of  his  eloquence  the  irresistible  force  which  other 
orators  gather  from  graces  of  manner  and  the  arts  of 
rhetoric .    His  were  the  manly  arts  of  earnest  statement 
and  the  invincible  support  of  facts;  to  enforce  these  nature 
had  given  him  a  voice  singularly  susceptible  to  the  moral 
emotions  and  carrying  conviction  and  sympathy  in  its  very 
tones.    Among  eloquent  men  he  would  not  at  first  have  been 
counted  eminent,  yet  it  was  found  that  perhaps  none  moved 
so  deeply  and  so  permanently  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
In  1834  he  entered  the  Theological  School  at  Divinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  finished  in  two  years  the  course 
commonly  occupied  by  three,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
his  general  studies  and  teaching  also  in  the  College .    Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Emerson  and  many  of  those 
friends  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  connected.    Among 
his  teachers  were  Henry  Ware  Jr,  Professor  Norton  and 
Dr  Palfrey,  differing  greatly  from  each  other,  but  all  noted 
for  some  moral  or  intellectual  eminence,  and  gratefully 
remembered,  though  with  different  degrees  of  gratitude, 
by  their  greater  pupil.    He  left  their  classes  to  enter  on 
his  ministerial  career  with  a  solemn  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance and  an  intellectual  training  extremely  rare  among 
American  clergymen.    He  was  first  settled  in  West  Rox- 
bury  where  he  remained  from  1837  to  1846  when  he  re- 
moved to  Boston.    [MS.  is  incomplete.] 


[4] 
SANBORN  IN  1865 

FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN  SANBORN.    His  residence  since 
graduation  was  constantly  at  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  until  14  February  1863, 
when  he  became  publisher  and  Editor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  position  he  relinquished  2  October  1863,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  commission,  from  Governor  Andrew,  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  which  office  he  still 
holds.    He  was  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Kan- 
sas Committee,  with  duties  of  a  semi-public  and  quite  im- 
portant character,  and  from  1859  to  1864,  held  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  in  Concord.    A  poem 
of  his  was  printed  in  November,  1859,  in  a  volume  called 
"Fraternity  Poems";  his  "America"  making  about  half  the 
volume.    In  March,  1862,  he  published  a  pamphlet  styled 
"Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies";  in  1865,  a  volume  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  his  "First  Annual  Report,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  "  and  in  February,  1865, 
a  "Special  Report  on  Prisons,  and  Prison  Discipline.  " 
Besides  this,  he  has  written  extensively  in  the  following 
Newspapers — Boston  Telegraph;  Traveller;  Pine  and  Palm; 
Commonwealth;  Springfield  Republican;  and,  more  or  less, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Religious  Magazine.    He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

He  was  married  at  Indiana-place  chapel,  Boston,  16 
August  1862,  to  Louisa  Augusta,  daughter  of  Joseph  M., 
and  Eliza  Leavitt,  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts .    His  only 
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son,  Thomas  Parker,  was  born  23  February  1865. 

"There  are,  "  he  writes,   "several  events  in  my  life 
since  graduating,  which  are  'worthy  of  record,  '  because 
they  have  brought  me  in  contact  with  the  great  political 
revolution  which  has  taken  place  since  1855.    I  was  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  effort  to  make  Kansas  a  free  State  in 
1856-7-8,  which  finally  succeeded  in  1861 .    I  was  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  Captain  John  Brown  in  his  expedition  into 
Virginia  in  1859,  and  became  publicly  known  in  that  con- 
nection. " 

A  warrant  was  issued  at  that  time  by  the  United  States 
Senate  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  summons  to  attend  before 
a  committee  which  was  investigating  the  John  Brown  raid, 
of  which  committee  James  M.  Mason,  late  rebel  commis- 
sioner to  England,  and  Jefferson  Davis  were  members .  It 
was  directed  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  was  by  him 
given  to  a  deputy  to  be  served.  Under  it  an  arrest  was 
attempted  on  the  night  of  3  April  1860,  which  was  so  vigor- 
ously resisted  by  our  classmate,  that  time  was  gained  the 
neighbors  to  assemble  and  rescue  him;  and  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Justice  Hoar.  When 
the  writ  was  returned,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  decided 
that  the  arrest  was  illegal,  and  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
whatever  power  he  might  himself  have,  could  not  so  dele- 
gate it  to  a  deputy,  and  Sanborn  was  therefore  finally  dis- 
charged. A  full  report  of  the  proceeding  is  given  in  San- 
born's case  (23  Law  Reporter,  7-20,  and  22  Law  Reporter, 
730-735).  Of  this  occurrence  he  writes,  "An  attempt  was 
made  to  drag  me  in  irons  from  my  house  here  to  Washing- 
ton. This  was  on  the  night  of  3  April  1860.  On  the  next 
day,  having  been  released  from  these  wretches  by  my 
neighbors  who  acted  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
sheriff's  posse  to  enforce  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued 
by  Judge  Hoar,  I  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  was  declared  at  liberty  to  go  where  I 
pleased.  I  went  home  to  my  ordinary  way  of  life,  and  was 
not  further  molested  by  Mason  or  Davis . " 

He  was  present  at,  and  had  a  share  in,  the  noted  meet- 
ing in  Tremont  Temple,  3  December  1860,  where  disturb- 
ance was  made,  and  the  Governor  called  upon  to  protect 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  meeting.    "In  course  of  the 
same  winter,  I  had  occasion,  several  times,  to  go  armed 


to  various  public  meetings  in  Boston,  to  defend  my  friend 
Wendell  Phillips  from  threatened  violence;  and  I  spent  one 
night  at  his  house  in  company  with  three  other  gentlemen, 
when  that  was  threatened  with  an  attack  by  night. 

"This  portion  of  my  life  I  regard  as  the  best  spent.  It 
was  also  the  only  hazardous  portion  of  it,  for  I  have  taken 
no  active  part  in  the  war  which  has  just  closed. 

"In  the  year  1860,  I  acted  as  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Theodore  Parker,  with  whom  I  had  been 
for  several  years  on  very  intimate  terms  of  friendship. 
Indeed,  my  closest  associations,  since  graduating,  have 
been  with  the  extreme  anti- slavery  party.  " 
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Tn«  readeri  of  Mr.  Frederic  Hud- 
iod'i  entertaining  history  of  Journalism 
In  the  United  States  from  1690  to  1872 

that  is,  from   the  birth  of  Franklin 

to  tho  death  of  Greeley  —  have  learned 
therefrom,  long  since,  what  the  modern 
newspaper  is,  how  it  originated,  and 
whither  it  is  tending.  It  is  a  common 
saying  in  England  that  America  is  gov- 
erned by  newspapers,  —  and  this  by 
way  of  sneer,  according  to  the  charm- 
ing fashion  of  Englishmen.  But  long 
ago  Jefferson  anticipated  and  met  this 
reproach,  when  he  said,  "  I  would 
rather  live  in  a  country  with  newspa- 
pers and  without  a  government,  than  in 
a  country  with  a  government  but  with- 
out newspapers."  The  alternative  is 
seldom  presented  nowadays;  indeed,  it 
has  been  found  easier  to  overthrow  a 
government  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Mexico, 
or  Home,  than  to  stop  a  well-managed 
newspaper.  The  steam-press,  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry  in  the 
last  half-century,  accompanied  as  they 
have  been  by  the  swift  growth  of  dem- 
ocratic ideas  and  institutions,  social  as 
well  as  political,  have  given  newspapers 
a  position  and  a  responsibility  which 
is  but  imperfectly  understood,  even  by 
those  who  have  the  most  to  do  with 
them.  Journalism  has  been  called 
the  Fourth  Estate  (though  what  the 
other  three  are  in  America,  it  might 
puzzle  us  to  tell),  and  certainly  it  is 
somewhat  in  tho  attitude  of  the  Third 
Estate  of  France,  as  described  by  tho 
Abbd  Sieycs  in  his  brief  catechism: 
"What  is  the  Third- Estate  ?  Every- 
thing. What  has  it  hitherto  been? 
Nothing.  .  What  does  it  aspire  to  be? 
Something."  Journalism  in  America 
is  something,  has  been  nothing,  and 
aspires  to  be  everything.  There  are  no 
limits,  in  the  ambition  of  enterprising 
editors,  to  the  future  power  of  the 
American  newspaper.  It  is  not  only  to 
make  and  unmake  ^residents  and  nar- 

ties,  institutions  and  reputations;  but  it 
must  regulato  the  minutest  details  of 
our  daily  lives,  and  be  school-master, 
preacher,  lawgiver,  judge,  jury,  execu- 
tioner, and  policeman,  in  one  grand 
combination.  We  ,  find  it  intruding 
and  interfering  everywhere.  It  reports 
everything,  has  an  espionage  as  univer- 
sal and  active  as  any  despot  ever  estab- 
lished, and  makes  its  comments  with 
that  species  of  boldness  which  the  un- 
discriminating  call  impudence,  on  all 
that  happens,  or  is  imagined  to  happen 
or  to  be  about  to  happen.  It  scorns  to 
confine  itself  to  the  realm  of  the  past 
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and  the  present,  but  deals  largely  with 
the  fufure  A  German  play  represents 
in  one  of  its  scenes  "Adam  crossing 
the  stage  on  his  way  to  be  created;" 
and  much  of  the  news  gathered  by  our 
dailies  i3  of  this  anticipativc  sort;  im- 
posing upon  theso  active  journals  the 
necessity  of  contradicting  on  Tuesday 
the  intelligence  they  have  given  on 
Monday. 

Sydney  Smith  was  fond  of  dating 
events  before  or  after  "  the  invention 
of  common-sense;"  and  certainly  the 
common-sense  that  contrived  the  mod- 
ern newspaper  does  not  go  back  many 
centuries.  It  is  traditional  to  speak  of 
newspapers  as  first  originating  in  Ven- 
ice early  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but 
this  Venetian  gazzella  (whence  our  ga- 
zette) was  only  a  monthly  government 
bulletin,  and  unworthy  of  tho  name  of 
newspaper.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of 
Addison,  asserts  that  "  this  mode  of 
conveying  •  cheap  and  easy  knowledge 
began  among  us  in  the  Civil  War," 
that  is,  in  Cromwell's  time;  but  Cleve- 
land, tho  loyal  poet,  affirms  in  his 
Character  of  a  London  Diurnal,  that 
"  the  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was 
Dutch;  Gallo-Belgicus  the  Protoplas, 
and  tho  modern  Mercuries  but  Hans  en 
Kelders."  Fabricius,  the  German  con- 
temporary of  Addison,  gives  the  date  of 
this  Mercurius  Gallo-Belgicus  as  from 
1555  to  1G32,  and  mentions  that  it  had 
been  collected  into  eighteen  octavo  vol- 
umes, and  published  at  Frankfort.  Ca- 
rew's  Survoy  of  Cornwall,  published 
in  1602,  quotes  some  newi  from  this 
Flemish  newspaper.  Its  title  of  Mer- 
cury was  copied  by  the  real  founder 
of  English  newspapers,  Marchamont 
Nedham,  whose  Mercurius  Britannieus 
did  good  service  against  King  Charles 
and  tho  prelates  in  tho  early  years  of 
tho  Long  Parliament.  As  Captain  Ned- 
ham  is  not  only  historically  but  typically 
the  first  representative  of  the  modern 
"  able  editor,"  it  may  be  well  to  speak 
of  him  more  at  length. 

Disraeli  the  elder  (whoso  account  of 
the  origin  of  newspapers,  it  must  be 
said,  is  very  inaccurate)  calls  Nedham 
"  tho  great  patriarch  of  newspaper 
writers,  a  man  of  versatilo  talents  and 
more  versatile  politics;  a  bold  advent- 
urer, and  the  most  successful,  because 
the  most  profligate,  of  his  tribe."  Some 
account  of  his  life  is  given  by  old 
Anthony  a  Wood  in  his  Athena?  Oxoni- 
enses,  from  which  we  learn  that  ho  was 
a  student  of  Oxford  about  the  time  that 
Milton  was  studying  at  Cambridge;  and 
that,  like  Milton,  he  came  afterwards  to 
London  and  was  a  school-master  there. 


Then  ho  dabbled  in  law. and  was  an 
under  clerk  at  Gray's  Inn;  afterwards 
"  studied  physic  and  practised  chymes- 
try;"  and  finally,  he  became  a  soldier 
and  was  known  as  Captain  Nedham  of 
Gray's  Inn.  By  this  time  we  have  got 
to  tho  year  1G43,  when  ho  began  tho 
publication  of  his  weekly  "  newsbook, ^ 
Mercurius  Britannicus.  Then,  says  the 
Tory  Anthony,  "  siding  with  the  rout 
and  scum  of  the  people,  he  mado  them 
weekly  sport  by  railing  at  all  that  was 
noblo  in  his  Intelligence,  called  Mercu- 
rius Britannicus,  wherein  his  endeavors 
were  to  sacrifice  tho  fame  of  some  lord, 
or -any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the 
king  himself,  to  the  beast  with  many 
heads."  He  soon  becamo  popular,  and 
"  whatever  he  wrote  was  deemed  oracu- 
lar." In  1647,  however,  either  because 
he  thought  the  Presbyterian  party  were 
going  too  far,  or  for  a  worse  reason,  he 
went  on  his  knees  to  Kine  Charles,  was 
reconciled  to  the  royalists,  and,  to  quote 
Wood  again,  "  ho  soon  after  wroto 
Mercurius  Pragmaticus,  which,  being 
very  witty,  satirical  against  tho  Presby- 
terians, and  full  of  loyalty,  made  him 
known  to  and  admired  by  the  bravadoes 
and i wits  of  those  times."  He  began 
this  second  newspaper  in  September, 
1647,  when  the  king  was  intriguing 
with  Cromwell  and  with  tho  Presby- 
terian party,  to  sco  which  would  oiler 
him  the  best  terms;  ho  seems  to  have 
continued  it  till  the  king's  cause  became 
hopeless;  when,  persuaded  by  Bradshaw 
and  Speaker  Lenthall,  as  Woods  says, 
"  he  changed  his  style  once  more  in 
favor  of  the  Independents."  This  wai 
early  in  1649;  and  now  he  again  chris- 
tened his  Mercury,  and  called  it  Mercu- 
rius Politicus,  under  which  name  it  con- 
tinued for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
through  the  whole  of  Cromwell's  reign. 
"  He  was  then  the  Goliath  of  the  Philis- 
tines," says  Wood,  "the  great  champion 
of  the  late  usurper;  and  his  pen,  in  com- 
parison with  others,  was  as  a  weaver's 
beam."  Iu  1659  the  government  ceased 
to  mako  his  "  weekly  newsbook  "  their 
official  organ,  aud,  on  tho  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  Nedham  fled  to 
Holland,  fearing  for  his  life.  After  a 
while  he  was  pardoned  by  the  king  and 
allowed  to  return,  but  forbidden  to  con- 
tinue his  newspaper;  and,  instead  of 
him,  the  servile  wit,  Roger  L'Estrange, 
became  tho  official  editor. 

The  career  of  Marchamont  Nedham 
has  been  repeated  in  every  generation 
since  his  day,  by  some  able  man,  in 
every  country  where  newspapers  have 
flourished.  His  first  successor  was  Do 
Foe,  the  novelist,  who  began  to  publish 


his  Review  in  1704,  and  coniiuued  it 
through  nearly  the  whole  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  supporting  sometimes  one  side  in 
politics,  and  sometimes  the  other,  but 
always  with  spirit,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  good  of  his  country.  Ilia  advice  to 
editors,  based,  as  he  says,  upon  his  own 
experience,  is  as  good  now  as  when  he 
wrote  it:  "If  a  writer  resolves  to  vent- 
ure upon  the  dangerous  precipice  of 
telling  unbiased  truth,  let  him  proclaim 
war  with  mankind,  neither  to  give  nor 
take  quartor.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of 
great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the 
iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  their 
virtuos  (when  they  havo  any),  then  the 
mob  attack  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyr- 
dom on  both  sides,  and  thon  ho  may  go 
on  fearless;  and  this  is  the  count  I  take 
myself." 

If  De  Foe  meant  to  say  that  he  had 
boon  martyred  for  his  truth-telling,  he 
was  right,  for  he  began  his  newspaper, 
as  his  contemporary,  Bunyan,  did  his 
sacred  romance,  in  jail,  after  he  had 
been  set  in  the  pillory  by  Queen  Anne's 
government  for  writing  satires  on  the 
high  church  party.  He  was  thrown  into 
Newgate  in  1703,  and  pardoned  out  by 
die  queen,  at  the  request  of  Harley  and 
Godolphin,  in  the  latter  part  of  1704, 
whon  his  semi-weekly  Review  had  been 
in  course  of  publication  for  eight  or  ten 
months.  In  March,  1705,  he  made  it 
tri-weekly,  and  it  so  continued  till  May, 
1718,  when  he  was  again  imprisoned, 
fined,  and  compelled  by  his  misfortunes 
to  suspend  the  publication  of  his  news- 
paper. He  was  a  second  time  pardoned 
out  by  the  queen,  but  she  died  the  next 
year,  and  he  was  left  with  no  powerful 
protector  against  the  malico  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  persecutions  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  along  with  other  causes,  now  in- 
duced Do  Foe  to  accept  a  situation  from 
which  most  men  of  honor  would  have 
shrunk,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as 
a  blemish  on  his  character,  in  spite  of 
the  arguments  used  in  his  behalf  by  his 
latest  biographer,  Mr.  Lee.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Tory  newspaper, 
Mist's  Journal,  and  was  concerned  in 
its  management  for  several  years,  dur- 
ing tho  reign  of  George  I.,  all  the  while 
acting  as  a  spy  on.  its  contributors,  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  Whig  minis- 
try, who  were  glad  to  make  this  use  of 
his  services.  Do  Foe's  contributions  to 
this  and  other  newspapers,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,1  have  been 
culled  from  them  by  Mr.  Lee  and  pub- 
lished in  two  largo  volumes.  They  show 
with  what  zeal  and  industry  he  followed 

1  Uu  died  In  1731,  at  tho  age  of  seventy-ono. 
The  misfortune*  of  hU  last  years  are  behoved  by  Mr. 
Lee  to  have  been  la  some  way  connected  with  his 
unhandsome  behavior  towards  Mist  and  the  Tories. 
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the  profession  of  journalism,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  when  he  had  become  a 
famous  and  popular  author. 

As  Nodham  and  De  Foe  are  good  ex- 
amples of  public  journalists  discussing 
politics,  so  Addison  is  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  journalistic  success,  apart  from 
political  or  religious  controversy.  The 
Spectator,  though  a  daily,  could  hardly 
be  called  a  newspaper.  Its  predecessor, 
the  Tatlcr,  had  increased  its  circulation 
by  publishing  news  from  tho  Continent; 
but  when  Steele  gave  up  the  Tatler  in 
1710,  and  joined  his  friend,  Addison, 
in  beginning  the  Spectator  (March  1, 
1711),  he  ceased  to  make  news  any  part 
of  his  plan,  and  devoted  the  new  jour- 
nal solely  to  literature.  At  first  it  was 
somewhat  colored  with  the  liberal  poli- 
tics of  its  editors,  but  this  was  gradually 
changed,  until  it  became  equally  popu- 
lar with  all  parties.  But  Steele,  who 
was  a  warm  patriot  and  partisan,  3oon 
grew  weary  of  this  neutrality,  and  in 
his  Guardian  (1713),  and  Englishman 
(1714),  returned  to  political  writing,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  censured 
and  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1714.  Nor  did  he  take  any 
share  in  the  revived  Spectator  of  1714, 
which  was  managed  by  Addison  alone, 
without  any  meddling  with  politics. 

The  success  of  tho  Spectator  was 
something  extraordinary  for  that  period. 
It  was  printed  on  a  half  sheet  "  of  tho 
vilest  paper  of  which  any  specimens 
have  descended  to  posterity,"  says 
Chalmers,  and  sold  at  first  for  a  penny, 
at  which  price  it  had  a  daily  sale  of 
from  three  to  ten  thousand.  When  the 
stamp  duty  was  first  imposed  (August 
1,  1712)  the  additional  half  penny  thus 
exacted  reduced  the  sale  one  half,  for 
the  price  was  raised  to  two  pence.;  This 
tax  eventually  killed  'the  Spectator,  as 
it  did  Swift's  Examiner;  and  no  doubt 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  failure 
of  Do  Foe's  Review.  Occasional  issues 
of  tho  Spectator  seem  to  havo  sold  as 
many  as  fourteen  thousand  copies;  a 
very  large  number  when  we  consider 
that  the  London  Mornin<r  Post,  nearly 
a  hundred  years  later,  was  thought  to 
have  an  enormous  circulation  when  Cole- 
ridge's leading  articles  and  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  wars  had  increased  its  sale 
to  four  thousand  five  hundred  copies; 
and  the  London  Times  was  some  forty 
years  in  reaching  a  circulation  as  great 
as  the  Spectator  acquired  in  a  year. 

Before  Do  Foe,  or  Addison,  Steele, 
Swift,  Berkeley,  Bolingbroke,  or  any 
of  their  witty  contemporaries  had  en- 
gaged in  journalism  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, New  England,  according  to  the 
traditions,  had  seen  the  first  American 
newspaper,  the  Publick  Occurrences 
of  Benjamin  Harris,  of  which  one  num- 
ber was  published  in  Boston,  September 


25,  1690,  "  at  the  Loudon  coffee-house, 
which  Harris  kept."  Mr.  Hudson  re- 
prints this  sheet  in  full;,  its  authen- 
ticity has  been  questioned,  but,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen,  without  sufficient  cause. 
De  Foe's  kinsman,  the  bookseller  Dun- 
ton,  gives  a  brief  notice  of  Harris,  who 
was  a  printer,  and  like  De  Foe,  had 
stood  in  the  London  pillory  for  some 
publication.  His  Boston  sheet  was 
harmless  enough,  but  the  magistrates  of 
that  city  saw  fit  to  suppress  it,  as  they 
afterwards  tried  to  suppress  tho  Cou- 
rant  of  the  Franklin  family,  for  its 
strictures  on  the  Mathers  and  other 
Boston  ministers.  Their  view  of  the 
matter,  both  then  and  afterwards,  — 
and  it  is  an  opinion  still  discernible  iu 
some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  —  had  been 
expressed  by  Roger  L'Estrangc,  when 
he  succeeded  Marchaniont  Nedham  as 
official  organ  of  the  English  government. 
"  Supposing  the  press  in  order,"  says 
L'Estrangc,  "  the  people  in  their  right 
wits,  and  news  or  no  news  to  be  the 
question,  a  publique  Mercury  should 
never  have  my. vote;  because  it  makes 
the  public  too  familiar  with  the  actions 
and  counsels  of  their  superiors,  too  prag- 
matical and  censorious;  and  gives  them 
not  only  an  itch,  but  a  colorable  right 
and  license  to  be  meddling  with  the 
government." 

In  1722,  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  took  notice  of  this  impertinence 
of  the  Franklins  in  venturing  to  have  a 
different  opinion  from  the  Mathers,  and 
voted  that  James  Franklin  should  be 
forbidden  to  print  or  publish  the  New 
England  Courant,  or  any  other  pam- 
phlet or  paper  of  the  like  nature,  "  ex- 
cept it  be  Jirst  supervised  by  the  secretary 
of  this  province ;  "  inasmuch  as  "  the 
tendency  of  said  paper  is  to  mock 
religion,  and  bring  it  into  contempt; 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein 
profanely  abused,  the  reverend  and 
faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  in- 
juriously reflected  on,  and  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  of 
this  province  disturbed  by  the  said  Cou- 
rant.'' Iu  consequence  of  this,  vote,' 
the  newspaper  was  for  a  while  published 
in  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  then 
a  youth  of  sixteen.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  well  known;  the  two  brothers 
quarreled,  and  Benjamin,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
a  few  years  later  he  established  the  first 
really  good  newspaper  in  America  —  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

When  our  Revolution  began,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  daily  newspapers  had 
become  common  in  England,  and  were 
not  unknown  in  America.  Dr.  John- 
son, writing  at  this  period,  said  in  his 
tumid  way,  "Journals  are  daily  multi- 
plied without  increase  of  knowledge. 
The  tale  of  the  morning  paper  is  told  in 


tho  evening,  and  the  narratives  of  the 
evening  are  bought  again  in  the  morn- 
ing," a  description  which  may  still  ap- 
ply in  Boston,  if  not  In  London.  A  few 
of  tho  London  dailies  now  existing  are 
as  ancient  as  the  Worcester  Spy,  which 
kept  its  centennial  in  1870,  and  of  which 
that  worthy  old  printer,  Isaiah  Thomas, 
was  the  founder.  The  Spy  was  not  a 
daily,  bowever,  for  the  first  seventy-five 
years,  but  generally  a  weekly.  In  1794 
it  had  the  pedantry,  not  unusual  then, 
to  print  its  motto  —  The  Liberty  of  the 
Press  is  Essential  to  the  Security  of  Free- 
dom —  in  four  languages,  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French.  At  that  time  it 
was  just  about  one  fourth  of  its  present 
size;  that  is  to  say,  its  readers  received 
in  a  week  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  matter  that  the  readers  of  the  daily 
Spy  now  get.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cost  but  a  dollar  and  a  half,  instead 
of  the  eight  dollars  now  paid  for  tho 
daily  Spy,  and  only  a  fourth  of  its  space 
was  given  to  advertising,  instead  of 
about  three  fourths,  as  now.  Its  news 
from  Europe,  in  1704,  was  nearly  three 
months  old,  from  Canada  and  Georgia 
more  than  a  mouth  old,  and  from  New 
York  a  week,  instead  of  coming  twice 
every  day  from  all  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  places,  as  it  now  does.  Its 
editorial  writing  was  almost  nothing; 
and  this  was  true  of  most  American 
newspapers  at  that  time.  If  principles 
were  tp  be  discussed  or  events  com- 
mented upon,  the  task  was  usually  left 
to  correspondents,,  who,  under  various 
English  and  Latin  names,  maintained 
one  side  or  the  other  of  political  and 
social  questions., 

The  connection  of  poets  and  literary 
men  of  the  highest  rank  with  the  mod- 
ern newspaper  is  well  known,  and  need 
only  be  alluded  to.  Had  Goctho  lived 
in  England,  instead  of  Germany,  he 
would  havo  been  a  newspaper  editor 
rather  than  a  theatre-manager,  as  he 
was  at  Weimar.  In  Paris  everybody 
commences  by  writing  for  the  journals. 
Sainte-Beuvc  and  George  Sand  did  so 
from  tho  beginning;  Thiers  was  and 
remains  a  journalist;  and  the  Revue  des 
DeuxMondcs —  the  first  authority  in  the 
world  in  matters  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy—  is  but  an  exalted  and  glori- 
fied newspaper.  Of  this  review  and  its 
editor,  Buloz,  George  Sand  said  twenty 
years  ago,  "  With  perhaps  two  or  three 
exceptions,  all  that  have  preserved  a 
name  as  publicists,  poets,  novelists,  his- 
torians, philosophers,  critics,  travelers, 
etc.,  have  passed  under  tho  hands  of 
Buloz,  that  man  of  sense,  who  cannot 
talk,  but  who  has  great  keenness  under 
his  rough  exterior.  It  is  very  easy,  too 
easy,  in  fact,  to  laugh  at  this  capricious 
and  uncivil  Gencvese;  he  is  even  good- 
natured  enough  to  let  you  mako  sport  of 
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him,  when  he  is  nut  cross;  but  what  is 
not  so  easy  is  to  avoid  being  persuaded 
and  controlled  by  him.  I  have  been 
urged  many  times  to  attack  Buloz,  but 
I  havo  always  squarely  refused;  al- 
though his  critics  steadily  asserted  that 
I  had  a  (treat  deal  of  talent  so  long  as  I 
wrote  for  the  llcvuc,  but  since  my  quar- 
rel with  it,  —  alas,  alas!"  This  is  an 
able  editor's  portrait,  which  might  al- 
most serve  for  a  type  of  the  class;  it  is 
such  men  who  succeed  with  newspapers 
and  with  magazines. 

Thoreau'g  pungent  criticism  on  tho 
newspapers  is  not  quite  so  true  now  as 
when  lm  made  it,  twenty  years  ago. 
"I  am  sure,"  says  ho  in  Waldon, 
M  that  I  never  read  any  memorable  news 
in  a  newspaper.  To  a  philosopher  all 
news,  as  it  is  called,  is  gossip,  and  they 
who  edit  and  read  it  are  old  women  over 
their  tea.'!  "  Head  not  the  Times;  read 
the  Eternities.!'  But  even  this  philos- 
opher admits  that  he  read  one  news* 
paper  a  week,  though  he  feared  that 
was  too  much,  and  found  that  the  sun, 
the  clouds,  the  snow,  the  trees,  did  not 
say  so  much  to  him  as  before  ho  dese- 
crated his  mind  by  letting  in  idle  rumors 
and  trivial  incidents.  And  it  is  very 
truo  that  to  the  serious  thinker  tho 
murmurs  brought  by  overy  day's  report 
of  the  incessaut  stir  of  mankind  aro 
chiefly  a  disturbance  and  dissipation  of 
his  thought.  But  the  journal  of  to-day  is 
no  longer  a  mere  record  of  daily  events; 
it  occupies  itself  with  tho  thoughts  of 
men,  tho  discoveries  of  science,  tho 
treasures  of  literature,  and  the  acts  of 
heroes. 

There  came  a  time  alter  Tboreau 
had  said  these  things,  when  i  he  was 
driven  to  the  morning  paper  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  anybody;  when,  as 
he  says,  "I  read  all  the  newspapers  I 
could  get  within  a  week."  It  was  when 
John  Brown  lay  wounded  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  his  enemies,  througing  about 
him,  drew  from  him  those  answers  that 
rang  through  the  country  for  years,  and 
still  thrill  the  heart  as  we  recall  them. 
It  was  the  everlasting  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  who  then  and  there 
noted  down  the  undying  words  that 
might  else  have  been  lost,  or  distorted 
in  the  recital  of  tho  base  men  to  whom 
they  were  spoken.  Then  it  was  made 
manifest  for  what  purpose  tho  Herald 
had  been  allowed  to  exist  all  these  years, 
—  no  other  paper  could  havo  had  a  re- 
porter there,  and  without  him  the  con- 
versation must  have  perished.  All  this 
was  "foreordained  and  freely  prede* 
termined; "  and  John  Brown,  lying  there 
on  tho  armory  floor,  was  the  final  cause 
of  the  Herald  and  its  otherwise  unac- 
countable editor.  In  those  .  days  the 
Times  and  the  Eternities  got  printed  on 
the  same  sheet,  as  they  always  do  when 


a  hero  appears. 

Tho  triviality  tor  which  Thorcau  com- 
plained of  the  newspapers,  he  was  no 
less  sensible  of  in  the  daily  life  of  his 
fellow-men.  .  "Nations  I"  he  cries, 
"  what  arc  nations?  Tartars  und  Huns 
and  Chinamen.  Like  insects  they  swarm. 
The  historian  strives  in  vain  to  make 
them  memorable."  How,  then,  could 
he  expect  tho  journalist  to  do  it?-  whose 
business  is  to  record  what  he  finds,  be 
it  trivial  or  momentous,  if  it  only  be 
significant.  And  the  great  struggle  of 
the  editor,  as  of  the  historian  or  tho 
essayist,  always  is  to  choose  the  signifi- 
cant fact,  the  event  that  really  means 
something,  and  to  give  prominence  to 
that.  The  telegraph  and  the  innumer- 
able newspapers  have  made  the  world 
one  enormous  ear  of  Dionysius — a  per- 
petual whispering  gallery;  and  out  of 
the  confused  mass  and  rumble  of  rumors, 
the  poor  journalist  must  snatch  and 
print  what  ho  can,  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  give  currency  to  everything. 
But  the  best  journals  now  aim  to  fur- 
nish their  readers  not  only  the  news  of 
the  day,  but  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
the  epoch;  and  to  some  extent  they  do 
so. 

Of  lato,  too,  there  ha3  been  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  tho  courage  of  our 
journalists.  The  samo  thing  has  been 
happening  in  this  country  within  n  doz- 
en years,  which  an  acute  Frenchman, 
Baron  d'Haussez,  who  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  and  followed 
him  into  exile  in  England,  noted  as 
going  on  in  Europe  forty  years  ago. 
"For  a  long-time,"  he  says,  "  tho 
English  newspapers  limited  themselves 
to  studying  public  opinion;  to  follow 
in  its  wake  was  their  sole  aim.  But 
lately  tho  English  press,  following  tho 
example  of  the  French  journals,  has 
jumped  from  the  tail  to  the  head  of 
popular  opinion;  it  seeks  to  mark  out 
the  course  this  opinion  should  follow, 
and  aspires  to  direct  it.  The  news- 
papers find  fault  with,  denounce,  men- 
ace one  party  and  stimulate  the  other; 
and  public  sentiment  is  no  less  tho  slave 
of  journalism  in  London  than  at  Paris." 
Every  observer  of  our  American  news- 
papers since  the  civil  war  began,  will 
see  how  well  these  remarks  apply  to 
them.  Their  tone  has  greatly  ohanged ; 
and  though  they  are  not  yet  models  of 
courage,  they  aro  by  no  means  deficient 
in  boldness  and  confidence.  They  no 
longer  deem  it  their  highest  duty  "to 
feel  round  for  the  average  judgment  of 
their  readers,  and  express  that,"  as 
Wendell  Phillips  used  to  say;  no,  they 
have  an  ambition  to  lead  rather  than  to 
follow;  and  instead  of  drawing  steadily 
in  the  traces  of  party,  as  political  news- 
papers did  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and 
Polk,  they  now  try,  every  now  and 
then,  to  form  new  parties,   nnd  raise 


new  political  issues;  and  sometimes  they 
succeed.  One  reason  for  this  change, 
which  all  must  have  noticed,  is  the  vast 
change-  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
country  and  the  features  of  American 
society.  Wo  have  passed  rapidly  from 
a  provincial  to  an  imperial  position 
among  the  nations,  with  all  the  attend- 
ants of  our  prosperous  career,  —  fabu- 
lous wealth,  increased  culture,  a  pro- 
digious diversity  of  tastes  and  interests, 
and  a  wide  expansion  of  the  horizon 
of  individual  ambition.  These  things 
stimulate  us  in  all  directions,  and  their 
iniluence  is  nowhere  more  keenly  felt 
than  in  the  field  of  journalism,  where 
they  are  first  noted  and  most  frcouently 
registered  and  compared. 

Under  the  spur  of  such  excitements, 
a  new  class  of  newspaper  editors  has 
appeared.  In  the  book  of  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  an  English  traveler  in  this 
country  in  1838,  occurs  this  graphic 
sketch  of  the  editors  of  that  day:  "  The 
conductors  of  American  journals  are 
generally  shrewd  but  uneducated  men, 
extravagant  in  praise  or  censuro,  clear 
in  their  judgment  of  everything  con- 
nected with  their  own  interestst  and 
exceedingly  indifferent  to  all  matters 
which  have  no  discernible  relation  to 
their  own  pockets  or  privileges."  How 
well  this  describes  Thomas  Ritchie, 
Isaac  Hill,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  men  of 
that  stamp,  a  few  of  whom  still  remain 
at  the  head  of  newspapers  they  have 
founded  or  inherited!  But  the  new 
race  of  American  editors  is  different, 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Greeley's  bucolic  sneer, 

—  •'Of  all  horned  cattle,  a  college  grad- 
uate in  a  newspaper  office  is  the  worst," 

—  nearly  all  the  rising  and  lately  risen 
journalists  in  the  country  are  educated 
men,  many  of  them  highly  accomplished 
in  scholarship  or  literature.  Such  as 
were  not  educated  at  the  outset  have 
oftentimes  pursued  their  studies,  and 
taken  their  degrees  in  half  a  dozen 
newspaper  offices,  — no  mean  school  for 
acquiring  a  liberal  culture.  They  are 
traveled  men,  too,  familiar  with  foreign 
countries,  and,  what  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary and  less  common,  with  their  own; 
accustomed  to  meet  and  deal  with  peo- 
ple of  all  sorts,  and  especially  with  the 
able  men  of  their  region.  Not  a  few  of 
them,  in  the  late  war,  enriched  their 
minds  with  the  experiences  of  army  lifo, 
either  as  soldiers  or  as  war  correspond- 
ents; some  are  popular  lecturers,  others 
are  cultivating  literature  with  zeal  and 
success;  all,  as  a  class,  are  alert  of  mind, 
with  their  faculties  ready  at  command, 
and  trained  to  steady  service  as  much 
as  any  professional  men  in  the  land. 

Moreover,  journalism  is  drawing  into 
its  ranks  every  year  more  and  more  of 
the  intellectual  ability  of  the  country; 
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clergymen  leaving  their  pulpitB,  lawyers 
their  briefs,  school-masters  their  desks, 
and  scholars  their  studies,  to  ply  the  pen 
for  the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper. 
Add  to  these  the  multitude  who,  with- 
out abandoning  their  old  avocations,  are 
correspondents  or  occasional  contribu- 
tors for  the  press,  and  the  number  be- 
comes enormous;  including,  as  it  docs, 
so  many  women  of  genius  and  culture. 
When  Mrs.  Child,  that  genial  grand- 
mother of  feminine  journalism  in  Amer- 
ica, wrote  her  Letters  from  New  York, 
and  when  Margaret  Fuller  went  to  the 
same  city  to  help  Mr.  Greeley  edit  the 
Tribune,  how  daring  and  strange  their 

venture  seemed  to  their  country-women! 
But  now  their  successors  may  be  counted 
by  the  thousand;  and  nothing  so  much 
surprises  and  delights  a  young  editor  as 
to  find  what  rich  stores  of  womanly  tal- 
ent and  insight  he  can  draw  upon  to 
enrich  his  columns.  Every  editor  now 
rejects,  for  want  of  room,  bushels  of, 
manuscripts  from  feminine  hands,  that 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  been 
sought  out  and  proudly  printed,  —  only, 
twenty  years  ago  they  did  not  exist. 

And  yet,  with. all  this  thronging  of 
recruits  to  the  rendezvous  of  journalism, 
the  number  of  really  able  editors  is 
Email.  Some  years  ago  a  journalist  in 
another  city  was  lamenting  the  poverty 
of  Boston  in  this  respect,  and  said  with 
real  pathos,  "  Why,  they  've  only  got 
one  good  journalist  in  all  Boston,  and 
they're  spoiling  him  in  the  pulpit  I  " 
Of  course,  things  have  changed  for  the 
better  since  then,  in  Boston  —  but  hard- 
ly elsewhere.  Brilliant  and  forcible  and 
sensible  as  so  many  American  jour- 
nalists are,  they  seldom  dovolop  into 
marked  superiority;  each  has  his  foible, 
his  impediment,  and  does  not  rise  be- 
yond a  certain  level.  Some  of  them  re- 
mind us  of  the  compliment  paid  by  a 
German  prince  to  Wellington's  troopers; 
he  liked  the  British  cavalry,  he  said; 
"  there  were  none  better  in  the  world, — 
if  they  only  knew  how  to  ride.''  Mr. 
Greeley,  for  example:  how  magnificently 
was  he  equipped  for  journalistic  service  I 
how  much  he  has  done,  tool  And  yet, 
he  too  often  suggested  that  homely  fig- 
ure of  a  cow  who  gives  a  good  pail  of 
milk  and  then  kicks  it  over  — -  so  furious, 
bo  ungovernablo,  were  his  whims.  His 
great  rival,  Mr.  Raymond,  certainly 
could  ride,  but  he  persisted  in  riding 
nowhere;  he  would  trot  smartly  north- 
ward, then  canter  briskly  southward, 
then  amble  easterly  and  westerly;  but 
always  came  back  at  last  to  his  centre  of 
indifference-  Unequaled  in  the  details 
of  journalism,  he  lacked  the  steady 
force  and  moral  purpose  that  alone  ac- 
complish great  results.  Mr.  Dana,  who, 
liko  Mr.  Raymond,  was  for  a  while  the 


associate  aud  afterwards  the  rival  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  has  shown  some  of  the 
rarest  and  most  masterly  traits  of  a  suc- 
cessful journalist;  but  in  these  later 
years  he  has  wantonly  sacrificed  the 
best  parts  of  his  reputation  by  a  coarse, 
sensational,  and  impudent  manner  of 
conducting  his  newspaper.  No  other 
names  than  these  three, — who  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  famous  of  American 
journalists,  —  are  needed  to  remind  us 
how  easy  it  is  for  editors  of  rare  ability 
and  opportunity  to  fall  short  of  the  lofty 
ideal  of  journalism.  Had  Franklin  lived 
in  our  day,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  a  newspaper,  as  he  did  in  his 
own  century,  he  perhaps  would  have 
come  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  true 
standard;  but  even  of  Franklin  it  was 
said  by  Timothy  Pickering  that  "  he 
was  never  found  in  a  minority."  Yet 
the  ideal  journalist  must,  like  the  great- 
est general,  sometimes  lead  a  forlorn- 
hope,  and  often  must  resist  the  public 
for  the  public  good. 

Courage,  indeed,  is  the  one  quality 
indispensable  for  journalism  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  it  is  what  our  journalists 
still  lack  most.  Of  courage  as  an  intel- 
lectual accomplishment,  or  a  means  of 
winning  respect  and  deference,  they 
have  a  much  better  perception  than  of 
its  moral  quality.  They  are,  therefore, 
often  bold  and  self-confident,  audacious 
to  the  verge  of  insolence,  and  sometimes 
beyond  it;  but  for  that  steady  courage 
which  accepts  certain  risks  for  uncertain 
advantages,  and  for  that  modest  courage 
which  dares  more  than  it  proclaims,  they 
are  not  conspicuous.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  our  newspapers,  of  late  years, 
have  one  increased  inducement  and 
guarantee  for  a  courageous  course, — a 
much  greater  pecuniary  independence 
than  formerly.  It  grows  more  and  more 
difficult  each  year  to  hire  or  buy  a  suc- 
cessful newspaper,  because  it  can  afford 
to  hold  its  price  high.  Nor  do  news- 
papers now  depend  for  success,  except 
indirectly,  upon  their  .subscribers.  It  is 
advertising  that  supports  them  mainly, 
and  a  great  subscription  list  is  chiefly 
valuable,  pecuniarily,  to  a  great  news- 
paper, as  being  certain  to  attract  adver- 
tisers. This,  to  be  sure,  is  only  chang- 
ing the  burden  of  servitude,  for  an  ed- 
itor whose  chief  aim  it  is  to  please  his 
advertisers  and  retain  their  "patron- 
age," as  it  is  called,  is  but  one  degree 
less  fettered  than  he  who  dodges  and 
shuffles  to  please  his  subscribers.  And 
it  is  important  that  newspapers  should 
be  the  property,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
those  who  have  the  editorial  manage- 
ment; for  without  this  security  from 
monetary  dictation,  a  journal  may  be  as 
venal  as  if  it  were  purchased  outright. 
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Neither  is  it  well  for  the  owners  of  a 
newspaper  to  have  much  other  property 
actively  employed  in  business;  else  they 
will  be  tempted  to  use  their  newspaper 
columns  to  promdte  their  private  specu- 
lations, i  There  is  no  more  common  mode 
of  bribing  editors  and  legislators,  as  we 
have  lately  seen  illustrated,  than  by  of- 
fering thcin  an  interest  in  schemes  that 
depend  upon  public  favor  or  special 
legislation  for  their  success.  The  one 
excuse  for  all  the  annoyances  and  im- 
pertinences of  which  newspapers  are 
guilty  is  their  devotion  to  the  public 
good;  and  a  journalist  who  is  detected 
feathering  his  own  nest,  or  helping  his 
friends  to  do  so,  loses  at  once  his  privi- 
lege as  public  benefactor.  Need  we  add 
that  detection  makes  no  difference  in  the 
offense?  It  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin 
against  journalism  to  cloak  private  gain 
or  personal  malice  with  professions  of 
public  virtue. 

Great  as  the  temptations  of  a  journal- 
ist arc  to  enrich  himself  by  subservient 
or  corrupt  courses,  they  are  far  less  than 
his  temptations  to  self-conceit,  which  is 
the  main  vice  of  modern  editors,  the 
sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us.  To  err 
is  human;  this  is  a  common  frailty  in 
all  occupations,  especially  such  as  arc 
literary  or  political.  Wo  have  an  amus- 
ing instance  in  a  religious  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  had  a  picture 
of  himself  engraved,  kneeling  before 
a  crucifix  with  a  label  from  his  mouth, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  do  you  love  me?  "  which 
was  answered  by  another  label  proceed- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  "Yes, 
most  illustrious,  most  excellent,  and 
most  learned  Sigerus,  poet-laureate  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  most  worthy 
rector  of  the  University  of  Wittcnbere. 
—  yes,  1  do  love  youl"  ino  nailery 
which  our  journalists  devise  for  them- 
selves is  less  heavculy-minded  than  this, 
but  no  less  gross. 

Alcauis  and  Callimachus  are  nothing 
to  the  titles  we  bestow  on  one  another, 
when  in  good  humor;  if  you  will  take  us 
at  our  own  valuation  you  need  be  under 
no  concern  for  the  future  of  American 
literature.  As  Colonel  Diver  remarked 
to  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  when  banding 
him  the  Rowdy  Journal  for  bis  perusal, 
?' You'll  find  Jefferson  Brick  at  bis  us- 
ual post  in  the  van  of  human  civiliza- 
tion and  moral  purity.''  ;iThe  original 
Jefferson  Brick  has  departed,  no  doubt, 
but  he  has  left  a  family,  and  a  numer- 
ous one,  who  have  divided  bis  mantle 
between  them.  Who  is  not  forced  'to 
smile,  sometimes,  in  the  intervals  of 
admiration,  at  the  airs  these  gentle- 
men assume?  as  if  uncreated  wisdom 
had  taken  bodily  form  in  their  persons. 
They  will  allow  us  to  know  nothing 


which  they  have  not  told  us;  they  give 
us  epitomes  of  history  after  Tacitus, 
sketches  of  character  after  Clarendon 
and  Kinglake,  and  systems  of  political 
economy  as  elaborate  as  Adam  Smith's. 
And  so  positive,  too,  in  all  their  knowl- 
edge! It  should  bo  tho  humble  effort 
of  a  young  student's  lifo-timo  to  acquire 
tho  omniscience  of  an  American  jour- 
nalist under  the  age  of  thirty-five.  "  I 
wish  I  knew  anything,"  said  Lord 
Melbourne,  "as  positively  as  Macaulay 
knows  everything."  Why  wonder  that 
our  American  bishops  at  the  (Ecumeni- 
cal Council  easily  agreed  to  the  Pope's 
infallibility?  Had  they  not  seen  an  in- 
fallible chair  in  every  one  of  the  five 
thousand  newspaper  offices  in  their  own 
country? 

Still,  let  us  be  just  to  these  instruct- 
ors of  ours;  it  is  no  mean  talent  that 
they  possess,  nor,  on  the  whole,  ill-em- 
ployed. It  is  common  to  laugh  at  news- 
paper English,  and  the  knowledge  that 
is  derived  only  from  the  newspapers. 
But,  except  in  those  masters  of  style  who 
are  above  comparison,  there  is  no  better 
English  than  we  find  in  the  newspaper; 
and  we  can  now  fully  appreciate  what 
Horace  Walpolo  meant  in  saying,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  "Every  newspaper  is 
now  written  in  a  good  style;  when  I  am 
consulted  about  style,  I  often  say,  '  Go 
to  the  chandler's  shop  for  a  style,'  "  — 
that  is,  read  any  old  newspapers  you 
may  pick  up.  And  be  adds  a  strikingly 
just  remark:  "Had  the  authors  of  the 
silver  age  of  Rome  written  just  as  they 
conversed,  their  works  would  have  vied 
with  those  of  the  golden  age.  Writers 
arc  apt  to  think  they  must  distinguish 
themselves  by  an  uncommon  stylo:  hence 
elaborate  stiffness  and  quaint  brilliance. 
What  i  a  prodigious  labor  an  author 
often  takes  to  destroy:  his,  own  repu- 
tationl  "  .It  is  because  <  a  journalist 
thinks  more  of  bis  matter  than  of  bis 
manner,  and  seeks  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood rather  than  admired,  that  be 
writes  so  well;  and  how  well  our  best  ed- 
itors and  correspondents  write  one  can 
easily  see  by  writing  himself  on  one  of 
their  themes.  These  men  and  women  are 
the  lineal  successors  of  Hobbes,  who  said 
if  he  had  read  as  many  books  as  the 
learned,  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant 
as  they;  of  De  Foe,  whose  "  low  style  "  is 
the  admiration  of  all  good  critics;  of 
Franklin,  who  acquired  his  art  of  writ- 
ing, by  no  means  inferior  to  Addison's, 
in  a  printing-office;  of  the  letter- writers 
and  diarists,  whose  vocation  has  almost 
died  out,  except  as  they  reappear  in 
newspaper  correspondents.  Nor  is  it  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  tho  careful  read- 
er of  a  few  good  newspapers  can  learn 
more  in  a  year  than  most  scholars  do  in 


their  great  libraries;  while  the  multitude 
of  men  and  women  are  actually  instruct- 
ed so,  more  rapidly  than  in  any  way 
ever  tried  before. 

At  the  same  time,  every  able  journal- 
ist, and  nearly  every  mediocre  one,  is 
tempted  to  be  a  smatteror;  be  must 
have  his  say  on  every  topic,  and  cannot 
be  well  informed  about  all.  There  was 
no  royal  road  to  geometry  in  Euclid's 
time,  nor  is  there  any  railroad  to  uni- 
versal knowledge  now;  to  acquire  it  is 
impossible,  and  to  coino  within  sight 
of  it  demands  much  time  and  much 
patience,  neither  of  which  our  journal- 
ists commonly  have.  The  fancied  neces- 
sity of  scribbling  something  about  every 

event  and  every  intellectual  and  social 
manifestation  is  the  plague  of  an  ed- 
itor's life,  the  ruin  of  his  good  manners, 
the  cause  of  dclusiou,  bewilderment, 
and  bkepticism  in  his  readers.  Couple 
this  with  that  other  superlative  folly, 
the  rule  never  to  retract  an  assertion  or 
correct  a  mistake,  and  we  have  the 
cause  of  more  than  half  the  imperti- 
nence, error,  and  mischief  of  which 
newpapers  are  guilty. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  slander- 
ous character  of  the  modern  newspaper, 
and  of  its  entire  disregard  of  privacy  and 
the  right  of  individuals  to  be  respected 
in  their  withdrawal  from  public  notice. 
But  in  these  respects  our  age  is  no 
worse  than  those  before  it.  AVe  have 
made  error  and  slander  more  public  by 
our  inventions,  but  not  more  common, 
perhaps,  nor  more  hurtful.  In  fact,  the 
purely  libelous  industry  of  the  press  is 
probably  less  now,  in  comparison  with 
its  whole  activity,  than  at  any  former 
time  since  pamphlets  (libelli)  began  to 
be  printed.  This  passage  occurs  in  the 
letters  of  Prince  Piicklcr-Muskau,  writ- 
ten from  England  in  182G,  before  the 
era  of  railroads,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  power- press :  — 

"  A  strange  custom  in  England  is  the 
continual  intrusion  of  the  newspapers 
into  the  affairs  of  private  life.  A  man 
of  any  distinction  not  only  sees  the  most 
absurd  details  concerning  him  dragged 
before  tho  public,  —  such  as  where  he 
dined,  what  evening  party  he  attended, 
and  so  forth,  —  but  if  anything  really 
worth  telling  happens  to  him,  it  is  im- 
mediately made  public  without  shame 
or  scruple.  Personal  hostility  thus  has 
full  scope,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  mak- 
ing profitable  friends.  Many  use  the 
newspapers  for  the  publication  of  arti- 
cles to  their  own  advantage,  which  they 
send  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
formidable  weapons  the  press  thus  fur- 
nishes. Fortunately,  however,  the  poi- 
son brings  its  own  antidote  with  it;  this 
consists  in  the  indifference  with  which 


thi:  public  receive!  such  communications. 
An  article  iu  a  newspaper,  after  which 
a  Continental  would  not  show  himself 
for  three  months,  here  excites  only  a 

momentary  laugh,  and  the  next  day  is 
forgotten." 

Would  not  this  pass  for  a  description 
of  the  —  New  York  newspapers,  we  will 
say?  The  personalities  in  which  the 
editor  of  to-day  delights,  annoying  as 
they  often  are,  surely  are  no  worse  than 
those  here  censured,  while  they  fill  a 
much  smaller  space  in  the  reader's  mind 
than  formerly ;  partly  because  the  mod- 
ern journal  contains  so  much  besides, 
and  partly  for  the  consoling  reason  giv- 
en by  the  German  prince,  —  that  so 
much  publicity  defeats  its  own  aim  and 
makes  little  impression. 

It  is  also  true,  little  as  we  may  think 
it,  that  our  American  newspapers  are 
vastly  improved  in  most  respects  from 
what  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Dickens  saw,  felt,  and  caricatured  them. 
How  we  all  winced  Under  his  satire  in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  knowing  so  much 
of  it  to  be  deserved  I  How  the  cries  of 
the  New  York  newsboys  made  our  ears 
tinglel  "Here's  this  morning's  New 
York  Scwerl  Here 's  this  morning's 
New  York  Stabberl  Hero's  the  New 
York  Family  Spy  I  Here's  the  Now 
York  Private  Listcnerl  Here's  the 
New  York  Pceperl  Here's  the  New 
York  Keyhole  Reporter  1  Here  's  the 
Sewer's  article  upon  the  judge  that  tried 
him,  day  afore  yesterday,  for  libel,  and 
the  Sewer's  tribute  to  the  independent 
jury  that  didn't  convict  him,  and  the 
Sewer's  account  of  what  they  might 
have  expected  if  they  had!  "  etc.,  etc. 
This  satire  no  longer  stings  us  as  it  once 
did,  because,  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional efforts  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
Times,  and  Tribune  to  rival  the  scarcely 
imaginary  Sewer  and  Rowdy  Journal 
of  Martin  Chuzzlcwit's  day,  —  notwith- 
standing the  recent  appearance  of  the 
interviewing  reporter,  that  pest  of  soci- 
ety, —  the  moral  and  intellectual  stand- 
ard of  our  newspapers  has  risen  a  great 
many  degrees  in  thirty  years. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  change  that  has 
taken  place.  Since  the  death  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  the  events  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  we  stand  at  the  close  of 
a  Ions:  era  of  American  iournalism,  and 
am  entering  rapidly  upon  a  new  dispen- 
sation. The  presidential  campaign  of 
1872,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  mark 
the  end  of  partisan  journalism  in  its  old 
form,  —  that  epoch  of  which  the  New 
York  Tribune  was  the  product  and 
the  survivor.  "  With  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  Tribune,1'  says  Mr.  Hud- 
son, "  party  journalism  pure  and  simple, 
managed  by  accomplished  and  oxperi- 
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enced  editors,  inaugurated  by  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton,  aided  by  such  writers  as 
Fcnno,  Baehe,  Dunne,  Freneau,  Cole- 
man, Chcethain,  Ritchie,  and  Croswel}, 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  independent 
journalism  becomes  a  fact  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  tho  people."  To  Mr. 
Hudson's  mind,  loyal  as  he  is  to  the 
memory  and  the  traditions  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  this  event  is  but  a  ful- 
fillment of  the  plans  and  hopc3  with 
which  James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  1835, 
announced  the  first  publication  of  his 
great  newspaper  —  tho  first  successful 
example  of  an  independent  journal  in 
the  United  States.  The  Herald  was 
disreputable  enough  in  those  days,  and 
for  many  a  long  year  afterwards;  it  has 
not  yet  achieved  the  best  reputation  in 
tho  world,  with  all  its  expeditions  and 
discoveries,  but  it  has  been  tolerably 
true  to  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  first 
number.  Mr.  Bennett  expressed  him- 
self with  coarseness  and  cynicism,  but 
with  much  sincerity,  when  he  .said, 
"In  debuts  of  this  kind  many  talk  of 
principle,  political  principle,  party  prin- 
ciple, as  a  sort  of  steel-trap  to  catch  tho 
public.  We  mean  to  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood on  this  point,  and  therefore 
openly  disclaim  all  steel-traps,  all  prin- 
ciple, as  it  is  called,  all  party,  all  pol- 
ities. Our  only  guido  shall  be  good, 
sound,  practical  common-sense,  applica- 
ble to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men 
engaged  in  every-day  life.  We  shall 
support  no  party,  be  the  organ  of  no 
faction  or  coterie,  and  care  nothing  for 
any  election,  or  any  candidate,  from 
president  down  to  a  constable.  We . 
shall  endeavor  to  record  facts  on  every 
public  and  proper  subject,  stripped  of 
verbiage  and  coloring,  with  comments 
when  suitable,  iust.  independent,  fear- 
less, and  good-tempered."  This  was  not 
a  very  lofty  ideal  of  editorial  duty,  but 
it  was  an  honest  one,  and  in  the  line  of 
what  the  nation  needed  and  tho  future 
promised.  ;  So  far  as  it  adhered  to  this 
profession,  tho  '  Herald  succeeded  and 
deseryed  success;  but  its  notorious  faults 
have  long  kept  its  true  and  important 
mission  from  being  fully  recognized,  and 
the  proper  credit  given:  therefor.  It 
has  been  tho  rude,  low-bred,  boisterous 
pioneer,  preparing  the  way  for  the  finer 
and  better  race  of  newspapers  that  are 
to  follow  in  its  track  with  nobler  aims, 
a  keener  sense  of  decency  and  respon- 
sibility, and  a  broader  culture  in  the 
men  who  conduct  them.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  impossible  that  the  Herald 
itself  may  eventually  become  a  news- 
paper of  the  kind  just  described. 

Delighting  in  the  great  advances  now 
making  in  American  journalism,  but  not 
quite  satisfied  with  any  of  the  existing 
journals,  there  are  a  few  persons  so  un- 


reasonable as  still  to  hope  for  a  model 
newspaper,  though  they  have  never  seen 
one,  and  though  the  most  brilliant  in- 
stances of  journalistic  success  are  gen- 
erally coupled  with  grave  and  incurable 
faults.  Such  enthusiasts  deem  it  pos- 
sible to  walk  uprightly  and  deal  justly 
with  all  mankind  in  the  career  of  the 
journalist  as  much  as  in  any  other;  that 
it  is  inferior  to  no  other  iu  the  interests 
it  protects,  the  need  it  serves,  the  high 
standard  of  character  and  performance 
it  exacts. 

"  It  n  oot  for  the  moan ; 
It  roqulroth  couru^i.'  btout, 
Boula  above  doubt, 

Yator  uubuudioy-" 

Not  less  docs  it  require  the  deepest 
purpose,  tho  most  active  spirit,  the 
broadest  thought  and  culture,  tho  most 
tolerant  heart.  Journalism  now  is  what 
the  stage  was  in  Shakespeare's  time;  its 
purpose,  as  Hamlet  says  of  the  "  purpose 
of  playing,"  "both  at  the  first  and 
now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  tho 
mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure."  But  literature,  of 
which  journalism  is  now  the  most  alert 
and  prolific  form,  has  even  a  nobler  aim 
than  this,  to  describe  which  we  must  bor- 
row the  words,  not  of  the  tolerant  dram- 
atist, but  of  the  more  heroic  moral  poet, 
Milton.  Its  office,  like  that  of  poetry,  of 
which  it  is  so  apt  a  vehicle,  is  also  "  to 
inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtuo  and  public  civility, 
to  allay  die  perturbations  of  the  mind 
and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune;  to 
deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms 
and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true 
worship;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion 
is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtuo  amiable 
or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or 
admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that 
which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or 
the  wily  subtleties  and  reJluxes  of  man's 
thoughts  from  within;  all  those  things, 
with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to 
paint  out  and  describe." 

To  succeed  in  all  this,  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  shipping  list  and  the 
price  current,  to  the  last  great  fire, 
mammoth  squash,  Cardiff  giant,  new 
novel,  or  new  religion;  to  discuss,  be- 
sides, an  me  social  topics,  little  anil 
lai'ge,  that  have  come  upon  us  in  the 
present  age  for  consideration,  —  this 
certainly  gives  scope  enough  for  the 
greatest  activity  and  the  best  talent. 
Moreover,  this  ideal  journalist,  like  the 
poet  in  Rassclas,  must  "  disregard  pres- 
ent laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to  gen- 
eral and  transcendental  truths,  which 
will  always  bo  the  same.  He  must 
therefore  content  himself  with  the  slow 
progress  of  his  name;  contemn  the  ap- 


plume  of  hii  pwn  tima,  and  commit  hi* 
claims  to  the  justic*  pf  posterity,  lie 
niuit  write  u  the  intorproter  of  nat- 
uro  and  tho  legislator  of  uiankinil,  and 
consider  himself  at  providing  ovor  the 
thought*  and  manners  of  future  genera- 
tion* ;  aaa  being  superior  to  time  and 
space."  Tho  reador,  still  subject  to 
these  limitations,  is  doubtless  by  this 
time  ready  to  cry  with  Rasselas, 
"  Enough,  thou  hast  convinced  me  that 
no  human  being  ever  can  be  &  journalist. 
It  is  so  difficult  that  I  will  at  present 
hear  no  more  of  his  labors. ' ' 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
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VERSES 


BY 


EDWARD    WINSLOW    WATSON, 


OF  CLARK'S    ISLAND. 


A  Parting  Gift  to  his  Friends. 


^ribattla  ftrintrt. 


BOSTON: 

SAMUEL   WALKER,    18  Arch   Street. 

1877. 


MEMOIR. 

Edward  Winslow  Watson  was  the  son  of  John  Watson  of 
Clark's  Island,  Plymouth,  and  was  born  in  the  old  Watson  House 
on  the  island,  December  14,  1797.  His  first  ancestor  in  Ply- 
mouth was  George  Watson,  born  in  England  in  1602,  who  came 
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circle,  where,  with  much  informality  and  occasional  discomfort, 
the  master  of  the  house  entertained  his  guests.  One  of  these 
friends,  a  young  man  who,  like  Mr.  Watson,  read  with  pleasure 
the  poems  of  Pope  and  the  essavs  of  Addison,  thus  paraphrased 
the  Spectator  in  describing  what  he  saw  in  1863  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened in  old  England  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  :  — 

"  One  bright  day  in  September,  in  company  with  my  good  friend 
Will  Honeycomb,  I  visited  for  the  first  time  at  the  country-seat  of 
Edward  Coverley,  Esq.,  a  cousin  of  my  good  friend  Sir  Roger,  now, 
alas  !  no  more.  Squire  Coverley,  or,  as  he  is  better  known  both  to  his 
friends  and  his  tenants,  Squire  Edward,  is  a  gentleman  turned  of 
sixty,  of  a  full  habit  and  a  florid  countenance,  wearing  his  own  gray 
hair,  which,  methought,  was  more  becoming  than  my  powdered  wig 
would  have  been.  He  lives  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  an  island 
near  Plymouth,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  proprietor,  in  an  old  manor- 
house  embosomed  in  trees,  and  commanding  a  noble  prospect  over 
the  waters  that  make  the  silver  frame  for  a  goodly  picture.  The  Squire 
is  a  bachelor,  and  his  Hall  made  my  friend  Honeycomb  take  notice  of 
the  fact,  for,  said  he,  '  My  wife  would  die  of  a  week's  housekeeping 
here.'  But  surely  no  bachelor  ever  had  so  many  of  the  domestic 
virtues  which  matrimony  is  held  to  promote.  Morose  is  not  a  word  in 
his  dictionary :  he  is  the  true  model  of  cheerful  spirits  and  a  kindly 

humor,  such  as  I  have  noted  heretofore  in  his  kinsman,  Sir  Roger 

I  found  the  house  full  of  company,  young  and  old,  but  all  gay;  for 
there  is  an  infection  in  the  Squire's  nature  that  will  not  allow  vapors 
inside  the  four  tides  that  wash  his  domain.  I  landed  about  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  the  whole  party  practising  or  observ- 
ing a  game  which  I  had  heard  of,  but  never  seen  ;  they  call  it  croquet. 

The  place  where  the  party  had  gathered  was  reached  by  a  winding 
path,  leading  through  the  garden  to  a  sloping  lawn,  open  to  the  sun 
and  the  sea-breeze.  As  we  passed  along  the  garden-walk,  I  was  not 
sorry  to  perceive  that  Squire  Edward  had  in  gardening  the  same  taste  as 
myself.  He  has  several  acres  about  his  house  which  he  calls  his 
garden,  and  which  a  skilful  gardener  would  not  know  what  to  call.  It 
is  a  confusion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower-garden, 
which  lie  so  mixed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  if  a  foreigner 
who  had  seen  nothing  of  our  country  should  be  conveyed  there  at  his 
first  landing  (as  I  am  told  some  have  been)  he  would  look  upon  it  as 
a  natural  wilderness.  His  flowers  grow  in  several  parts  of  the  garden 
with  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and  profusion.  There  is  the  same  irregu- 
larity in  his  plantations,  and  he  is  pleased,  he  says,  when  walking  in  a 
labyrinth  of  his  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether  the  next  tree  he  shall 
meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an  elm,  a  fig  or  a  pear  tree.  Amid  these 
trees,  where  the  birds  make  their  haunts,  he  does  not  suffer  a  gun  to 
be  shot  off  or  a  boy  to  prowl.  He  values  his  garden,  more  for  being 
full  of  blackbirds  than  of  cherries,  and  very  frankly  gives  them  his 
fruit  for  their  songs.  I  wish  the  same  were  not  true  of  his  ducks  and 
hens  and  guinea-fowl,  and  that  stately  bird  they  have  lately  brought 
over  from  Virginia  ;  for  these  are  so  prolific,  and  so  musical  about  the 
very  doors  and  windows,  that  the  morning  hours  are  as  good  as  lost 
for  any  sleep  one  can  get  there." 

The  picture  here  drawn  was  true  for  many  years,  varying  only 
the  personages  and  the  amusements,  which  were  manifold  at  the 
island  and  upon  its  tributary  waters.  Mr.'  Watson  was  at  home 
in  all  these  sports,  and  even  after  he  had  passed  his  seventieth 
year  would  join  in  them  with  the  zest  of  youth.  He  was  most 
at  home  upon  the  water,  sailing  his  boat,  as  he  did  nearly  every 
pleasant  day,  and  sometimes  in  storm  and  danger.  He  was  a 
matchless  boatman,  controlling  everything  with  his  quick  eye  and 
hand  and  the  sudden  terrors  of  his  voice,  which  would  pass  in  a 
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Than  thine,  which,  sighing,  circles  round 
The  stillness  of  thy  grave. 


Concord,  Mass.,  December,  1876. 


F.  B.  S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BY  P.  B.  SANBORN. 

I  have  complied  willingly  with  the  request  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson for  a  few  pages  introductory  to  her  full  and  interesting 
Memoir  of  our  dear  friend,  and  the  friend  of  every  good 
cause,  William  S.  Robinson;  though  it* would  have  been 
more  appropriate  for  some  older  acquaintance,  who  had 
known  him  from  boyhood%  to  undertake  this  friendly  task. 
My  own  intimacy  with  him  began  in  his  native  town  of  Con- 
cord, soon  after  I  went  there  to  live,  in  1855 ;  and  conse- 
quently covered  but  about  twenty  of  his  fifty  active  and 
<  useful  years.  He  had  been  a  journalist  for  sixteen  of  those 
years  when  I  first  met  him ;  and  he  was  in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  talents  then,  though  neither  so  distinguished  nor  so 
powerful  at  he  afterwards  became.  Although  I  must  have 
seen  him  earlier,  my  first  distinct  recollection  of  him  is  at 
the  "melon-party"  of  which  Mrs.  Robinson  speaks,  given 
by  Mrs.  Thoreau,  the  mother  of  Henry  Thoreau,  one  evening 
in  September,  1855.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Tboreaus 
then  to  raise  fine  melons  in  their  garden,  and  once  a  year  to 
assemble  their  friends  at  a  reception,  where  the  melons  that 
Henry  and  his  father  had  grown  formed  the  principal  feast. 
On  this  occasion,  I  recall  the  email  and  slightly  stooping 
figure  of  William  Robinson  among  the  guests.  His  jesting 
manner  and  ready  laugh  were  in  sufficient  contrast  with  the 
grave  bearing  of  his  schoolmate,  the  poet-naturalist  of  the 
Concord  woods  and  waters.  But  the  two  men  were  alike  in 
their  courageous  support  of  unpopular  opinions,  their  neg- 
lect of  the  cheap  prizes  of  life,  and  in  the  steadiness  of  their 
friendship  for  those  to  whom  they  were  allied. 

"  They  were  of  a  lineage 
That  each  for  each  doth  fast  engage." 

I  did  not  fairly  come  to  know  Robinson,  however,  until 
we  met  frequently,  from  1858  onward,  at  the  Bird  Club  in 
Boston,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
stant members.  He  used  to  say  that  he  meant  to  earn 
enough  by  his  "Warrington  "  letters,  which  then  began  to 
be  famous,  to  pay  for  his  weekly  club  dinners.  But  they  did 
more  than  this :  they  made  him  so  much  a  power  in  Massa- 
chusetts, that  when  the  time  came,  in  1860,  for  his  table- 
companions  of  the  Bin)  Club  to  take  control  of  political 
affaire  in  this  Commonwealth,  he  was  found  to  be  among  the 
most  important  of  their  number.  He  entered,  with  Sumner, 
Andrew,  Wilson,  Bird,  the  Howes,  Claflin,  Wright,  Stearns, 
and  the  rest,  into  that  council  of  friends,  which,  until  it  was 
broken  by  "  time  and  chance  which  happeneth  to  all,"  gave 
wise  and  brave  direction  to  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  both 
in  state  and  national  affairs.  This  unrecognized  cabinet, 
composed  of  both  official  and  unofficial  persons,  came  into 
power  with  Gov.  Andrew  in  1860-61  ;  and  its  last  powerful 
stroke  was  the  defeat  of  Butler  for  governor  in  1871.  In 
the  ten  intervening  years,  the  pen  of  "Warrington"  was 
e*  potent  as  any  single  influence,  except  the  great  soul  of 
Sumner  and  the  great  heart  of  Andrew,  in  maintaining  the 
steady  course  of  Massachusetts  on  all  grave  issues. 


Something  of  this  potency  yet  survives  in  the  pages  here 
selected  from  the  mass  of  Robinson's  journalistic  writings, 
though  much  of  the  force  then  felt  has  disappeared  with  the 
emergency  that  called  it  forth.  The  wit,  the  sagacity,  the 
broad  mimor>  and  strong  sense,  —  above  all,  the  dauntless 
independence  of  the  man,  — these  all  shine  forth,  and  may 
be  reaa  in  iuture  years.  Uut  that  which  has  passed  away, 
never  to  return,  is  the  ardor  of  the  generous  contention  for 
freedom  and  a  broader  national  life  ;  the  common  impulse, 
thrilling  from  man  to  man  as  by  an  electric  shock,  when  we 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  ranks,  giving  and  taking  blows, 
and  more  eager  for  the  victory  of  truth  than  for  the  glory  or 
the  spoils  of  conquest.  This  must  be  to  others  but  a  dim 
tradition,  growing  fainter  with  time  :  to  us  it  is  a  warm  and 
cherished  memory,  which  the  passing]  years  will  seek  to 
efface,  but  cannot  obliterate.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  well  pre- 
served the  spirit,  and  many  of  the  incidents,  of  that  long 
warfare  with  evil ;  and  the  invincible,  unassuming  courage 
and  resource  of  her  husband  during  tnat  whole  period  gleam 
out  in  her  narration  as  we  saw  them  then,  but  with  details  of 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  that  are  now  first  made  public. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  reminiscences  of  Gov.  Bul- 
lock begin;  and  they  may  here  be  fitly  introduced.  He 
says,  — 

i 
"Myrelations  with  Mr.  Robinson  were  intimate  during 
four  years  (while  I  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, he  being  all  that  time  its  clerk)  ;  and  Mb  solid, 
personal  qualities  made  upon  me  an  enduring  impression.  I 
found  the  temper  of  his  nature  amiable,  generous,  and  con- 
fiding beyond  any  thing  I  had  conceived  from  his  writings. 
He  was  far  more  capable  of  sustained  friendship  than  many 
persons  wnose  manners  are,  on  the  surface,  more  attractive 
than  his.  I  never  knew  him  to  do  an  ungenerous  thing,  or 
to  approve  a  mean  act.  Acquaintance  brought  out  a  broad 
and  deep  humor  which  his  appearance  did  not  indicate  to  a 
stranger.  He  had  the  laugh  of  a  large-souled  man,  which 
came  out  of  the  heart,  and  carried  magnetism  into  his  con- 
versation. He  abounded  in  wit  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  From 
standard  authors,  and  from  the  transient  literature  of  the 
day,  with  a  quickness  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  he 
extracted  all  the  sweetest  graces ;  and,  under  his  nicely- 
shaded  perception,  they  kindled  into  soft  and  mellow  liflht. 
A  familiar  friend  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  two  sides  of 
his  character ;  for,  while  his  life  was  apparently  rather  a 
stern  and  severe  one,  in  social  intercourse  he  was  one  of  the 
best  interpreters  I  ever  knew  of  the  finer  qualities  of  a 
humorist.  Though  he  was  somewhat  abrupt  in  manner, 
delicacy  of  feeling  was  his  most  striking  characteristic.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  because  he  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  moody,  or  even  cynical.  He  did  like  satire  ;  and  any 
man  who  deals  much  in  that  seldom  gets  credit  for  the  better 
parts  of  his  disposition.  Mr.  Robinson's  lot  was  not  one 
of  ease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  ong  of  constant  and 
miscellaneous  intellectual  struggle  for  support ;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  serenity  with  which 
he  bore  it,  —  without  discontent,  without  envy  and  suspicion, 
always  justly  towards  others  more  favorabty  situated. 

"  He  had  signally  an  honest  mind.     There  was  no  sham 
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Id  his  own  make  ;  and  he  never  practised  sophistry  or  char- 
latanry, or  tolerated  it  in  others.     His  was  not  the  custom 
of  saying  *  Yes '  for  the  sake  of  assenting ;  nor  of  saying 
*  No,'  unless  he  thought  and  felt  it.     Without  bias,  he  criti- 
cised right  and  left  the  opinions  and  actions  of  his  friends  ; 
and  he  yielded  free  approval  to  those  of  his  opponents,  if 
his  Judgment  so  determined.     He  looked  for  the  merits  of 
men  and  things ;  and  mere  title,  distinction,  fame,  weighed 
with  him  very  little.     I  recall  numerous  instances  of  the 
entire  independence  and  uprightness  of  his  opinions  at  a 
time  in  which  most  men  surrendered  their  individuality  with- 
out reflection  to  the  popular  tidal  wave.     Although  radically 
attached  to  the  administration  party,  he  criticised  Sumner  as 
freely  as  he  criticised  Vallandigham ;    and  many  a  time 
during  the  war  he  expressed  to  me  his  sympathy  with  those 
whose  personal  rights  and  liberties  he  thought  were  unduly 
infringed  under  the  shadow  of  the  '  war  power,'  as  it  was 
called.    And  his  heart  was  as  honest  as  his  intellect.     To 
•ay  that  he  was  beyond  corruption  is  saying  little  for  him. 
He  worked  hard  all  his  days,  and  never  wanted  for  his  labor 
more  than  it  was  worth.     I  do  not  know  anybody  who  hah 
done  contentedly  so  much  literary  work  for  such  moderate 
pay.      In  the  war-time,  in  which  all  salaries  were  raised 
under  the  general  inflation,  when  we  came  to  that  of  the 
clerk  of  the  House,  I  fixed  upon  a  sum  which  could  easily 
have  been  carried ;  but  he  insisted  upon  lower  figures,  which, 
he  said,  were  all  the  office  was  justly  entitled  tq  ask.    He 
was  a  model  man  for  public  economy,  and  could  not  be 
tempted  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of   living  which 
marked  him  to  the  end. 

"  Intellectually,  Mr.  Robinson  was  both  broad  and  acute. 
Bis  mind  went  out  after  principles,  passing  by  technical 
methods.  I  never  could  Induce  him  to  pay  much  reverence 
to  parliamentary  authorities.  His  Manual,  published  two 
years  ago,  really  contains  all  the  essentials  of  parliamentary 
law ;  and  it  ought  to  come  into  general  use.  It  is  a  book  of  , 
principles,  and  is  sufficient  to  suggest  all  the  necessary  forms ;  | 
but,  because  it  deals  in  principles  instead  of  forms,  I  doubt 
if  it  is  so  popular  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  wise  discernment 
and  his  retentive  memory  were  conspicuous  in  his  studies  and 
reading,  and  made  him  an  authority  within  the  range  of  his 
knowledge,  which  was  remarkable  for  his  opportunities. 
His  reading  was  miscellaneous,  covering  wisely  the  best  of 
modern  authors  in  the  English  language ;  and  he  was 
especially  eclectic  in  all  that  he  preserved  and  treasured  from 
his  reading.  He  was.  a  natural  and  pure  writer,  —  vigorous, 
penetrating,  and  incisive.  Considering  that  he  was  a  born 
critic,  and  that  he  indulged  his  ply  with  like  freedom  towards 
those  whom  he  favored  and  towards  those  whom  he  censured, 
we  must  all  of  us  acknowledge,  that  an  aim  for  justice  and 
truth  predominated  in  his  writings  to,  a  degree  uncommon  in 
the  compositions  of  criticism.  I  do  not  think  it  was  known, 
save  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  how  well-read  he  was ;  and 
certainly  very  few  readers  could  throw  aside  the  chaff,  and 
appropriate  the  real  grain,  more  rapidly  than  he  did. 

"  Mr.  Robinson  has  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  independent  fress.  In  high  party  times,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest,  most  pronounced,  and  most  fearless  of  all  our 


Independent  newspaper-writers.  The  obligation  of  free  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts  he  deemed  superior  to  the  fancied 
restraints  of  friendship;  and,  though  this  rule  may  seem 
unamiable  to  a  limited  number  of  interested  persons,  the 
practice  of  it  is  essential  to  free  and  independent  journalism. 
Before  Robinson's  day,  we  had  no  well-known  journalist  m 
this  State  who  made  the  venture  which  he  has  so  success- 
fully made.  He  did  not  forbear  to  publish  what  he  thought 
of  the  acts  and  opinions  of  a  public  man  from  fear  of  meet- 
ing him  at  a  dinner-table  the  next  week,  nor  from  that  other 
and  more  abject  fear  of  party  discipline.  An  impending  elec- 
tion did  n»t  shut  off  from  his  vision  justice,  truth,  or  duty. 
In  his  conversation  and  in  his  published  writings,  we  had  an 
interpretation  of  *  reform  within  the  party.*  If  he  could  have 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
maintained  in  still  higher  style  than  before  the  position  of 
(one  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  independent  press,  —  that 
itterm  of  so  much  reproach,  and  yet  of  so  much  honor." 

An  earlier  and  more  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Brno,  has  communicated  a  few  of  those  recollections  whicl 
throng  to  the  chambers  of  memory  when  the  name  of  Rob 
inson  and  the  days  of  the  antislavery  conflict  are  men 
tioned.     Mr.  Bird  writes,  — 


"  Somewhat  over  fbrtyyears  agoTTfirst  met  William  8. 
Bobinson  In  his  brother's  printing-office  in  Dedham,  —  he  a 
lad  in  his  teens,  I  ten  years  his  senior.  Ten  years  at  our 
•ges  then  seemed  to  separate  us  widely.  But  he  soon  after 
engaged  in  pursuits  which  stimulated  mental  activity:  I 
drifted  into  a  condition  which  checked  and  dwarfed  it. 
And  so  it  happened,  that,  when  we  were  brought  together 
ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  he  had  come  up  by  my  side ;  and, 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  '  we  clamb  the  hill 
thegither.'  It  was  hard  climbing.  Young  men  who  joined 
the  satislavery  movement  in  its  earliest  days,  and  especially 
those  who  left  the  Whig  party  and  acted  politically  against 


slavery,  met  a  proscription  commercial,  political,  and  social, 
of  the  bitterness  and  intensity  of  which  few  now  can  form 
any  conception.  Robinson  early  chose  his  lot  with  the 
friends  of  freedom ;  and  from .  that  day  to  his  last,  reckless 
of  personal  consequences,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  righting 
i  of  the  wrong,  and  to  the  most  fearless  discussions  of  public 
I  men  and  measures. 

"  His  life,  like  all  lives  whose  record  men  do  not  willingly 
let  die,  was  one  of  steady  toil  "and  struggle.  Unsparing 
critic  and  iconoclast,  wielding  a  pefrdevoted  to  the  unmask- 
ing of  hypocrisy  and  shams  and  knavery,  '  to  razing  out 
rotten  Opinion  which  writes  men  down  after  their  seeming,' 
he  aroused  antagonisms  where  easy-going  men  would  gloss 
over  prejudices  and  bigotries  and  \fcnaveries.  Men  who  knew 
him  slightly  thought  him  malignant :  we  who  knew  him  well 
knew  that  every  utterance  of  his  was  the  expression  of  the 
sincerest  and  profoundest  conviction  of  truth  and  duty; 
that,  vigorous  as  was  the  bow,  there  was  no  venom  in  the 
shaft ;  that  in  all  the  ink  which  flowed  from  his  fertile  pen 
there  never  mingled  a  drop  of  malice  or  unkindness. 

"How  my  heart  warms  as  I  think  of  the  brave  and  true 
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men  who  led  the  sacramental  hosts  through  the  long  struggle 
which  placed  Massachusetts  openly,  actively,  and  perpetually 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  won  their  final  victory  in  placing 
John  A.  Andrew  in  the  chair  of  Winthrop  and  Hancock  1 
There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.  Omitting  the 
living  whom  Massachusetts  delights  to  honor  still,  —  not, 
perhaps,  with  the  offices  which  have  come  too  much  to  be 
distributed  by  the  ward-room  politicians,  but  with  the  honor 
and  reverence  which  Massachusetts  always  awards  to  high 
qualities  and  great  services,  — I  may  properly  recall  the  names 
of  a  few  of  that  noble  army  of  heroes  who  led  in  those  battles 
of  freedom,  and  have  gone  to  their  reward,  —  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  Horace  Mann,  Theodore  Parker,  Erastus  Hopkins, 
Charles  Allen,  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Seth  Webb,  jun.,  James 
W.  Stone,  Burlingame,  Andrew,  Sumner,  Howe,  Wilson. 
Of  these  and  with  these  was  Robinson,  consulted  and  trusted 
as  one  of  our  wisest  and  best.  W  nether  there  wa9  counsel 
to  be  taken,  or  work  to  be  done,  the  circle  was  imperfect 
without  him. 

"  Robinson  wielded  no  mercenary  pen.  During  a  portion 
of  his  active  life  he  held  office,  in  which  he  did  faithful  work, 
and  received  fair  pay.  For  other  work  as  a  journalist  he 
received  moderate  compensation,  never  large  ;  but  few  know, 
none  so  well  as  I,  how  vast  the  amount  of  work  he  did  for 
which  he  received  and  expected  no  reward  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  done.  I  was  associated  with  him  for  3-ears  in 
these  labors,  and  I  know  that  his  anonymous  and  unpaid  work 
often  equalled  his  professional  and  public  work.  His  whole 
life  was  almost  literally  a  daily  struggle  for  his  daily  bread  ; 
but  no  consideration  of  personal  gain  ever  tempted  him  to 
any  act  not  in  accordance  with  his  sincerest  convictions, 
and  no  fear  of  personal  sacrifice  or  of  pecuniary  loss  ever 
deterred  him  from  doing  brave  battle  for  every  good  cause. 

"  '  The  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they 
live  forever?'  One  by  one  our  honored  leaders  and  loved 
friends  have  gone,  until  more  are  with  them  than  with  us. 
We  miss  them  all.  Robinson's  place,  the  last  made  vacant, 
most  freshly  reminds  us  of  our  loss.  We  miss  him  from  our 
grave  councils  on  public  affairs  ;  from  the  cheerful  gatherings 
for  good  fellowship  which  he  so  much  enjoyed  and  inspired; 
from  the  Club,  where,  for  twentj--five  years,  men  of  thought 
and  men  of  action  met  to  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and 
strengthen  each  other  for  the  battle  of  life.  Their  memories 
remain  ;  and,  now  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
sight,  good  omens  cheer  us,  manly,  purposes  inspire  us,  from 
the  bright  track  of  their  faithful,  fruitful  lives." 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  how  well. the  writer  of 
this  Memoir,  the  editor  of  this  volume,  has  performed  her 
affectionate  task.  None  had  a  better  right  to  do  it,  or  could 
have  done  it  better.  To  the  picture  she  has  given  of  her 
husband  a  few  touches  may  be  added ;  but  hardly  a  feature 
that  she  has  drawn  need  be  shaded  by  criticism)  bo  discern- 
ing  are  the  eyes  of  affection. 

Our  satirist  and  friend  was  not  a  commanding  person  ;  nor 
can  he  be  called  great,  though  he  had  some  of  the  least  com- 
mon elements  of  greatness.  A  little  more  reverence  and 
reserve  would  have  graced  his  character,  and  softened  the 


asperity  of  his  pen ;  a  little  more  enthusiasm  would  have 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  ideal  standard.  He  had  a  strong 
Saxon  sense,  not  too  much  refined,  such  as  Defoe  and  Frank- 
lin showed ;  and  he  belonged  in  their  class,  rather  than 
among  moralists  and  idealists.  He  was  of  the  sturd}',  jest- 
ing, warm-hearted,  reliable  people,  who  KeeD  the  middle  way 
of  life,  not  much  disturbed  by  visions  or  ambitions.  Of  such 
steady  and  level  qualities  were  the  plain  people  of  New 
England  and  of  the  mother-country :  they  stood  by  their  col- 
ors ;  they  minded  their  own  business;  and  what  was  the 
achievement  of  one  was  the  profit  and  glory  of  all.  Of  this 
sort  was  William  Robinson :  he  asked  little  of  the  world, 
was  content  with  his  lot,  expected  to  work  hard,  to  "  do  citi- 
zen's duty,"  speak  his  mind  freely,  stand  by  hi3  friends, 
remind  his  enemies  that  thej-  were  vulnerable ;  in  short,  to 
make  one  in  that  busy,  free-born,  progressive  multitude 
which  the  American  people  are.  He  neither  sought  nor 
valued  distinction  ;  nor  did  he  avoid  singularity  or  reproach 
in  the  line  of  his  duty.  As  Emerson  said  of  Theodore 
Parker,  he  was"  one  ' '  who  does  not  in  generous  companj-  say 
generous  things,  and  in  mean  company  base  things,  but  says 
one  thing,  now  cheerfully,  now  indignantly,  and  always 
because  he  must."  Alas  that  we  shall  hear  his  voice  no 
longer  1 

OONOOHD,  May  1, 1817. 

[8] 

MR  ALCOTT'S  "TABLE -TALK." 

When  Dr  Abbot,  the  famous  Exeter  schoolmaster, 
was  an  old  man,  a  friend  found  him  one  day  reading  a 
book,  which  everybody  else  had  read  long  before .    Upon 
his  noticing  this  circumstance,  Dr  Abbot  said  to  him: 
"I  have  this  advantage  compared  with  my  friends,  that  I 
can  read  the  same  book  twice  over  with  the  same  enjoy- 
ment, for  as  fast  as  I  read  I  forget."   Something  like 
this  happens  to  the  reader  of  Mr  Alcott'  s  books ,  which 
are  so  peculiar  in  their  method  that  one  may  read  them 
twice  over,  and  they  will  seem  as  fresh  the  last  time 
as  the  first,  and  be  more  readily  understood  and  appre- 
ciated.   For  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something 
obscure  and  enigmatical  in  them,  --either  from  the  com- 
plex and  abstruse  nature  of  the  thoughts ,  or  from  their 
quaint  and  involved  expression.    Mr  Alcott'  s  mind  is 
naturally  indirect,  avoiding  the  straight  and  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points ,  but  reaching  its  aim  by  a  cir- 
cuit more  or  less  prolonged .    He  does  not  find  it  neces  - 
sary  to  keep  his  abundant  intellectual  forces  under  strict 
logical  discipline,  --he  does  not  draw  a  horizontal  line 
and  make  them  step  up  to  it,  like  a  Scotch  metaphysician; 
but  he  allows  them  to  wander  about  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  foraging  where  they  please,  --provided  only  they 
will  come  home  when  they  are  wanted.    His  thought  goes 
out  like  Thoreau'  s  "gentle  boy, "  of  whom  that  poet 
said:-- 

"He  forayed  like  the  subtle  haze  of  summer. 

That  stilly  shows  fresh  landscapes  to  our  eyes, 
And  revolutions  works  without  a  murmur 

Or  rustling  of  a  leaf  beneath  the  skies." 


The  next  thing  to  notice  after  this  quiet  wayward- 
ness of  the  author  in  this  new  "Table-Talk,  "  as  in  his 
earlier  books  is  the  surprising  variety  and  scope  of  the 
reading  which  shows  itself  in  his  pages  .    He  might  say 

of  his  book  as  George  Chapman's  Monsieur  D' Olive  does 
of  his  London  lodgings,  --"1  will  have  them  the  rendezvous 
of  all  good  wits,  the  shop  of  good  words,  an  ordinary  of 
fine  discourse;  critics,  essayists,  linguists,  poets,  and 
other  professors  of  that  faculty  of  wit  shall,  at  certain 
hours  in  the  day,  resort  thither."    It  is  partly  this  throng 
of  topics  and  writers  that  confuses  the  reader,  who  does 
not  pass  so  readily  as  Mr  Alcott  himself  can,  from  one 
style  and  subject  to  another .    In  this  volume  of  less  than 
200  pages,  where  quotations  do  not  appear  to  be  exces- 
sively thick,  we  have  counted  more  than  50  authors  from 
whom  Mr  Alcott  quotes  more  or  less,  and  there  are  many 
citations  which  we  cannot  verify.    To  show  the  compass 
of  this  learning  we  will  give  a  list  of  names,  some  of 
which  may  be  new  to  our  readers .    Among  the  authors 
cited  are  No valis,  Jamblichus ,  Landor,  Shaftesbury,  James 
Howell,  Montaigne,  Aubrey,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Carlyle, 
Berkeley,  Coleridge,  Agassiz,  Thoreau,  Maxwell,  Glan- 
vill,  Dyer,  Plato,  Herbert,  Gray,  Plutarch,  Wordsworth, 
Richter,  Leigh  Hunt,  Dryden,  Bacon,  the  Bhagvat  Gheeta, 
Dante,  Evelyn,  Aristotle,  Henry  More,  Lysis,  Leighton, 
Max  Muller,  St  Augustine,  Erasmus,  Pythagoras,  Jacobi, 
Van  Helmont,  W.  T.  Harris,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Oersted, 
Milton,  Cudworth,  Ficinus,  Dr  Beale,  Leibnitz,  Simonides, 
St  John,  Kant,  Law  and  Cicero,  --to  mention  and  guess  at 
no  others . 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this  catalogue  of  borrow- 
ings that  there  is  any  lack  of  originality  in  the  "Table - 
Talk."   On  the  contrary,  there  is  often  thought  and  specu- 
lation enough  in  a  single  page  to  occupy  the  reader  longer 
than  most  modern  books  do.    Mr  Alcott,  notwithstanding 
all  that  he  borrows,  is  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers 
in  the  world.    His  zone  of  originality  is  not  a  very  broad 
one--still  less  a  whole  zodiac,  like  Shakespeare's  cre- 
ative mind,  --but  it  is  distinctly  marked,  and  however  Mr 
Alcott  may  wander  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  he  soon 
returns  to  this  originality  of  his .    This  it  is,  more  than 
the  quoted  passages ,  that  gives  a  charm  to  the  volume  be  - 
fore  us,  --and  it  is  the  most  profound  treatise  that  the 
author  has  written.    His  "Concord  Days"  are  more  lively- - 
his  "Tablets"  may  have  a  fresher  tone,  --but  the  deep 
questions  of  life  are  best  presented  in  the  "Table-Talk." 
It  contains  in  the  middle  a  singular  key  to  its  own  oracles, 
in  the  critique  of  Prof  Harris  of  St  Louis  on  the  character- 
istics of  Mr  Alcott' s  philosophy,  printed  under  the  name 
of  "Interleaves . " 
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[9] 

THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  BRONSON  ALCOTT 

The  Death  of  Mrs.  Bronson  Alcott,  mother  of  Miss 
Louisa  Alcott,  the  author  of  so  many  delightful  books,  took 
place  in  Concord  on  Sunday  evening.    This  event  had  long 
been  anticipated,  for  Mrs.  Alcott  had  passed  the  age  of  77 
years,  and  had  suffered  for  many  months  from  a  malady 
sure  to  be  fatal  at  last.    She  endured  the  suffering  and  fa- 
tigue of  her  illness  with  cheerful  and  even  humorous  forti- 
tude, and  died,  as  she  had  lived,  full  of  good  will  and  af- 
fection for  the  work  in  which  she  had  so  long  borne  her 
part,  with  diligence  and  a  good  conscience,  and  with  the 
warmest  love  toward  those  in  whose  happiness  she  had  so 
great  a  share.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  May 
of  Boston,  and  the  sister  of  the  beloved  clergyman,  Samuel 
J.  May  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.    She  was  born  in  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1800,  married  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  in  May,  1830; 
removed  to  Concord  with  her  family  in  1840,  and  has  lived 
in  that  town  almost  ever  since,  though  with  intervals  of 
absence  between  1848  and  1857.    She  died,  not  in  her  own 
picturesque  old  house  on  the  Lexington  road,  close  by 
Hawthorne's  "Wayside,"  but  in  the  Thoreau  house,  which 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt,  had  occupied  for  some  months. 
She  will  be  buried  on  Wednesday  at  Concord,  and  the  fu- 
neral will  be  private .    Mrs .  Alcott  was  a  woman  of  the 
best  New  England  stock,  and  of  remarkable  sweetness  and 
energy  of  character.    Her  celebrated  daughter,  who  much 
resembles  her,  has  more  than  once  drawn  her  mother's 
picture  in  her  books.    She  was  long  connected  with  un- 
popular causes,  and  cherished  the  persecuted  opinions  of 
the  abolitionists,  the  transcendental ists,  the  friends  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  of  many  other  social  reforms.    But 
she  was  never  wanting  in  her  domestic  duties,  often  se- 
vere and  depressing.    She  endured  poverty  with  spirit  and 
(patience,  she  shared  the  hearts  of  those  dependent  upon 
her,  when  her  own  was  often  sorely  tried;  and  she  sup- 
ported her  husband  in  the  years  when  doubt  and  ridicule 
followed  her  advanced  opinions,  and  the  gentle  philosophy 
which  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  teach.    Of  late  years 
Mrs .  Alcott  could  say  with  the  English  poet,  -- 

Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour, 

And,  with  inconstant  fortune,  friends  return. 

She  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  prosperity  which  she 
early  deserved,  but  which  only  came  to  her  after  many 
vicissitudes  and  disappointments.    But  it  came  then  in  its 
most  acceptable  form,  through  her  own  children,  whose 
success  had  been  secured  by  the  resources  of  her  spirit 
and  the  devotion  of  her  motherly  heart.    She  enjoyed  the 
triumphs  of  her  daughters  and  the  renown  of  her  husband 
with  more  satisfaction  than  if  they  had  been  her  own  per- 
sonal success;  and  she  lived  to  see  the  bright  side  of  the 
shield  which  had  so  long  been  darkened  with  adversity.   Al- 
though she  has  survived  most  of  her  contemporaries,  she 
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Would  the  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  are 
all  admirers  of  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  like  to  hear 
more  than  they  now  know  about  this  kind  friend 
of  theirs,  who  has  been  giving  them  so  much  pleas- 
ure by  her  stories,  and  never  writes  so  well  as 
when  she  writes  for  boys  and  girls?  Then,  let  me 
tell  you  something  about  her  own  family  and  child- 
hood, and  how  she  became  the  well-known  writer 
that  she  is.  She  not  only  tells  you  pleasant  stories 
about  "little  women"  and  "old-fashioned  girls," 
"  eight  cousins,"  and  children  "  under  the  lilacs," — 
but  she  shows  you  how  good  it  is  to  be  generous 
and  kind,  to  love  others  and  not  to  be  always  caring 
and  working  for  yourselves.  And  the  way  she  can 
do  this  is  by  first  being  noble  and  unselfish  herself. 
"  Look  into  thine  own  heart  and  write,"  said  a 
wise  man  to  one  who  had  asked  how  to  make  a 
book.  And  it  is  because  Miss  Alcott  looks  into  her 
own  heart  and  finds  such  kindly  and  beautiful  wishes 
there  that  she  has  been  able  to  write  so  many 
beautiful  books.  They  tell  the  story  of  her  life ; 
but  they  tell  many  other  stories  also.  So  let  me 
give  you  a  few  events  and  scenes  in  her  life,  by 
themselves. 


MISS     ALCOTT, 
The  Friend  of  Little  Women  and  of  Little  Men. 

By  F.  B.  S. 
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then,  which  had  been  settled  many  yean  before  by 
Germans,  fur  whom  it  was  named,  and  by  Quakers, 
such  as  c.imc  Ki  Philadelphia  with  William  Fenn. 
Here  Louisa  May  Alcott  was  born,  and  she  s|>ent 
the  first  t«<>  years  of  h;r  life  in  (lermantown  and 
Philadelphia.  Then,  her  father  and  mother  went 
back  to  Boston,  where  Mr.  Alcott  taught  a  cele- 
brated school  in  a  fine  large  building  called  the 
Temple,  close  by  lloston  Common,  and  about 
this  school  an  interesting  book  has  been  written, 
which,  perhaps,  you  will  some  day  read.  The  little 
Louisa  did  not  go  to  it  at  first,  because  she  was  not 
old  enough,  but  her  father  and  mother  taught  her 
at  home  the  same  beautiful  things  which  the  older 
children  learned  in  the  Temple  school.  By  and  by 
people  began  to  complain  that  Mr.  Alcott  was  too 
gentle  with  his  scholars,  that  he  read  to  them  from 
the  New  Testament  too  much,  and  talked  with 
them  about  Jesus,  when  he  should  have  been  mak- 
ing them  say  their  multiplication-table.  So  his 
school  became  unpopular,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  he  would  not  refuse  to  teach  a  poor  colored 
boy  who  wanted  to  be  his  pupil.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  white  children  were  not  willing  to 
have  a  colored  child  in  the  same  school  with  their 
darlings.  So  they  took  away  their  children,  one 
after  another,  until,  when  Louisa  Alcott  was  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years  old,  her  father  was  left 
with  only  five  pupils,  Louisa  and  her  two  sisters 
("Jo,"  "  Beth"  and  "  Meg"),  one  white  boy,  and 
the  colored  boy  whom  he  would  not  send  away. 
Mr.  Alcott  had  depended  for  his  support  on  the 
money  which  his  pupils  paid  him,  and  now  he 
became  poor,  and  gave  up  his  school. 

There  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Alcott's  then  living  in 
Concord,  not  far  from  Boston, — a  man  of  great 
wisdom  and  goodness,  who  had  been  very  sad  to 
sec  the  noble  Connecticut  school-master  so  shabbily 
treated  in  Boston, — and  he  invited  his  friend  to 
come  and  live  in  Concord.  So  Louisa  went  to  that 
old  country  town  with  her  father  and  mother  when 
she  was  eight  years  old,  and  lived  with  them  in  a 
little  cottage,  where  her  father  worked  in  the  gar- 
den, or  cut  wood  in  the  forest,  while  her  mother 
kept  the  house  and  did  the  work  of  the  cottage, 
aided  by  her  three  little  girls.  They  were  very 
poor,  and  worked  hard  ;  but  they  never  forgot 
those  who  needed  their  help,  and  if  a  poor  traveler 
came  to  the  cottage  door  hungry,  they  gave  him 
what  they  had,  and  cheered  him  on  his  journey. 
By  and  by,  when  Louisa  was  ten  years  old,  they 
went  to  another  country-  town  not  far  off,  named 
Harvard,  where  some  friends  of  Mr.  Alcott  had 
bought  a  farm,  on  which  they  were  all  to  live 
together,  in  a  religious  community,  working  with 
their  hands,  and  not  eating  the  flesh  of  slaughtered 
animals,  but  living  on  vegetable  food,  fortius  prac- 
tice, they  thought,  made  people  more  virtuous. 
Miss  Alcott  has  written  an  amusing  story  about 
this,  which  she  calls  "Transcendental  Wild  Oats." 
When  Louisa  was  twelve  years  old,  and  had  a  third 
sister  ("Amy"),  the  family  returned  to  Concord, 
and  for  three  years  occupied  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  who  wrote  the  fine  romances,  afterward 
lived.  There  Mr.  Alcott  planted  a  fair  garden, 
and  built  a  summer-house  near  a  brook  for  his 
children,  where  they  spent  many  happy  hours,  and 
where,  as  I  have  heard,  Miss  Alcott  first  began  to 
compose  stories  to  amuse  her   sisters   and   other 
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children  of  the  neighborhood. 

When  she  was  almost  sixteen,  the  family  returned 
to  Boston,  and  there  Miss  Alcott  began  to  teach 
boys  and  girls  their  lessons.  She  had  not  been  at 
school  much  herself,  but  she  had  been  instructed 
by  her  father  and  mother.  She  had  seen  so  much 
that  was  generous  and  good  clone  by  them  that 
she  had  learned  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  kind 
heart  and  to  do  unselfish  acts  than  to  have  riches 
or  learning  or  fine  clothes.  So,  mothers  were  glad 
to  send  her  their  children  to  be  taught,  and  she 
earned  money  in  this  way  for  her  own  support. 

But  she  did  not  like  to  teach  so  well  as  her 
father  did,  and  thought  that  perhaps  she  could 
write  stories  and  be  paid  for  them,  and  earn  more 
money  in  that  way.  So  she  began  to  write  stories. 
At  first  nobody  would  pay  her  any  money  for  them, 
but  she  kept  patiently  at  work,  making  better  and 
better  what  she  wrote,  until  in  a  few  years  she 
could  earn  a  good  sum  by  her  pen.  Then  the  great 
civil  war  came  on,  and  Miss  Alcott,  like  the  rest  of 
the  people,  wished  to  do  something  for  her  country. 
So  she  went  to  Washington  as  a  nurse,  and  for 
some  time  she  took  care  of  the  poor  soldiers  who 
came  into  the  hospital  wounded  or  sick,  anil  she 
has  written  a  little  book  about  these  soldiers  which 
you  may  have  read.  But  soon  she  grew  ill  herself 
from  the  labor  and  anxiety  she  had  in  the  hospital, 
and  almost  died  of  typhoid  fever;  since  when  she 
has  never  been  the  robust,  healthy  young  lady  she 
was  before,  but  was  more  or  less  an  invalid  while 
writing  all  those  cheerful  and  entertaining  books. 
And  yet  to  that  illness  all  her  success  as  an  author 
might  perhaps  be  traced.  Her  "  1  lospital  Sketches," 
first  published  in  a  Boston  newspaper,  became  very 
popular,  and  made  her  name  known  all  over  the 
North.  Then  she  wrote  other  books,  encouraged 
by  the  reception  given  to  this,  and  finally,  in  1868, 
five  years  after  she  left  the  hospital  in  Washington, 
she  published  the  first  volume  of  "  Little  Women." 
From  that  day  to  this  she  has  l>ecn  constantly  gain- 
ing in  the  public  esteem,  and  now  perhaps  no  lady 
in  all  the  land  stands  higher.  Several  hundred 
thousand  volumes  of  her  books  have  been  sold  in 
this  country,  and  probably  as  many  more  in  Eng- 
land and  other  European  countries. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Miss  Alcott  returned  to  Con- 
cord with  her  family,  who  have  ever  since  resided 
there.  It  was  there  that  most  of  her  books  were 
written,  and  many  of  her  stories  take  that  town  for 
their  starting-point.  It  was  in  Concord  that  "  Beth  " 
died,  and  there  the  "  Little  Men  "  now  live.  Miss 
Alcott  herself  has  been  two  or  three  years  in 
Europe  since  1865,  and  has  spent  several  winters 
in  Boston  or  New  York,  but  her  summers  arc- 
usually  passed  in  Concord,  where  she  lives  with  her 
father  and  mother  in  a  picturesque  old  house, 
under  a  warm  hill-side,  with  an  orchard  around  it 
and  a  pine-wood  on  the  hill-top  behind.  Two 
aged  trees  stand  in  front  of  the  house,  and  in  the 
rear  is  the  studio  of  Miss  May  Alcott  ("Amy  "), 
who  has  become  an  artist  of  renown,  and  had  a 
painting  exhibited  last  spring  in  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  at  Paris.  Close  by  is  another 
house,  under  the  same  hill-side,  where  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne lived  and  wrote  several  of  his  famous  books, 
and  it  was  alone  the  old  Lexington  road  in  front 
of  these  ancient  houses  that  the  lintish  Grenadiers 
marched  and  retreated  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
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it  in  the  homely,  crooked  paths  of  household  care. 
Hut  those  who  have  seen  Miss  Alcott  at  home 
know  that  such  is  not  her  practice.  In  the  List 
summer,  as  for  yean  before,  the  citizen  or  the  visi- 
tor who  walked  the  Concord  streets  might  hare 
seen  this  admired  woman  doing  errands  for  her 
father,  mother,  sister,  or  nephews,  and  as  attentive 
to  the  comfort  of  her  family  ns  if  she  were  only 
their  housekeeper.  In  the  sick-room  she  has  been 
their  nurse,  in  the  excursion  their  guide,  in  the 
evening  amusements  their  companion  and  enter- 
tainer. Her  good  fortune  has  been  theirs,  and  she 
has  denied  herself  other  pleasures  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  giving  comfort  and  pleasure  to  them. 

"  So  did  the  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  (odlioeu;  and  yet  Sex  heart 
Tba  kiwfcil  dudes  on  hcraeK  did  lay.** 


[11] 
MINOT  PRATT 

To  most  of  our  readers  this  name  will  recall  no  mem- 
ories of  their  distant  youth,  to  some,  however,  the  news 
of  this  good  man'  s  death  brings  up  fresh  recollections  of 
an  idyllic  period  nearly  forty  years  ago .    The  early  dream 
of  Hawthorne  and  Curtis,  Ripley  and  Dana,  the  imaginary 
world  in  which  Zenobia  and  Priscilla,  Ho llings worth  and 
Miles  Coverdale  lived  and  suffered  rises  to  the  mind  at 
the  thought  of  Minot  Pratt,  a  plain  Concord  husbandman, 
who  was  buried  on  Monday  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Haw- 
thorne .    He  was  the  trusted  farmer  and  one  of  the  few  men 
of  affairs  at  Brook  Farm,  and  in  1844  was  director  of  that 
community,  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana  being  the 
others.    He  had  gone  there  early,  like  his  two  associates, 
giving  up  his  trade  of  printing  the  Christian  Register  to 
«arry  out  his  theory  of  the  Christian  life  in  a  community 
of  equals  .    As  Mr  Dana  said  in  1844,  "At  Brook  Farm  we 
have  abolished  domestic  servitude .    It  was  a  deadly  sin-- 
a  thing  to  be  escaped  from.    Accordingly  it  was  escaped 
from,  and  we  have  now  for  three  years  lived  at  Brook  Farm 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  life  without  it.    At  Brook 
Farm  thev  are  all  servants  of  each  other;  no  man  is  master. 
We  do  freely  from  the  love  of  it,  with  joy  and  thankful- 
ness ,  those  duties  which  are  usually  discharged  by 
domestics  .    The  man  who  performs  one  of  those  duties  -- 
he  who  digs  a  ditch  or  executes  any  other  repulsive 
work,  is  not  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale;  he  is  at  the 
head  of  it."    Such  was  not  Hawthorne's  opinion,  for  in 
August,  1844,  after  living  at  Brook  Farm  for  some 
months,  he  wrote  in  his  diary:    "O,  labor  is  the  curse 
of  the  world!   Is  it  a  praiseworthy  matter  that  I  have 
spent  five  golden  months  in  providing  food  for  horses 
and  cows?"   Probably  Minot  Pratt,  having  a  soberer 
mind,  and  a  sweeter  spirit  than  Dana  or  Hawthorne, 
took  no  such  extreme  view  on  either  side .    He  went 
forward  for  years ,  toiling  diligently  in  his  vocation  at 
Brook  Farm,  and  then,  when  the  invasion  of  Fourier's 
disciples  let  the  serpent  into  that  paradise ,  he  retired 
poor  but  hopeful,  to  his  little  farm  at  Concord,  and 
there  made  a  domestic  community  of  his  own  4rom 
which  death  has  just  withdrawn  him  at  the  age  of  76 . 

Mr.  Pratt  was  born  in  Weymouth,  of  the  Old  Colony 
stock,  and  as  a  boy  was  put  to  learn  the  trade  of  stone - 
cutting.    Disliking  this,  he  went  to  New  Bedford  and 
learned  printing,  and  some  time  before  1829  was  at 


work  as  a  printer  in  Boston,  where  he  belonged  to  Mr 
R.  W.  Emerson's  parish  at  the  North-End,  and  was 
married  by  that  young  clergyman  in  1829.    The  Pratts 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  couple  whom  Mr  Emer- 
son married,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  some  remembrance 
of  their  early  connection  with  his  Hanover  street  church 
which  decided  them  to  remove  to  Concord  after  their 
Brook  Farm  experience.    More  likely  it  was  their  rec- 
ognition of  him  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  social  and 
religious  movement  which  they  had  joined,  and  which 
was  vaguely  termed  "Transcendentalism."    Mr  George 
William  Curtis  went  from  Brook  Farm  to  Concord  a 
little  earlier  than  the  Pratts ,  and  worked  for  a  while 
on  the  great  farm  upon  the  hill  near  which,  and  under 
a  broad  elm,  Minot  Pratt  in  1845  went  to  dwell  and  to 
plant  the  orchards  and  flower-beds  that  ever  afterward 
occupied  his  care  until  age  and  illness  imprisoned  him 
in  his  farm-house .    It  was  little  more  than  a  cottage 
and  the  friends  who  went  to  his  funeral  thronged  it,  as 
they  had  many  times  before  done  on  more  joyful  occa- 
sions.   Near  by,  when  he  first  occupied  it,  was  the 
home  of  Channing,  the  poet,  who  sung  there 

"Of  my  small  cottage  on  the  lonely  hill, 
Where  like  a  hermit  I  must  bide  my  time, 

Surrounded  by  a  landscape  lying  still 

All  seasons  through,  as  in  the  winter'  s  prime, 
Rude  and  as  homely  as  these  verses  chime." 

Not  far  off  Hawthorne  had  been  writing  his  "Mosses" 
in  the  "Old  Manse, "  and  two  or  three  miles  away,  by 
the  shore  of  Walden,  Thoreau  was  living  his  life  of  soli- 
tary study,  varied  by  the  companionship  of  these  and 
other  friends .    Mr  Alcott  was  returned  from  his  own 
little  community  at  "Fruitlands , "  and  was  rebuilding 
his  house  called  "Hillside"  on  the  Lexington  road,  while 
Mr  Emerson,  as  now,  was  in  his  study  on  the  edge  of 
the  village.    Amidst  these  friends,  each  busied  in  his 
own  ideal  way,  Minot  Pratt  took  his  place,  and  lived  his 
life --no  less  ideal  than  theirs,  though  outwardly  more 

laborious  .    He  tilled  his  acres ,  planted  his  trees  and  vines , 
and  dressed  his  garden  with  his  own  hands;  but  his  recrea- 
tion, and  one  might  say,  his  worship,  was  among  the  wild- 
flowers  and  woodlands,  which  he  knew  almost  as  familiarly 
as  Thoreau  did.    Thoreau  was  a  "poet -naturalist,"  Minot 
Pratt  was  a  farmer -naturalist,  --but  in  both  the  love  of 
nature  was  far  stronger  than  the  mere  scientific  thirst  for 
knowledge.    They  revered  nature  and  treated  her  with  the 
modesty  due  to  a  maiden,  and  with  the  respect  of  a  young 
lover.    This  sentiment  did  not  wither  as  age  came  on.  The 
May-flower  and  the  rhodora,  the  climbing  fern,  the  azalea, 
the  "rock-loving  columbine"  were  as  dear  to  Minot  Pratt 
at  three -score  and  ten  as  when  he  first  escaped  from  the 
city  to  the  freedom  of  the  fields  .    His  patient  hope  in  his 
last  sickness  was  that  he  might  live  till  the  flowers  should 
bloom  again;  and  the  crocuses  made  haste  to  blossom  in 
his  door-yard,  as  friendly  hands  bore  him  to  his  Concord 
grave . 

It  was  his  delight  to  plant  the  rose  and  delicate  wild- 
flowers  in  places  that  had  never  known  them,  not  in  gar- 
dens only,  but  along  the  wood-paths  and  lanes  where  he 
and  his  neighbors  rambled  so  often.    In  this  way  he  as- 
sisted nature,  and  helped  her  to  embroider  the  plain  sum- 
mer robe  of  the  New  England  landscape .    He  had  much 
industry,  little  ambition;  and,  though  he  wrote  well,  he 


seldom  published  anything.    In  conversation  he  was  quiet 
and  retiring;  in  opinion,  earnest  and  forward-looking.  The 
dream  of  his  youth  was  the  consolation  of  his  age;  and  he 
did  not  reproach  the  universe  for  the  failings  of  mankind. 
He  loved  humbly  and  hoped  nobly--two  lures  of  happiness 
which  those  who  most  seek  that  coy  nymph  least  remem- 
ber to  use  .    He  was  happy  in  the  affection  of  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  grandchildren;  but  he  would  have  been 
cheerful  even  in  solitude  .    One  of  his  three  sons,  who  died 
ten  years  ago,  had  married  the  sister  of  Miss  Alcott,  and 
so  the  "Little  Men"  called  Minot  Pratt  their  grandfather . 
At  his  kinsman'  s  funeral  Mr  Alcott  paid  the  tribute  of 
friendship,  and  his  daughter  sent  an  offering  of  pathetic 
verse,  which  we  are  permitted  to  copy.    We  print  it  else- 
where, as  well  for  its  truth  to  a  beautiful  character  as  for 
its  own  imaginative  grace. 


[12] 

CONCORD'S  ACADEMIA.    THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
REVIEWED 

Its  Origin,  Scope  and  Success—Main  Features 
of  its  System --Plans  for  Another  Year 

Concord,   Tuesday,  August  19. 

So  much  interest  is  shown  and  so  many  questions  are 
asked  in  regard  to  the  new  "school  of  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature" that  has  just  closed  its  doors  here,  that  perhaps  the 
simplest  mode  of  meeting  the  public  inquisitiveness  half- 
way is  to  devote  a  column  or  two  in  your  journal  to  its  past 
and  future.    The  Republican  and  its  correspondents  have 
already  done  much  to  make  its  true  character  known,  and 
the  reports  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  have  been  generally 
free  from  error,  exaggeration  or  disparagement.    These 
reports  have  been  few,  however,  nor  was  it  desired  by 
the  managers  of  the  school  that  they  should  be  frequent  or 
full .    Anything  like  a  daily  report  of  what  was  taking  place 
would,  in  fact,  have  interfered  seriously  with  the  design  of 
the  school  and  with  its  peculiar  course  of  instruction .   This 
was  largely  conversational;  and  conversation,  to  be  contin- 
ued day  after  day,  must  not  be  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
The  question  was  raised  in  the  faculty  at  one  time,  whether 
it  would  not  be  best  to  have  an  official  stenographer  to  take 
down  and  preserve  what  was  spoken;  but  this  was  negatived, 
as  involving  a  large  expense  for  what  might  be  a  very  doubt- 
ful good.    Even  the  presence  of  a  stenographer  who  does  not 
print  his  notes  is  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of  conversation; 
and  this  entire  freedom  was  desired  and  maintained  from 
first  to  last,  --without  a  dispute  and  almost  without  weari- 
ness.   The  soundness,  brilliancy  and  courtesy  of  the  con- 
versation were  a  perpetual  surprise  to  visitors,  and  an 
agreeable  disappointment  even  to  the  projectors  of  the 
school.    It  had  hardly  been  thought  possible  that  the  dis- 
putant, the  Philistine  and  the  bore  could  be  so  effectively 
shut  out  from  this  new  academy,  --yet  the  fact  was  done, 
the  mercy  granted.    It  was  a  fulfilment  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  of  the  Spanish  sailor's  prayer  to  Our  Lady:-- 
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No  people  have  been  more  surprised  at  the  success  of 
the  school  than  the  citizens  of  Concord,  almost  without  ex- 
ception.  They  were  prepared  to  pity  or  laugh  at  its  failure, 
--but  they  had  little  hope  that  it  would  come  to  anything. 
Probably  there  were  only  three  persons  in  the  town- -Mr. 
Alcott,  Miss  Peabody  and  Mr.  Sanborn- -who  from  the  first 
knew  what  was  aimed  at,  and  were  confident  that  it  would 
be  accomplished.    Mr.  Emery  of  Illinois  came  in  June, 
with  his  family,  and  added  a  reinforcement  to  the  garrison 
of  believers;  while  Mr.  Emerson,  relying  upon  the  assur- 
ances of  his  two  friends,  gave  the  plan  his  best  wishes, 
and  Prof.  Peirce  of  Cambridge  had  a  generous  trust  in  its 
accomplishment.    Mrs.  Cheney,  too,  of  old  time  a  disci- 
ple of  Mr.  Alcott  and  Margaret  Fuller,  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  thing  could  be  done.   At  the  West,  Dr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Harris  'took  stock"  in  the  enterprise;  which  was 
planned  in  the  snowy  days  of  last  winter  and  announced  to 
the  public  by  circular  early  in  the  spring.    Responses  began 
to  come  in  with  the  birds  and  flowers,  and  by  the  middle 
of  June  it  was  known  to  the  projectors  of  the  school  that  it 
would  not  lack  for  pupils.    They  also  knew,  --what  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  little  world  of  Concord  had  no  means  of 
knowing,  --that  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  instructors 
themselves  had  been  so  well  chosen  that  no  failure  on  that 
side  was  to  be  feared.    Meantime  the  curious  kept  inquiring 
"how  many  pupils  had  registered,"  and  "where  the  money 
was  to  come  from  to  pay  expenses,"  and  whether  the  whole 
thing,  after  all,  was  not  a  delusion  and  a  snare.    The  faith- 
ful possessed  their  souls  in  patience;  fitted  up  their  school- 
room, prepared  their  lectures,  engaged  boarding-places 
for  their  pupils,  and  serenely,  but  with  some  curiosity, 
awaited  the  issue.    It  was  uncertain  what  kind  of  students 
would  present  themselves,  nor  quite  clear  how  the  profes- 
sors and  lecturers  would  "hitch  horses"  together.    For  the 
most  part  these  last  were  personal  friends,  however,  ac- 
customed to  depend  upon  one  another,  and  not  so  anxious 
to  make  a  reputation  as  to  stand  by  each  other  in  the  work 
they  had  undertaken.    The  opening-day  came  at  last,  and 
when  it  ended,  after  a  conversation  of  Mr.  Alcott's  and  a 
lecture  of  Mrs.  Cheney's,  with  the  colloquies  accompany- 
ing, it  was  clear  to  all  present  who  had  experience  in  such 
matters  that  the  school  would  "go."   For,  as  soon  as  the 
old  admiral  hoisted  his  signal  for  engagement,  vessel  after 
vessel  of  the  colloquial  fleet  fell  into  line  with  beautiful  pre- 
cision, and  there  was  sea-room  for  all  the  maneuvers  of 
ship-of-the-line,  frigate,  brig,  barque,  steamer,  sloop 
and  gunboat,  each  according  to  its  kind.    Or  to  change  the 
figure,  -- 

So  had  he  seen  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start; 

Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 

For  to  Mr.  Alcott's  well-remembering  ear  the  conversa- 
tion had  the  true  ring,  as  in  the  days  when  Margaret  Fuller 
and  Emerson,  Parker  and  Lowell  and  Frederika  Bremer 
tossed  the  ball  to  and  fro  in  the  Boston  gatherings  of  the 
later  transcendental  times  thirty  years  ago  or  more.    The 
manner  was  different,  the  atmosphere  had  changed,  but 
the  substance  of  the  conversation  was  there.    And  among 
the  newcomers  were  some  who  brought  with  them  a  singu- 
lar conversational  facility,  adapting  itself  readily  to  each 


subject  as  it  arose,  and  finding  the  right  word  for  each. 
This  was  especially  true  of  Prof.  Harris,  Dr.  Kidney  of 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Emery.    Mr.  Emerson,  though  pres- 
ent, said  nothing,  nor  did  he  afterward  take  part  except  to 
read  a  poem  of  Shakespeare  at  his  own  house,  and  his  lec- 
ture on  Memory.    But  he  went  frequently,  listened  with 
his  wise  smile,  and  gave  to  the  accomplished  fact  its  first 
recognition.    Others  followed  where  he  led,  until,  about 
ten  days  ago,  the  last  skeptic  gave  way,  and  Concord 
joined  in  a  general  ovation  in  honor  of  what  it  had  expect- 
ed to  chuckle  or  mourn  over  as  a  fiasco.    Some  of  the 
doubting  Thomases  and  railing  Rabshakehs  prudently  left 
home  for  a  while,  that  their  change  of  countenance  might 
be  less  noticeable  to  themselves  and  others.    But  next 
year  they  will  all  with  one  consent  desire  the  return  of 
the  philosophers. 

In  considering  the  plans  for  another  year,  the  main 
features  of  the  system  adopted  have  been  brought  well  into 
view.    It  has  been  decided  to  make  the  school  distinctively 
one  of  philosophy,  using  literature  only  as  its  vehicle  and 
adjunct,  and  dispensing  with  science  as  commonly  under- 
stood.   A  few  lectures  will  be  given  next  year,  perhaps, 
to  show  the  relation  which  natural  science  bears  to  phi- 
losophy, but  the  whole  field  of  empirical  and  phenomenal 
investigation  will  be  left  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  it. 
Neither  did  it  seem  acceptable  to  the  founders  of  the 
school  to  let  in  teachers  of  the  so-called  positive,  or 
cosmic  or  evolutional  philosophy.    This  way  of  thinking 
was  thought  to  find  its  refutation  and  solution  in  the  more 
spiritual  philosophy  taught  by  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  Jones, 
Prof.  Harris,  etc.;  and  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  intro- 
duce a  refuted  or  a  warmly-disputed  proposition  into  the 
course  of  instruction.    Some  idea  of  the  system  actually 
followed  this  year  may  be  gained  from  Mr.  Emery's  list 
of  the  subjects  treated  by  lecture  and  conversation  in  the 
whole  five  weeks,  during  which  he  presided  as  director 
of  the  school.    This  list  is  as  follows:-- 

Lectures  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris:    1 .  How  philosophi- 
cal knowing  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  knowing.    The 
five  intuitions  of  the  mind.    2.  The  discovery  of  the  first 
principle  and  its  relation  to  the  universe.    3.  Fate  and 
freedom.    4.  The  conscious  and  unconscious  first  princi- 
ple in  relation  to  human  life.    5.  The  personality  of  God. 
6.  The  immortality  of  the  soul.    7.  Physiological  psychol- 
ogy.   8.  The  method  of  study  of  speculative  philosophy. 

9.  Art,  religion  and  philosophy  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  man.    10.  The  dialectic. 

Lectures  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott:    1 .  Welcome  and  plan 
of  future  conversation.    2.  The  powers  of  the  person  in  the 
descending  scale.    3.  The  same  in  the  ascending  scale. 
4.  Incarnation.    5.  The  powers  of  personality  in  detail. 
6.  The  origin  of  evil.    7.  The  lapse  into  evil.    8.  The  re- 
turn from  the  lapse  (the  Atonement).    9.  Freedom,  lapse, 
innate  ideas,  life.    10.  Valedictory. 

Lectures  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones:    1 .  General  contents 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy.    2.  The  apology  of  Socrates. 
3.  The  Platonic  idea  of  church  and  state.    4.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.    5.  Reminiscence  as  related  to  the 
pre -existence  of  the  soul.    6.  Pre -existence.    7.  The 
human  body.    8.  The  republic.    9.  The  material  body. 

10.  Education. 

Lectures  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney:    1 .  The  general 
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subject  of  art.    2.  Greek  art.    3.  Early  Italian  art.    4.  Ital- 
ian art.    5.  Michael  Angelo.    6.  Spanish  art.    7.  German 
art.    8.  Albert  Durer.    9.  French  art.    10.  Contempora- 
neous art. 

Lectures  by  D.  A.  Wasson:    1.  Social  genesis  and  tex- 
ture.   2.  The  nation.    3.  Individualism  as  a  political  princi- 
ple.   4.  Public  obligation.    5.  Sovereignty.    6.  Absolutism 
crowned  and  uncrowned.    7.  Representation.    8.  Rights. 
9.  The  making  of  liberty.    10.  The  political  spirit  of  '76. 

Lectures  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce:    1 .  Ideality  in  sci- 
ence.   2.  Cosmogony. 

By  T.  W.  Higginson:    1 .  The  birth  of  American  litera- 
ture.   2.  Literature  in  a  republic. 

By  Thomas  Davidson:    1 .  The  history  of  Athens  as  re- 
vealed in  its  topography  and  monuments.    2.  The  same, 
continued . 

By  Mr.  Emerson:    1.  Memory. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn:    1.  Social  science.    2.  Philanthropy 
and  public  charities. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol:    1.  Education. 

By  H.  G.  O.  Blake:    1 .  Selections  from  Thoreau's 
manuscripts . 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  were  five  courses  of  ten  lec- 
tures each,  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  during  five 
weeks;  while  the  sixth  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  was 
devoted  to  ten  more  lectures,  mostly  coupled  in  pairs. 
The  courses  of  lectures  (with  exception  of  Mrs.  Cheney's, 
which  were  historical  and  biographical)  were  distinctly 
philosophical,  while  the  single  lectures  and  pairs  were 
either  literary  or  general  in  their  character.    Mr.  Blake's 
readings  disclosed  not  only  the  admirable  poetic  style  of 
Thoreau,  but  also  his  peculiar  philosophy,  which  was  es- 
sentially religious  in  its  character,  though  not  in  accord- 
ance with  any  of  the  sects,  or  even  of  the  great  world- 
faiths.    Prof.  Peirce's  lectures  were  also  religious  quite 
as  much  as  scientific  or  philosophic;  and  through  most  of 
the  exercises  of  the  school  there  shone  forth  a  religious 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm.    This  was  quite  as  percepti- 
ble in  the  distinctively  transcendental  essays  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson and  Dr.  Bartol,  as  it  was  in  the  discussions  by  Dr. 
Jones,  Prof.  Harris,  Mr.  Alcott,  Miss  Peabody  and  others 
on  the  personality  of  God .    Yet  all  varieties  of  creed  were 
probably  represented  in  the  school,  as  were  also  all  parts 
of  the  country  except  the  extreme  South.    Two  ladies  from 
Virginia  came  the  last  week,  and,  a  little  before  them,  a 
lady  from  Kentucky,  who  had  been  prevented  from  reach- 
ing Concord  at  the  opening  of  the  school . 

The  whole  number  of  persons  who  attended  one  or 
more  sessions  of  the  school  was  between  350  and  400. 
Twenty-eight  course  tickets  were  issued,  of  which  27 
were  used;  about  20  complimentary  course  tickets,  of 
which  perhaps  15  were  used;  and  about  1150  single  tickets 
were  issued  and  used.    The  average  attendance  of  students 
was  about  40;  of  students  and  faculty  about  45;  but  at  Mr. 
Emerson's  lectures  160  were  present,  and  at  several  of 
the  other  sessions  more  than  70.    As  the  Advertiser  has 
spoken  not  quite  correctly  concerning  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  school,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what 
these  were .    The  estimates  of  its  receipts ,  before  it 
opened,  ranged  from  $450,  with  a  minimum  of  30  pupils, 
to  $750,  with  a  maximum  of  50  pupils.    Without  30  at 
least,  it  was  decided  not  to  open  the  school,  and  beyond 


50  the  managers  did  not  care  to  go.    It  was  from  the  first 
proposed  to  pay  the  lecturers  $10  for  each  exercise  of  the 
60  which  were  arranged  for;  but,  in  case  the  receipts  fell 
below  $600,  certain  lecturers  were  to  receive  no  compen- 
sation, and  others  less  than  the  stipulated  sum.    In  fact, 
the  receipts  amounted  to  more  than  $700,  and  every  lec- 
ture was  paid  for  at  the  agreed  price  of  $10,  or  $610  in 
all.    The  other  current  expenses  of  the  school  for  five 
weeks,  exclusive  of  rent  of  buildings,  were  about  $50,  of 
which  about  $30  went  for  printing,  postage  and  advertis- 
ing.  So  simple  an  affair  is  it,  in  a  town  like  Concord,  to 
found  and  maintain  a  summer  school.    At  this  rate,  you 
see,  it  could  be  continued  through  the  year  of  40  weeks 
for  less  than  $6000. 

A  constant  school  is  not  proposed,  but  in  July,  1880, 
the  summer  term  will  be  opened  again,  to  continue  four 
or  five  weeks  as  may  hereafter  be  determined.    Probably 
the  term  will  be  five  weeks,  and  the  courses  of  lectures 
arranged  in  sets  of  five.    The  whole  number  of  exercises 
in  that  case  would  be  55,  or  11  in  each  week,  omitting 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  but  holding  a  class  each 
Saturday  morning.    Prof.  Harris  and  perhaps  some  others 
will  be  asked  to  give  two  courses  of  five  lectures  each; 
and  Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Wasson,  Mr.  Snyder  of  St.  Louis 
and  Dr.  Kidney  of  Minnesota  will  probably  be  asked  to 
give  single  courses  of  five.    Other  persons  will  be  asked 
to  give  two  lectures  each,  and  still  others  one  lecture  or 
reading;  and  among  the  names  proposed  are  those  of  Mrs . 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Miss  Anna  Brackett, 
Eliot  Cabot,  Prof.  Peirce,  C.  S.  Peirce,  Dr.  Hedge, 
Prof.  Hyatt,  etc.    Mr.  Emerson  and  Dr.  Bartol  and  Mr. 
Blake  will  of  course  be  asked  to  read  next  year,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  have  two  readings  from  Thoreau  instead  of 
one .    But  all  these  matters  of  detail  are  still  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  faculty,  after  which,  --perhaps  in  September, 
a  short  account  of  the  school  will  be  printed,  and  the  an- 
nouncements for  next  year  officially  made.    The  classes 
will  meet  next  year  at  the  Orchard  House,  but  perhaps  in 
a  small  hall  built  for  the  purpose  near  the  present  school- 
rooms . 

[13] 
SANBORN  IN  1880 

FRANKLIN  B.  SANBORN  cannot  be  with  us  at  the  din- 
ner.  He  pledged  himself  to  attend  the  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties in  Cleveland,  O.,  on  the  same  day,  before  he  knew  of 
the  date  of  our  meeting.    In  1865,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Andrew.    In  October  of  that  year,  at  a 
meeting  over  which  Governor  Andrew  presided,  he  assist- 
ed in  organizing  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  until  1868;  and  has 
been,  since  1873,  the  sole  chief  secretary.    He  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  maintenance  of  that  important  or- 
ganization .   In  1 874 ,  he  called  together  the  first  Conference 
of  Charities,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  establishing  this 
institution  on  a  sound  basis .    He  has  written  several  of  its 
publications,  and  gives  its  history  in  two  reports  in  the 
social  economy  department.    In  1866  and  1867,  Sanborn 
called  the  meeting  out  of  which  grew  the  Massachusetts 
Infant  Asylum,  which  our  classmate,  Theodore  Lyman, 
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some  years  later,  so  generously  endowed.    This  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  institutions  in  existence  for  the 
preservation  of  infant  life,  where  the  father  and  mother 
have  deserted  their  offspring.    Sanborn  was  one  of  its  first 
directors,  and  largely  concerned  in  its  active  management, 
until  he  removed  to  Springfield  in  1868.    In  1866  and  1867, 
Sanborn  helped  to  found  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  which  first  made  successful  the  teaching  of  articu- 
lation to  deaf  children  in  New  England.    Sanborn  has  been 
for  two  years  president  of  this  institution,  and  has  seen  it 
grow  from  a  school  of  ten  or  twelve  to  a  school  of  eighty, 
with  a  national  reputation . 

In  these  works,  and  almost  all  of  his  charitable  enter- 
prises, he  labored  with  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe.    He  succeeded  Dr.  Howe,  in  1870,  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  in  Massachusetts;  and  in  that 
position  made,  in  1875,  a  searching  investigation  into  the 
abuses  of  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse.  Dr.  Howe  died  while 
this  investigation  was  pending;  but  after  his  death  Sanborn 
succeeded  in  pressing  through  his  project,  and  caused  the 
establishment  to  be  reconstructed  medically  and  morally, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  many  hundreds  of  poor  people.    In 
1877,  Sanborn  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  then  made 
of  the  Danvers  Hospital  and  the  Westboro'  Reform  School, 
and  effected  important  reforms  in  them  both.    In  1878  and 
1879,  in  co-operation  with  Gov.  Talbot  and  others,  he  re- 
organized the  whole  system  of  Massachusetts  State  chari- 
ties, with  special  reference  to  the  care  of  children  and 
insane  persons;  and  in  July,  1879,  became  Inspector  of 
Charities  under  the  new  board,  then  established  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.    Since  that  time  he  has  been  de- 
voting himself  particularly  to  the  administration  of  our 
lunacy  system,  which  has  grown  into  very  great  impor- 
tance.   He  visits  Cleveland  at  this  time,  especially  with 
a  view  to  present  that  matter  to  the  National  Conference, 
and  to  bring  about  the  concert  of  national  action.    He  has 
steadily  endeavored  to  reform  the  discipline  of  our  Ameri- 
can prisons.    In  company  with  the  late  Dr.  Wines,  he  wrote 
a  general  report  on  that  subject  for  the  International  Con- 
gress held  at  London  in  1872,  and  in  Stockholm  in  1878, 
though  he  was  unable  personally  to  attend  at  either  place. 
His  essays  on  the  prison  question  would  make  a  volume 
of  considerable  size,  while  his  other  writings—literary, 
philanthropic,  and  statistical- -would,  if  brought  together, 
make  over  half  a  dozen  volumes. 

In  1868,  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  and  as  a  journalist,  has  written  on  almost 
every  considerable  literary,  historical,  philosophical, 
and  political  topic .    He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Scribner's  monthlies,  the  Nation,  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Independent,  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
other  newspapers.    For  five  or  six  years  past,  he  has 
been  occupied  in  writing  the  life,  and  compiling  letters  of 
John  Brown,  of  Kansas  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  expects 
to  publish  the  book  in  1881 .    In  concert  with  Mr.  Alcott, 
Prof.  Harris,  and  others,  he  has  helped  to  establish  the 
Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  which  is  now  in 
its  second  year.    Sanborn  is  the  secretary,  and  one  of 
the  lecturers .    This  undertaking  promises  to  become  a 
permanent  institution. 

In  February,  1865,  Sanborn's  first  son  was  born. 
He  is  now  a  student  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  where 


his  father  was  fitted  for  college.    His  second  son,  Victor 
Charming,  was  born  April  24,   1867,  and  is  now  in  the  Con- 
cord High  School.    His  third  and  youngest  son,   F.  B.  San- 
born, Jr.,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1871. 

Sanborn  lived  in  Springfield  for  four  years,  from 
1868  to  1872.    Since  leaving  Springfield  he  has  resided  at 
Concord,  where  he  has  built  a  charming  house  on  Concord 
River,  and  named  it  'Ariana.  "   He  takes  possession  of  it 
on  his  return  from  Cleveland.    His  office  in  Boston  is  at 
the  State  House. 


[14] 
A  BOSTON  LITERARY  CIRCLE 

The  Chestnut- Street  Club- -Us  Lectures  and 
Conversations- -Record  of  its  15th  Season- - 
A  History  to  be  Published 

Boston,   Monday,   May  24. 

With  the  May  meeting  the  Chestnut- street  club  closes 
the  season  of  1879-80  and  the  15th  year  of  its  existence. 
During  this  time  it  has  been  the  leading  literary  circle  in 
Boston,  and  by  the  activity  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sargent,  at  whose 
parlors  the  members  gather,  it  has  numbered  among  its 
lecturers  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of  both 
the  United  States  and  England.    It  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
rival  here,  and  the  only  gatherings  which  approach  it  are 
the  "Alcott  conversations"  which,  for  two  winters  past 
have  been  given  in  the  parlors  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue.    During  the  past  winter  the  two  gatherings 
have  approached  each  other  in  mode  of  procedure  more 
nearly  than  before .    At  each  an  essay  or  address  has  been 
given  by  the  lecturer  of  the  day  and  conversation  from  the 
company  follows,  under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  of- 
ficer.   At  Mrs.  Sargent's  this  officer  has  been  her  father, 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol,  for  over  40  years  pastor  of  the 
West  church.    At  Mr.  Cook's  the  chair  has  passed  in  turn 
to  such  gentlemen  as  the  host  invited  to  occupy  it,  --a  fre- 
quent recipient  of  the  honor  being  Rev.  Dr.  Zabriskie  Gray, 
dean  of  the  Episcopal  theological  school  at  Cambridge . 

The  Chestnut- street  club  always  meets  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  third  Monday  of  the  month  during  the 
cool  season;  the  Cook  symposiums  have  occurred  on  Mon- 
day evenings  once  a  month.    The  Chestnut- street  club, 
from  its  history,  has  seemed  to  represent  the  liberal  side 
of  modern  thought,  and  any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Cook,  or 
has  read  his  lectures,  will  readily  understand  that  his  sym- 
posiums have  been  characterized  by  expressions  of  stanch 
orthodoxy .    Yet  Dr .  Bartol  and  Mrs .  Sargent  have  attended 
them, --in  hospitality  and  courtesy,  at  least,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cook  being  in  an  advanced  position  among  the  liberals,  -- 
and  the  venerable  clergyman,  and  also  T.  W.  Higginson, 
have  expressed  here,  always  receiving  courteous  attention, 
views  widely  differing  from  those  held  by  most  of  their  lis- 
teners.   In  fact,  Col.  Higginson  rather  shocked  some  of 
his  orthodox  friends  by  the  vigor  with  which  he  protested 
against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  inherited  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Chestnut-street 
club  has  in  reality  been  far  less  radical  than  would  be  sup- 
posed from  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it.    In 
its  early  days  it  was  known  as  the  Radical  club,  but  the 
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name  seemed  to  so  many  people  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
open  doors  and  unlimited  opportunity  for  talk,  that  closer 
management  was  necessary.    So  the  name  was  changed  to 
its  present  form,  and  the  opportunity  for  admission  nar- 
rowed so  as  to  exclude  some  objectionable  people  who  had 
before  this  invited  themselves  to  attend.    This  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change;  yet  I  have  heard  a  stout  orthodox  minis- 
ter illustrate  in  the  pulpit  the  impossibility  of  harmony 
among  persons  of  free  habits  in  religious  thinking,  by  cit- 
ing the  case  of  the  lately  defunct  (as  he  supposed)  Radical 
club,  and  from  this  decease  he  argued  for  the  ultimate 
certain  triumph  of  his  views.   That  the  club  is  not  destruc- 
tively radical,  or  anything  like  it,  however,  abundant  proof 
is  frequently  offered  at  its  meetings .    Of  all  the  lecturers 
in  the  last  few  years,  I  recall  only  one  who  has  been  a 
strict  materialist,  and  he  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
God  or  an  unseen  world.    He  simply  said  that  he  must 
limit  his  inquiries  into  the  universe  to  things  which  were 
presented  to  him  by  his  senses.    But  over  and  over  again 
there  has  been  asserted,  and  supported  with  hearty  ap- 
plause, --belief  in  a  personal  Creator; --and  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  immaterial  over  the  material .    Such  men  as  the 
late  Rev.  John  Weiss,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  and 
David  A.  Wasson  have  repeatedly  advanced  these  views 
and  had,  evidently,  the  nearly  unanimous  support  of  the 
company.    Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  has  received 
much  more  adverse  than  favorable  criticism .    Further- 
more, the  presence  of  so  positive  a  theist  as  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Peirce  of  Harvard,  is  ample  assurance  of  the  real 
conservative  character  of  these  "radical"  people. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  club's  life,  the  meetings 
were  held  alternately  at  Mrs.  Sargent's  and  at  Dr.  Bar- 
tors.    Since  then,  however,  they  have  been  held,  with  an 
occasional  exception,  in  Mrs.  Sargent's  parlors.    Her 
late  husband,  Rev.  John  T.  Sargent,  was  associated  with 
the  anti- slavery  agitators,  and  men  or  tnat  stamp,  as  well 
as  those  of  more  peculiarly  literary  affinities,  frequented 
the  meetings  of  the  club.    Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Charles  Sumner  and  their  associates  dropped  in 
occasionally;  and  among  the  lecturers  or  essayists  have 
been  Tyndall,  Thomas  Hughes  and  Coquerel.    The  leading 
writers  of  the  time,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes, 
Dr.  C.  P.  Crouch  and  others  have  attended;  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke  and  Col.  Higgin- 
son  have  taken  vigorous  part  in  the  discussions  which  fol- 
low the  essay.    Dom  Pedro  was  also  a  guest  while  visiting 
this  country  in  1876.    During  the  season  just  closed  the 
essayists  and  their  subjects  have  been  as  follows:    Prof. 
Benjamin  Peirce,  upon  "Ideality  in  Science";  Prof.  E.  S. 
Morse  of  Salem,  upon  his  observations  during  his  recent 
residence  in  Japan;  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  upon  the  dif- 
ferent schools  of  philosophy  so  far  as  relates  to  ethics; 
Prof.  John  Fiske,  upon  "The  Common  Origin  of  Languages"; 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  upon  "Representation";  Dr.  C.  C. 
Everett,  upon  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Comic";  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  upon  Jonathan  Edwards;  and  Prof.  Peirce, 
again,  upon  "The  Impossible  in  Mathematics." 

Records  of  these  1 5  years  have  been  kept  by  Mrs . 
Sargent  in  her  own  manuscript  and  in  newspaper  reports . 
She  has  had  messages  from  Europe  and  from  many  per- 
sons in  this  country,  speaking  of  the  club  meetings,  and 
with  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  club,  it  has  been 


decided  to  prepare  a  volume  giving  its  history  up  to  the 
close  of  this  season,  and  to  include  in  the  volume  abstracts 
of  the  essays  read,  which  shall  present  a  brief  view  of  the 
topics  discussed  at  the  club.    This  volume  is  already  in 
preparation  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  press  in 
the  fall. 


[15] 

CONCORD  CONVERSATIONS.    HAWTHORNE,  THOREAU, 
MARGARET  FULLER  AND  MRS.  HOWE 

An  Eddy  in  the  School  of  Philosophy—Biographic 
Conversations,  and  Feminine  Ethics--Hawthorne's 
Day,  and  the  Day  of  Learned  Women--Mrs.  Howe 
and  Miss  Peabody — The  Ideal  Exchange 

Concord,  Monday,  August  2. 

While  the  stream  of  philosophy  pours  on  through  these 
elysian  meadows,  and  while  the  echoes  of  scholastic  de- 
bate reverberate  from  our  "low  hills  in  the  broad  inter- 
vale," there  is  a  distinct  and  babbling  eddy  of  literary  his- 
tory, setting  in  as  a  reaction  from  the  deep  flow  of  self- 
determination  and  the  pure  intellect  into  which  last  week 
Mrs .  Howe  sent  a  rippling  torrent  of  feminine  ethics  and 
woman's  wit,  which  caused  a  sparkle  and  a  commotion  in 
the  waters  of  the  valley.    No  one  was  quite  prepared  for 
this  accession  to  the  attractions  of  Concord,  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  herself,  accustomed  to  cold  and  criticising  audi- 
ences as  well  as  to  the  friendly  gatherings  in  which  her 
best  words  have  been  spoken,  was  surprised  at  the  suc- 
cess of  her  essay  on  "Modern  Society."  The  name  well  de- 
scribes the  paper,  which  occupied  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in 
reading  and  gave  in  that  time,  a  cursory  but  inclusive  and 
essentially  just  glimpse  of  that  conglomerate  of  many  na- 
tions and  epochs  of  culture  which  constitutes  society  to- 
day.   Foolish  scribblers  in  the  newspaper  offices,  galled 


and  nettled  by  the  garment  of  wit  with  which  Mrs .  Howe 
both  covered  and  discovered  the  sore  spots  of  journalism, 
have  spoken  of  her  criticisms  as  "cynical,"  which  is  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  if  one  should  accuse  the  Boston  Jour- 
nal of  persiflage,  or  the  Advertiser  of  telling  'the  whole 
news  and  the  truth  about  it."   Her  arrows  were  barbed 
with  wit,  and  feathered  with  graceful  diction,  so  that 
where  they  hit  they  stuck,  --but  each  cry  of  the  wounded 
creature  has  more  malice  in  it  than  the  whole  utterance  of 
Mrs .  Howe .    That  the  press  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
has  been  "largely  salaried  by  the  enemies  of  freedom" 
is  a  fact  as  notorious  as  anything  that  journalists  glory  in, 
now  that  they  are  getting  above  the  custom  of  taking  pay 
for  their  opinions,  which  many  editors  seem  to  regard  as 
the  proper  way  to  utilize  a  position  of  trust  on  a  newspaper 
staff.    To  deny  that  editors  have  done  this,  as  lawyers 
have,  is  silly,  and  that  it  is  still  done  is  much  to  be  feared. 
They  do  not  always  march  boldly  up  to  the  man  or  corpo- 
ration that  is  to  fee  them,  and  hold  out  their  hand  for  it,  -- 
but  there  are  other  ways  quite  as  effective  of  persuading 
a  journalist  through  his  pocket  that  certain  positions  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  his  newspaper.    Nothing  disguises  from 
an  editor  the  guilt  of  gambling  in  Rocky  mountain  mines  so 
much  as  the  ownership  at  cheap  purchase  of  a  little  mining 
stock;  nothing  so  enlightens  a  financial  writer  concerning 
the  intricacies  of  the  New  York  stock  market  as  a  few 
"puts  and  calls"  from  the  great  grab-bag  of  Jay  Gould.    In 
respect  to  the  Jesuits  and  their  Boston  friends,  Mrs.  Howe 
is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  and  of  imparting 
a  little  logic  to  her  critics,  who  never  seem  to  have  heard 
of  the  boy  and  the  mantle  at  King  Arthur's  court.    That 
"kind  courteous  child  that  could  much  of  wisdom"  did  great 
mischief  with  his  pretty  mantle  that  he  pulled  forth  'be- 
tween two  nut- shells." 

It  shall  never  become  that  wife 

That  hath  once  come  amiss; 
Then  every  knight  in  Arthur's  court 

Began  to  care  for  his . 

Forth  came  dame  Guenever, 

To  the  mantle  she  her  hied; 
The  lady  she  was  new  fangle, 

But  yet  she  was  afraid . 

She  had  some  reason  to  be,  of  course,  and  when  she  put  on 
the  mantle  she  felt  toward  that  "courteous  child"  much  as 
the  Boston  newspapers  seem  to  feel  toward  Mrs.  Howe:-- 

She  curst  the  weaver  and  the  walker, 

The  clothe  that  had  wrought, 
And  bade  a  vengeance  on  his  crown 

That  hither  had  it  brought. 

"I  had  rather  be  in  a  wood, 

Under  a  green  tree, 
Than  in  King  Arthur's  court 

Shamed  for  to  be." 

Methinks  I  spy  some  prophecy  of  the  Respectable  Daily  in 
another  part  of  this  "cynical"  ballad :-- 


32  Forth  came  an  old  knight, 

Pattering  o'er  a  creed,  -- 
For  why  this  mantle  might 
Do  his  wife  some  need. 

When  she  had  ta  'en  the  mantle 

Of  cloth  that  was  made, 
She  had  no  more  left  on  her 

But  a  tassel  and  a  thread. 

As  for  The  Republican,  I  take  it  to  be  the  wife  of  Sir 
Cradock  in  this  parable: -- 

Forth  came  Cradock's  lady, 

Shortly  and  anon; 
But  boldly  to  the  mantle 

Then  is  she  gone. 

When  she  had  ta'en  the  mantle 

And  cast  her  about, 
Up  at  her  great  toe 

It  began  to  crinkle  and  crowt; 
She  said,   "Bow  down  mantle! 

And  shame  me  not  for  nought . 

"Once  I  did  amiss, 

I  tell  you  certainly, 
When  I  kist  Cradock's  mouth 

Under  a  green  tree; 
When  I  kist  Cradock's  mouth 

Before  he  married  me." 

When  she  had  her  shriven, 

And  her  sins  she  had  told, 
The  mantle  stood  about  her 

Right  as  she  would, 
Seemly  of  color, 

Glittering  of  gold. 

Whereupon  the  rest  of  the  ladies  began  to  slander  and 
make  faces  at  my  Lady  Cradock,  after  the  cynical  fash- 
ion of  this  world,  -- 

"See  you  not  yonder  woman 

That  maketh  herself  so  clean,"  etc. 

These  things  are  an  allegory,  Philip,  and  it  is  just  as  good 
now  as  it  was  in  the  old  times  of  Arthur  or  Sesostris.    But 
I  am  going  far  astray  from  the  green  trees  of  Concord, 
under  which  Mrs.  Howe  held  her  conference,  and  did  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  Margaret  Fuller. 

This  sibyl  of  Massachusetts  is  often  commemorated 
in  the  Orchard  House  chapel,  and  there  just  occurs  to  me 
at  this  moment  a  passage  in  Mr.  Emerson's  account  of 
her  truth- speaking,  which  the  newspapers  of  today,  may 
as  well  bear  in  mind.    "A  truth- speaker,"  says  Emerson, 
"is  worth  more  than  the  best  police,  and  more  than  the 
laws  or  governors;  for  these  do  not  always  know  their  own 
side,  but  will  back  the  crime  for  want  of  this  very  truth- 
speaker  to  expose  them.    That  is  the  theory  of  the  news- 
paper, --to  supersede  official  by  intellectual  influence. 
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But,  though  the  apostles  establish  the  journal  (the  Boston 
Journal  is  not  meant  here)  it  usually  happens  that,  by  some 
strange  oversight,  Ananias  slips  into  the  editor's  chair." 
Ananias,  you  will  remember,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  of  America,  --and  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  give  the  government  a  second  instead  of 
a  first  mortgage.    The  result  was  unfortunate  for  him, 
and  he  could  not  even  settle  the  property  on  Mrs.  Ananias, 
so  that  his  creditors  came  in  and  took  everything- -even 
Sapphira  herself.    But  this  is  a  case  not  often  cited  in  the 
railroad  and  mining  literature  of  today .    There  was  once 
an  "Emma"  mine,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  "Sapphira" 
mine?    Let  me  recommend  the  name  for  Gen.  Grant's  new 
company,  which  furnishes  so  good  an  opening  for  the  jour- 
nalistic Ananias  and  the  stock-watering  Sapphira,  unless 
the  moral  heroism  of  Gen.  Grant  (displayed  to  such  advan- 
tage at  Samana  bay  and  amid  the  St.  Louis  whisky- ring) 
shall  keep  the  enterprise  up  to  the  apostolic  standard.    But 
whither  am  I  wandering  once  more?    What  Mrs.  Howe  said 
of  Margaret  Fuller  was  so  true,  both  of  her  and  of  Boston, 
that  it  deserves  the  wide  currency  it  is  getting  in  the  news- 
papers; and  in  the  conversation  that  followed  Mrs.  Howe's 
sister  (in  Margaret  Fuller's  time  the  wife  of  the  Sculptor 
Crawford)  bore  her  testimony  to  the  womanly  and  mother- 
ly devotion  of  Margaret  in  the  last  year  of  her  life  in  Italy. 
These  conversations  of  reminiscence  and  anecdote,  --bio- 
graphical conversations  in  fact- -are  the  most  charming 
part  of  the  Concord  festival,  and  that  which  is  hardest  to 
gather  up  and  record.    The  reporters  make  some  attempt 
at  it,  but  only  give  shreds  and  patches  without  the  effect  of 
the  whole.    Thoreau's  life  was  thus  treated  one  evening  in 
conversation  at  a  private  house,  where  many  of  the  stu- 
dents of  philosophy  were  present,  and  two  days  after  the 
so-called  "woman's  day"  at  the  school,  Hawthorne  had  a 
morning,  and  Margaret  Fuller  an  afternoon- -at  both  which 
conversations  Miss  Peabody  was  the  chief  speaker,  and 
gave  most  delightful  and  instructive  reminiscences  of 
those  two  friends  of  her  youth.    Hawthorne,  as  you  know, 
married  Miss  Peabody's  sister  Sophia,  and  with  Margaret 
Fuller  Miss  Peabody  was  associated  in  Mr.  Alcott's  Tem- 
ple school  in  the  year  1836. 

The  Hawthorne  conversation  Saturday  morning  took  the 
place  of  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Peirce  of  Cambridge,  whose  ill- 
ness will  prevent  him  from  speaking  at  all  in  the  Concord 
course.    It  opened  with  the  reading  of  those  exquisite  pas- 
sages from  Ellery  Channing,  the  poet,  in  which  he  describes 
Hawthorne  as  he  was  during  the  years  of  his  early  married 
life  at  the  Old  Manse,  when  Channing  was  his  most  intimate 
friend  and  companion.    One  of  the  passages  read  was  writ- 
ten to  celebrate  another  friend,  whom  Channing  styles 
"Count  Julian, "  but  in  it  are  strangely  mixed  traits  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  even  features  of  his  personal  aspect  such  as 
these: — 

As  in  some  stately  grove  of  singing  pines 
One  tree,  more  marked  than  all,  decisive  rears 
Its  grand  aspiring  figure  to  the  sky, 
Remote  from  those  beneath,  and  o'er  whose  top 
The  first  faint  light  of  dawn  familiar  plays. -- 
So  in  Count  Julian's  face  there  was  the  soul 
Of  something  deeper  than  the  general  heart,  — 
Some  memory  more  near  to  other  worlds, 
Time's  recollections  and  the  storied  Past. 


His  pure  slight  form  had  a  true  Grecian  charm, 

Soft  as  the  willow  o'er  the  river  swaying, 

Yet  sinewy  and  capable  of  action; 

Such  grace  as  in  Apollo's  figure  lay, 

When  he  was  moving  the  still  world  with  light. 

Those  soft,  still  hazel  orbs  Count  Julian  had, 
Looked  dream -like  forth  on  the  familiar  day, 
Yet  eloquent,  and  full  of  luminous  force, 
Sweetly  humane,  that  had  no  harshness  known,  -- 
Unbroken  eyes  where  Love  forever  dwelt. 
This  art  of  nature  which  surrounded  him, 
This  made  Count  Julian  what  he  was  to  me, 
Which  neither  time  nor  place,  nor  poet's  pen, 
Nor  sculptor's  chisel  can  e'er  mold  again. 

In  a  later  prose  piece  Channing  speaks  of  a  different 
aspect  in  which  Hawthorne  can  be  viewed,  and  indulges  a 
little  his  own  love  of  humor.    "The  Concord  novelist,"  he 
says,   "was  a  handsome,  bulky  character,  with  a  soft, 
rolling  gait.    A  wit  said  he  seemed  like  a  boned  pirate. 
Shy  and  awkward,  he  dreaded  the  stranger  in  his  gates. 
One  of  the  things  he  most  dreaded  was  to  be  looked  at 
after  he  was  dead.    Lovely,  amiable  and  charming,  his 
absent-mindedness  passed  for  unsocial,  when  he  was 
hatching  a  new  tragedy.    As  a  writer,  he  loves  the  mor- 
bid and  the  lame .    His  characters  are  not  drawn  from 
life;  his  plots  and  thoughts  are  often  dreary,  as  he  him- 
self was  in  some  lights.    Hawthorne,  swallowed  up  in  the 
wretchedness  of  life,  --in  that  sardonic  Puritan  element 
that  drips  from  the  elms  of  his  birth-place- -thought  it  in- 
expressibly ridiculous  that  any  one  should  notice  man's 
miseries- -these  being  his  staple  product.    Thoreau  looked 
upon  it  as  equally  nonsense,  --because  men  had  no  miser- 
ies at  all  except  those  of  indigestion  and  laziness,  manu- 
factured to  their  own  order.    The  writer  of  fiction  could 
not  read  the  naturalist,  probably;  and  Thoreau  had  no  more 
love  for  fiction  in  books  than  in  character.    Yet  in  the  stoi- 
cal fond  of  their  characters  they  were  alike;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Hawthorne  truly  admired  Thoreau.    A  vein  of 
humor  had  they  both:    and  when  they  laughed,  like  Shelley, 
the  operation  was  sufficient  to  split  a  pitcher."   So  far, 
Ellery  Channing,  --and  these  passages,  with  others,  were 
read  at  the  conversation  Saturday,  to  serve  as  a  text.   An- 
other Mr.  Channing,  the  poet's  cousin,  was  present,  and 
had  much  to  say  of  the  serious  and  noble  side  of  Haw- 
thorne's life, --his  high  sense  of  honor,  his  patriotism, 
his  equity  and  generosity.    Miss  Peabody  dwelt  on  his  in- 
ward and  domestic  traits,  some  of  which  she  ascribed  to 
his  ancestry  and  some  to  his  early  habits  of  life,  in  great 
seclusion,  not  even  taking  his  meals  with  his  mother, 
though  living  in  the  same  house  with  her  for  many  years . 
She  secluded  herself  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
dressed  in  white,  took  her  meals  in  her  own  room,  and 
thus  broke  up  every  family  arrangement;  so  that  Haw- 
thorne once  said  to  Miss  Peabody,  "We  don't  live  at  our 
house,  --we  only  vegetate."   She  quoted  many  other  re- 
marks of  his,  --"The  reason  I  am  a  democrat  is  because 
the  Salem  people  are  whigs,"  "I  am  destitute  of  the  malice 
that  generally  belongs  to  sensitive  natures."  Miss  Peabody 
was  struck  with  the  remark,  and  asked,   "Are  sensitive 
natures  malicious?"    "Yes,"  replied  Hawthorne,   'they 
are  wounded  so  easily  that  self-defense  begins  even  in 
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babyhood,  --and  in  self-defense  they  use  malice."   Mr. 
Channing  said  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  Haw- 
thorne was  his  sympathetic  heart,  and  his  penetrating 
glance .    There  was  no  more  keeping  a  secret  from  him 
than  from  an  angel;  he  read  you  like  a  book.    "But  there 
was  a  singular  tenderness  also;  so  that  James  Freeman 
Clarke  at  his  funeral  spoke  of  him  as  the  friend  of  sin- 
ners,"--which  Miss  Peabody  said  well  described  him. 
He  had  many  remarkable  confidences  from  sinful  men, 
and  he  always  respected  their  confidence.    Respecting 
his  admirable  style:  when  Mr.  Channing  asked  him  how 
he  came  by  it,  Hawthorne  said,   "It  is  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  practice,  and  of  a  desire  to  tell  the  simple  truth  as 
honestly  and  vividly  as  I  can."   Mr.  Alcott  related  anec- 
dotes of  Hawthorne  and  read  his  own  tribute  to  his  neighbor 
on  the  "Concord  Days";  and  Mr.  Lathrop,  the  son-in-law 
and  biographer  of  Hawthorne,  also  spoke  to  several  points 
in  the  conversation,  which  continued  for  nearly  three 
hours,  and  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  who  heard  it. 

Miss  Peabody  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons  in 
the  Concord  school,  which  she  attends  twice  a  day,  with  un- 
wearied devotion,  and  in  which  she  often  has  the  best  thing 
to  say.    She  is  at  her  best  in  personal  reminiscence,  --and 
her  memory  retains  firmly  the  exact  situation  and  precise 
word  of  many  years  gone  by.    She  misses  dates  sometimes, 
and  may  give  the  right  speech  to  the  wrong  person,  but  that 
does  not  make  her  conversation  less  entertaining.    Her 
strongest  interest  at  present  is  in  the  kindergarten  methods 
of  education,  and  among  the  students  of  the  school  of  phi- 
losophy are  several  "kindergartners , "  as  she  calls  the 
teachers  by  this  system,  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,--from  St.  Louis,  from  San  Francisco,  from  Pitts- 
burg, etc.,  drawn  hither  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Pea- 
body, or  the  fame  of  Prof.  Harris.    Among  them  till  lately 
has  been  Miss  Blow  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  managed  fifty  or 
sixty  kindergartens  there .    The  Concord  school  itself  is  an 
idealist's  exchange,  where  poets,  philosophers,  teachers 
and  literary  men  and  women  of  all  classes  meet  and  part 
from  day  to  day .    Mr.  Calvert  of  Newport,  Mr.  Stedman 
of  New  York,  and  many  more  have  come  or  will  come  to 
the  place  of  assembly.    "Hail  to  thee,  O  man,"  says  the 
Vendiclad,   "who  hast  come  from  the  transitory  place  to 
the  imperishable."  Walt  Whitman,  now  traveling  in  Cana- 
da, was  invited  hither,  and  might  have  come,  had  he  not 
made  an  engagement  to  go  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up 
the  Saguenay  on  a  three-weeks'  journey  by  boat,  which  will 
continue  until  the  sessions  of  the  school  are  closed  on  the 
14th  of  August. 


[16] 
THE  LATE  PROF.  PEIRCE 

At  the  death  of  some  men  and  of  many  women  it  is 
proper  that  the  few  who  knew  them  best  should  say,  to  us 
who  survive,  what  their  life-work  was,  and  what  the  char- 
acter which  shaped  it  or  grew  out  of  it.    But  when  men  of 
a  public  genius,  and  of  known  fame,  pass  from  earth,  and 
their  lives  are  commemorated  by  other  public  persons , 
there  may  yet  be  room  for  the  reminiscences  of  those  who 
knew  them  less  intimately,  but  who,  from  casual  associ- 


ation, or  the  communication  of  pupil  with  teacher,  may 
have  noted  traits  that  sometimes  escape  the  observation 
of  familiar  acquaintance.    It  is  a  maxim  in  one  of  Prof. 

Pierce's  polygon  of  sciences- -astronomy- -that  the  eye 
sees  better  in  certain  star-fields,  by  a  side  glance,  than 
by  direct  gaze.  Let  this  be  the  excuse  (as  respect  and 
affection  are  the  motive)  for  adding  a  few  words  to  the 
tributes  that  genius  and  friendship  will  pay  to  this  man 
of  friendly  and  soaring  genius. 

To  most  young  men  Peirce,  in  his  own  mathemati- 
cal demesne,  was  formidable  or  quite  inaccessible, 
the  warder  of  an  enchanted  tower,  whose  banner  bore 
a  strange  device  (being  interpreted,  it  said  Excelsior) 
whose  speech  was  foreign,  and  who  paced  his  battlements 
with  a  far-looking  manner, 

His  thoughts  conversing  with  the  sky. 

But  when  this  wizard  stepped  down  from  his  post,  crossed 
his  moat  and  opened  his  garden  gate,  nothing  could  be 
more  attractive  than  the  vistas  and  plantations  he  opened 
to  our  view.    I  remember  as  but  yesterday,  though  it  be 
well-nigh  30  years  ago,  the  blank  confusion  with  which 
the  ill- instructed  youth  confronted  his  problems,  and  the 
Sphinx  who  gave  them  out,  and  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  same  youth  when  the  range  and  scope  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  was  flashed  upon  his  imagination,  in  the 
fascinating  lectures,  of  which  he  gave  us  only  too  few. 
Few  men  could  suggest  more  while  saying  so  little,  or 
stimulate  so  much,  while  communicating  next  to  nothing 
that  was  tangible  and  comprehensible.    The  young  man 
that  would  learn  the  true  meaning  of  apprehension  as  dis- 
tinct from  c omprehens ion ,  should  have  heard  the  profes- 
sor lecture,  after  reciting  to  him. 

Peirce  was  a  transcendentalist  in  mathematics,  as 
Agassiz  was  in  zoology,  and  a  certain  subtile  tie  of  af- 
finity connected  these  two  men,  so  unlike  in  their  special 
genius.    Looking  up  to  his  familiar  stars,  Peirce  might 
have  said  to  Agassiz,  as  Persius  to  Coruntus,  -- 

Nescio  quid,  certe  est,  quod  te  mihi 

temperat  astrum; 
Some  star,  alone  to  heaven  known, 
Attuned  in  tone  these  souls  of  ours. 

Other  professors,  genial  or  learned  or  wise,  or  all  three 
in  one,  like  Dr.  Walker,  adorned  in  my  time  the  places 
they  held  at  Cambridge,  but  Agassiz  and  Peirce  were  the 
men  of  genius  we  met  there.    Alike  in  this,  they  were  also 
alike  in  their  enthusiasm,  which  neither  the  piercing  skep- 
ticism of  Cambridge  could  wither,  nor  declining  years 
chill  with  the  frost  of  age.    Indeed,  we  have  fancied  that 
Peirce  grew  more  enthusiastic  as  he  grew  older;  those 
long  gray  locks  were  not  shaken  in  reproof  of  youthful 
eagerness,  like  so  many  bald  heads  we  have  known,  but 
the  magnificent  front  they  encircled  smiled  a  welcome  to 
all  that  was  new  and  advancing.    The  thing  he  distrusted 
was  routine  and  fanatical  method,  whether  new  or  old;  for 
thought,  salient,  vital,  cooperative  thought,  in  novel  or 
in  ancient  aspects,  he  had  nothing  but  respect  and  further- 
ance.   Some  recent  words  of  his  are  both  characteristic 
and  instructive.    He  said:-- 
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'Those  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  observed 
the  growth  of  American  colleges,  and  have  seen  in  how 
short  a  time  the  favorite  seat  of  learning  can  change  from 

place  to  place. .  .have  seen  flourishing  institutions  reduced 
to  comparative  inefficiency  by  the  loss  of  great  scholars 
and  vigorous  investigators  of  science.    It  is  questionable 
whether  Harvard  is  not  already  suffering  in  this  direction, 
whether  there  is  not  too  profuse  an  expenditure  upon  class- 
teaching,  and  whether  the  outlay  to  supply  the  loss  of  the 
higher  and  the  more  inspiring  instruction,  which  is  given 
by  such  men  as  Felton  and  Agassiz  and  Wyman  and  Win- 
lock,  is  unfortunately  restricted.    Enthusiasm,  which  is 
the  highest  element  of  successful  instruction,  can  best 
be  imparted  near  the  fountain-head,  where  the  springs  of 
knowledge  flow  purest,  and  where  the  waters  are  undiluted 
by  the  weakening  influence  of  text- book  literature." 

Those  who  stood  near  Prof.  Peirce  in  these  later  years 
know  well  that  he  did  not  share  the  cool  indifference,  still 
less  the  irreverent  aversion,  to  the  father  of  souls,  which 
has  been  a  growing  evil  among  men  of  science.    He  did 
verily  believe  in  the  human  soul,  and  of  course  in  the  di- 
vine soul;  and  he  saw  no  reason  and  had  no  wish  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  that  belief.    It  was  no  doubt  with  this 
thought  in  mind,  as  well  as  from  his  admiration  for  Prof. 
Harris  and  others  concerned  in  the  Concord  school  of  phi- 
losophy, that  he  welcomed  it  so  cordially  and  counseled 
them  so  wisely  respecting  it.    He  alone  of  the  Cambridge 
professors  was  consulted  in  advance  concerning  it,  and 
perhaps  he  was  the  only  one  among  them  who  could  then 
have  foreseen,  as  he  did,  its  mission  and  its  probable  suc- 
cess, or  who  would  have  lent  his  name  and  voice  to  the 
undertaking.    For  this  and  for  many  evidences  of  friendly 
support  in  causes  that  appeal  but  faintly  to  popular  recog- 
nition, at  least  in  their  early  stages,  some  of  us  cherish 
with  renewed  affection  the  memory  of  this  public -spirited 
man. 

Of  his  special  work  in  science,  others  can  better 
speak,  or  have  already  spoken.    But  it  may  here  be  said 
that  he  never  overvalued  his  services  in  this  direction;  he 
was  willing  to  be  esteemed  for  less  than  he  had  done,  and 
could  join  most  heartily  in  the  praise  of  others  who  per- 
haps owed  their  impulse  to  him.   Modest  and  magnanimous, 
but  not  unobservant,  his  ambition  for  personal  distinction 
was  early  and  easily  satisfied,  and  he  thus  rid  himself  of 
what  is  to  most  men  of  science  a  perturbing,  and  too  often 
an  ignoble,  element  of  discomfort.   America  has  nothing  to 
regret  in  his  career  but  that  it  must  now  be  closed;  while 
her  people  have  much  to  learn  from  his  long  and  honorable 
life.  F.  B.  S. 

Concord,  October  7,  1880. 

[17] 

Benjamin  Peirce  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  April  4,  1809 ; 
■I  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829  ;  became  mathematical  tutor 

§  there  in  1831,  university  professor  in  1833,  and  Perkins  professor 

g  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  1842.     He  was  the  first  to  hold 

H  this  important  professorship,  and  continued  in  it  till  his  death, 

October  5,  1880.  In  1867  he  succeeded  Professor  Bache  as  super- 
F  i  intcndent  of  the  National  Coast  Survey,  resigning  that  place  in 

'■:  1874.     He  was  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 

*<  Advancement  of  Science  in  1853,  was  one  of  the  original  members 

of  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  many 


learned  Societies  in  America  and  Europe.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  when 
organized  in  18G.r),  but  lie  joined  it  in  18C8  or  early  in  18C9,  and 
for  three  years  gave  groat  attention  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
of  which  he  was  chairman  from  1869  to  1872.  At  the  time,  in 
1872-3,  when  the  practical  discontinuance  of  the  Association  was 
favored  by  many  members,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  attending 
its  work,  Professor  Peirce  was  one  of  those  who  most  earnestly 
urged  its  continuance  ;  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  remarks 
and  those  of  Professor  Agassiz,  at  one  or  Iwo  public  meetings  in 
Boston,  that  the  Association  remained  in  activity  during  the  years 
of  panic  and  political  change  that  followed  the  reelection  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  1872.  lie  supported  the  course  taken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1874,  in  fnvor  of  "honest  money,"  and  in  that  year,  for 
the  first  time,  read  a  Paper  at  our  General  Meeting  in  New 
York.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  interesting  General  Meetings 
held  at  Detroit  in  1*7.'»,  at  Saratoga  in  1876-7,  and  finally,  at 
Cincinnati  iu  1878,  on  which  occasion  he  presided  aud  made  the 
address  here  printed,  lie  also  joined  in  the  debates,  particularly 
of  the  educational  section,  and  was  foremost  in  .all  the  work  of  that 
3-ear. 

Toward  the  end  of  1878  he  brought  forward  in  the  Council  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  connecting  our  Association  with  a  great 
university,  —  a  plan  for  which  the  time  was  not  then  ripe,  but  which 
is  likely,  in  .some  form,  to  be  adopted  hereafter,  and  to  add 
materially,  to  the  opportunities  of  university  culture  in  America. 
This  was  a  subject  on  which  he  thought  and  fejt  profoundly,  and 
which  also  much  occupied  the  mind  of  Agassiz  in  his  later  years. 
The  discussions  of  our  Department  of  Education  in  1869-70,  show 
how  the  organization  of  American  universities  was  viewed  by  these 
two  men  of  genius  and  of  wide  observation.  At  the  meeting  of 
June,  1870,  Prof.  Agassiz  said : 

"Our  American  schools  and  colleges  are  close  corporations; 
nobody  enters  as  teacher  without  being  called.  That  is  the  begin- 
ning of  troubles.  They  should  rather  be  arenas  where  everyone 
who  has  something  to  sn}-,  is  welcome.  Let  him  only  prove  his 
qualification  to  say  something  and  he  should  be  heard." 

Prof.  Peirce  said : 

"  Our  colleges  and  universities  are  somewhat  modified  by  defects 
in  the  national  character  which  this  Association  might  do  much  to 
correct,  by  presenting  the  subject  properly.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many there  is  little  class-feeling ;  in  England  there  is  much  of  it, 
and  we  have  borrowed  it  from  England,  to  our  harm.  Our  object 
has  been  to  give  instruction  of  an  exclusive  character  to  our  privi- 
leged classes,  so  far  as  we  have  any, — instead  of  so  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  people  that  they  would  flock  to  our  institutions  of 
learning,  as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope. This  Association  might  do  much  good  by  comparing  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges  ;  doing 
this,  of  course,  in  no  narrow  spirit,  but  for  the  sake  of  raising  the 
standard,  and  bringing  all  up  higher." 

Professor  Peirce's  conception  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  was  this, — that  it  should  be  a  university  for  the  people, 
— combining  those  who  can  contribute  anything  original  in  social 
science  into  a  temporary  academical  senate,  to  meet  for  some  weeks 
in  a  given  place  and  debate  questions  with  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
give  out  information  for  the  public.  In  this  line  of  thought  he 
favored,  also,  the  establishment  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, to  do  a  similar  work  in  the  speculative  studies ;  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  partial  realization  of  what  he  foresaw  in  this  instance, 
lie  was  ready  at  all  times,  while  strength  lasted,  to  cooperate  in 
such  enterprises  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  good  of  mankind  ; 
and  this  Association  owes  him  much  for  such  cordial  cooperation 
and  for  wise  counsel  most  modestly  given.  He  declined  to  hold 
the  titular  office  of  President  which  was  tendered  him  in  1878,  but 
performed  its  duties  at  that  time,  as  he  had  before  performed  all 
the  humbler  duties  assigned  him.  How  nobly  he  thought  of  our 
work  his  Cincinnati  Address  will  fully  show.  May  this  Association 
deserve  and  inherit  what  he  has  predicted  for  its  future ! 

F.  B.  S. 

Concord,  October  27, 1880. 
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THIi    PROCOPEIA 

Anmuncft  far  Jp»ily   i$y6: 

ThurtJii  .  Apr  2.  Lecture— Francis  Elllngwood  Abbot.  Ph.D., 

"  1  In.-  Religion  of  th*  I'niverse."    8  I'.M. 
Thursday.  Apr.o.    |  .ret  lire— Frederick  Howard  Wines,  "Chris- 
tian Altruism;  nr.  The   Religious  Revival  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."    8  r.M. 
Thuradav,  Apr    16.     Lecture  —John  Thomas  Codman.  "  llrook 

Farm;  Historic  and  Personal  Memoir*." 
Thursday.  Anr.  23.     Annual  business  meeting  of  the  club.    It  It 
especially  desired  that  each  memlier  lie  present,  a*  important 
matters  concerning  the  |»ilicy  and  management  of  theclubfor 
the  Cluing  vear  are  to  be  considered.    8  KM. 
Thursday.  Apr.  JO.    Pilgrimage  of  the  club  to  Concord,  the  old 
Concord    School   of    Philosophy,  etc.      The  party  will  leave 
I'nion  Station  at  8.05  a  m.    It  will  be  met  and  taken  in  charge 
at  Concoul  by  Frank  K.  Sanborn.    I  he  surviving  member*  of 
tlie  old  Concord  School  ot   Philosophy  will  join  the  party  for 
a  nnal  gathering  .it  t  lie  old  school  on  this  day 
Persons  who  are  not   members  of    the  club  and  who  wish  to 
attend  anv  ol  the  above  Thursday  evening  lectures  will  be  privi- 
leged to  do  so  u|x>n  the  payment  of  twent\  -five  cents 

Prof.  C.  H.  A.  Hjrrretaard,  of  the  Astor  Library.  New  York. 
will  give  a  series  of  three  class  lecture*  on  "The  '  Inner  Life'  ot 
the  Mystic."  as  follows:  — 

Saturday,  Apr.  iK.  The  "  Cncreated  Spark  "  and  the  "  Inte- 
rior i.uide  of  the  Soul.  — What  Is 
Ke-collection  ?    8  r.M. 


Sunday. 
Sunday. 


to.  Mystic  Contemplation.— First  Steps  to 
"  Union  with  < tod."    4  r.M. 

19.  Divine  F.manations.—  Ethical  Ideas  of 
the  Mystics.    8  r.M. 

The  tee  for  this  course  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
club  will  be  two  dollars.  The  fee  for  single  lectures  will  be 
seventy-five  cents. 

The  club-rooms  are  open  every  day  from  the  noon  hour  too.  30  r.M . 
Hooks  can  betaken  fiom  and  returned  to  the  circulating  library 
from  4  to  5  and  from  7  to  8  r.  M. 

4j  ami  47  St.  Bot.ilth  ST- 
Bostok.  Mam. 


[18] 
CARLYLE,  EMERSON,  WORDSWORTH 

The  Three  Upheavers--Carlyle  in  Youth  and  in 
Age- -His  Relation  to  Emerson- -Sumner's  and 
Theodore  Parker's  Anecdotes  of  Carlyle 

Boston,  Tuesday,  February  8. 

When  Thoreau  gave  one  of  his  radical  lectures  in  the 
basement  of  an  orthodox  meeting-house  somewhere  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  expressed  in  his  diary  the  hope  that  "he  had 
contributed  something  to  upheave  and  demolish  the  struc- 
ture above."   The  three  great  upheavers  in  English  and 
American  thought  during  the  century  now  passing  away 
were  Carlyle,  the  mighty  Scotchman,  lying  dead  in  London, 


Emerson,  his  American  friend,  and  Wordsworth,  who 
preceded  them  both  in  years,  but  has  chiefly  supplement- 
ed and  reinforced  their  work  in  remodeling  the  substance 
of  thought  among  English-speaking  men.   Wordsworth  was 
25  years  older  than  Carlyle,  and  Carlyle  seven  or  eight 
years  older  than  Emerson,  but  their  rays  converged  to  a 
focus  about  the  same  time,  though  traveling  from  such  un- 
equal distances.    They  wrought  like  elemental  forces,  -- 
Carlyle  in  the  thunder  and  lightning  manner,  --Emerson 
with  the  irresistible  potency  of  sunlight,  and  Wordsworth 
like  a  fresh  mountain  wind,  steadily  and  monotonously 
murmuring,  but  bringing  health  and  freshness  wherever  it 
was  felt  at  all,  and  making  itself  felt  everywhere  at  last. 
Wordsworth  once  talked  to  Emerson  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  in  course  of  that  time  said  that  he  thought  Carlyle 
sometimes  insane;  abused  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister" 
heartily,  as  being  "full  of  all  manner  of  fornication,  like 
the  crossing  of  flies  in  the  air";  but  promised  to  look  at 
Carlyle 's  translation  of  it  again,  when  Emerson  defended 
the  better  parts  of  it.    This  was  in  1833,  when  Carlyle 
was  little  known,  but  was  writing  "Sartor  Resartus,"  at 
Craigenputtock,  16  miles  from  Dumfries,  in  a  solitary 
house  "amid  desolate  heathery  hills,  where  the  lonely 
scholar  nourished  his  mighty  heart,  "--and  where  Emer- 
son had  just  paid  him  a  visit,  which  was  to  Carlyle  like 
the  coming  of  an  angel.    The  two  were  friends  from  the 
moment  they  saw  each  other,  like  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge.   They  went  out  to  walk  over  the  long  hills,  and 
"looked  down  into  Wordsworth's  country";  then  they  sat 
down  and  talked  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.    Carlyle, 
says  Emerson,    'Was  honest  and  true,  and  cognizant  of 
the  subtile  links  that  bind  ages  together;  he  saw  how  ev- 
ery event  affects  all  the  future.    'Christ  died  on  the  tree; 
that  built  Dunscore  kirk  yonder;  that  brought  you  and  me 
together.'"   At  Stonehenge,  15  years  later,  they  were  to- 
gether again,  and  again  talked  of  high  themes.     "The  old 
times  of  England  impress  Carlyle  much;  he  reads  little, 
he  says  in  these  last  years  but  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  finds 
all  English  history  therein.    He  can  see,  as  he  reads,  the 
old  saint  of  Iona  sitting  there  and  writing,  a  man  to  men. 
These  'Acts  of  the  Saints'  show  plainly  that  the  men  of 
those  times  believed  in  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.    Now  even  the  puritanism  is  all  gone;  London  is  pa- 
gan.   He  fancied  that  greater  men  had  lived  in  England 
than  any  of  her  writers."  Yet  he  stood  up  stoutly  for  Eng- 
land as  contrasted  with  America,  when  Emerson  frankly 
told  him:    "I  surely  know  that,  as  soon  as  I  return  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  shall  lapse  at  once  into  the  feeling  which  the 
geography  of  America  inevitably  inspires,  that  we  play  the 
game  with  immense  advantage;  that  there  and  not  here  is 
the  seat  and  center  of  the  British  race;  and  that  England, 
an  old  and  exhausted  island,  must  one  day  be  contented, 
like  other  parents,  to  be  strong  only  in  her  children," 
This  was  nothing  that  Carlyle  could  understand,  who  was 
habitually  and  willfully  blind  to  America,  and  hence  will 
hardly  pass  among  us  now  for  the  great  man  he  truly  was . 
He  told  Charles  Sumner  in  1838  that  'the  strangest  thing 
in  the  history  of  literature  was  his  recent  receipt  of  £50 
from  America,  on  account  of  his  'French  Revolution,' 
which  had  never  yielded  him  a  farthing  in  Europe,  and 
probably  never  would."  Nor  did  "Sartor  Resartus"  at- 
tract much  notice  in  England  until  it  had  been  republished 
in  Boston,  and  been  much  admired  here,  in  the  early  tran- 
scendental days. 
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The  current  statement  that  Carlyle  and  his  wife  visited 
Germany  together,  early  in  his  literary  career,  is  mistak- 
en.   He  corresponded  with  Goethe,  who  died  in  1831,  but 
never  went  to  see  him,  and  wrote  "Sartor  Resartus"  with 
its  apparently  minute  knowledge  of  German  life,  from  the 
notes  taken  in  Germany  by  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Carlyle, 
who  had  lived  for  a  while  in  that  country.     Later,  Carlyle 
and  his  wife  were  prepared  to  visit  Germany,  as  the  story 
goes,  when  the  publisher  sent  him  word  that  "Sartor"  did 
not  sell,  and  their  income  was  not  then  large  enough  to 
warrant  such  a  journey  under  those  circumstances.    Even 
so  late  as  1848  Carlyle  lived  in  a  very  plain  way  at  Chel- 
sea, keeping  but  one  domestic,  which  in  England  indicates 
much  simplicity  of  household  life.   A  friend  who  then  visit- 
ed him,  said  that  he  should  never  have  suspected  this  do- 
mestic unitarianism ,  so  well  was  everything  managed  in 
the  house,  but  when  he  wanted  to  make  some  presents  to 
the  servants,  and  asked  the  chambermaid  where  the  cook 
was,  behold  she  was  cook,  chambermaid,  table-girl  and 
all,  in  one.    Mrs.  Carlyle  was  in  these  matters,  as  in  all 
others,  the  best  of  wives,  without  whose  sympathy  and 
thousand  cares  not  half  her  husband 's  work  in  life  could 
have  been  done .    Carlyle  made  her  acquaintance  when  he 
and  Edward  Irving  were  teaching  school  at  Kirkcaldy  and 
Dysart,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  they  used  to  walk  on 
the  beach  together  at  evening.    Dr.  Welch,  --a  descendant 
of  John  Knox's  daughter  who  married  Patrick  Welch,  the 
minister,  --was  living  not  far  off,  with  his  daughter  Jane, 
to  whom  both  these  young  men  of  genius  offered  them- 
selves.   She  accepted  Carlyle,  but  against  Dr.  Welch's 
wishes,  and  the  young  couple  were  sent  away  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  exile  at  Craigenputtock.    This  story  has  been  told 
before,  but  it  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers. 

So,  too,  may  this  anecdote  be  which  Sumner  used  to 
tell,  and  which  I  copy  from  James  Redpath's  note-book. 
Sumner  said  he  was  once  at  breakfast  in  London  with  Syd- 
ney Smith  and  perhaps  a  dozen  others,  among  them  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  when  Smith  asked  the  young  Bostonian  how  Eng- 
lish literary  reputations  stood  in  America.     "We  some- 
times," said  Sumner  (in  1838-9)  "presume  to  rejudge  your 
judgments,  to  refuse  a  reputation  where  you  give  one,  --to 
give  a  name  where  you  withhold  it."    "An  example!  an  ex- 
ample!" cried  Smith  in  his  careering  style.    I  said  at  once, 
related  Sumner,   "Carlyle."    "Carlyle?  we  don't  know  him 
here,  --what  have  you  got  to  say  for  Carlyle?"    "He  seems 
to  me,"  said  Sumner,   'to  write  as  if  by  flashes  of  light- 
ning, "-  -a  declaration  which  seemed  to  surprise  all  the 
company  except  Milnes,  who  came  and  gave  his  card  to 
Sumner,  saying,   "I  am  the  only  man  here  who  values  Car- 
lyle."  "My  remark,"  Sumner  added,   "was  reported  to  Car- 
lyle, and  I  do  not  think  it  displeased  him."   In  the  same 
year,  or  a  little  earlier  Qxine  1,  1838)  George  Ticknor 
"found  time  to  make  a  visit  to  Carlyle,  and  to  hear  one  of 
his  lectures,"  and  described  him  as  "a  small,  spare,  ugly 
Scotchman,  with  a  strong  accent,  which  I  should  think  he 
takes  no  pains  to  mitigate.    His  manners  are  plain  and 
simple,  but  not  polished,  and  his  conversation  much  of  the 
same  sort.    He  is  now  lecturing  for  subsistence  to  about 
a  hundred  persons,  who  pay  him,  I  believe,  two  guineas 
each.    He  spoke,  as  he  commonly  does,  without  notes, 
and,  therefore,  as  nearly  extempore  as  a  man  can,  who 
prepares  himself  carefully,  as  it  was  plain  he  had  done." 
The  half-contemptuous  tone  in  which  Ticknor  spoke  con- 
trasts well  with  the  warm  admiration  of  Sumner.    Ten 


years  later  Carlyle  had  many  friends  among  the  London 
gentry,  who  were  ready  to  do  him  all  manner  of  services, 
which  he  mostly  declined.    He  was  a  proud  man,  knew  his 
own  worth,  and  did  not  toady  those  above  him,  --as  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  lofty  Ticknor  sometimes  did.     "Carlyle 
bows  to  a  lord,"  said  Emerson  once,   "because  he  thinks 
a  lord  should  have  a  bow,  --but  nobody  could  possibly 
pocket  the  bow." 

In  this  trait,  as  in  most  things,  Carlyle  has  been  the 
complement  of  Emerson,  --what  one  had  the  other  lacked 
--yet  they  started  from  the  same  center  and  moved  by  the 
same  impulse .   Both  have  led  their  generations  to  the  foun- 
tain of  light  and  truth,  --but  while  Carlyle  has  gone  back- 
ward to  find  it,  and  pointed  us  to  strong  and  willful  men 
who  embodied  noble  traits,  Emerson  has  moved  forward, 
and  sought  for  the  highest  human  qualities,  as  Wordsworth 
did,  in  simple  and  obscure  men  and  women.   In  the  "Sartor 
Resartus,"  and  in  "Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,"  they  came 
nearest  together,  --since  then  their  paths  have  been  di- 
vergent, without  estranging  them  from  the  friendship  with 
which  their  acquaintance  began.    Carlyle  has  magnified 
his  Cromwells,  Mirabeaus,  Fredericks- -while  Emerson 
has  cteadily  declared  that  "none  shall  rule  but  the  humble." 
Their  treatment  of  the  slavery  question  marked  this  con- 
trast in  the  strongest  manner.    In  1844,  when  Theodore 
Parker  called  on  Carlyle  and  found  him  drinking  whisky 
punch  one  Sunday  afternoon  with  his  brother  John,  Carlyle 
began  to  rail  at  poor  Quashee  with  his  sugar-cane  and  his 
pumpkin,  and  to  take  sides  with  the  planter  against  him . 
Parker,  of  course,  took  the  other  side.    "But,  mon,"  said 
Carlyle,   'your  friend  Emerson  over  there  in  Concord, 
thinks  just  as  I  do."    "On  the  contrary,"  said  Parker,  and 
proceeded  to  quote  to  him  what  Emerson  had  said  in  1 843 
on  the  anniversary  of  West  India  emancipation.    A  year 
later,  Parker  might  have  sent  Carlyle  (and  perhaps  did) 
what  Emerson  said  in  a  speech  at  Waltham,  in  1843: — 

"The  Persians  have  a  proverb:   'Beware  of  the  orphan; 
for  when  the  orphan  sets  a  crying,  the  throne  of  Almighty 
God  is  shaken  from  side  to  side.'    It  is  certain  that  if  it 
should  come  to  question,  all  just  men  must  take  the  part 
of  the  black  against  the  white  man.    Then,  I  say,  never  is 
the  planter  safe;  his  house  is  a  den;  a  just  man  cannot  go 
there  except  to  tell  him  so.    Whatever  may  appear  at  the 
moment,  however  contrasted  the  fortunes  of  the  black  and 
the  white;  though  the  one  live  in  his  hereditary  mansion- 
house,  and  the  other  in  a  shed;  though  one  rides  an  Arabi- 
an horse,  and  the  other  is  hunted  by  blood-hounds;  though 
one  eats  and  the  other  sweats,  one  strikes  and  the  other 
dies, --yet  is  the  planter's  an  unsafe  and  unblest  condition. 
Nature  fights  on  the  other  side;  and  as  power  is  always 
stealing  from  the  idle  to  the  busy  hand,  it  seems  inevita- 
ble that  a  revolution  is  preparing,  at  no  distant  day,  to  set 
these  disjointed  matters  right."  And  when  the  predicted 
revolution  came,  the  American  seer  was  found  on  the 
right  side,  while  Carlyle  was  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  other.   Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  owe  a  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Carlyle,  who  first  emancipated  the  age  from 
its  bondage  to  shams,  and  made  sincerity  and  seriousness 
attractive  in  literature,  as  Wordsworth  had  done  before 
him .    Neither  were  recognized  at  first;  both  swerved 
toward  might  as  against  right,  when  they  grew  old  and 
famous;  but  they  could  not  undo  their  own  work,  and  the 
age  went  forward  in  the  path  their  early  enthusiasm  had 
worked  out. 


[19] 

THOREAU'S  UNPUBLISHED  POETRY. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Miss  Sophia  Thoreau,  in  October, 
1876,  I  received  from  her  executor  in   Maine,  where  she 
died,  her  brother  Henry's  copy  of  the  Dial,  in  four  volumes, 
which  she  had  asked  me  to  keep,  in  memory  of  her  and  of 
him.     Opening  the  volumes,  I  found  in  one  of  them  a  sheet 
of  verses  in   Henry  Thoreau 's  handwriting,  and  evidently 
copied  out  of  his  commonplace-book  many  years  ago.  Some 
of  them  have  never  Deen  printed,  and  all  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  that  may  suggest  how  this  man  of  a  great  and  peculiar 
genius  regarded  his  own  poems.     He  seldom  published  any 
except  as  parts  of  his  prose  essays,  where  they  occur  either 
as  choruses,  or  hymns,   or  as  word-pictures,  to  illustrate 
more  clearly  the  movement  of  his  thought.     It  is  true  he 
allowed  several  of  his  poems  to  appear  in  the  Dial,  begin- 
ning with   "  Sympathy"   in   the  first  number,   which   Mr. 
Emerson  has  reprinted  wiih  a  few  more  at  the  end  of  his 
selection  from  Thoreau's  letters.     But  these  were  probably 
obtained    from  him   by  friends  who  desired  to  see  them 
printed,   after  reading  them  in   his  manuscripts.      I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  earliest  poem  he  showed  to  any  friend 
was  "  Sic  Vita,"  which  was  printed  years  afterward  in  the 
Dial,  and  then  in  the  "Week."     This  was  written  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  was  wrapped  round  a  bunch  of  violets, 
tied  loosely  with  a  straw,  and  thrown  into  a  lady's  window. 
It  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  among  those  selected 
for  printing  in  1865  (though  it  had  been  read  at  his  funeral 
by  Mr.  Alcott  in  1862),  and  is  indeed  far  less  striking  than 
his  "Inspiration."     "Inspiration"   is  perhaps  his  longest 
poem  ;  but  only  a  few  extracts  from  it  appeared  during  the 
author's  life-time.      Thoreau  had  much   skill  in    selecting  1 
from  his  own  verses,  and  no  doubt  these  fragments  were  the 
best  lines  in  the  poem,  which  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas. 
Mr.  Emerson  printed  seven  of  these  stanzas,   omitting  the 
less  significant  parts,   but  also  omitting  much   which  the 
author  would  have  deemed  essential  to  the  full  statement  of 
his  thought.     Having  received  the  manuscript  from  Miss 


Whose  lofty  fame  is  not  disgraced, 
Thoueh  it  assume  the  lowest  part. 

INSPIRATION. 

it  thou  wilt  but  stand  by  my  ear, 

When  through  the  field  thy  anthem's  rung, 

When  that  is  done  1  will  not  fear 

But  the  same  power  will  abet  my  tongue. 

PRAYER. 

Great  God  !  I  ask  thee  for  no  meaner  pelf, 

Than  that  I  may  not  disappoint  myself ; 

That  in  my  conduct  I  may  soar  as  high 

As  I  can  now  discern  with  this  clear  eye  ; 

That  my  weak  hand  may  equal  my  firm  faith, 

And  my  life  practice  more  than  my  tongue  saith-; 

That  my  low  conduct  may  not  show, 

Nor  my  relenting  lines, 

That  1  thy  purpose  did  not  know, 

Or  overrated  thy  designs. 

MISSION. 

I've  searched  my  faculties  around, 

To  learn  why  life  to  me  was  lent  ; 

I  will  attend  the  faintest  sound, 

And  then  declare  to  man  what  God  hath  meant. 

DELAY. 

No  generous  action  can  delay 

Or  thwart  our  higher,  steadier  aims, 

But  if  sincere  and  true  are  they, 

It  will  arouse  our  sight  and  nerve  our  frames. 

THE  VIREO. 

Upon  the  lofty  elm-tree  sprays 
The  Vireo  rings  the  changes  meet, 
During  these  trivial  summer  days, 
Striving  to  lift  our  thoughts  aoove  the  street. 

MORNING. 

Here  the  sheet  abruptly  ends,  and  what  was  to  be  said 
about  "  Morning"  we  may  never  know.     The  quatrain  de- 


Thoreau  in  1863,  I  thought  it  right  to   print  it  entire  in  the  scribing  the  vireo  singing  in  the  elms  above  a  Concord  street 

Boston  Commonwealth,  just  as  it  was  left  by  the  poet.     Any  was  printed  in  the  Dial  for  July,  1842,  another  indication 

differences  noticed  between  the  lines  as  there  given,  and  as  that  these  verses  are  of  earlier  date  than  that.     Perhaps  they 

published  by  Mr.  Emerson,  are  caused  by  changes  made  by  may  be  found  among  the   "  verses  in  the  long  book,"  to 

another  hand.     Miss  Thoreau  did  not  object  to  these  slight  which  Thoreau  refers  by  pencil  notes  in  his  copy  of  the 

changes,  and,  in  regard  to  one  short  essay,  entitled  "  Pray-  Dial,  if  indeed  the  "  long  book"  may  not  have  been  long 

ers,"   which   she   published    in    the  last  collection   of   her  ago  destroyed.     For  during  his  last  illness,  in  the  winter  of 

brother's   papeis   that  was    made   by  her,  she   fell   into   a  1861-2,  Henry  Thoreau   told   me,  in  one   of   the   conver- 


singular  error.  This  essay  is  not  Henry  Thoreau's  at  all, 
but  Mr.  Emerson's.  It  contains  some  verses  of  Thoreau's — 
which  in  his  manuscripts  are  entitled  "  Prayer" — but  nothing 
else  from  his  hand.     The  essay  was  originally  published  in 


sations  we  had  in  his  sick-room,  that  he  had  once  destroyed 
many  of  his  verses,  because  they  did  not  please  the  friend 
(Mr.  Emerson)  to  whose  eye  he  had  submitted  them  ;  but  he 
added  :  "  I  am  sorrv  now  that  I  burned  them,  for  perhaps  they 


the  Dial  for  July,  1842,  and  as  the  verses  there  appear  in  a  were  better  than  he  thought."  I  doubt  not  they  were,  and 
fuller  form  than  that  given  below,  I  assume  that  the  sheet  am  anxious  now  that  every  line  he  left  behind  him  should  be 
of  verses  found  in  my  Dial  was  written  out  in  the  form  printed,  for  he  had  examined  his  own  work  with  great  care, 
which  came  to  me,  some  time  before  1842,  or  at  least  twenty    and  certainly  left 

"  No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blol." 
Why,  then,  should  his  friends  erase  one,  or  withhold  it 
from  publication  ?  Even  those  which  do  not  rise  into  his 
loftiest  mood  cast  a  tender  light  on  his  own  life  and  char- 
acter, which  were  far  more  sweet  and  amiable  than  some 
have  supposed.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

[The  portrait  of  Thoreau,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
this  number  of  The  Critic,  was  enlarged  from  an  arnbrotype, 
a  species  of  photograph  now  obsolete,  for  which  he  sat  in 
New  Bedford,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Daniel  Ricket- 
son,  there,  in  1861.  Thoreau  was  then  forty-four  years  old. 
This  was  the  last  portrait  of  him  ever  taken,  and  the  only 
one  in  wbich  he  is  represented  with  a  beard.     The  common 


years  previous  to  Thoreau's  death  (May  6th,  1862).  In  this 
form  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  rhymed  sentences,  each 
with  its  title,  like  epigrams  ;  and  this,  I  conclude,  was  the 
way  that  Thoreau's  verses  were  made.  They  might  be  and 
often  were  afterward  joined  together  in  a  connected  poem, 
and  sometimes  the  framework  of  this  poem  was  arranged 
beforehand,  as  in  the  piece  called  "  The  Fisher's  Boy," 
containing  the  line  so  well  known  and  so  often  quoted  : 
"  My  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach." 
After  this  long  preface,  let  us  come  to  the  sheet  of  verses  : 

OMNIPRESENCE. 

Who  equalleth  the  coward's  haste, 
And  still  inspires  the  faintest  heart  ; 
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HENRY  D.  THOREAU,  Poet-Naturalist. 
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garb  of  his  Quaker  bride.  Bums  afterward 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  there.  His 
daughter  (who  was  bom  in  1754,  like  her 
husband,  John  Thoreau)  died  in  Boston,  in 
1 796.  Four  years  after,  John  Thoreau  re- 
moved to  Concord  with  his  children,  and 
there,  in  181 2,  his  son  John  married  Cynthia 
Dunbar,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar 
(H.  C.  1767),  and  became  the  father  of 
Henry  Thoreau  ;  who  was  bom  in  Concord, 
July  12,  18 1 7,  in  the  house  of  his  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Minot  (born  Mary  Jones  of 
Weston,  married  to  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar,  and, 
after  his  death  in  1787,  to  Jonas  Minot,  of 
Concord).  This  house  is  still  standing.  .  Asa 
Dunbar,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  was  a  gay  youth,  who  became  a 
minister,  then  a  lawyer,  and  was  Master  of  a 
Freemasons'  lodge  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he 
died,  leaving  a  diary  and  letter-book,  which 
contain  some  curious  details  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary period,  and  are  now  among  the 
papers  of  Henry  Thoreau  in  the  possession 
of  Harrison  G.  O.  Blake'  (H.  C.  1835),  of 
Worcester. 

Henry  Thoreau's  ancestors  took  no  great 
part  in  public  affairs,  nor  did  he.  But  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  became  inter- 
ested in  a  remarkable  person,  Captain  John 
Brown,  of  Kansas  and  Virginia,  whose 
career  is  historical ;  and  thus  Thoreau  was 
led  to  connect  himself  with  the  public  events 
of  1859-60.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Brown  in  February,  1857,  and  saw  him 
several  times  in  that  year,  at  Concord,  where 
Brown  visited  and  spoke  in  the  Town  Hall. 
In  May,  1859,  three  years  before  Thoreau's 
death,  Brown  made  his  last  visit  to  Concord, 
and  again  spoke  in  the  Town  Hall,  with 
Thoreau  among  his  hearers.  The  first 
voice  publicly  raised  in  Massachusetts,  after 
Brown's  arrest  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  old  hero's  course,  was  that  of 
Thoreau,  whose  "Plea  for  Captain  John 
Brown "  was  addressed  to  the  citizens  of 
Concord,  in  the  vestry  of  the  parish  church, 
Sunday,  October  30,  1859,  and  afterwards 
repeated  in  Boston,  before  the  Parker  Fra- 
ternity, early  in  November.  In  December, 
1859,  following  the  execution  of  Brown  in 
Virginia,  occurred  the  incident  now  to  be 
mentioned,  which  does  not  appear  in  any 

1  Mr.  Blake  is  the  editor  of  the  recently  published 
volume  entitled  "  Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts.  From 
the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau."  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  &  Co. 
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biography   of  Thoreau,  but  is  worth   pre- 
serving. 

Just  after  the  tragedy  in  Virginia,  and  be- 
fore the  companions  of  Brown  had   been 
executed,  I  received  a  message  from  Dr. 
David   Thayer,  of  Boston,   implying,   as  I 
thought,  that  John   Brown,  Jr.  was  at  his 
house,  and  I  went  in  haste  to  meet  him  there. 
I  found,  instead,  young  Francis  Jackson  Mer- 
riam,  of  Boston,,  who  had  joined  Brown's 
band  in  Maryland  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
escaped  with  Owen  Brown,  and,  after  a  little 
rest  in  Canada,  had  come  back  to  Boston  to 
raise  another   expedition  against  the  slave- 
holders.    He  was  quite  unfit  to  lead  or  even 
join  in  such  an  affair,  being  weak  in  body 
and  almost  distracted  in  mind ;  and  I  in- 
sisted that  he  should  return  at  once  to  Can- 
ada.    Wendell  Phillips  and  Dr.  Thayer  had 
given  him  the  same  "advice,  and  he   finally, 
before  I  left  him,  agreed  to  go  back  that 
night,  by  a  train  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad. 
But  by  accident  he  took  another  train  which 
ran  no  farther  than  Concord,  and  early  in 
the  evening  repaired  to  my  house  there,  and 
was  received  by  my  sister  in  my  absence. 
A  reward  of  several  thousand  dollars    had 
been    offered    for    his  arrest,   and   it  was 
unsafe,  even  in  Massachusetts,  for  him  to 
be  seen.     Nor  did  I  think  it  well  to  see 
him   again,   lest   I   should    be    questioned 
about  him.     I  therefore  obtained  from  Mr. 
Emerson  the  loan  of  his  horse   and  cov- 
ered wagon,  to   be    ready  at  sunrise  next 
morning;  then  went  to  Mr.  Thoreau  who 
lived  near  me,  and  asked  him  to  drive  the 
wagon  from  Mr.   Emerson's  to  my  house, 
take  in  a  Mr.  Lockwood  (the  name  by  which 
Merriam  was  then  called),  and  see  that  he 
was  put  on  board  the  next  train  for  Canada, 
at  the  South  Acton  station,  four  miles  away. 
Thoreau  readily  consented,  and  early  the  next 
morning  walked  to  Mr.  Emerson's,  found 
the  horse  harnessed,  drove  him  to  my  door, 
and  took  in  Merriam,  under  the  name  of 
"  Lockwood,"  neither  of  them  knowing  who 
the  other  really  was.     Merriam  was  in  a 
flighty  state  of  mind,  and  though  he  had 
agreed  to  go  back  to  Canada,  and  knew  his 
own  life  depended  on  it,  could  not  keep  to 
that  purpose.     He  insisted  to  Mr.  Thoreau 
that  he  must  see  Mr.  Emerson  before  he  left 
Concord,  must  lay  before  him  the  plan  of  in- 
vading the  South,  and  must  consult  him  also 
about  certain  moral  and  religious  questions 
that  troubled  his  mind.    Mr.  Thoreau  gravely 
listened,  and  drove  the  horse  along  toward 
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board  the  Canada  train,  returned  the  wagon 
to  Mr.  Emerson,  (who  knew  nothing  of  its 
use,  though  suspecting  it,  and  glad  to  pro- 
mote such  Escapes,)  and  reported  to  me 
that  "  Mr.  Lockwood  had  taken  passage  for 
Montreal,"  where  he  safely  arrived  the  next 
day. 

The  matter  was  then  dismissed,  and  noth- 
ing was  said  of  it  by  Thoreau  to  his  own 
family  or  to  me,  until  more  than  two  years 
afterward,  in  his  last  illness,  when  he  one 
day  inquired  who  my  friend  Lockwood  was. 
Merriam  at  that  time  was  out  of  all  danger 
on  the  old  score,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  of  1861-2.  I 
therefore  told  Thoreau  the  story,  —  that 
"  Lockwood  "  was  the  grandson  of  his  moth- 
er's old  friend,  Francis  Jackson,  the  abolition- 
ist, and  was  the  person  whose  escape  from 
Harper's  Ferry  he  well  remembered.  Tho- 
reau then  related,  with  much  amusement, 
the  incidents  of  his  brief  acquaintance  with 
Merriam,  and  some  of  the  odd  sayings  of  the 
young  fugitive,  whose  true  history  he  had 
suspected  at  the  time.  Thoreau  died  on 
May  6,  1862,  and  Merriam  not  long  after,  in 
the  military  service,  though  not  in  battle. 

Speaking  of  Thoreau's  relation  to  John 
Brown,  his  best  biographer,  Channing,1  says  : 
"  Thoreau  worshipped  a  hero  in  mortal  dis- 
guise, under  the  shape  of  that  homely  son  of 
justice.  His  pulses  thrilled,  and  his  hands 
involuntarily  clenched  together  at  the  men- 
tion of  Captain  Brown,  at  whose  funeral 
in  Concord  he  said  a  few  words,  and  read  a 
version  of  Tacitus  upon  Agricola."  This 
was  his  own  translation  of  that  famous  clos^ 
ing  passage  :  "  Tu  vero  felix,  Agricola,"  etc. 

And  Thoreau  himself  said,  in  a  letter  which 
was  read  at  the  grave  of  Brown  in  North 
Elba,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  i860:  "For  my  own 
part,  I  commonly  attend  more  to  Nature 
than  to  man,  but  any  affecting  human  event 
may  blind  our  eyes  to  natural  objects.  -I 
was  so  absorbed  in  John  Brown  as  to  be 
surprised  whenever  I  detected  the  routine 
of  the  natural  world  surviving  still,  or  met 
persons  going  about  their  affairs  indifferent. 
Of  all  the  men  who  were  said  to  be  my  con- 
temporaries, it  has  seemed  to  me  that  John 
Brown  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  died.  I 
meet  him  at  every  turn.  He  is  more  alive 
than  ever  he  was.  He  is  not  confined  to 
North  Elba  nor  to  Kansas.  He  is  no  longer 
working  in  secret.  He  works  in  public, 
and  in  the  clearest  light  that  shines  on  this 
land." 


THE    PROCOPEIA 

Annmntfi  for  April^   i8$6 : 

Thursday.  Apr  2.  Lecture— Franci*  Elllngwood  Abbot.  Ph.D., 

*'  The  Religion  of  the  Cniverse."    8  p.m. 
Thursday.  Apr. 9.    Lecture-Frederick  Howard  Wine*.  "Chriv 
tian  Altruism;  or.  The   Religious  Revival  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.'*    8  r.M. 
Thursday,  Apr    16.    Lecture  —John  Thomas  Codman,  "Brook 

Farm;  Historic  and  Personal  Memoir*." 
Thursday.  Apr.  23.     Annual  business  meeting  of  the  rluh.    It  is 
e«.|»ecia'ly  desired  that  each  memlier  I*  present,  a*  important 
matters  concerning  the  policy  and  management  of  the  club  for 
the  coming  year  are  to  be  considered.    8  p.m. 
Thursday.  Apr.  JO.     Pilgrimage  of  the  club  to  Concord,  the  old 
Concord   School  of   Philosophy,  etc.     The  party  will  leave 
I'nion  Station  at  S.a>  a  m.    It  will  be  met  and  taken  in  charge 
at  Concoul  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn.    The  surviving  members  of 
tlte  old  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  will  join  the  party  for 
a  final  gathering  -it  the  old  school  on  this  day 
Persons  who  are  not   members  of   the  club  and  who  wish  to 
attend  anv  ot  the  above.  Thursday  evening  lectures  will  be  privi- 
leged to  do  so  upon  the  payment  of  twent>-five  cents 

Prof.  C.  H.  A.  HJrrregaard,  of  the  Astor  Library.  New  York. 
will  givf  a  series  of  three  class  lectures  on  •'The  *  Inner  Life'  ot 
the  Mystic."  as  follows:  — 

Saturday,  Apr.  18.  The  "  Cncreated  Spark"  and  the  "  Inte- 
rior <iuide"  of  the  Soul.  — What  Is 
Ke-co  I  lection  ?    S  P.M. 

10.    Mystic  Contemplation.— First  Steps  to 
"  I'nion  with  <t4«L**    4  p.m. 

10.    Divine  Kmanations.—  Ethical  Ideas  of 
the  Mystics.    8  P.M. 

The  fee  for  this  cou-se  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
club  will  be  two  d>  liars.  The  fee  for  single  lectures  will  be 
seventy-five  cents. 

The  club-roomsare  open  every  day  from  the  noon  hour  too.30  p.m. 
Hooks  can  betaken  fiom  and  returned  to  the  circulating  library 
from  4  to  5  and  from  7  to  S  P.  M. 

43  ami  47  St.  Bot«»lph  St., 
Boston*.  Mass. 


>unday. 
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The  simple  services  held  today  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Parker  were  in  great  contrast  with  the  homage  of  the 
thousands  who,   in  June,  1860,  performed  the  memorial 
rites  in  honor  of  her  husband,  then  so  lately  dead  and  so 
greatly  lamented.    Theodore  Parker  died  in  Florence 
May  10,  1860- -not  quite  50  years  old,  --but  he  had  been 
for  ten  years  the  greatest  preacher  in  America,  and  had 
gathered  in  Boston  what  was  then  its  largest  congregation. 
His  memory  was  honored  in  his  own  music  hall  by  thou- 
sands who  had  heard  him  preach  from  its  plain  desk,  and 
among  the  orators  were  his  friends  Emerson  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  who  never  spoke  more  eloquently  than  on  this  oc- 
casion.   Today  the  friends  who  gathered  at  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Parker  were  few  in  number  compared  with  the  multi- 
tude of  21  years  ago,  for  death  and  age  have  been  busy  in 
the  interval.    Garrison,  Howe,  Child,  Stearns,  Francis, 
Manley  and  May  have  followed  Parker;  Emerson  comes 
forth  but  rarely  from  his  seclusion  at  Concord,  and  many 
more  whose  names  were  once  familiar  in  the  circle  of  re- 
formers that  gathered  around  the  great  Boston  reformer, 
were  not  only  absent  but  already  forgotten  by  the  new  gen- 
eration.   Yet  Phillips,  Higginson,  Johnson,  Mrs.  Cheney, 
and  some  younger  men  and  women  were  there,  and  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Theodore  and  Lydia  Parker,  Miss 
Hannah  Stevenson,  who  had  cared  for  Mrs.  Parker  in  her 
last  illness,  as  she  did  for  Parker  himself,  was  present 
today,  surrounded  by  those  who  had  met  with  her  and  with 
the  dead,  so  often  beneath  the  friendly  roof  in  Exeter  place. 
The  rooms  of  the  new  house  in  Chandler  street  were  fur- 
nished and  hung  with  pictures  almost  as  the  old  house  used 
to  be--and  over  the  two  mantel-pieces  hung  the  crayon- 
heads,  by  Cheney,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker- -the  latter  an 
admirable  likeness  of  her  at  the  age  of  40.    The  flowers 
and  other  tributes  of  affection  were  no  less  lovely  than 
those  of  1860,  since  Mrs.  Parker  inspired  affection  for 
her  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  her  husband's,  though  her 
path  in  life  was  a  quiet  and,  but  for  him,  a  narrow  one. 

Miss  Lydia  Cabot  was  a  blue-eyed,  brown-haired,  dif- 
fident girl  of  1 9  when  young  Theodore  Parker  at  the  age  of 
22  first  met  her  in  Watertown,  where  he  was  teaching  a 
private  school,  and  she  was  finishing  her  education  under 
the  eye  of  Dr.  Convers  Francis,  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Child,  who  was  then  the  minister  of  Watertown.    Theodore 
and  Lydia  taught  in  his  Sunday-school  and  boarded  in  the 
same  family-  -that  of  good  Mrs .  Broad .    They  took  walks 
together  along  Beaver  Brook,  and  to  the  Waverly  oaks, 
and  surveyed  the  view  from  Wellington  and  Prospect  hills. 
The  natural  result  followed,  such  as  Keats  describes  in 
"Isabella  ":-- 

Fair  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel! 

Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye! 
They  could  not  in  the  self-same  mansion  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals,  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep, 
But  to  each  other  sigh  and  nightly  weep. 


With  every  morn  their  love  grew  tenderer, 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still; 

He  might  not  in  house,  field  or  garden  stir, 
But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill; 

And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 
To  her  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill; 

Her  lute- string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name, 

She  spoiled  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  same . 

Their  attachment  had  a  happier  sequel  than  that  of 
Lorenzo  and  Isabella,  --they  were  engaged  in  October, 
1833,  married  in  April,  1837,  and  settled  in  the  little 
parsonage-house  at  West  Roxbury  in  the  following  June. 
Neither  had  wandered  far  from  home  in  their  pilgrimage, 
for  Parker  was  born  at  Lexington  and  Miss  Cabot  at  New- 
ton, the  only  daughter  of  John  Cabot,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Essex  county  family  of  that  name,  and  also  with 
the  Jacksons  and  other  noted  Boston  people  of  that  period . 
Writing  to  Miss  Cobbe  in  Ireland,  in  1857,  Parker  said  of 
his  wife:    "We  have  been  married  nearly  21  years,  and 
have  never  a  child.    We  have  a  moderate  little  property, 
partly  my  wife's  inheritance,  partly  my  earnings;  a  good 
house,  a  large  collection  of  books.    Her  name  was  Cabot; 
the  family  claim  descent  from  the  famous  Giovanni  Cabotti, 
who  discovered  these  parts  of  the  continent.    Her  domestic 
name  is  Bear,  or  Bearsie;  and  various  symbols  of  'Beauty 
and  the  Beast'  appear  in  the  house.    As  usual,  she  is  near- 
ly the  opposite  of  her  husband,  except  in  the  matter  of 
philanthropy .    You  are  very  dear  to  us  all.    I  ought  to  say 
that  my  wife  was  born  September  13,  1813;  and  so  is  three 
years  younger  than  I.    She  is  tall,  with  blue  eyes  and  brown 
hair,  a  little  white  beginning  to  steal  in  insidiously."  At 
her  husband's  death,  two  or  three  years  after  this,  Mrs. 
Parker's  hair  was  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  for  years  now 
it  has  been  snow-white.    As  he  intimates  in  the  letter  just 
quoted,  they  had  few  intellectual  traits  in  common,  though 
their  sympathies  for  mankind  were  the  same.    Mrs.  Par- 
ker had  little  learning  and  cared  little  to  acquire  more; 
she  had  not  much  expression  and  seldom  took  an  active 
part  in  conversation,  while  her  husband  was  a  master  in 
that  way;  she  was  of  a  quiet  and  undemonstrative  disposi- 
tion, while  he  was  activity  itself,  and  full  of  the  broadest 
and  tenderest  sensibilities.    But  she  was  devoted  to  him 
and  thirsted  less  for  'the  talents  not  her  own"  than  most 
wives  do  in  similar  situations;  she  was  a  perfect  house- 
keeper in  her  own  way,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  exer- 
cise the  hospitality  to  which  his  generous  heart  prompted 
him.    She  adopted  his  opinions,  either  because  they  were 
her  own,  or  for  the  more  feminine  reason  that  they  were 
his,  and  he  was  hers;  and  when  he  was  called  on  to  make 
the  sacrifices  and  endure  the  reproaches  which  fell  upon 
him,  she  did  not  make  his  burden  heavier  by  her  own  re- 
grets.   She  had  not  the  quick  wit,  the  sprightly  talent,  the 
self- suppressing  tact  of  Carlyle's  "Jeanie,"--but,  like  her, 
she  made  the  pathway  of  domestic  care  and  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulty easier  for  her  husband  to  walk  in.    They  were  nev- 
er rich,  but  never  poor,  and  it  was  through  her  means  and 
her  good  management  that  he  was  left  free  to  do  his  work 
without  the  burden  of  debt  and  embarrassment  on  his 
shoulders.    This  was  much,  and  so  was  the  sincere  and 
undivided  affection  which  she  gave  him. 

It  can  now  be  said,  however,  since  this  excellent 
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woman  can  no  longer  be  pained  by  the  truth,  that  her  cling- 
ing habit  of  engrossing  care  for  "Theodore"  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  that  extension  of  his  influence  through  publi- 
cation of  his  books,  which  his  friends  naturally  expected 
after  his  death,  and  which  in  one  way  or  another  has  been 
defeated.    Mr.  Parker  made  provision,  as  he  supposed,  by 
his  will  and  by  his  verbal  directions,  for  the  publication 
of  his  manuscripts  by  his  friends,  who  on  their  part  were 
ready  and  desirous  to  undertake  it.    But  Mrs.  Parker,  who 
was  left  in  sole  charge  of  all  the  papers,  could  not  bring 
herself  to  place  them  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  she  had  herself  selected  to  edit  them,  --still  less  of 
those  who  had  more  fully  enjoyed  her  husband's  confidence, 
but  in  whose  discretion  she  did  not  wholly  trust.    Hence  a 
long  and  vexatious  delay  in  the  publication  of  Parker's  life 
and  letters,  which  should  have  come  out  within  a  year  of 
his  death,  and  been  published  in  his  own  city;  whereas  it 
finally  appeared  in  London  and  New  York,  in  volumes  so 
large  and  costly  that  only  the  few  could  buy  them --while 
Parker  had  toiled  and  wrought  for  the  many.    The  biogra- 
pher had  to  work  in  the  dark,  too,  upon  some  important 
points,  where  the  facts  were  unknown  to  Mrs,  Parker,  and 
did  not  therefore  come  to  him,  --for  she  insisted  on  sup- 
plying him  with  all  his  material.    Mr,  Frothingham,  writ- 
ing in  1874,  ten  years  after  Weiss 's  Life  had  appeared, 
was  the  first  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  his  biography  has 
great  value,  --but  it  also  came  out  too  late.    So  did  the 
selections  that  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  among  the 
other  manuscripts  of  Parker;  and  so  little  was  Mrs ,  Par- 
ker able,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  manage  the  matters 
left  in  her  hands,  that  it  has  seldom  been  possible,  in 
Parker's  own  city,  to  purchase  a  tolerably  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  books  that  he  printed  in  his  own  life-time .    No 
representations  made  to  her  were  able  to  overcome  the 
mingled  hesitation  and  persistency  with  which  Mrs,  Parker 
adhered  to  her  own  course  in  this  matter;  not  seeing  that 
she  was  defeating  the  end  she  had  most  at  heart. 

There  will  be  some  interest  to  know  what  disposal 
Mrs.  Parker  has  by  will  made  of  her  husband's  "manu- 
scripts, journals,  sermons,  lectures,  letters,  etc.," 
which  he  destined  for  the  public  library  of  Boston,  unless 
his  executors  should  print  them,  or  his  wife  retain  them 
(as  in  fact  she  did).    She  left  a  will,  which,  whatever  its 
provisions,   "is  to  be  sacredly  observed,"  according  to 
Parker's  will;  but  if  she  left  no  special  directions  concern- 
ing the  manuscripts  it  is  possible  that  the  surviving  execu- 
tors of  Parker's  will  (F.  W.  G.  May  and  F,  B.  Sanborn), 
may  be  called  on  to  carry  out  a  clause  which  requests  them 
to  make  selections  for  publication,  and  the  public  library 
may  eventually  receive  the  manuscripts,  and  also  the 
crayon  portraits  of  Parker  and  his  wife,  which,  by  his 
will  are  ultimately  "to  be  kept  in  the  library  and  near 
each  other,"   It  is  understood  that  the  journals  contain 
much  that  no  biographer  has  yet  seen  fit  to  publish,  and 
that  there  are  still  many  letters  and  papers  and  much  un- 
published history,  which  may  be  more  interesting  to  the 
coming  generation  than  to  ours.    "It  is  plain  to  me,"  said 
Emerson  at  Parker's  funeral,   'that  he  has  so  woven  him- 
self in  these  few  years  into  the  history  of  Boston,  that  he 
can  never  be  left  out  of  your  annals.    The  next  generation 
will  care  little  for  the  chances  of  elections  that  govern 
governors  now;  it  will  care  little  for  fine  gentlemen  who 
behaved  shabbily;  but  it  will  read  very  intelligently  in  his 


rough  story,  fortified  with  exact  anecdotes,  precise  with 
names  and  dates,  what  part  was  taken  by  each  actor;  who 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  humanity;  who  came  to  the 
rescue  of  civilization  at  a  hard  pinch,  and  who  blocked  its 
course." 

Mrs .  Parker  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn  near  her 
mother,  while  Parker's  dust  is  mingled  with  the  soil  of 
Florence,  in  the  same  cemetery  where  Mrs.  Browning 
lies  buried.    The  mourners  at  the  funeral  today  thought 
of  that  Italian  grave  as  often  as  of  this  American  one,  and 
when  the  statue  of  Parker  shall  have  been  erected  in  Bos- 
ton, a  few  years  hence,  perhaps  his  bones  will  be  brought 
over  to  lie  beside  those  of  his  well-beloved  wife  at  Mount 
Auburn.    His  Boston  home  in  Exeter  place  has  been  given 
over  to  trade,  and  his  widow  was  buried  from  her  later 
home.    Rev.  W.  J.  Potter  of  New  Bedford  was  the  only 
speaker  at  the  funeral,  and  he  read  for  prayers  two  of 
the  prayers  of  Parker,  --the  final  one  being  the  last  pub- 
lic prayer  he  offered  in  Boston,  and  the  last  to  which 
Mrs.  Parker  listened.    A  wreath  of  Italian  myrtle  from 
Parker's  grave  in  Florence  lay  on  the  coffin  of  his  wife, 
whose  face,  though  pale  and  worn,  retained  the  peaceful 
and  lovely  expression  it  habitually  wore  during  her  life- 
time. 

[22] 
A  FRENCH  VERSION  OF  THE  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHY 

There  is  in  Paris  a  bi-monthly  review,  founded  by 
Littre  the  positivist  scholar  and  philologist,  (who  died 
the  other  day),  and  edited  by  two  of  his  friends,  Charles 
Robin  and  G.  Wyrouboff,  which  contains  in  its  July  num- 
ber several  remarkable  articles.    One  is  a  contradiction 
of  the  story  in  Figaro  that  M.  Littre,  just  before  death, 
renounced  his  positivist  opinions  and  became  a  good 
Catholic;  another  is  a  posthumous  paper  by  Littre  him- 
self, written  in  his  80th  year,  and  setting  forth  his  atti- 
tude toward  religion;  a  third  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Concord  school  of  philosophy,  written  by  Lucien  Arreat, 
and  bearing  the  title  "A  Philosophic  Season  at  Concord 
(Massachusetts),"   As  the  writer  is  a  follower  of  Comte, 
and  therefore  at  the  opposite  philosophic  pole  from  Mr. 
Alcott,  Prof,  Harris  and  Dr.  Jones,  but,  at  the  same  time 
a  man  of  candor  and  appreciation,  who  does  not  dismiss 
a  thing  unknown  to  him  with  an  expression  of  insolence, 
(which  is  one  of  the  many  phases  of  ignorance),  our  read- 
ers will  like  to  hear  what  he  says  about  a  matter  which  is 
now  dividing  the  beards  of  many  solemn  noodles  and  shal- 
low jesters  in  America.    M.  Arreat  has  met  in  Paris  Miss 
Blake  who  last  year  wrote  a  tolerably  good  account  of  the 
Concord  school  in  Appleton's  Journal;  he  has  talked  with 
her  and  read  her  article,  and  he  has  seen  also  The  Re- 
publican's announcement  last  spring,  of  the  third  course 
of  Concord  lectures.    From  all  these  sources  he  makes 
up  an  entertaining  paper,  more  than  half  of  which  is 
translated  from  Miss  Blake  into  correct  French.    Leav- 
ing this  out  of  view,  as  already  familiar  to  our  readers, 
we  will  translate  the  more  important  original  remarks 
which  this  French  positivist  makes  in  La  Philosophie 
Positives- 
Many  of  my  readers  doubtless  know  as  little  as  I  did 
of  the  existence  in  a  small  town  of  Massachusetts  of  sum- 
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mer  courses  of  philosophy.    In  fact  the  Concord  school 
(such  is  the  name  given  to  these  courses)  is  not  a  school, 
but  simply  a  summer  series  of  lectures  established  to  be- 
come an  active  medium  of  speculative  thought.    No  enter- 
prise aiming  at  the  advancement  of  the  ideal  has  so  much 
awakened  American  curiosity  since  the  days  of  Brook 
farm .    But  if  we  fancy  ourselves  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on  at  Concord,  and  imagine  there  a  coterie  of  sensi- 
tive visionaries,  with  some  Ballanche  at  their  head,  — or  a 
protest  against  every-day  life  headed  by  a  more  vigorous 
American  Jouffroy,  we  shall  not  hit  it.    Messrs.  Alcott, 
Harris  and  their  friends  would  accuse  us  of  not  having 
understood  them;  for  these  gentlemen  pride  themselves  on 
being  practical,  and  eschew  all  empty  dreaming.    It  is  in 
America,  not  in  Europe,  that  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  transform  the  transcendental  idea  into  an  actual  reality. 
In  short,  these  practical  transcendentalists  were  going  to 
found  another  republic  of  Plato;  which  sounds  a  little,  to 
several  who  have  not  read  all  the  Greek  authors,  like  an 
old-fashioned  castle  in  the  air.    This  was  40  years  ago, 
when  Brook  farm  was  established.    A.  Bronson  Alcott 
alone,  of  all  the  promoters  of  the  intellectual  revival  of 
40  years  ago,  — which  was  a  new  birth  rather  than  a  re- 
vival--now  directs  this  latest  offshoot  of  transcendental- 
ism.   Theodore  Parker,  Margaret  Fuller  and  George  Rip- 
ley are  dead,  Emerson  though  four  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Alcott,  has  passed  the  age  of  active  enthusiasm;  in 
the  course  of  40  years  words  themselves  have  grown  old 
and  lost  their  meaning,  and  the  recent  past  of  transcen- 
dentalism is  but  a  legend.    But  Mr.  Alcott  has  undertaken 
to  revive  that  which  was  only  a  tradition,  and,  thanks  to 
him,  idealism  has  once  again  been  called  into  life.    Mr. 
Alcott  early  enrolled  himself  in  the  sect  of  mystics,  and 
has  remained  faithful  to  his  first  belief.    He  conformed 
his  life  to  the  rules  of  abstinence  practiced  by  the  Greek 
philosophers,  --Pythagoras  being  his  model;  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  seductive  voice  of  modern  philosophy;  and 
today,  in  his  82d  year,  he  has  preserved  not  only  the  vigor 
of  his  first  enthusiasm,  but  a  lofty  confidence  in  his  youth- 
ful ideal.    In  his  youth  he  had  a  dream,  and,  by  a  singular 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  vision  of  his  morning 
has  become  a  reality  in  the  evening  of  his  days.    His  cher- 
ished project  was  to  found  a  school  of  philosophic  instruc- 
tion, but  he  had  himself  lost  all  hope  of  succeeding,  when 
his  western  experiences  in  these  later  years  revived  in 
him  the  ambition  of  earlier  days.    These  experiences  will 
furnish  a  curious  paragraph  for  the  history  of  contempo- 
rary philosophy .    In  brief ,  Mr.  Alcott  formed  at  the  West 
and  in  New  England,  a  nucleus  of  friends,  and  prepared  to 
open  a  little  university,  as  different  from  every  other  as 
the  poet's  fantasy  rises  above  the  prosaic  details  of  his 
environment.    Its  lessons  were  not  to  be  jealously  guard- 
ed, as  something  reserved  for  the  wise  and  instructed; 
philosophy  in  this  19th  century  was  to  be  as  free  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Greeks .    The  doors  should  be  thrown  open;  all 
the  world  might  enter;  women  should  stand  in  the  same 
rank  as  men  within  this  temple  of  thought,  and  should  even 
take  part  in  the  work  of  instruction.    To  draw  closer  the 
sympathetic  relations  between  pupils  and  teachers,  the 
lectures  were  to  be  followed  by  conversations,  in  which 
all,  auditors  and  students,  were  invited  to  join;  thus  the 
mind  would  be  sharpened  by  the  friction  of  conversation. 
Well,  the  first  summer  session  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 


the  Orchard  house;  hardly  more  than  50  persons  were 
present,  the  faithful  and  the  unbelieving.   One  can  imag- 
ine how  the  American  press  made  up  faces  at  them !    In 
spite  of  ridicule  the  little  group  held  their  ground,  and 
the  success  was  judged  sufficient  to  continue  the  course 
a  second  year,  which  was  marked  by  an  unexpected  inter- 
est in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  school .    The  number 
of  visitors  increased  notably;  the  public  curiosity  was 
aroused;  the  press  gave  reports.    The  present  season  at 
Concord  promises  to  interest  the  Americans.    Nor  shall 
we  in  France  remain  indifferent,  henceforth,  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  little  school- -one  scene  in  the  vast  drama 
where  we  see  developing  the  supremacy  of  positive  knowl- 
edge and  the  elimination  of  all  obscure  metaphysics. 

In  this  last  sentence  the  fanatical  positivist  speaks, 
and  so  at  intervals  do  we  hear  him  throughout  Mr.  Arrears 
article  of  13  pages.    His  criticism  is  interesting,  however, 
because  uttered,  as  all  good  criticism  is,  from  the  view- 
point of  appreciation,  and  not  of  antagonism,  still  less  of 
ignorance .    He  abhors  the  method  of  the  Concord  philoso- 
phers, but  he  admires  their  spirit  and  does  justice  to  their 
aim.    "I  admire  these  gentlemen,"  he  says,   "for  their  zeal 
in  assailing  public  opinion,  their  skill  in  creating  a  vehicle 
of  influence.    Moreover,  they  help  to  cast  abstract  specu- 
lation loose  from  its  moorings;  and  we  may  say  in  this  con- 
nection, as  Miss  Blake  does,  that  the  most  important  con- 
tribution made  to  modern  thought  by  the  Concord  school,  is 
the  very  fact  of  its  establishment."    Let  us  now  quote  some 
of  his  comment  and  criticism:-- 

Are  you  not  impressed  by  a  certain  inclination  among 
the  thinkers  and  poets  of  America,  to  imitate  the  Greeks, 
and  draw  directly  from  the  living  source?  And  why  should 
not  this  new  race,  in  fact,  receive  such  an  imprint?    Why 
should  there  not  spring  up,  on  those  shores  intersected  by 
the  blue  waves  of  ocean,  in  one  of  those  free  cities,  a 
school  of  philosophy  and  of  art,  capable  of  producing  per- 
manent works?    Is  it  not  a  happy  omen  that,  in  this  com- 
munity, so  foreign  to  the  Latin  race,  certain  refined  souls, 
rising  above  the  desires  of  ordinary  life,  are  cultivating 
the  beautiful?    Those  golden  bees  that  lighted  on  the  lips 
of  Sophocles  and  Plato,  and  hummed  around  the  Athenian 
marbles,  have  not  all  been  killed  by  the  barbarians;  now 
and  then,  one,  trying  his  wings,  flies  away  into  some  re- 
mote land,  bearing  on  his  thighs  a  mouthful  of  Attic  honey. 
But,  in  order  to  arrest  the  flight  of  these  wanderers,  the 
land  must  produce  flowers,  and  the  people,  like  the  shep- 
herd Aristaeus  in  Virgil  must  win  the  favor  of  the  nymphs 
by  offerings.    Such  is  the  thought  of  Miss  Blake  and  of  Mr. 
Albee.    Let  me  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  little 
Concord.    But  do  you  not  find  there  something  of  the  Greek 
life  in  these  easy  lessons  of  philosophy,  and  these  conver- 
sations which  prolong  the  lessons,  under  the  pine-tree 
shade?    The  town  of  Concord,  too,  is  rich  in  historic  me- 
morials, and  haunted  by  the  memory  of  great  deeds.    Its 
farmers,  in  the  war  for  independence,  left  the  plow  for 
the  musket,  and  met  the  English  soldiers  in  deadly  com- 
bat.   Among  these  gray-haired  men,  gently  occupied  with 
divine  philosophy  of  a  summer  morning  in  the  little  chap- 
el, were  some  who  had  been  at  Brook  farm  and  had  known 
the  beloved  dead,  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  George 
Ripley,  Theodore  Parker,  and  the  romancer  Hawthorne, 
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others  who  had  suffered  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  en- 
dured the  hatred  and  contempt  of  their  people  for  fidelity 
to  their  religious  and  political  convictions. 

American  thinkers,   even  when  mystics,  are  truly 
practical  in  this,  --they  take  pains  to  find  a  platform  and 
a  public,  and  to  set  in  circulation  the  ideas  conceived  in 
their  own  heads.    On  the  other  hand,  they  misjudge  us  in 
western  Europe  who  study  pure  philosophy,  as  if  we  were 
engaged  in  a  labor  barren  of  practical  result .    They  are 
inferior  to  us,  I  venture  to  say,  in  a  certain  distrust  they 
feel  for  pure  research,  and  in  a  hasty  application  of  prin- 
ciples, which  is  very  injurious  to  intellectual  work.   This 
whole  school  has  been  resolutely  hostile  to  the  tendencies 
of  modern  science;  it  has  never  accepted  the  principle 
(which  it  calls  "destructive")  that  philosophy  is  destined 
to  take  the  place  of  religion.    Its  attitude  has  been  frankly 
theistic,  and  it  has  aimed  to  prove  that  the  highest  philoso- 
phy is  at  one  with  the  highest  religious  faith.    Assailed  by 
modern  science,  but  not  disposed  to  accept  its  conclusions, 
the  powerful  American  race  is  striving  to  form  a  philoso- 
phy that  will  spare  it  all  abrupt  collisions  with  religious 
tradition  and  spiritual  beliefs.    The  Concord  school  marks 
one  of  these  efforts  and  American  thought,  embodied  in 
the  men  assembled  there,  is  traversing  the  same  ground 
which,  in  France  was  illuminated  by  Jouffroy  and  Saisset. 
Still  more,  this  crisis  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  "emotion- 
alism" which  makes  us  think  of  Rousseau  and  of  Pierre 
Leroux;  and  by  an  independence  of  religious  sects,  such 
as  philosophical  deism  in  France  used  to  proclaim.    But 
we  must  beware  of  likening  the  idealist  movement  at  Con- 
cord to  the  pessimistic  movement  in  Germany  since  Scho- 
penhauer.   The  German  metaphysic  of  pessimism,  as 
M.  Wyrouboff  has  well  said,  is  nothing  but  a  pathological 
phenomenon.    Its  best  known  living  representative,  Ed- 
ward Hartmann,  is  himself  a  wretched  invalid.    On  the 
contrary  the  thought  of  Concord  is  well  alive;  and  so  its 
professors  have  opposed  a  hostile  front  to  German  pessi- 
mism.   They  work  on  the  side  of  life,  not  of  death.    Un- 
fortunately, obedience  to  method  is  not  what  distinguishes 
the  Concord  lecturers;  and  we  can  forecast  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  little  school.    It  will  either  end  with  the  men 
who  have  created  it,  or  else  continue  to  exist  by  trans- 
formation, --its  office  being  rather  to  prepare  a  transi- 
tion for  various  beliefs,  than  to  bring  them  all  to  its  own 
stand-point. 

Such  is  the  first  French  verdict  on  the  matter.    An- 
other will  soon  be  found  by  an  accomplished  Parisian  critic, 
Adolphe  Colin,  the  New  York  correspondent  of  Gambetta's 
newspaper,  the  Republique  Francaise,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  audience  at  the  late  session  of  the  Concord  school;  and 
who,  while  also  at  variance  with  its  main  doctrines,  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  doing  justice  to  its  spirit.    This 
is  a  task  too  severe  for  some  American  writers,  who  like 
Charles  Lamb,  not  knowing  anything  about  a  person  or  a 
school,   "D--n  it  at  a  venture." 
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A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  JOURNALIST  AND  POLITICIAN: 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  FOGG  OF  CONCORD 

It  was  another  of  the  many  evidences  how  soon  great 
political  services  and  labors  may  be  forgotten  that  owing 


to  a  blunder  of  the  Associated  Press  many  newspapers  for 
a  day  or  two  did  not  recognize  even  by  name  the  able  jour- 
nalist and  successful  politician  who  was  buried  today  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Concord.   Mr.  Fogg  was  descended  on  one 
side  from  the  wide- spread  Gilman  family  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  bore  that  name  prefixed  to  his  own  surname,  -- 
but  few  can  have  recognized  in  "George  Gilman,"  whose 
death  was  first  chronicled,  the  sturdy  New  Hampshire  edi- 
tor and  organizer,  to  whom  was  due,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  the  political  regeneration  of  that  "Switzerland 
of  America"  36  years  ago  when  it  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
given  over  to  the  cause  of  American  slavery.    Mr.  Fogg 
was  a  young  man  then,  and  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  -- 
but  he  never  merited  the  thanks  of  the  whole  North  so  much 
as  in  the  period  of  10  years,  from  1845  to  1855,  when  New 
Hampshire  was  converted  and  reconverted  from  her  pro- 
slavery  idols,  until  the  little  state  became  as  sure  and 
steadfast  in  her  political  faith  as  Massachusetts  or  Ver- 
mont.   What  had  been  her  previous  record  we  know  from 
the  scornful  sayings  of  the  anti- slavery  leaders.    Emer- 
son wrote  to  William  Henry  Charming  in  1845:  — 

The  God  who  made  New  Hampshire 

Taunted  the  lofty  land  with  little  men,  -- 

Small  bat  and  wren 

House  in  the  oak; 

If  earth-fire  cleave 

The  upheaved  land  and  bury  the  folk, 

The  Southern  crocodile  would  grieve. 

For  who,  with  accent  boldly 

Dare  praise  the  freedom -loving  mountaineer? 

I  found  by  thee,  O  rushing  Contoocook! 

And  in  thy  valley,  Agiochook! 

The  jackals  of  the  negro-holder. 

The  year  before  this,  in  1844,  Garrison,  lamenting 
the  suspension  of  the  little  newspaper,  published  in  the 
New  Hampshire  capital  by  Rogers,   "The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,"  had  said  in  the  Liberator,  with  much  bitter- 
ness:   "On  the  question  of  negro  emancipation,  the  heart 
of  New  Hampshire  is  as  hard  as  her  own  granite;  she  is 
desperately  perverted  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  corrupt 
priests  and  political  demagogues  to  make  her.    So  har- 
dened is  she  that  she  cannot  blush;  and  as  for  repentance, 
she  seems  almost  to  be  given  over  to  'believe  a  lie  that 
she  may  be  damned.'    If  anything  yet  remains  to  be  done 
to  give  protection  and  perpetuity  to  the  accursed  slave 
system  of  the  South,  she  will  be  prompt  to  do  it,  if  it  be 
in  her  power ,    Such  traitors  to  true  democracy  as  Ather- 
ton  and  Woodbury,  she  delights  to  honor,  and  spurns  with 
brutal  contempt  all  those  who  would  save  her  from  defile- 
ment and  shame.    She  does  not  belong  to  New  England,  but 
should  cut  from  her  moorings  and  float  southward,  to  find 
a  geographical  position  between  Texas  and  Louisiana." 
This  was  sharp  enough,  but  the  agitator,  pausing  to  catch 
his  breath,  added:    "Yet  she  may  not  be  wholly  beyond  re- 
covery; she  has  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  wide  earth,  and  there  is  hope  while  such 
dwell  on  her  political  soil."  Even  while  he  wrote,  the 
ferment  had  begun  which  was  to  change  all  this  subservi- 
ency of  the  New  Hampshire  democrats  into  a  degree  of  in- 
dependence such  as  was  then  almost  unknown.    Two  years 
later  the  revolting  democrat,  John  P.  Hale  of  Dover,  was 
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sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  first  avowed  anti- 
slavery  senator,  free  from  the  yoke  of  party,  who  ever 
sat  in  that  body.    His  election  was  the  result  of  his  own 
boldness,  reinforced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  other  independ- 
ent democrats,  and  by  the  support  which  George  Fogg's 
newspaper,  well-named  the  "Independent  Democrat"  gave 
to  the  new  movement.    He  was  then  a  young  lawyer  in 
scanty  practice  at  Meredith  Bridge;  but  he  came  to  Con- 
cord as  editor  in  1845,  and  from  that  time  forward  until 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  he  directed  the  politics  of 
New  Hampshire  as  effectively  as  Isaac  Hill  had  done  in 
Jackson's  time,  or  Franklin  Pierce  in  the  days  of  Tyler 
and  Polk,  --though  with  less  profit  and  glory  to  himself. 
He  had  Pierce  for  an  opponent  for  some  ten  years,  four 
of  which  the  New  Hampshire  democrat  was  president  of 
the  United  States,  --but  in  the  end  Pierce  and  his  solid 
phalanx  of  voters  were  beaten,  and  the  state  ranged  her- 
self definitely  on  the  right  side  in  the  great  contest. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  independent  democrats  was 
won  in  March,  1846,  when  they  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
whigs  and  carried  the  state  election  by  a  majority  large 
enough  to  make  Anthony  Colby  governor,  John  P.  Hale 
senator  and  George  Fogg  secretary  of  state.   By  the  same 
Legislature  which  did  all  this,  Col.  Jo  Cilley  of  Notting- 
ham, a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  half-brother  of 
Hawthorne's  friend,  Jonathan  Cilley  of  Maine,  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  nine  months,  from  June,  1846, 
to  March,  1847,  when  Hale  took  his  seat.    Col.  Cilley  is 
still  living,  at  the  age  of  90  or  more,  and  is  almost  the 
only  survivor  of  the  men  actively  engaged  in  that  contest 
against  "the  central  clique,"  with  Frank  Pierce  at  its  head. 
When  the  first  victory  was  secured  in  the  contest  (March, 
1846),  the  poet  Whittier,  living  on  the  borders  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  warmly  interested  in  its  politics,  wrote 
a  burlesque  poem,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Frank 
Pierce  to  Moses  Norris  of  Pittsfield,  (then  a  leading  demo- 
cratic congressman  noted  for  his  pro-slavery  sentiments), 
which  was  printed  by  Elizur  Wright  in  the  Boston  Chrono- 
type,  and  had  great  vogue  in  New  Hampshire,  though  nev- 
er acknowledged  among  the  poems  of  Whittier.    There  is 
a  certain  freedom  and  coarseness  about  it  characteristic 
of  the  men  whose  feelings  it  undertook  to  portray,  but  it 
has  the  unmistakable  movement  of  Whittier 's  verse.    It 
begins,  -- 

'Tis  over,  Moses!    All  is  lost! 

I  hear  the  bells  a  ringing, 
Of  Pharoah  and  his  Red  sea  host 

I  hear  the  Free-wills  singing. 
We're  routed,  Moses,  horse  and  foot, 

If  there  be  truth  in  figures, 
With  federal  whigs  in  hot  pursuit, 

And  Hale,  and  all  the  'niggers." 

Then  the  mortified  Pierce  goes  on  to  mention  the  gloomy 
news  that  preceded  this  calamity,  --naming  persons  and 
places  familiar  then  in  New  Hampshire,  and  not  yet  wholly 
forgotten: -- 

Our  Belknap  brother  heard  with  awe 

The  Congo  minstrels  playing; 
At  Pittsfield,  Reuben  Leavitt  saw 

The  ghost  of  Storrs  a  praying; 


And  Carroll's  woods  were  sad  to  see, 

With  black-winged  crows  a  darting. 
And  Black  Snout  looked  on  Ossipee, 

New  glossed  with  Day  &  Martin. 
We  thought  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Notch" 

His  face  seemed  changing  wholly. 
His  lips  seemed  thick,  his  nose  seemed  flat, 

His  misty  hair  looked  woolly. 
And  Coos  teamsters,   shrieking,  fled 

The  metamorphosed  figure, 
"Jest  look!- -that  old  stone  cuss,"  they  said, 

"Himself  is  turnin'  nigger!" 

The  allusion  here,  of  course,  was  to  the  Franconia 
"old  man" — the  "great  stone  face"  of  Hawthorne,  which 
has  made  such  an  impression  on  the  political  mind  of 
New  Hampshire,  while  Black  Snout  and  Ossipee  are  two 
mountains  in  the  range  between  the  towns  of  Sandwich  and 
Ossipee,  along  which  the  Bearcamp  river  drains  down 
into  the  Saco,  through  regions  long  familiar  to  Whittier. 
Reuben  Leavitt  was  a  cousin  of  Moses  Norris,  and  as 
sheriff  had  arrested  an  abolitionist  preacher  while  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  --an  incident  which  was  very  effectively 
turned  to  account  by  the  anti-slavery  men.    George  Fogg 
had  grown  up  among  these  people;  he  knew  them  root  and 
branch,  and  they  knew  him;  he  could  meet  them  therefore 
with  their  own  weapons  and  on  their  own  ground.    His 
newspaper  was  a  weekly,  but  in  those  days  few  persons 
read  the  daily  papers,  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  week's 
toil  brought  them  leisure  to  peruse  the  one  cherished 
weekly.    He  gave  his  readers  sound  doctrine,  to  begin 
with;  then  he  supplied  such  news  as  they  needed,  and  a 
miscellany  of  general  information  and  literature,  scanty 
enough  when  compared  with  what  The  Republican  furnishes, 
but  welcome  to  the  boy  by  the  farm-house  fire,  or  the 
youth  in  the  shoe- shop  who  loved  to  learn.    In  this  way  he 
made  his  journal  indispensable  and  gave  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion within  the  state;  while  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
co-operation  of  its  readers,  he  helped  to  organize  his 
party  in  every  school-district  of  New  Hampshire .    The  re- 
sult we  all  know,  --but  most  of  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances have  passed  from  remembrance  with  the  lapse 
of  years .    He  was  one  of  those  few  New  England  men  who 
planned  and  wrought  for  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  1860,  when  most  of  us  were  fascinated  with  Sew- 
ard or  some  other  well-known  candidate.    He  therefore 
brought  Lincoln  to  New  Hampshire  in  the  winter  preceed- 
ing,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  make  one  of  his  great 
speeches  in  Concord,  which  was  then  duly  reported  in  his 
Democrat.    As  a  consequence  he  carried  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegation  at  Chicago  for  Lincoln  and  thus  contribut- 
ed materially  toward  his  nomination.    In  the  campaign  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Fogg  was  secretary  of  the  national  republican 
committee,  and  was  thus  brought  into  close  communica- 
tion with  Lincoln,  who  knew  his  value,  and  greatly  relied 
on  him  at  some  critical  points .    He  was  honored  by  Lin- 
coln with  the  appointment  of  minister  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  remained  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  of  much 
service  to  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Fogg,  before  his  death,  put 
his  reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  Seward,  Greeley,  etc.,  in- 
to a  form  in  which  they  will  be  preserved  and  published; 
for  on  some  matters  he  was  a  confidant  and  eye-witness 
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whose  testimony  was  invaluable.    Before  his  paralytic 
attack  some  two  years  ago,  he  had  proposed  writing  out 
these  recollections,  but  did  not,  and  when  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  write  but  retained  his  clear  and  accurate  memory, 
he  strove  to  impress  these  things  by  recital  on  the  recol- 
lection of  his  friends.    I  shall  not  soon  forget  with  what 
earnestness,  when  Mr.  Bird  and  I  visited  him  in  March, 
1880,  he  persisted  in  telling  us  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
first  cabinet  appointments,  the  unworthy  part  played  by 
Seward  in  that  affair,  and  the  wise  way  in  which  Lincoln 
checkmated  him  and  carried  out  his  original  plan  of  a 
representative  cabinet.    We  feared  to  fatigue  him  by  the 
conversation,  and  sought  to  leave  him,  but  he  held  us, 
through  many  pauses  and  returns,  until  he  had  finished  the 
main  part  of  his  relation.    I  visited  him  again  last  summer 
and  heard  more  of  these  reminiscences,  --but  he  had  then 
lost  in  some  degree  the  power  of  will  which,  in  all  his  life, 
was  so  marked  a  feature,  and  added  so  much  to  the  endow- 
ment of  capacity  that  nature  gave  him. 

Mr.  Fogg  was  not  an  original  or  highly  gifted  man,  as 
such  things  are  usually  rated.    His  origin  was  humble,  his 
education  was  delayed,  and  he  was  completing  his  college 
course  at  Dartmouth  at  an  age  when  some  men  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  an  active  career.   But  he  possessed  that  tenacity 
of  purpose,  that  settled  force  of  will  which  is  native  to 
New  Hampshire  men,  and  makes  them  the  most  stubborn 
adversaries,  the  most  sturdy  supporters.    In  his  political 
campaigns  he  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  gave  no  truce  to  his 
opponents  until  they  were  beaten;  indeed,  he  was  averse  to 
any  parley  with  his  antagonists,  but  was  perpetually  charg- 
ing upon  them.    In  the  management  of  a  party,  however, 
he  was  most  judicious,  keeping  the  main  point  in  view,  and 
able  to  combine  men  for  a  special  purpose  better  than  most, 
He  sought  little  for  himself,  and  was  not  much  annoyed  by 
the  self- seeking  of  others,  provided  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  objects  of  party  organization.    To  young  men  he 
was  genial  and  instructive,  toward  his  associates  plain 
dealing  and  sagacious.    He  wrote  well  and  talked  well,  but 
had  no  turn  for  public  speaking.   He  and  his  friends,  among 
whom  were  many  more  illustrious  than  himself,  gave  his 
native  state  an  importance  in  the  politics  of  the  nation  that 
it  will  perhaps  never  hold  again,  and  they  did  it  by  the 
most  honest  and  legitimate  means;  by  courage  in  opinion, 
persuasion  of  the  people,  and  a  firm  trust  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  popular  heart.    In  times  such  as  we  have  seen 
of  late,  when  money  and  official  power  have  largely  taken 
the  place  of  argument  and  popular  agitation,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  turn  back  to  such  leaders  of  opinion,  who  had  no 
arts  but  manly  arts,  who  struck  hard,  but  struck  fair 
blows,  and  by  whose  success  foes  were  reconciled,  and 
not  friends  demoralized  and  ruined.  F.  B.  S. 

Concord,  Mass.,  October  8. 
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ME  MO  IE. 

By  F.   B.   SANBORN. 

I  AM  told  that  the  name  and  reputation  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  once  so  familiar  and  so  much 
debated  in  this  city  of  his  prayers,  have  somewhat 
faded  since  his  death,  now  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  In  this  he  shares  the  common  fortune  of 
famous  men ;  but  it  has  also  been  said  that  he 
lacked  a  biographer,  who  should  have  preserved  for 
all  mankind  the  record  of   his  life  and   character, 
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which  his  friends  knew  so  well,  and  ot  wliich  Miss 
Alcott  in  her  preface  so  tenderly  speaks.  Parker 
died  in  May,  1800,  a  year  before  the  civil  war  burst 
forth,  for  which  he  had  long  been  preparing  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  could  his  life  then 
have  been  written,  briefly,  and  with  attention  only 
to  the  strong  features  of  his  character,  his  image 
might  have  been  fixed  at  once  in  the  excited  mind 
of  the  nation,  and  would  have  remained  there,  per- 
haps, even  through  the  confusing  experiences  of 
that  period  of  war  and  reconstruction.  It  was 
otherwise  ordered:  the  golden  moment  was  lost, 
and  the  admirable  biographies  that  have  since  been 
written  have  fallen  rather  coldly  on  the  public  at- 
tention. It  is  my  hope  to  present  next  year,  in  the 
form  of  an  autobiography,  the  main  aspects  of 
Parker's  remarkable  career ;  but  the  dates  and 
some  of  its  characteristics  may  justly  be  given  here. 
Theodore  Parker  was  born  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
Aug.  24,  1810,  and  died  at  Florence,  where  he  is 
buried,  May  10,  1860.  His  grandfather  command- 
ed the  Lexington  minute-men  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775  ;  his  great-uncle  was  killed  on  the  Green,  that 
day,  by  a  British  musket-shot  and  bayonet-stab. 
All  his  ancestors  in  this  country  were  farmers,  and 
he  was  brought  up  a  farmer's  boy.  He  fitted 
himself  for  college,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
instructors  who  taught  school  in  his  town,  and 
entered  Harvard  College  in  August,  1830,  but  never; 
joined  his  class,  being  too  poor  to  do  so.  In  1831  ■ 
he  taught  school  in  Boston,  as  he  had  previously; 
done  in  Waltham  and  Concord  ;  in  1832-34  he  had1 
a  private  school  at  Watertown,  where  he  met  and 
became  engaged,  in  1833,  to  his  future  wife,  Miss 
Lydia  Cabot.  In  1834  he  entered,  and  in  183G 
graduated  from,  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School ;  in 
April,  1837,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cabot ;  in 
June,  1837,  he  was  settled  at  West  Roxbury,  the 
first  of  his  two  parishes,  which  he  left  to  preach 
in  Boston  early  in  1846.  In  1837-38  he  began  to 
preach  new  doctrines ;  in  1841  he  preached  the 
South  Boston  sermon  which  drew  down  upon  him 
the  censure  of  his  Unitarian  brethren.  In  1843 
he  went  to  Europe  for  a  year,  traversing  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  making  many  acquaintances 
among  the  men  of  learning  and  of  progress  there. 
In  Berlin  he  called  on  Bettine  Von  Arnim,  the 
friend  of  Goethe,  and  held  with  her  a  memorable 
conversation,  which  I  find  reported  in  his  diary  of 
May  23,  1844.  After  much  previous'  question  and 
answer,  Bettine  having  complained  of  the  want  of 
courage  in  Germany,  Parker  writes  :  — 

"I  told  her,  that,  if  the  men  lack  courage,  she  had 
enough;  that  she  had  the  courage  of  a  Jewish  prophet, 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  Christian  apostle.  She  said  she 
was  not  Christian,  but  heathen,  —  she  prayed  to  Jupiter. 
I  told  her  that  was  nothing:    there  was  but  one  God, 


whose  name  was  neither  Jupiter  nor  Jehovali,  and  he  took 
each  true  prayer.  Then  she  said  again  she  was  no  Chris- 
tian. I  asked,  '  Have  you  no  respect  for  Christ  ? '  — 
'  None  for  the  person,  for  he  had  done  more  harm  to  the 
world  than  any  other  man.'  I  found,  however,  that  for 
the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  for  all  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion,  she  had  the  greatest  respect.  I  told  her  there 
was,  to  my  thinking,  but  one  religion,  —  that  was  being 
good  and  doing  good.  She  said  yes,  but  doing  good  was 
not  vulgar  charity,  but  lifting  up  the  fallen,  and  helping 
forward  the  development  of  humanity." 

In  the  service  of  this  "one  religion"  Parker 
wrote  and  preached  almost  from  the  first,  following 
Emerson  as  his  guide  in  literature  and  philosophy 
for  some  years,  however.  From  1840  to  1844  he 
was  a  contributor  to  Emerson's  "Dial;"  in  1847 
he  began,  in  company  with  Emerson,  the  "Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly  Review,"  which  he  edited  for 
three  years ;  in  1848  he  gave  his  powerful  aid  to 
the  young  "Free-soil"  party  of  Massachusetts;  in 
1851  he  stood  by  Charles  Sumner,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  election  as  senator,  which  came  almost 
immediately  after  the  carrying-away  of  Simms,  the 
fugitive  slave,  from  Boston,  in  spite  of  all  the  op- 
position of  Parker  and  his  friends.  In  1850  he  had 
sheltered  "William  and  Ellen  Craft  in  his  house,  and 
united  them  in  marriage,  being  fugitive  slaves  from 
Georgia,  and  his  parishioners  in  Boston.  Along 
with  his  intimate  friends,  Garrison  and  Wendell 
i  Phillips,  from  1850  to  1855  he  stood  in  the  front 
!  against  American  slavery,  and  by  the  Boston  apolo- 
gists for  slavery  he  was  indicted  for  treason  in  1854. 
The  indictment  was  quashed  in  April,  1855,  but  not 
until  Parker  had  written  his  vigorous  "  Defence  ;  " 
of  which,  and  of  his  other  papers  against  slavery, 
Emerson  said  at  his  funeral,  — 

"  He  has  so  woven  himself  in  these  few  years  into  the 
history  of  Boston,  that  he  can  never  be  left  out  of  your 
annals.  It  will  not  be  in  the  acts  of  city  councils,  nor  of 
obsequious  mayors,  nor  in  the  State  nouse,  the  proclama- 
tions of  governors,  with  their  failing  virtue,  — failing  them 
at  critical  moments,  —  that  the  coming  generations  will 
study  what  really  befell;  but  in  the  plain  lessons  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  in  this  Music  Hall,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in  legis- 
lative committee  rooms,  the  true  temper  and  authentic 
record  of  these  days  will  be  read.  The  next  generation 
will  care  little  for  fine. gentlemen  who  behaved  shabbily; 
but  it  will  read  very  intelligently  in  his  rough  story,  forti- 
fied with  exact  anecdotes,  precise  with  names  and  dates, 
what  part  was  taken  by  each  actor;  who  threw  himself 
into  the  cause  of  humanity;  who  came  to  the  rescue  of 
1  civilization  at  a  hard  pinch,  and  who  blocked  its  course. 
In  terrible  earnest  he  denounced  the  public  crime,  and 
meted  out  to  every  official,  high  and  low,  his  due  portion. 
Ho  took  away  the  reproach  of  silent  consent  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  against  the  indignant  minority,  by 
uttering  in  the  hour  and  place  wherein  these  outrages  were 
done  the  stern  protest.  There  were,  of  course,  multitudes 
to  censure  and  defame  this  truth-speaker.  But  the  brave 
know  the  brave.  Fops,  whether  in  drawing-rooms  or 
churches,  will  utter  the  fop's  opinion,  and  faintly  hope 
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for  the  salvation  of  his  soul;  but  his  manly  enemies,  who 
despised  the  fops,  honored  him;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
liis  great,  hospitable  heart  was  the  sanctuary  to  which 
every  soul  conscious  of  an  earnest  opinion  came  for  sym- 
pathy,—  alike  the  brave  slaveholder  and  the  brave  slave- 
rescuer.  These  met  in  the  house  of  this  honest  man ;  for 
every  sound  heart  loves  a  responsible  person, — one  who 
docs  not  in  generous  company  say  generous  things  and  in 
mean  company  baso  things,  but  says  one  thing,  —  now 
cheerfully,  now  indignantly,  but  always  because  he  must." 

At  one  of  these  meetings  with  his  political  oppo- 
nents I  happened  to  be  present,  when  in  185G  he 
received  South  Carolina  slaveholders  into  his  house 
in  Exeter  Place,  and  argued  with  them  against 
slavery,  Mr.  Garrison  and  others  taking  part  in  the 
colloquy.  In  1857  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
John  Brown,  and  in  1858  joined  with  Gerrit  Smith, 
Dr.  Howe,  Col.  Higginson,  and  others,  in  raising 
money  for  Brown's  attack  upon  slavery  in  Virginia, 
as  he  had  joined  in  1855-57  in  raising  money  for 
the  defence  of  freedom  in  Kansas.  His  health, 
long  failing,  finally  gave  way  in  January,  1859  ;  and 
he  left  his  pulpit  forever,  sailed  for  Santa  Cruz  in 
February,  reached  Europe  in  the  following  summer, 
and  spent  the  winter  of  1859-60  at  Rome.  He  es- 
caped from  that  city  about  the  middle  of  April,  1860, 
wishing  to  die  in  a  freer  place,  and  reached  Flor- 
ence April  21,  where  he  did  die  less  than  three 
weeks  after.  His  remains  could  not  be  brought  to 
America ;  and  so  he  lies  buried  there,  in  the  same 
cemetery  with  Mrs.  Browning,  and  with  another 
English  friend  of  his,  Thomas  Cholmondeley. 

These  are  dates  of  a  remarkable  life,  crowded 
with  study,  with  labor,  with  philanthropy,  with  po- 
litical and  theological  and  social  agitation.  He  was 
the  Luther,  or  perhaps  we  might  better  say  the  John 
Knox,  of  his  period  ;  for  he  had  Knox's  combative- 
ness,  as  well  as  Luther's  broad  learning  and  warm 
good  sense.  His  opinions  were  not  peculiar  to  him- 
self ;  but  his  spirit  was  peculiar  and  noble,  and  made 
him  worthy  of  comparison  with  any  reformer  of  re- 
ligion or  practical  moralist  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
The  special  doctrines  that  he  taught  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted, but  the  central  truth  and  the  lire  of  devotion 
in  his  system  of  belief  will  always  make  his  memory 
dear  to  sincere  believers.  In  his  first  visit  to  Eome, 
sixteen  years  before  his  death,  he  resorted  with 
affection  aud  with  zeal  to  the  Catacombs,  the  meet- 
ing-place and  burial-place  of  the  early  Christians  ; 
and  I  And  in  his  diary  of  March  4,  1844,  the  pious 
record  of  this  pilgrimage,  from  which  a  few  sen- 
tences may  be  transcribed. 

"Monday,  p.m. —We  went  with  Mr.  Ives  and  Father 
March  to  the  Catacombs  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Agnese,  a 
little  out  of  the  city.  .  .  . 

"In  some  of  the  chapels  the  ceiling  was  covered  entirely 
with  paintings  and  mosaics.    Here  was  the  Good  Shepherd ; 


here  Christ  preaching,  though  but  a  child;  here  the  Hebrew 
youths  in  the  flames;  here  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den;  here 
the  whole  story  of  Jonah,  emblematic  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  here  the  marriage  at  Cana, 
the  symbol  of  transubstantiation,  with  many  more,  some 
of  them  works  of  some  little  merit.  I  thought  I  saw  in 
some  of  these  rude  paintings  of  Christ  a  resemblance  to  the 
fuce  painted  even  now.  (How  much  traditionary  evidence 
is  there  for  the  present  face  of  Christ?)  I  passed  along 
whole  miles  of  passages,  I  should  think,  all  lined  with 
Christian  graves  'in  the  sides  of  the  pit.'  The  bones  still 
lie  there;  perhaps  they  have  lain  there  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen hundred  years.  The  bones  of  the  martyrs  have  been 
gathered  up  and  removed;  but  the  Christians  who  went 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  pit  in  peace  are  still  here,  but  they 
all  have  nearly  moldered  to  dust.  Here  and  there  were 
entire  bones,  skulls,  thigh-bones,  et  cetera.  1  gathered  up 
I  some  fragments,  and  have  them  still. 

"  I  know  no  place  that  fills  me  with  deeper  emotion  in 
Eome  than  these  Catacombs.  Here  the  persecuted  when 
alive  found  refuge;  when  dead  found  refuge,  too,  for  their 
ashes  and  bones  long  tortured.  Here  the  relations  of  a 
martyr  laid  down  his  lacerated  body,  and  in  the  ampulla 
deposited  the  blood  they  had  piously  collected  with  sponges. 
Well,  the  Master  died  the  martyr's  death,  the  servants  need 
not  fear  to  do  the  same!  I  shall  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion left  on  my  mind  by  this  visit.  I  should  like  to  come 
and  sit  here  all  night,  and  read  the  Fathers,  —  Origen's  ex- 
hortation to  his  young  converts,  urging  them  to  be  martyrs, 
or  something  of  Cyprian,  or  Tertullian,  or  the  lives  of  the 
martyrs  themselves.  No  wonder  the  Catholic  Church  has 
such  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  world,  while  she  keeps  in 
her  bosom  the  relics  of  the  sainted  dead !  Tet  as  I  walked  ' 
about  here  I  could  not  but  think  how  easy  it  must  have 
seemed,  and  must  have  been  too,  to  bear  the  cross  of  the 
martyrdom.  The  recollection  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles, 
the  certainty  of  the  prayers  and  best  wishes  of  men  on 
earth,  the  expectation  of  heavenly  satisfaction,  all  would 
conspire  to  stimulate  the  spirit,  and  make  men  court  and 
not  shun  the  martyr's  death." 

"  Thursday,  March  7. — We  went  to  the  church  where 
the  first  Roman  council  was  held.    We  went  down  into  the 

j  subterranean  church  (a  remnant  of  Titus's  Baths)  in  which 

!  the  council  was  held  that  condemned  Arius  and  Sabellius. 

;  Here  Constantine  the  Great  came,  and  sat  in  the  council ; 
here  the  decrees  of  Nice  were  confirmed.  Here  were  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  bishops  all  gathered  together. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  recall  the  men,  and  sit  for  an 
hour  to  hear  the  disputes  that  ran  high  among  the  partisans 
of  Arius  and  Athanasius.  The  fragments  of  the  presi- 
dent's seat  are  still  there;  of  course  they  are  of  marble.  In 
the  church  above,  the  proper  persons  were  singing  office, 
and  I  can  never  hear  it  without  pleasure.    The  sweet  im- 

I  pulse  of  devotion  comes  over  the  heart.  Nothing  touches 
me  so  much  as  this  heard  in  a  Gothic  church,  save  only  the 
sweet  influence  of  nature  breathing  gently  on  the  earth. 
All  the  office*  and  Gothic  churches  in  the  world  cannot 
approach  that." 

It  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  devotion,  the  gentle  or 
the  martial,  that  these  prayers  (which  Mr.  Leigh- 
tou  and  Miss  Goddard  long  since  noted  down  as 
they  listened)  were  conceived  and  uttered.  Like 
so  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the  New  England 
pulpit,  Theodore  Parker  was  "mighty  in  prayer." 
It  was  the  natural  language  of  his   soul ;   not,  as 
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Emcrwon  said  of  unworthy  prayer,  "a  disease  of 
the  will."  I  find  in  his  private  journal  in  1846-47, 
some  years  before  any  of  the  public  prayers  here 
printed  were  uttered,  certain  short  prayers,  in  prose 
some,  and  some  in  verse,  which  may  fitly  close  this 
brief  record  of  a  godly  and  manly  life. 

Aug.  24,  1846,  upon  his  birthday,  and  the  even- 
ing before  it,  he  thus  wrote  in  his  journal :  — 

"I  am  now  thirty-six  years  old;  a  good  deal  more  than 
half  of  my  earthly  life  is  doubtless  gone  by.  There  is  not 
much  that  /can  commend  in  my  life,  though  I  have  been 
industrious  and  active.  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  in 
myself;  not  in  my  reputation,  —  what  men  think  of  me, — 
but  In  my  character,  what  I  really  am.  Yet  I  would  be 
more  and  better.  How  can  I  become  so  ?  To  will  is  to 
be.  I  will..  Help  me  to  be,  Thou  dear  One  and  holy! 
.  .  .  How  marvellously  clear  is  the  Past!  how  marvel- 
lously unknown  is  the  Future!  yet  my  future  is  wrapt  up 
in  me.  How  little  I  know  myself,  not  to  Know  it!  I  only 
wish  to  be  useful.  So  here  I  pledge  myself  anew  to  the 
work  of  helping  man.     God  help  me! 

"My  Father!  who  hast  been  with  me  in  days  of  darkness 
and  dismay,  keep  me  now  in  the  way  of  duty.  Give  me 
light  in  my  darkness,  strength  for  my  weakness,  reforma- 
tion from  my  sin.  Help  me  to  grow  in  manliness,  in  like- 
ness to  thee.  Make  me  useful,  noble,  pious  within,  and 
full  of  piety  without.  Give  me  Truth  to  make  me  free, 
and  may  my  Light  become  my  Life!  May  the  years  teach 
me,  and  help  me  attain  the  measure  of  a  perfect  man!" 

In  the  winter  of  1846-47  he  writes  :  — 

"O  ThoU  who  rulest  the  changing  lot  of  man,  in  my 
new  duties  guide  and  help  me!  Make  me  pure  in  heart, 
that  I  may  see  Thee,  and  learn  thy  oracles,  therewith  to 
teach  and  bless  mankind.  Give  me  power  to  do  good. 
Help  me  remove  the  causes  of  suffering  and  of  sin.  Teach 
me  new  Truth,  new  Love,  and  may  both  shine  in  my  life." 

In  the  opening  spring  that  followed,  he  prayed 
thus :  — 

"  Oh,  let  me  know  thee,  Father  dear! 
And  in  my  darkest  hour 
Give  me  the  grace  to  find  Thee  near, 
And  hide  beneath  thy  power. 

Thou  fill'st  the  morning  sky  with  light, 

Feedest  the  grass  with  dew; 
And  keepest  all  the  stars  of  night 

Each  to  thy  spirit  true. 

Pour  Thou  on  me  thy  dews  divine, 

Shed  morning  o'er  my  night! 
Lord,  let  thy  lamp  within  me  shine, 

My  life  reflect  thy  light!  " 

On  tli,«  20t!i  of  April,  1817,  the  anniversary  of 
hi*  marriage,  he  writes  of  that  event,  and  closes 
Uium :  — 

"  Katlicr,  lu'lp  inc  to  be  true  to  myself,  and  faithful  unto 
Tint- 1  I  ask  not  fame  nor  wealth,  I  ask  wisdom;  give  me 
K'--lin  v».  Inspirit  me  full  with  truth.  Enlighten  me  with 
!<>»«•.  <Jiiard  mi:  from  my  greatest  dangers.  Make  me 
iin-ful  to  men.  Help  me  to  rebuke  sin,  with  holy  lips, — 
lo  live  the  excellence  which  I  would  teach.     May  I  be  a 


Christian  man,  —  true,  faithful,  holy  of  heart  and  life! 
Make  rao  equal  to  my  duty,  never  above  it.  May  my  Hope 
be  an  absolute  trust  in  Thee;  my  Faith  an  abounding  Love, 
which  blcaacs  my  brothers,  and  is  satisfied  with  Thee!" 

In  a  more  despondent  moment  he  breaks  forth 
Uiua:  — 

"  O  Thou,  who  bring'st  the  day 

Upon  the  wintry  field, 
Shed  down  some  kindling  ray, 

That  my  poor  heart  may  yield 
A  meet  return,  and  tribute  pay. 

Ob,  not  estranged  from  Thee 

Would  I  a  moment  live! 
But  rather,  Lord,  to  me 

Thy  holy  presence  give, 
And  let  me  to  thy  bosom  flee." 

The  transcribers  and  editors  of  the  public  prayers 
contained  in  this  volume, — friends  and  disciples  of 
l'urker,  —  Mr.  Iti'pus  Leioiiton  and  Miss  Matilda 
GoDDAnD,  —  did,  for  many  years,  while  our  friend 
was  with  us,  aud  spoke  weekly  from  his  Boston 
pulpit,  write  down  iu  their  note-books  both  his  ser- 
mons and  his  prayers.  A  work  of  love,  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  of  which  this  little 
book  is  but  one  witness  !  In  first  publishing  it, 
years  ago,  they  said,  dating  their  preface  Sept.  26, 
1861:  — 

"Since  the  death  of  our  minister,  many  of  his  friends 
have  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  the  publication  of 
some  of  his  prayers,  copies  of  which  were  secured  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  ministry  at  the  Music  Hall,  and 
the  latter  half  of  that  at  the  Melodeon,  —  caught  in  the 
air  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  and  faithfully 
daguerreotyped  by  friendly  hands,  and  now  choicely  treas- 
ured. From  these  accumulations  of  so  many  years  the 
forty  prayers  which  are  included  in  this  volume  have  been 
selected,  the  one  at  the  close  being  the  last  that  Mr.  Parker 
delivered  in  public. 

"  A  greater  variety  might  have  been  given  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  volume  by  the  insertion  of  other  prayers,  to 
the  exclusion  of  some  that  it  now  contains;  but  it  is  thought 
that  those  here  given  best  represent  the  earnest  devotion 
and  the  highest  aspirations  of  him  who  uttered  them ;  pre- 
senting, as  they  do,  those  themes  upon  which  he  most  loved 
to  dwell,  in  sermon  or  in  prayer;  and  while  there  is  not  a 
very  wide  range  of  topics  included  in  the  selection,  it  will 
be  observed  that  there  is  much  variety  in  the  expression  of 
ideas  on  the  same  topics. 

'■  The  only  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  prayers 
as  originally  delivered  are  the  omission,  here  and  there,  of 
phrases  often  repeated,  the  introduction  of  a  few  passages 
from  other  prayers,  and  the  correction  of  such  slight  errors 
of  expression  as  are  incidental  to  extemporaneous  speaking. 

"It  is  believed  that  this  little  book  will  be  dearly  wel- 
comed, not  only  by  those  at  whose  instance  it  has  been  pre- 
pared, but  by  thousands  of  others  who  have  been  '  lifted  up 
and  strengthened '  by  these  lofty  utterances  of  a  great  and 
noble  soul. 

"  E.  L. 

"  M.  G." 
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The  welcome  which  Mr.  Lcighton's  volume  found 
must  still  await  it,  in  a  later  generation,  and  in 
region  of  the  world  where  Parker's  voice  was 
never  heard.  Nor  need  its  readers  be  confined  to 
the  limits,  broad  or  narrow,  of  the  church  whose 
doctrinal  opinions  agree  with  his.  John  Brown,  a 
Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  though  he  could  not  assent 
to  the  doctrine  that  Parker  preached,  joined  with 
him  in  prayer,  and  in  the  valiant  deed  that  easiest 
follows  prayer.  On  this  anniversary  of  Brown's 
death,  —  a  modern  martyrdom,  witnessed  and  at- 
tested by  Parker,  —  let  these  orisons  of  his  brother 
in  the  Spirit  find  acceptance  among  the  free,  the 
loyal,  and  the  brave,  of  all  communions  ! 

Boston,  Deo.  2,  1SS1. 
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trol  till  February,  1846,  but  he  contributed  to  its  columns  from   the  i)\±i'BV*>VivC~U,'G'VA 

first.     From  this  time  to  1861  this  newspaper  absorbed  the  best  ener-  **M~4j&.e««'>t>Q.~i§ge«§gD 

gies  of  his  life.      In  1856  he  made  a  trip  to  Kansas  as  Clerk  of  the  *5?<*.^^.2Mc>V°^^"rtc"^rt 

Kansas  Commission  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  c   2  ■"    8  "C  "O  J:    «y  '^>  2    «"c2    E=*c 

He  was  Law  Reporter  of  New  Hampshire  from  1853  to  1859.     He  was  a  J3  3    8  .2   £*  g    "1  "5   2    w  ^    rt  ^  j|  "^  * 

delegate   from  New  Hampshire  to  the  convention  which  nominated  H  "Z  £    s"2    e    *    c    "  """   2  ^  *o  "c   *1 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860,  and  Secretary  of  the  Republican  National  q    2  ■£    "   {5  43  5  "5  .§    >  .2    «5    ^    g  "So  "2 

Executive  Committee  in  the  campaign  which  followed.    After  the  Re-  v  m   c"  «>„_,,  o    &  ;3  .o  "^  •  ~   t;    c    2u    £ 

.e  .£  .2  •=  ^  w   S*  „,   Q-a^,^   5  *~  t.  •£ 

publican  party  obtained  control  of  the  state,  he  was  also  for  several  H    ?    «    a    u         u        *■>   *>  •*•    m   EL  "-    ?,   3 

.  :      t    a  b,  «    :    i.    J    «!    2   *:   1    »    i  i    o 

years  State  Printer,  that  position,  according  to  custom,  being  always  o-C         ^    S«2    5    c    3  ""    >»  —        ^    w 

given  to  prominent  editors.      In  1861  he  was  appointed  by  President  "^rt5D*1)rt'^E^'a2rtrt*Jo 

Lincoln  Minister  for  the  United  States  to  Switzerland,  holding  the  office  ^£    J    °^fl  .     £  ,J    °    o    ^  *    c  ' 

till  after  the  assassination  of  the  President  in  1865.  ^4,£'Cc^rt-'-,«ocL5e'3"t)E 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  appointed  in  1 867  United  ^"5    %    «    oi  2  j"  u    bJOt^5'-'.c    £   ^ 


States  Senator,  by  Gov.   Smyth,  to  fill  the  unexpired   term   of  Hon.  •-  »**  *H  .ti    8    3    °  •-  •=    &•  3  <-■    o    c  .£ 

— r'OOrt3"Sc2(l)1""C«iu 

Daniel  Clark,   who  had  been  appointed  Judge  of  the  U.  S.   District       2  '«    c*    £    w>        £!    >,  u  .0         .2    ?    S    § 

■R">o«!°',J.-cP'         O  ja    «    o    S 
Court  for  New  Hampshire.  «  T3  'is    w  U    «*  c    bJDrt    «5  S   *"  .5.0  X  t3    c 

He  resumed  editorial  labor  in  1867,  though  not,  as  before,  taking  sole  *    3  '"    u    «    5  ^  "  o  *o  "5  Js    •* 

charge  of  the  paper,  finally  severing  his  official  connection  in  1872.       •-c*--*"02-.rt*§|'3o33 

From  this  time,  to  his  death,  he  only  wrote  occasional  articles  for  the        s2£2°,i<1'S*'uC-*Ji»/o 

P  rtOO«'«:3«£i«033S^3 

Mr.  Fogg  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,       ffi  £5  ;    K    «    p,5  13  T3    "  W  C/3  ,o  ,2    «    o 
succeeding  Rev.  Dr.  Bouton  as  Corresponding  Secretary;  trustee   of 
Bates  College,  Maine,  receiving  from  that  institution  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

He  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  September  11,  1879,  fr°m  which  he 
only  partially  recovered,  and  which  finally  culminated  in  his  death. 

Mr.  Fogg  was  never  married.  He  left  legacies  to  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, the  school  at  New  Hampton,  the  Unitarian  church  in  Concord, 
with  which  he  was  connected,  the  school-district  where  he  was  born,         o    ^    P 


and  to  various  charitable  institutions  in  Concord,  in  addition  to  lega-         „,    g  W 


M     % 

cies  to  his  kindred  and  friends.     He  had  previously  made  a  liberal  gift         u    v     •  c    4> 

to  Bates  college.  3    P    fc     l„  e   ** 

o?    S    -?  u.  e  .2 

«      t      4)    00  *>  *? 
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[From  the  Springfield  Republican  of  Oct.  10,  1 88 1.]  3^d,^      ffi-§  al-aJwJA        ^2* 


o  ^c 


I  would  pay  the  tribute  of  a  brother  journalist  and  an  old  .2  fi«  g  «JSa        *:t£'2^<S       "E 

friend  to  George  Gilman  Fogg,  the  sturdy  New  Hamp-  ^JJmM  Si'tJisSSS*0^-      '"   c 

shire  editor  and  organizer,  to  whom  was  due,  more  than  to  £*       eg  ^'°«'3'2£5-^><:)      ^s 

any  other  man,  the  political  regeneration  of  that  "  Switzer-  Jg  j*  fr£  *|  *5|  ||  *,§  ^>>J 

land  of  America"  thirty-six  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  to  fi  «-■>  (9«-2'^5aoi§.-OB.rt 

be  hopelessly  given  over  to  the  cause  of  American  slavery.  ■M-f'c   o  JK="§o*>.£.Soi;,f'cJ=      |^ 

Mr.  Fogg  was  a  young  man  then,  and  he  lived  to  be  an  old  j3^   go  HHwffi55HH^P-.<H       ^   ° 

man, — but  he  never  merited  the  thanks  of  the  whole  North  13  *j   £  2  S^  .o 

so  much  as  in  the  period  of  ten  years  from  1845  t0  '855.  «  2  ^  ?  «  3 

when  New  Hampshire  was  converted  and  reconverted  from  -o   jj   B   o  H   2/ 

her  pro-slavery  idols,  until  the  little  state  became  as  sure  a  ►>  £   <5  S 
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graphical  position  between  Texas  and  Louisiana."  This 
was  sharp  enough  ;  but  the  agitator,  pausing  to  catch  his 
breath,  added, — "  Yet  she  may  not  be  wholly  beyond  recov- 
ery ;  she  has  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  to  be  found  any- 
where on  the  wide  earth,  and  there  is  hope  while  such  dwell 
on  her  political  soil."  Even  while  he  wrote,  the  ferment 
had  begun  which  was  to  change  all  this  subserviency  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Democrats  into  a  degree  of  independence 
such  as  was  then  almost  unknown.  Two  years  later,  the 
revolting  Democrat,  John  P.  Hale  of  Dover,  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  first  avowed  anti-slavery  sen- 
ator, free  from  the  yoke  of  party,  who  ever  sat  in  that  body. 
His  election  was  the  result  of  his  own  boldness,  reinforced 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  other  independent  Democrats,  and  by 
the  support  which  George  Fogg's  newspaper,  well-named 
the  "  Independent  Democrat,"  gave  to  the  new  movement. 
Mr.  Fogg  was  then  a  young  lawyer  in  scanty  practice  at 
Gilmanton  ;  but  he  went  to  Concord  as  editor  in  1845,  and 

from  that  time  forward  until  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
he  directed  the  politics  of  New  Hampshire  as  effectively  as 
Isaac  Hill  had  done  in  Jackson's  time,  or  Franklin  Pierce 
in  the  days  of  Tyler  and  Polk, — though  with  less  profit  and 
glory  to  himself.  He  had  Pierce  as  an  opponent  for  some 
ten  years,  four  of  which  the  New  Hampshire  Democrat  was 
president  of  the  United  States, — but  in  the  end  Pierce  and 
his  solid  phalanx  of  voters  were  beaten,  and  the  state 
ranged  herself  definitely  on  the  right  side  in  the  great 
contest. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  independent  Democrats  was  won 
in  March,  1846,  when  they  formed  a  coalition  with  the 
Whigs,  and  carried  the  state  election  by  a  majority  large 
enough  to  make  Anthony  Colby  governor,  John  P.  Hale 
senator,  and  George  G.  Fogg  secretary  of  state.  By  the  same 
legislature  which  did  all  this,  Colonel  Jo  Cilley  of  Notting- 
ham, a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  half  brother  of 
Hawthorne's  friend,  Jonathan  Cilley  of  Maine,  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  nine  months,  from  June,  1846, 
to  March,  1847,  when  Hale  took  his  seat.  Col.  Cilley 
is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  ninety  or  more,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  survivors  of  the  men  actively  engaged  in  that 
contest  against  "the  central  clique,"  with  Frank  Pierce  at 
its  head.  When  the  first  victory  was  secured  in  the  con- 
test (March,  1846),  the  poet  Whittier,  living  on  the  borders 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  warmly  interested  in  its  politics, 
wrote  a  burlesque  poem,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Frank 
Pierce  to  Moses  Norris  of  Pittsfield  (then  a  leading  Demo- 
cratic congressman,  noted  for  his  pro-slavery  sentiments), 
which  was  printed  by  Elizur  Wright  in  the  Boston  Chrono- 
type,  and  had  great  vogue  in  New  Hampshire,  though 
never  acknowledged  among  the  poems  of  Whittier.  It  has 
recently  been  reprinted,  however,  with  his  consent,  in  a 
Boston  newspaper ;  and  no  doubt  the  aged  poet  takes  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  it,  as  well  he  may.  There  is  a  racy  free- 
dom and  coarseness  about  it  characteristic  of  the  men 
whose  feelings  it  undertook  to  portray,  but  it  has  the  un- 
mistakable movement  of  Whittier's  flowing  verse.  It 
begins, — 

"  'T  is  over,  Moses  !  all  is  lost ! 
I  hear  the  bells  a-ringing, 
Of  Pharaoh  and  his  Red  Sea  host — 

I  hear  the  Free-Wills  singing. 
We  're  routed,  Moses,  horse  and  foot, 


If  there  be  truth  in  figures. 
With  federal  Whigs  in  hot  pursuit. 
And  Hale,  and  all  the  '  niggers.'" 

Then  the  mortified  Pierce  goes  on  to  mention  the  gloomy 
news  that  preceded  this  calamity,  naming  persons  and 
places  familiar  then  in  New  Hampshire,  and  not  yet  wholly 
forgotten : — 

"  Our  Belknap  brother  heard  with  awe 

The  Congo  minstrels  playing; 
At  Pittsfield,  Reuben  Leavitt  saw 

The  ghost  of  Storrs  a-piaying; 
And  Carroll's  woods  were  sad  to  see, 

With  black-winged  crows  a-darting ; 
And  Black  Snout  looked  on  Ossipee, 

New  glossed  with  Day  &  Martin. 

"  We  thought  the  'Old  Man  of  the  Notch' 

His  face  seemed  changing  wholly; 
His  lips  seemed  thick,  his  nose  seemed  flat, 

His  misty  hair  looked  woolly. 
And  Cobs  teamsters,  shrieking,  fled 

The  metamorphosed  figure  : 
'  Just  look ! — that  old  stone  cuss,'  they  said, 

'  Himself  is  turnin'  nigger! '" 

The  allusion  here,  of  course,  was  to  the  Franconia  "  Old 
Man  " — the  "  Great  Stone  Face  "  of  Hawthorne,  which  has 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  political  mind  of  New 
Hampshire — while  Black  Snout  and  Ossipee  are  two  moun- 
tains in  the  range  between  the  towns  of  Sandwich  and 
Ossipee,  along  which  the  Bearcamp  river  drains  down  into 
the  Saco,  through  regions  long  familiar  to  Whittier.  Reu- 
ben Leavitt  was  a  cousin  of  Moses  Norris  (and,  I  may  con- 
fess, of  my  own),  and  as  sheriff  had  arrested  an  abolitionist 
preacher  wnite  engaged  in  prayer — an  incident  which  was 
very  effectively  turned  to  account  by  the  anti-slavery  men. 
George  Fogg  had  grown  up  among  these  people ;  he  knew 
them  root  and  branch,  and  they  knew  him  ;  he  could  meet 
them  therefore  with  their  own  weapons  and  on  their  own 
ground.  His  newspaper  was  a  weekly,  for  in  those  days  few 
persons  read  the  daily  papers,  but  waited  till  the  end  of  the 
week's  toil  brought  them  leisure  to  peruse  the  one  cherished 
weekly.  He  gave  his  readers  sound  doctrine,  to  begin  with ; 
then  he  supplied  such  news  as  they  needed,  and  a  miscel- 
lany of  general  information  and  literature,  scanty  enough 
when  compared  with  what  newspapers  now  can  furnish,  but 
welcome  to  the  boy  by  the  farm-house  fire,  or  the  youth  in 
the  shoe-shop  who  loved  to  learn.  I  found  it  serviceable  to 
my  boyish  love  of  literature;  and  it  was  in  the  Independent 
Democrat  in  1849,  that  I  first  tasted  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  seeing  my  verses  first  printed — a  translation  from  the 
German  to  begin  with,  and,  by  and  by,  some  original  verses 
such  as  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  write.  Mr.  Fogg  knew 
the  value  of  literature,  though  he  overrated  this  particular 
minstrel.  He  made  his  journal  indispensable  by  such 
means,  and  gave  it  a  wide  circulation  within  the  state  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  its  readers,  he 
helped  to  organize  his  party  in  every  school-district  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  result  we  all  know, — but  most  of  the  ac- 
companying circumstances  have  passed  from  remembrance 
with  the  lapse  of  years.  He  was  one  of  those  few  New 
England  men  who  planned  and  wrought  for  the  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860,  when  most  of  us  were  fasci- 
nated with  Seward  or  some  other  well-known  candidate.  He 
brought  Lincoln  to  New  Hampshire  in  the  winter  preced- 
ing, and  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  make  one  of  his  great 
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speeches  in  Concord,  which  was  then  duly  reported  in  his 
Democrat.  As  a  consequence,  he  carried  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegation  at  Chicago  for  Lincoln,  and  thus  contributed 
materially  toward  his  nomination.  In  the  campaign  follow- 
ing, Mr.  Fogg  was  secretary  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  and  was  thus  brought  into  close  communication 
with  Lincoln,  who  knew  his  value,  and  greatly  relied  on 
him  at  some  critical  points.  He  was  honored  by  Lincoln 
with  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  of  much  service  to 
the  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Fogg,  before  his  death,  put  his 
reminiscences  of  Lincoln,  Seward,  Greeley,  etc.,  into  a  form 
in  which  they  will  be  preserved  and  published;  for  in  some 
matters  he  was  a  confidant  and  eye-witness  whose  testimony 
was  invaluable.  Before  his  paralytic  attack,  some  two 
years  ago,  he  had  proposed  writing  out  these  recollections, 
but  did  not ;  and  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  write,  but 
retained  his  clear  and  accurate  memory,  he  strove  to  impress 
these  things  by  recital  on  the  recollection  of  his  friends. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  with  what  earnestness,  when  Mr. 
Bird  and  I  visited  him  in  March,  1880,  he  persisted  in  tell- 
ing us  the  story  of  Lincoln's  first  cabinet  appointments,  the 
part  played  by  Seward  in  that  affair,  and  the  wise  way  in 
which  Lincoln  checkmated  him  and  carried  out  his  original 
plan  for  a  representative  cabinet.  We  feared  to  fatigue 
him  by  the  conversation,  and  sought  to  leave  him,  but  he 
held  us,  through  many  pauses  and  returns,  until  he  had  fin- 
ished the  main  part  of  his  relation.  I  visited  him  again  in 
the  summer  of  18S1,  and  heard  more  of  these  reminiscen- 
ces,— but  he  had  then  lost  in  some  degree  the  power  of 
will,  which,  in  all  his  life,  was  so  marked  a  feature,  and  add- 
ed so  much  to  the  endowment  of  capacity  that  nature  gave 
him.  It  was  agreed  between  Mr.  Bird  and  myself  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  draw  out  these  reminiscences  for  publi- 
cation ;  and  on  my  last  visit,  meeting  Hon.  James  W.  Patter- 
son at  our  friend's  house,  I  urged  upon  him,  too,  the  import- 
ance of  preserving  such  memorials  of  a  great  national  crisis. 
He  agreed  with  me,  and  perhaps  did  something  towards  it. 
I  have  since  heard  that  there  were  some  letters  from  Lincoln 
to  Fogg,  which  have  no  doubt  been  preserved,  and  should 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Fogg  was  not  an  original  or  highly  gifted  man,  as 
such  things  are  usually  rated.  His  origin  was  humble,  his 
education  was  delayed,  and  he  was  completing  his  college 
course  at  Dartmouth  at  an  age  when  some  men  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  an  active  career.  But  he  possessed  that  tenacity 
of  purpose,  that  settled  force  of  will,  which  is  native  to  New 
Hampshire  men,  and  makes  them  the  most  stubborn  adver- 
saries, the  most  sturdy  supporters.  In  his  political  cam- 
paigns he  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  gave  no  truce  to  his  op- 
ponents until  they  were  beaten  ;  indeed,  he  was  averse  to 
any  parley  with  his  antagonists,  but  was  perpetually  charg- 
ing upon  them.  In  the  management  of  a  party,  however, 
he  was  most  judicious,  keeping  the  main  point  in  view,  and 
was  able  to  combine  men  for  a  special  purpose  better  than 
most  can.  He  sought  little  for  himself,  and  was  not  much 
annoyed  by  the  self-seeking  of  others,  provided  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  objects  of  party  organization.  To  young 
men  he  was  genial  and  instructive,  toward  his  associates 
plain-dealing   and  sagacious.      He  wrote   well   and  talked 


well,  but  had  little  turn  tor  public  speaking.  He  and  his 
friends,  among  whom  were  many  more  illustrious  than  him- 
self, gave  his  native  state  an  importance  in  the  politics  of 
the  nation  that  it  will  perhaps  never  hold  again,  and  they 
did  it  by  the  most  honest  and  legitimate  means  ;  by  cour- 
age in  opinion,  persuasion  of  the  people,  and  a  firm  trust  in 
the  soundness  of  the  popular  heart.  In  times  such  as  we 
have  seen  of  late,  when  money  and  official  power  have 
largely  taken  the  place  of  argument  and  popular  agitation, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  back  to  such  leaders  of  opinion, — who 
had  no  arts  but  manly  arts,  who  struck  hard  but  struck  fair 
blows,  and  by  whose  success  foes  were  reconciled,  and  not 
friends  demoralized  and  ruined. 
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AN  ESTIMATE  OF  LONGFELLOW'S  PLACE  AS  POET 
[27] 
From  1839  when  Longfellow  published  his  "Hyperion" 
and  "Voices  of  the  Night"  his  reputation  as  a  poet  and 
prose-writer  was  secure.    The  only  question  being  how 
high  his  rank  should  be.    Those  who  did  not  recognize  the 
strength  that  lay  beneath  the  grace  of  his  diction  were  not 
disposed  to  give  him  at  first  his  true  place  in  literature, 
and  Margaret  Fuller  made  a  notable  mistake  in  his  case, 


as  she  afterward  did  in  that  of  Lowell.    But  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "Evangeline"  in  1845,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  doubt  the  popularity,  at  least,  of  Longfellow.    He  be- 
came better  known,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  England 
than  his  contemporary  English  brethren,  and  each  year 
added  to  the  extent  of  his  fame .    He  continued  to  act  as 
professor  of  modern  literature  at  Cambridge  until  1854, 
when  he  resigned,  but  only  to  engage  in  new  and  more 
arduous  work- -among  them  his  translation  of  Dante.    The 
number  of  his  volumes  and  editions  need  not  here  be  re- 
cited; he  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  at  the  same  time 
the  least  obtrusive  of  authors,  and  the  public  has  never 
failed  to  welcome  whatever  for  more  than  40  years  he  has 
written.    He  was  the  best  and  most  genial  representative 
of  American  scholarship  in  those  years,  --not  conceited 
and  stilted  like  some  of  his  Boston  contemporaries;  not 
dwelling  on  trivial  topics  like  the  Knickerbocker  school 
of  writers;  not  withdrawn  from  the  current  of  common 
life,  like  the  Concord  transcendental ists,  --and  yet  no 
less  true  than  they  to  his  genius  and  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  virtue.    Of  all  our  authors  he  has  most  inspired 
affection  in  those  who  never  saw  him;  and  neither  by  act 
or  omission  has  he  forfeited  the  regard  in  which  the 
American  people  have  held  him. 

It  is  useless  to  claim  for  Longfellow  any  high  origi- 
nality; he  never  aspired  to  that  but  took  his  subjects  and 
his  mode  of  treating  them  from  the  common  stock  of  liter- 
ature.   What  he  added  was  what  is  as  rare  as  originality, 
--an  unfeeling  grace  and  gentle  force  of  treatment,  not 
depending  apparently,  on  the  uncertain  moods  of  the  tra- 
ditional poet's  imagination,  but  flowing  warm  and  peren- 
nial, like  a  sunny  brook  fed  by  constant  springs.    The 
arrogance  of  genius  was  as  far  from  him  as  its  narrow- 
ness and  occasional  sterility;  his  hand  was  always  open, 
his  song  poured  forth  as  unceasingly  and  naturally  as  a 
bird's.    This  readiness  might  well  disguise  from  the 
casual  observer  the  deep  and  rich  vein  which  supplied 
him  with  ideas  and  words.    He  brought  back  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies,  as  Emerson  says,  because  he  carried  out 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies.    At  a  time  when  our  literature 
was  barren  and  intermittent,  he  took  away  our  reproach 
as  a  nation  by  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  the  cosmopoli- 
tan character  of  his  mind.    He  did  not  plow  so  deep  a  fur- 
row as  Emerson,  nor  cast  so  strong  a  seed  for  the  har- 
vest; but  he  scattered  his  sowing  more  plenteously  and 
more  widely;  and  his  labor  was  most  cheerful  and  gener- 
ous. 

The  personal  virtues  of  Mr .  Longfellow  were  great 
and  lovely.    He  attracted  and  inspired  young  men;  he  was 
true  to  his  friends  and  his  convictions  without  violence  or 
contention,  and  he  lived  from  day  to  day  in  the  most  open 
and  admirable  manner .    If  poets  before  his  example  were 
held  to  be  unsteady,  capricious,  sensual,  now  servile  and 
now  bold  in  their  relation  to  society,   Longfellow's  life 
would  have  broken  up  the  tradition  and  justified  the  way 
of  genius  to  man.    He  had  a  definite  task  to  perform  and 
he  did  it,  and  did  it  too,  in  the  best  manner.    It  was  irk- 
some to  many  that  he  should  be  so  successful  in  a  career 
which  was  closed  against  them;  but  he  succeeded  by  being 
more  than  they,  not  less,  --and  such  was  his  kindliness 
that  nobody  could  feel  any  personal  ill-will.   He  smoothed 
the  path  for  others  by  the  very  qualities  for  which  he  was 
sometimes  reproached  even  by  those  whom  he  served. 
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His  estimate  of  literature  was  a  high  one,  but  still  lofti- 
er was  his  sense  of  moral  duty  and  of  human  brotherhood. 
He  made  no  pretensions  and  seldom  aimed  higher  than  he 
could  shoot.    It  could  be  said  of  him  with  a  modification 
of  Pope's  odd  couplet  which  he  wrote  about  himself, 

That  though  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 
He  stooped  to  Truth  and  moralized  his  song, 

for  he  did  pick  up  from  by-ways  and  obscure  places  the 
plebian  truth  that  he  wished  to  adorn  with  the  flowers  of 
his  fancy.    He  was  the  poet  of  the  common  rather  than 
of  the  commonplace,  --yet  he  was  too  wise  to  disregard 
a  theme  or  a  manner  of  treating  it,  because  either  was 
trite. 

His  topics  sometimes  came  to  him  in  strange  ways. 
There  was  an  odd  intimate  of  his  classmate  Hawthorne,  -- 
one  of  those  strange  fish  which  Salem  used  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for- -who  happened  upon  the  story  of  the  Acadian  peas- 
ants and  offered  it  to  Hawthorne  as  a  subject  for  one  of  his 
romances .    He  could  do  nothing  with  it  and  passed  it  along 
to  the  Cambridge  poet,  with  whom  he  dined  soon  after, 
taking  his  Salem  confrere  with  him;  and  from  the  conver- 
sation at  that  dinner-table  in  1840,  or  thereabout,  is  said 
to  have  grown  the  beautiful  legend  of  "Evangeline "--the 
pearl  among  Longfellow's  poems.    Yet,  in  its  metrical 
form,   "Evangeline"  was  faulty,  so  that  it  had  to  make  its 
way  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  wealth. 

Profound  as  will  be  the  regret  felt  for  Longfellow's 
death  in  all  circles  of  society,  the  most  touching  manifes- 
tations of  public  sorrow  come  from  the  persons  who  are 
the  least  critical  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  poet  was  that 
which  they  have  of  the  bird  singing  before  their  windows, 
or  the  unknown  friend  who  has  brightened  their  daily  life 
with  a  thought  of  beauty .    A  scholar  who  had  been  indebted 
to  Longfellow  for  friendly  furtherance  and  instruction  in 
German  literature  was  thinking  of  his  death  as  he  rode  in 
sight  of  Mt.  Auburn  in  the  railroad  train.   A  boy  taking  the 
seat  beside  him,  said:    "Did  you  hear  that  the  poet  Long- 
fellow's dead?  too  bad,  isn't  it?"    "Yes,  --did  you  read  his 
poetry?"    'Oh,  I  read  some  of  it,  --and  I  liked  best  that 
about  the  chair,  --the  children,  you  know,  "--evidently  hav- 
ing in  mind  "The  Children's  Hour."   There  were  a  million 
of  school -children  in  America  Saturday  morning  who  made 
in  their  hearts  the  same  childish  lament,  no  doubt,  --and 
it  is  by  such  that  the  dead  poet  would  have  chosen  to  be  re- 
membered . 

[28] 
THE  DEATH  OF  EMERSON 

In  the  succession  of  deaths  that  for  the  last  year  or  two 
have  decimated  the  ranks  of  our  men  of  letters  in  America 
and  in  England,  none  of  more  world-wide  mark  than  that  of 
our  own  Emerson  has  been  recorded.    He  was  the  one  poet 
and  thinker  of  preeminent  genius  that  America  has  yet  given 
to  the  world,  --and,  in  union  with  his  friend  Carlyle--so  in- 
wardly concordant,  so  outwardly  dissimilar- -he  has  stood 
for  nearly  50  years  at  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  and  lit- 
erary reaction  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  century  that  is  soon 
to  close.    Carlyle,  who  was  seven  years  older,  has  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  by  more  than  a  year,  and  the  world  is 


still  ringing  with  the  echoes  of  his  metallic  and  disturb- 
ing utterances.    To  Emerson  was  allotted  a  more  serene 
genius,  a  gentler  ministration  toward  his  age,  --and  we 
may  be  sure  that  his  death  will  open  no  volume  of  strife 
and  bitterness  for  the  perusal  of  the  generation  that  now 
follows  him  to  the  grave  with  honor  and  with  love. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  in  Boston,  May  25, 
1803,  in  a  house  on  Summer  street,  long  since  removed, 
where  his  father,  Rev.  William  Emerson,  was  then  living 
as  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  that  town,  --for  Boston  was 
not  yet  a  city.    His  ancestry  on  the  paternal  side  was  an 
unbroken  line  of  ministers  for  three  generations,  --William 
Emerson  of  Boston  being  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Emerson 
of  Concord,  who  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  of 
Maiden,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  of 
Mendon.    By  his  grandmother  he  was  descended  from  an- 
other famous  minister,  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss  of  Concord,  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  as  the  Blisses  of  Springfield; 
by  another  feminine  ancestor  he  traced  back  to  the  Waldos 
of  London  and  the  continent,  who  were  of  the  Waldensian 
Christians  famous  in  history;  by  another  feminine  ances- 
tor to  the  family  of  Bulkeley  in  England,  in  which  stood 
in  Shakespeare's  time  a  learned  doctor  of  divinity,  Rev. 
Edward  Bulkeley  of  Odell  in  Bedfordshire,  who  was  the 
eighth  degree  in  ancestry  earlier  than  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, and  first  of  his  clerical  forefathers  of  whom  we  have 
any  account.    Beyond  Dr.  Bulkeley  the  line  reaches  back 
to  a  baron  of  King  John  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
who  held  the  manor  of  Bulkeley;  and  beyond  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson  of  Mendon  the  paternal  line  runs  backward  to 
the  landed  gentry  named  Emerson  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham,  and  perhaps  to  that  Ralph  Emerson  who  in 
1535  received  from  Henry  VIII  a  grant  of  the  heraldic 
arms  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  inherited  from  his 
first  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Emerson  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.    This  Thomas  was  a  baker  and  a  farmer  on  the  old 
plantation  of  Agawam,  now  Ipswich,  as  early  as  1838,  and 
lived  in  a  house  still  standing  on  the  "Turkey  shore"  of 
Ipswich  river,  not  far  from  "Labor- in- Vain"  creek,  where 
he  died  in  1666.    One  of  his  sons  was  Rev.  Joseph  Emer- 
son of  Mendon,  from  whom  the  poet  Emerson  descended; 
from  another  son,  Rev.  John  Emerson  of  Gloucester,  de- 
scended Wendell  Phillips,  Phillips  Brooks,   "Warrington" 
Robinson,  and  many  other  Massachusetts  men  and  women 
of  distinction. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  this  unquestionably  gen- 
tle descent  of  the  Concord  poet,  because  the  subtle  influ- 
ences of  ancestry  and  tradition  mold  the  characters  of  all 
men  more  or  less,  and  men  of  genius  most  of  all.    In  the 
contrast  between  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  nothing  could  be 
more  marked  than  the  rude  force  of  the  Scottish  peasant, 
flowering  into  genius,  but  never  quite  free  from  churl- 
ishness, --in  distinction  from  the  thoroughbred  courage, 
combined  with  gentleness  and  consideration  for  others, 
which  accompanied  the  star-like  genius  of  Emerson. 
There  was  also  in  Emerson,  as  in  Washington,  and  for 
the  same  ancestral  reason,  a  certain  superiority  that 
was  not  wholly  the  effect  of  genius.     "Though  it  never 
showed  itself  in  contempt  for  any  human  being, "  said 
Burke  of  his  friend,   "Lord  Keppel  was  something  high. 
It  was  a  wild  stock  of  pride  on  which  the  tenderest  of 
all  hearts  had  grafted  the  milder  virtues."  But  no  man 
held  this  pride  more  under  the  control  of  courtesy  and 
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wisdom  than  did  Waldo  Emerson: -- 

For  in  those  lofty  looks  was  close  implied 
Scorn  of  base  things,  disdain  of  foul  dishonor 
Was  never  in  this  world  aught  worthy  tried, 
Without  some  spark  of  such  self-pleasing  pride . 

Emerson  was  born  to  poverty,  like  Carlyle,  but  to  the 
learned  and  well-considered  poverty  of  a  minister's  son 
in  New  England  80  years  ago.    His  father  died  when  he 
was  eight  years  old,  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  ten- 
der mother  with  four  or  five  other  children,  --William, 
Edward,  Charles,  Bulkeley,  and  a  sister  who  died  young. 
In  the  education  of  these  boys  Mrs.  Emerson  (born  Ruth 
Haskins  of  Boston)  was  greatly  assisted  by  her  husband's 
maiden  sister,  Miss  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  then  about  40 
years  old,  to  whom  Waldo  Emerson  ascribed  much  that 
was  best  in  his  intellectual  training.    He  once  said  to  a 
friend  that  she  was  "the  best  writer  in  Massachusetts"  at 
a  time  when  Charming  and  Everett  and  Webster  were  writ- 
ers there;  and  to  Miss  Peabody  who  asked  him,   "What  if 
you  had  not  had  your  Aunt  Mary?"  he  replied,   "That  would 
have  made  a  difference,  — she  was  as  much  an  element  in 
my  life  as  Greece  or  Rome."   Through  this  aunt  he  became 
acquainted  as  a  boy  with  another  remarkable  woman,  Sarah 
Bradford,  who  afterward  married  his  uncle,  Rev.  Samuel 
Ripley,  --and  to  her  was  addressed  the  first  copy  of  verses 
he  is  known  to  have  written,  --a  translation  from  Virgil  at 
the  age  of  11 .    He  was  fitted  for  Harvard  college  at  14  and 
entered  from  the  Boston  Latin  school  in  August,  1817, 
graduating  without  much  college  distinction  in  1821 .    His 
poetical  gift  showed  itself  in  college,  and  he  wrote  several 
poems  there,  --one,  at  least,  on  Washington,  and  intended 
for  a  public  exhibition.   On  showing  this  to  Prof.  Charming, 
brother  of  the  great  divine,  who  was  long  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Harvard  college,  the  only  advice  which  he  con- 
descended to  give  the  young  poet  was  "that  he  had  better 
write  another  piece."    "What  a  useless  remark!"  said  Em- 
erson, years  afterward;  "he  might  at  least  have  pointed 
out  to  me  some  things  in  it  that  were  better  than  others,  -- 
for  all  could  not  have  been  equally  bad."    His  brother 
Charles,  who  sat  by,  and  who  had  graduated  in  1828,  said: 
"Prof.  Channing  treated  me  better,  --for  when  I  took  him 
an  exercise  he  said,   'If  Burke  had  wished  to  express  such 
a  thought,  he  would  have  said  so  and  so. '"    "That  was 
well,"  said  Waldo  Emerson,   'for  in  the  first  place  the 
very  name  of  Burke  is  inspiring;  and  then  what  you  wrote 
could  not  have  been  wholly  worthless,  if  it  suggested  any 
comparison  with  Burke."   This  anecdote  may  explain  the 
remark  sometimes  made,  that  Emerson  got  little  instruc- 
tion of  any  value  to  him  in  college;  he  was  in  fact  above 
the  reach  of  much  that  then  passed  for  instruction.    But  he 
cherished  a  kind  memory  of  his  college  and  his  classmates, 
and  for  Edward  Everett,  who  was  his  professor  for  a  time, 
he  often  expressed  admiration.   Of  Caleb  Cushing,  who  was 
his  mathematical  tutor,  he  had  a  very  different  opinion. 
Upon  leaving  college  he  taught  school  in  Boston,  and 
studied  divinity,  nominally  with  Dr.  Channing,  whom  he 
heard  with  delight  as  a  preacher .    But  Channing  did  little 
to  direct  his  studies,  --less  than  Prof.  Andrews  Norton  did, 
whom  he  heard  lecture  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  school  in 
1824-5.    He  was  not  examined  upon  his  systematic  studies, 
the  weakness  of  his  eyes  having  kept  him  from  taking  notes; 


and  he  was  "approbated"  to  preach  in  1826,  more  upon 
the  strength  of  his  general  attainments  and  character  than 
from  any  strict  examination  into  his  opinions.     "Had  they 
examined  me,"  he  said  afterward,   "perhaps  they  would 
not  have  allowed  me  to  preach  at  all."  He  began  to  preach 
in  the  pulpits  of  his  grandfather  at  Concord,  and  his  uncle 
Ripley  at  Waltham;  in  1827  he  preached  for  a  few  Sundays 
in  Dr.  Dewey's  church  at  New  Bedford;  in  April,  1828, 
he  supplied  the  pulpit  for  Dr.  Ripley  of  Concord  in  his 
absence  at  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  wrote  to  him 
there,  saying:    "I  have  tried  to  conduct  myself,  before 
visitors  especially,  with  the  gravity  of  my  grandfather." 
At  this  time  and  at  intervals  before  and  afterward,  he 
made  his  home  in  the  famous  parsonage  of  Concord,  the 
"Old  Manse,"  where  Dr.  Ripley  was  then  dwelling,  --hav- 
ing married  the  grandmother  of  Emerson  40  years  before. 
In  this  retreat  in  1834-5  he  wrote  his  first  book-- "Na- 
ture,"--which  was  printed  in  1836,  and  in  1848  had  sold 
less  than  500  copies.    This  book  still  contains  the  most 
complete  system  of  the  Emersonian  philosophy,  and  may 
well  be  studied  by  those  who  would  know  what  pure  Con- 
cord mysticism  is. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  called  to  a  Unitarian  church  in 
Hanover  street,  Boston,  in  1828,  and  was  settled  there 
early  in  1829,  his  grandfather  Ripley  giving  the  "charge" 
and  his  father's  half-brother,  Rev.  S.  Ripley,  preaching 
the  sermon.    He  preached  acceptably  in  Boston  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  then  resigned  his  place  because  he 
held  opinions  concerning  the  sacrament  of  communion 
which  his  Unitarian  brethren  generally  did  not  then  ac- 
cept.   He  stated  his  views  in  a  sermon  and  then  quietly 
withdrew,  visiting  Europe  soon  after,  and  never  again  re- 
turning to  the  regular  service  of  the  pulpit.    He  had  been 
much  admired  in  the  pulpit  by  many  of  his  hearers,  but 
he  seldom  printed  his  sermons,  took  no  part  in  quarrels, 
and  did  not  seek  notoriety.    His  domestic  circumstances, 
as  well  as  his  inward  nature,  were  the  occasion  of  this 
quiet  course.    While  preaching  in  his  Boston  pulpit,  in 
name  the  colleague  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr. ,  but  in  fact  the 
pastor  of  the  church,  Mr.  Emerson  married  Miss  Ellen 
Tucker  of  Boston,  a  devout  and  fragile  woman,  whose 
health,  long  delicate,  gave  way  after  a  short  married 
life,  and  who  died  in  1832.    The  next  year,  to  escape 
from  painful  memories  and  the  echoes  of  controversy,  as 
well  as  to  care  for  his  own  enfeebled  health,  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  embarking  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Sicily,  where 
one  of  his  parishioners,  John  Marston,  had  lately  gone 
under  a  consular  appointment  from  Gen.  Jackson.    Mr. 
Emerson  went  eastward  as  far  as  Malta  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  then  to  Rome,  Paris,  England  and  Scotland,  where 
in  September  he  made  his  visit  to  Carlyle,  of  which  he 
has  given  an  account .    Returning  to  Boston  in  the  same 
year,  he  soon  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  has  dwelt 
ever  since. 

The  express  and  formal  beginning  of  Emerson's  liter- 
ary life  may  be  dated,  if  at  any  time,  from  his  removal  to 
Concord  in  1834 — the  same  year  in  which  Carlyle  estab- 
lished himself  in  London  and  began  to  write  his  "French 
Revolution."  One  of  the  first  letters  of  recognition  which 
Carlyle 's  diary  records  in  the  autumn  of  1834  was  from 
Emerson,  and  he  mentions  it  with  the  exclamation,   "Pre- 
cious is  man  to  man!"   In  the  10  years  that  followed  these 
two  noble  coadjutors  furthered  each  other's  enterprises 
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in  many  ways,  --Emerson  being  more  helpful  to  Carlyle 
than  the  unsuccessful  Scotchman  could  be  to  his  New  Eng- 
land brother.    In  1836  he  not  only  published  his  own  "Na- 
ture," but  wrote  a  preface  for  the  first  collected  edition 
of  "Sartor  Resartus,"  which  he  and  some  younger  friends 
had  arranged  to  publish  in  Boston,  and  which  brought  Car- 
lyle some  pounds  sterling  before  he  had  even  seen  "Sartor" 
in  book  form  from  an  English  press.    Emerson  edited  in 
the  same  way  Carlyle 's  "French  Revolution"  for  American 
readers,  and  three  volumes  of  his  essays  in  1838;  from 
which  also,  especially  the  "French  Revolution,"  Carlyle 
received  many  pounds.    When  Charles  Sumner  called  on 
Carlyle  at  Chelsea  in  November,  1838,  he  was  told  that 
'the  strangest  thing  in  the  history  of  literature  was  his 
recent  receipt  of  £50  from  America,  on  account  of  his 
'French  Revolution, '--which  had  never  yielded  him  a 
farthing  in  England  and  probably  never  would."    In  1843, 
Emerson  not  only  edited  Carlyle 's  "Past  and  Present,"  but 
reviewed  it  in  the  "Dial,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor.    In 
1841  Carlyle  had  won  sufficient  fame  in  England  to  make 
his  introduction  of  Emerson's  first  "Essays"  (published 
in  Boston  that  year)  to  the  English  public  of  some  value  to 
the  author,  of  whom  his  friend  then  said,  40  years  ago:-- 

"For  myself  I  have  looked  ever  with  no  common  feel- 
ing to  this  brave  Emerson,  seated  by  his  rustic  hearth  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  (yet  not  altogether  parted  from 
me  either),  silently  communicating  with  his  soul  and  with 
the  God's  world  it  finds  itself  alive  in  yonder.    Emerson 
has  gone  to  lecture  various  times  to  special  audiences  in 
Boston,  and  occasionally  elsewhere.    Three  of  these  lec- 
tures, already  printed,  are  known  to  some  here,  as  is  the 
little  pamphlet  called  'Nature'  of  somewhat  earlier  date. 
A  noteworthy  though  very  unattractive  work,  moreover,  is 
that  new  periodical  they  call  'The  Dial,'  in  which  he  oc- 
casionally writes.    This  present  little  volume  of  Essays, 
printed  in  Boston  a  few  months  ago,  is  Emerson's  first 
book, --an  unpretending  little  book,  composed,  probably, 
in  good  part  from  mere  lectures  which  already  lay  writ- 
ten." 

This  was  the  best  and  not  very  exact  statement  that  an 
English  friend  could  make  about  our  Emerson  in  1841;  but 
much  lay  behind  this  "unpretending  little  book"  and  'the 
little  pamphlet  called  'Nature.'"   The  habit  of  lecturing  of 
which  Carlyle  speaks  had  begun  in  1834-5,  and  in  seven 
years  had  grown  into  an  important  social  and  ideal  oppor- 
tunity.   He  had  left  the  pulpit  of  his  ancestors  and  found, 
or  rather  made,  a  new  pulpit  for  himself.    He  had  also 
married  again  (September,  1835),  and  had  established  a 
fireside  in  Concord  to  which,  as  Donne  said,  -- 

"All  noble  ambitious  spirits  did  run," 

until  it  became  a  focus  of  new  ideas,  and  the  seed-bed  of 
numberless  reforms.    To  this  Concord  shrine  resorted 
Alcott  in  1836,  Margaret  Fuller  and  Harriet  Martineau  in 
the  same  year,  Thoreau  in  1837,  Russell  Lowell  in  1838, 
Theodore  Parker  and  Charles  Sumner  then  and  afterward, 
Jones  Very  in  1839,  Ellery  Charming  in  1841,  Hawthorne  in 
1842,  George  Curtis  and  his  friends  a  year  or  two  later,  -- 
and  so,  first  and  last,  every  man  and  woman  of  high  thought 
or  devout  sentiment,  in  New  England,  and  many  from  more 


distant  regions.  Hawthorne  in  1845  pictured  rather  scoff  - 
ingly  the  motley  array  of  persons  who  were  drawn  to  Con- 
cord by  Emerson's  genius,  --but  there  is  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  essays  which  unconsciously  describes  the  attraction 
better  than  Hawthorne  could  portray  it. 

"The  king  of  Schiraz  could  not  afford  to  be  so  bounti- 
ful as  the  poor  Osman  who  dwelt  at  his  gate.    Osman  had 
a  humanity  so  broad  and  deep,  that  although  his  speech 
was  so  bold  and  free  with  the  Koran  as  to  disgust  all  the 
dervishes,  yet  was  there  never  a  poor  outcast,  eccentric 
or  insane  man,  some  fool  who  had  cut  off  his  beard,  or 
who  had  been  mutilated  under  a  vow,  or  had  a  pet  madness 
in  his  brain,  but  fled  at  once  to  him.    That  great  heart  lay 
there,  so  sunny  and  hospitable  in  the  center  of  the  country, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  instinct  of  all  sufferers  drew  them 
to  his  side;  and  the  madness  which  he  harbored  he  did  not 
share." 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  Emerson  in  sym- 
bolical verse  has  portrayed  his  own  relation  to  the  men  of 
his  youth  and  middle  life,  --the  oft-quoted  lines  from  his 
own  "Saadi":-- 

Be  thou  ware  where  Saadi  dwells, 

Wisdom  of  the  God  is  he,  — 

(Entertain  it  reverently); 

Gladly  round  that  golden  lamp 

Sylvan  deities  encamp; 

And  simple  maids  and  noble  youth 

Are  welcome  to  the  man  of  truth; -- 

Most  welcome  they  who  need  him  most,  -- 

They  feed  the  stream  which  they  exhaust, 

For  greater  need 

Draws  better  deed. 

But,  critic,  spare  thy  vanity, 

Nor  show  thy  pompous  parts 

To  vex  with  odious  subtlety 

The  cheerer  of  men's  hearts. 

Such  was  the  part  that  Emerson  played  in  the  brother- 
hood of  mystics  who  gathered  around  him,  with  Alcott  at 
their  head,  Margaret  Fuller  for  their  sibyl,  the  Channings 
for  priest  and  poet,  Thoreau  for  stoical  independence, 
Hawthorne  for  imagination  and  Parker  for  the  preacher  of 
daily  righteousness.    Emerson  in  those  days  was  a  liter- 
ary man  and  something  more.    He  was  a  princely  giver 
of  what  he  had  in  hand  or  in  mind- -an  oracle  that  did  not 
receive  offerings,  but  gave  them  out  with  its  prophetic 
responses . 

In  the  years  from  1837  when  he  startled  the  echoes  of 
Cambridge  with  his  Phi  Beta  oration,  to  1856  when  he  pub- 
lished his  "English  Traits,"  Emerson  was  fertile  in  liter- 
ary production,  --lecturing  frequently,  at  some  seasons 
almost  constantly,  writing  copiously  in  his  journal  and  to 
correspondents,  conversing  with  all  men,  and  now  and 
then  honoring  the  custom  of  his  native  land  by  a  political 
speech.    Much  of  this  abundant  writing  has  never  been 
published,  but  his  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  though 
fewer  and  more  slender  than  Carlyle 's,  are  still  a  good- 
ly array  on  the  shelf.    But  he  worked  as  much  through 
others  as  directly  by  himself;  his  companions  were  a 
brotherhood,  and  wrought  each  in  his  own  way,  but  with 
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the  same  Emersonian  impulse.    It  has  been  sometimes 
made  a  reproach  to  this  unique  school  that  they  repeated 
each  other,  --and  so  in  some  sense  they  did,  but  they  had 
either  learned  or  unconsciously  practiced  the  art  of  all 
ideal  periods  of  intellectual  activity,  --that  of  spiritual 
cooperation.    Yet  these  persons,  with  Emerson  and  Al- 
cott  as  their  leaders,  were  the  most  individual  of  men, 
and  followed  each  his  peculiar  genius.    Meantime  the  com- 
mon fortune  of  life  befell  Emerson  as  well  as  his  friends. 
His  children  grew  up  around  him;  his  dear  brothers  and 
his  beloved  son  died;  his  friends  married,  separated,  ex- 
iled themselves,  died;  his  grandchildren  came  flocking 
about  his  fireside;  his  country  rose  in  civil  war  and  reaped 
in  blood  the  harvest  of  its  sins  which  he  had  denounced;  his 
ruddy  and  cheerful  strength  carrying  far  into  age  the  heart 
of  youth,  slowly  failed  him;  at  last  an  hereditary  forgetful- 
ness  began  to  creep  over  that  noble  mind,  and  the  fountain 
that  had  freely  poured  forth  its  sunny  waters  was  failing 
at  its  source  and  withdrawing  into  silence.    Against  these 
evils  Emerson  opposed  the  serene  shield  of  his  patience 
and  trust  in  God,  descending  step  by  step  into  the  dark 
valley,  with  eyes  turned  as  of  old  to  the  stars  above:-- 

The  sun  set,  but  set  not  his  hope; 
Stars  rose,  --his  faith  was  earlier  up; 
Fixed  on  the  enormous  galaxy, 
Deeper  and  older  seemed  his  eye, 
And  watched  his  sufferance  sublime 
The  taciturnity  of  Time. 


rather  with  oracular  and  mystic  poets,  deeply  meditating 
the  inner  laws  of  being  and  the  secrets  of  divine  beauty, 
truth  and  love .    In  his  essential  character  Emerson  is  a 
mystic,  and  his  natural  language  is  an  irregular  dithy- 
rambic  verse,  --chanting  snatches  of 

The  fatal  song 
That  knits  the  world  in  music  strong, 
Where  to  every  bosom  dances 
Kindled  with  courageous  fancies. 

Hence  the  inspiring,  uplifting  influence  of  Emerson's 
books,  whether  in  prose  or  verse;  and  be  it  said,  further- 
more, that  his  life  has  conformed  to  his  highest  insight. 
For  nearly  eighty  years  he  went  in  and  out  before  us,  -- 
for  half  a  century  now  he  has  been  under  close  observa- 
tion by  acute,  distrustful  eyes,  that  could  not  believe  this 
faithful  man  was  always  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 
But  what  spot  or  blemish  has  been  found  on  him,  except 
that  inevitable  limitation  which  human  nature  imposes? 
In  an  age  strangely  tempted  to  doubt  and  despair,  he  has 
been  the  apostle  of  hope;  in  a  materializing,  self-indulgent 
period  he  has  upheld  the  gentle  austerities  of  sanctity,  and 
along  with  these 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion. 

Well  then  may  his  aged  friend  in  the  stately  verse  that  be- 
fits his  theme,  thus  address  our  sage  of  Concord:  — 


The  story  of  his  publications  and  public  addresses 
need  not  be  told  here  in  detail;  it  is  a  part,  and  no  small 
part,  of  the  intellectual  history  of  his  country.    His  last 
book  was  a  little  volume  on  "The  Fortune  of  the  Republic  ": 
his  later  detached  essays  have  been  drawn  from  that  great 
stock  of  unprinted  material  which  his  editors  must  give  to 
the  world  as  they  can,  now  that  he  is  gone.    What  concerns 
us  most  here  is  the  general  result  of  his  long  life,  and  its 
lesson  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the  world. 

With  Emerson  the  American  nation  first  declared  its 
independence  of  England  and  the  past  in  philosophy  and  lit- 
erature; as  we  had  already  made  our  political  declaration 
by  the  pen  of  Jefferson,  the  diplomacy  of  Franklin  and  the 
sword  of  Washington.    A  complete  and  almost  lonely  intel- 
lectual freedom  breathes  through  the  whole  Emersonian 
evangel.    Like  the  English  Commonwealth,  according  to 
Harry  Marten's  jest,  it  "restores  us  to  the  liberty  that  we 
should  have  had";  our  birthright  was  found  before  we  fairly 
knew  we  had  lost  it .    In  England  Carlyle  made  as  entire  a 
breach  between  the  past  and  the  present,  --but  the  contest 
there  was  intestine,  and  like  a  civil  war;  here,  Emerson 
did  but  invite  and  lead  us  to  the  full  possession  of  our 
spiritual  nationality.    Apart  from  this,  and  from  its  mys- 
tic quality,  his  prose  might  be  regarded  (as  even  Thoreau 
was  disposed  to  view  it,  in  his  later  years)  something  akin 
to  the  quaint  richness  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  the  freight- 
ed eloquence  of  Plutarch,  --who  was  indeed  the  nearest 
parallel  to  Emerson  that  antiquity  has  furnished.    In  poetry, 
however,  Emerson  rises  to  a  higher  level,  and  approaches 
the  loftiest  utterances  of  the  great  poets .    He  has  not  the 
variety,  the  invention,  or  the  luxuriant  imagination  of 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Dante  and  Homer, --but  for  pure 
poetic  insight  he  is  to  be  classed  with  them.    His  place  is 


Thou  far  above  these  shows,  Servant  of  Grace, 
Tread 'st  the  bright  way  from  spirit  down  to  sense, 
Interpreting  all  symbols  to  thy  race, 
Commanding  vistas  of  the  fair  Immense, 
And  glimpses  upward  far,  where  sons  of  Heaven 
Sit  in  Pantheon  throned,  the  sacred  Seven. 

[29] 
THE  LATE  PROF.  ROGERS  OF  BOSTON 

The  sudden  death  of  Prof.  Rogers,  at  his  post  of  duty 
in  the  school  of  science  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  has 
sharply  reminded  his  friends,  his  pupils  and  the  commu- 
nity in  general  what  his  rank  as  a  man  of  science  was, 
and  what  a  benefactor  to  his  adopted  city  and  to  the  world. 
But  beyond  these  claims  to  honor  and  regret  which  his  as- 
sociates and  disciples  in  the  work  of  natural  science  will 
not  fail  to  present  in  their  eulogies,  and  no  man  has  bet- 
ter deserved  them,  there  is  a  tribute  to  his  character  and 
the  generosity  of  his  nature  that  others  must  pay,  and  in 
which  I  would  fain  give  my  share.    Without  affecting  to 
decide  his  rank  among  the  men  of  science  who  have  given 
to  this  century  a  proud  distinction  that  no  other  age  can 
boast,  we  know  and  would  here  declare  that  none  among 
them  all- -neither  Davy  nor  Faraday  nor  Darwin,  --nei- 
ther Agassiz  nor  Jackson  nor  Lyell  nor  any  of  the  great 
Germans  or  Frenchmen  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  wide  fields  of  scientific  research- -have  felt 
more  deeply  than  did  William  Rogers  what  a  great  and 
noble  trust  is  given  to  scientific  men,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  and  the  glory  of  God.    There  have  been  savants 
who  took  all  knowledge  to  be  their  province  in  a  narrower 
sense  than  Bacon  said  it  of  himself;  men  who  would  "make 
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a  corner"  in  science  as  our  mercantile  countrymen  do  in 
goods  and  chattels.    But  none  of  the  four  brothers  of  this 
accomplished  Rogers  family  held  any  such  narrow  and 
selfish  view  of  what  they  could  learn  and  teach .    To  them 
science  was  what  the  Roman  poet  declared  life  itself  was, 
not  a  chattel  personal  but  a  trust,  -- 

Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur,  omnibus  usu. 

These  four  brothers  were  in  some  sort  the  counterpart  of 
the  four  Emersons,  William,  Ralph  Waldo,  Edward  and 
Charles,  who  were  for  a  time  their  contemporaries  in 
Boston,  while  the  four  sons  of  Prof.  Patrick  Rogers  were 
rising  to  usefulness  in  Philadelphia,  Maryland  and  Virgin- 
ia.   The  Emersons  were  a  few  years  older,  and  two  of 
them  were  of  shorter  life,  --but  they  devoted  themselves 
as  earnestly  and  generously  to  thought  as  the  Rogers 
family  did  to  science.    There  was,  indeed,  in  their  later 
years  a  certain  outward  resemblance  between  Mr.  Em- 
erson of  Concord  and  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  --and  a  still 
stronger  likeness  in  certain  noble  traits  of  character, 
though  their  minds  and  pursuits  were  far  apart.    The  Bos- 
ton professor  was  born  in  Philadelphia  nearly  three  years 
later  than  Mr.  Emerson,  and  spent  his  early  years  of 
manhood  in  Virginia,  where  he  came  into  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  men  who  have  given  Virginia  an  enviable 
reputation  for  breadth  of  mind,  dignity  and  friendliness 
of  manners,  and  simplicity  of  character,  --such  men  as 
Jefferson,  Marshall  and  Madison.    He  had  visited  Jeffer- 
son at  Monticello,  and  Madison  at  Montpelier,  and  had 
seen  the  amusing  simplicity  of  Marshall's  personal  habits 
at  Richmond.    The  impression  thus  given  to  a  soul  so  ami- 
able and  wide-ranging  as  that  of  Prof.  Rogers  was  pro- 
found, and  he  seemed  to  me  to  bear  on  his  own  manners 
and  mode  of  viewing  mankind,  the  stamp  of  what  was  best 
in  Virginia,  without  having  acquired  the  pride  or  the  im- 
practicable turn  of  mind  which  blemished  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  Virginia  gentlemen.    I  suppose  the  pest  of  slavery 
was  always  odious  to  him,  and  became  at  last  a  sufficient 
reason  for  abandoning  Virginia,  where  he  mainly  lived 
from  1829  to  1853;  but  he  never  cherished  against  that  an- 
cient commonwealth  the  animosity  that  was  natural  to  us 
at  the  North.    He  knew  too  well  the  virtues,  mingled  with 
the  defects  and  vices,  of  that  people  among  whom  he  had 
dwelt  so  long,  --to  exult  in  their  downfall  for  its  own  sake, 
--though  no  man  rejoiced  more  than  he  at  the  triumph  of 
the  spirit  of  nationality  and  the  cause  of  civilization. 

Coming  to  Boston  in  1853,  and  marrying  there,  he 
took  at  once  the  position  in  that  city  to  which  his  attain- 
ments and  his  natural  superiority  entitled  him,  but  he  re- 
fused to  narrow  his  mind  to  the  social  grooves  of  Boston, 
and  sought  his  friends  wherever  nature  had  indicated  them 
for  his  companionship,  whether  Beacon  street  and  Pember- 
ton  square  smiled  or  frowned  upon  the  acquaintance.    One 
of  his  warmest  friends  was  Theodore  Parker,  then  in  the 
hight  of  his  unfashionable  popularity,  at  whose  house  in 
Exeter  place  I  first  met  the  professor.    Whether  a  certain 
similarity  in  religious  opinion  drew  them  together  I  have 
forgotten,  —but  the  instinct  of  knowledge  of  freedom  and 
of  benevolence  was  akin  in  these  two  men,  of  whom  Rogers 
was  the  elder  in  years  but  no  less  youthful  in  spirit.    So, 
too,  when  Rogers  opened  his  plan  for  a  high  school  of  sci- 
ence in  Boston,  and  seemed  to  come  into  collision  with  the 


exclusive  regard  for  Harvard  college  and  its  course  of 
study,  which  then  prevailed  in  the  leading  circles  of  the 
city,  he  moved  along  boldly  but  without  undue  contro- 
versy, until  he  had  placed  his  infant  institute  on  its  feet, 
and  given  it  the  vigorous  impulse  and  the  cooperation  of 
other  able  men,  which  has  carried  it  on  successfully  till 
now. 

It  was  fitting  that  Prof.  Rogers  should  die  in  the  halls 
of  his  college,  --for  that  will  be  his  visible  and  perpetual 
monument.    But  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends  there  will  re- 
main, till  they  go  to  rejoin  him  elsewhere,  the  vivid,  af- 
fectionate remembrance  of  a  man,  whose  labors  did  not 
separate  him  from  them,  but  united  them  more  closely; 
of  whose  confidence  and  friendly  consideration  they  were 
always  sure;  who  was  punctual  in  all  service,  careless  of 
reward  and  renown;  sincere  without  asperity,  gentle  with- 
out shrinking  from  the  way  of  duty,  and  true  to  every  oc- 
casion, small  or  great,  that  fell  to  his  lot.    It  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  courtesy,  that  when  the  pangs  of  death  so 
suddenly  attacked  him,  he  should  have  covered  his  face  to 
spare  his  friends  the  sight  of  the  anguish  he  endured,  and 
have  fallen  without  a  cry,  like  the  veteran  stricken  in  bat- 
tle. F.  B.  S. 

Concord,  May  31,  1882. 

[30] 
THE  WIDOW  OF  JOHN  BROWN  IN  BOSTON 

Mrs.  Brown,  soon  after  the  burial  of  her  son  Watson 
in  the  Adirondacks  on  the  12th  of  October,  came  to  New 
England,  and  has  been  visiting  her  friends  in  Concord, 
where  she  was  for  a  week  the  guest  of  Mr.  Sanborn.    To- 
day she  goes  to  Boston,  and  will  have  a  reception  this 
afternoon  at  the  house  of  Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot,  66  Marlboro 
street,  to  which  Mrs.  Talbot  has  invited  a  few  of  the  old 
anti- slavery  people  of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding Wendell  Phillips  and  the  poet  Whittier.   Tomorrow 
she  will  have  a  more  public  reception  at  the  New  England 
women's  club  on  Park  street,  where  the  members  of  the 
club  and  a  few  of  their  friends  are  invited  to  meet  her 
from  3  to  6  p.m.    On  Sunday  or  Monday  she  will  receive 
some  attentions  from  the  colored  people  of  Boston,  who 
have  a  warm  regard  for  the  wife  of  their  old  friend  and 
liberator.    On  Monday  Mrs.  Brown  expects  to  set  out  on 
her  return  to  California,  stopping  in  Ohio,  at  Chicago 
and  at  Topeka,  Kan.    She  may  have  time  for  a  short  visit 
to  her  former  home  in  Springfield,  where  she  lived  with 
her  husband  and  family  from  1847  to  1849.    It  was  from 
Springfield  that  John  Brown  went  to  Europe  in  1848,  re- 
turning in  1849,  --during  a  part  of  which  time  Mrs.  Brown 
lived  in  Northampton  at  a  water-cure.    She  was  born  in 
Whitehall,  N.Y.,  in  1816,  was  married  to  John  Brown  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  July  11,  1833,  and  now  lives  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  Fablinger,  at  Saratoga,  Santa  Clara 
county,  Cal.    Her  only  surviving  son,  Salmon,  who  was 
with  his  father  in  Kansas,  but  not  at  Harper's  Ferry,  is 
now  a  large  sheep  farmer  in  Humboldt  county,  Cal. ,  and 
her  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Anne  Brown  Adams,  lives  at 
Rohnerville,  Cal.    Mrs.  Brown  has  four  children  and  17 
grandchildren  living  in  California,  whither  she  went  in 
1 864 .    Her  friends  in  California  have  freed  her  farm  in 
Saratoga  from  incumbrance,  and  her  New  England  friends 
are  raising  a  fund  to  give  her  an  income  for  life,  in  lieu 
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of  a  pension.    Any  contributions  to  this  fund  will  be  re- 
ceived by  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  3  Summer  street,  Bos- 
ton.   It  is  hoped  to  increase  this  fund  to  $10,000,  so  that 
Mrs.  Brown's  declining  years  may  be  free  from  all  anxi- 
ety about  the  means  of  support.    Neither  her  own  children 
in  California,  nor  her  step-children  in  Ohio,  are  in  con- 
dition to  give  her  that  pecuniary  independence  which  she 
has  so  well  deserved. 

[31] 
WENDELL  PHILLIPS  AND  MISS  CHEVAILLIER 

You  invited  me,  some  ten  days  ago,  to  take  some  no- 
tice in  your  columns  of  the  libellous  article  written  for  the 
Sunday  Herald  of  October  14,  by  a  certain  Miss  Chevaillier, 
and  I  will  briefly  comply  with  your  request.    You  state  that 
this  woman  "was  appointed  a  delegate  by  the  Governor  at 
the  urgent  suggestion  of  Wendell  Phillips,  who  vouched  for 
her  as  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  competent  representative 
of  the  State's  interest  in  charitable  matters";  and  you  infer 
from  this  statement  of  your  own  that  her  appointment  could 
not  have  been  made  "for  purely  political  ends."  Do  you  not 
leave  out  of  view  the  fact  that  Mr .  Wendell  Phillips  is  this 
year  ostentatiously  put  forward  as  the  political  godfather  of 
Gov .  Butler?    Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  that  at  the  Fan- 
euil  Hall  Butler  meeting  Col.  Jonas  H.  French  (an  original 
Know-nothing  and  the  leader  of  the  Boston  mobs  which  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61  sought  to  break  up  all  anti- slavery  meet- 
ings in  Boston  and  threatened  the  life  of  Wendell  Phillips) 
was  quietly  set  aside  by  the  managers,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
himself  introduced  in  his  place.    But  how  could  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, on  or  about  September  12th,  have  secured  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  woman  who  six  weeks  before  had  written  the 
following  letter  to  an  officer  of  the  Louisville  Conference? 

Boston,  7  Highland  Park  Avenue, 
July  27,  '83. 

Having  been  appointed  a  delegate,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
be  present  Sept.  24th,  God  willing. 

We  have  just  completed  a  lengthy  investigation  here  in 
Mass.  full  of  political  partisanship  on  both  sides,  where 
politics  should  never  have  entered.    Sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  the  organized  charities  which  are  the  outgrowth 
of  our  highest  civilization  and  culture  (which  Massachu- 
setts surely  claims  to  represent)  is  more  refined  in  its 
cruelties  and  evils,  and  quite  as  barbaric,  though  more 
subtle,  as  those  of  our  less  fortunate  sister  States  in  the 
South,  whose  interest  in  State  charities  is  certainly  not  as 

I   active  as  ours.    From  frequent  sojourn  at  the  South  (being 
a  native  Southerner  myself)  I  know  one  thing.    The  South 

I   hates  hypocrisy  and  phariseeism  with  deep  intensity.    Our 
noble  friend,  Mr.  Mills,  ofN.C,  showed  some  of  this 
spirit,  I  think,  when  he  said  North  Carolina  quickly  abol- 
ished a  State  Board  of  Charities,  when  he  saw  it  was  but  a 

I  political  appendage.    North  Carolina  is  not  different  from 

1   other  States .    If  the  honorable  members  of  charity  boards 
are  not  themselves  politicians,  too  apt  are  their  secre- 

I  taries  and  agents  to  be,  and  of  the  most  scheming  kind. 
Am  just  a  little  pessimist? 

With  respect, 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  A.  Chevailler. 


This  letter  was  written  to  a  Southern  man  by  a  woman 
who  professes  to  have  been  born  at  the  South,  and  who  seeks 
to  poison  the  mind  of  her  correspondent  by  insinuating  that 
the  Tewksbury  investigation,  which  "we  have  just  complet- 
ed," has  shown  that  Massachusetts  "is  more  refined  in  its 
cruelties  and  evils,  and  quite  as  barbaric"  as  "our  less 
fortunate  sister  States  in  the  South."   It  was  in  this  slan- 
derous spirit  that  she  proposed  to  misrepresent  Massachu- 
setts at  Louisville;  and  her  slanders  were  actually  uttered 
in  my  hearing  at  the  conference,  to  which  Mr.  Phillips  says 
he  procured  her  appointment,  a  month  and  a  half  after  she 
wrote  my  friend  that  she  had  been  appointed! 

Having  some  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  known  falsity 
of  this  woman's  statements,  that  the  letter  which  she  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Phillips  was  actually  written  by  him,  I  ad- 
dressed him  the  following  letter  on  Monday  last: 

Concord,  Oct.  22,  1883. 
Wendell  Phillips,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  --In  a  letter  ascribed  to  you,  and  bearing 
date  Oct.  12,  1883,  which  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Her- 
ald of  ♦■he  14th  hist. ,  I  find  the  following  words: 

"I  had  heard  that  Gov.  Butler  was  about  to  appoint  or 
had  appointed  one  or  two  gentlemen  to  represent  the  State 
at  Louisville;  and  just  the  day  before  they  were  ready  to 
start,  I  wrote  him,  urging  that  you  should  be  added  to  the 
delegates,  as  I  thought  you,  from  long  study  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  at  Louisville,  and  from  your  prac- 
tical experience  in  them,  more  fitted  you  to  speak  for  us 
than  any  one  in  the  State  except  Dr.  N.  Allen." 

I  find  by  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
Drs.  Flower  and  Dixwell  were  commissioned  Sept.  8th; 
and  that  "Alzire  A.  Chevailler,  M.D.,"was  commis- 
sioned Sept.  14th;  but  I  have  a  letter  before  me  from 
Miss  Chevailler,  dated  July  27th,  in  which  she  says: 
"Having  been  appointed  a  delegate,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
be  present  Sept.  24th."   I  accordingly  found  her  in  Louis- 
ville on  that  day,  in  company  with  Dr.  Flower,  who  went 
on  in  the  same  train  with  me,  Sept.  22d.    Dr.  Dixwell 
did  not  go  at  all .    Now,  I  do  not  know  when  your  medical 
friends  were  "ready  to  start"  but  the  only  one  of  them  who 
went,  actually  started  eight  days  after  Miss  Chevailler 
was  commissioned,  and  nearly  eight  weeks  after  she  said 
she  was  appointed  a  delegate. 

May  I  trouble  you  to  write  me  whether,  in  view  of  the 
above  facts,  the  letter  ascribed  to  you  correctly  states 
your  recollection  of  the  circumstances? 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

To  this  Mr.  Phillips  has  replied  that  he  did  write  the 
letter  in  question,  and  he  adds  the  following  statement, 
which  discloses  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  concerning  a 
matter  where  he  has  rushed  forward  to  support  a  libel- 
lous witness: 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  records  at  the  State  House, 
and  never  heard  of  the  Louisville  Convention  until  I  was 
told,  about  the  12th  or  the  13th  of  September  last,  that 
such  a  convention  was  soon  to  be  held  there .    I  was  told 
at  the  same  time  that  Drs.  Dixwell  and  Flower  had  been 
appointed,  or  were  soon  to  be  appointed,  delegates  to  that 
convention,  and  would  start  for  Louisville  in  a  day  or  two. 
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Accordingly  I  wrote  Gov.  Butler,  suggesting  and  urging 
that  Miss  Chevaillier's  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  dele- 
gates.  I  have  supposed  that  she  was  so  appointed  in  conse- 
quence of  my  letter;  and  as  you  say  she  was  commissioned 
Sept.  14th,  that  fact  goes  to  confirm  my  supposition." 

I  leave  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  chosen  delegate  to  settle 
between  them  all  questions  of  veracity  with  this  single  re- 
mark, that  I  have  not  yet  found  any  two  of  these  slander- 
ers of  Massachusetts  who  agree  in  their  assertions  of  fact. 
None  of  them  is  bold  enough  to  deny  that  Carrigan  received 
some  sort  of  telegraphic  appointment  from  Boston  on  the 
24th  of  September,  or  to  assert  that  he  ever  received  the 
written  commission  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  alone  could  give  him  authority  to  represent  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Louisville  Conference .    When  he  and  Miss 
Chevaillier  were  furiously  telegraphing  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, it  was  the  commission  and  not  the  appointment 
they  wanted;  and  the  commission  they  never  got.    The  com- 
missions of  Dr.  Flower  and  Dr.  Chevaillier  are  on  rec- 
ord in  the  Secretary's  office  at  the  State  House;  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  never  been  notified  of  Carrigan 's 
appointment,  and  the  Governor's  secretary  has  twice  de- 
nied to  me  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  record  of  it.    The  only 
"commission"  that  Carrigan  bore  was  one  dated  Septem- 
ber 8th,  authorizing  him  to  attend  the  Educational  Confer- 
ence at  Louisville;  and  this  commission  expired  by  its  own 
terms  on  the  21st  of  September.   When,  therefore,  he  "un- 
intentionally" published  his  forged  speech  in  the  Louisville 
newspapers- -which  was  very  much  like  "unintentionally" 
raising  a  check  from  $15  to  $1500,  and  drawing  the  money 
on  it- -Carrigan  had  no  more  authority  to  represent  Massa- 
chusetts than  you  had.    He  represented  Butler,  no  doubt, 
but  not  Massachusetts.    Whether  or  not  I  represented  my 
State  in  what  I  said  I  leave  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
to  decide  on  the  6th  of  November. 

Now  that  Wendell  Phillips  has  come  forward  as  the 
voucher  for  these  slanderers,  the  persons  themselves 
shrink  back  into  their  natural  insignificance.    I  shall 
therefore  close  this  communication  with  some  remarks 
concerning  Mr.  Phillips,  first  quoting  the  ignorant  and 
insolent  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  ex- Gov.  Talbot, 
Mrs.  Leonard,  Dr.  Davis,  and  other  persons,  whom  the 
Massachusetts  Yahoo,  now  defiling  the  Executive  chair, 
has  been  vilifying  for  the  last  ten  months.    Mr.  Phillips 
says: 

I  considered  the  appointment  due  you,  [Miss  Chevail- 
lier], and  I  think  your  conduct  there  justified  my  opinion. 
I  had  had  no  communication  with  you  for  six  or  seven 
months,  and  knew  nothing  of  your  opinion  of  the  Tewks- 
bury  matter,  or,  indeed,  of  any  act  of  Gov.  Butler's  ad- 
ministration .    I  was  moved  solely  by  your  long  interest  in 
questions  of  insanity,  charity  and  general  reform.   Indeed, 
had  Tewksbury  come  into  my  mind  at  all,  I  should  have 
dismissed  it.    No  doubt  the  subordinate  pealers  of  bones 
at  Tewksbury  and  their  principals,  the  State  Board  of  Lu- 
nacy, have  filled  a  large  space  in  the  world's  eye  of  late. 
But  there's  a  small  margin  left  outside  for  the  rest  of  us 
to  live  and  move  in.    And  it  is  just  possible  that  a  man 
may,  occasionally,  indulge  a  purpose  and  cherish  an  idea 
which  has  no  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  those  frac- 
tious rebels  against  the  authority  of  their  superior  magis- 
trate . 


I  pass  over  for  the  present  the  shameful  readiness 
with  which  Mr.  Phillips  allowed  himself  to  support  the 
slanders  of  his  female  friend  against  a  fellow  laborer  in 
the  Anti- Slavery  cause,  who  stood  by  him,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  in  the  days  and  nights  when  Jonas  French  and  his 
bullies  were  mobbing  the  great  Anti-  Slavery  orator .    But 
I  cannot  pass  over  the  mixture  of  servility  and  arrogance 
with  which  this  willing  follower  of  Butler  speaks  of  my- 
self and  others  as  "fractious  rebels  against  the  authority 
of  their  Chief  Magistrate."  Are  these  the  words  of  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  or  of  the  barber  surgeon  of  some  French 
monarch,  some  Turkish  Sultan?    I  desire  my  old  friend 
to  understand  (if  he  has  forgotten)  that,  like  himself,  in 
his  better  days,  I  own  no  master  in  human  form,  still 
less  in  that  grotesque  caricature  of  manhood  which  his 
present  political  idol  wears.    And  I  will  say  to  him,  as 
he  once  said  to  Jonas  French  and  the  mob  who  followed 
him:    "Catalina  gladios  contempsi, --tuos  pertimescam?  " 
The  man  who  despised  the  power  of  Mason  of  Virginia, 
and  Jefferson  Davis,  is  not  likely  to  hold  in  high  regard 
the  lunatic  babble  of  the  present  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts .    But  let  this  once  glorious  champion  of  a  noble 
cause  look  to  himself.    He  was  the  Samson  of  a  chosen 
people .    What  is  he  today? 

Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 

Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke . 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Concord,  Oct.  25,  1883. 


OLD  JOHN  BROWN— THE  POTAWATOMIE  EXECUTIONS  / 
A  NEW  WITNESS  TESTIFIES- -MR.  BONDY'S  EVIDENCE 

In  the  discussion  which  has  been  lately  renewed  con- 
cerning the  execution  of  the  five  Border -ruffians,  Wilkin- 
son, Sherman  and  the  three  Doyles,  there  has  been  as  yet 
little  direct  evidence  concerning  the  character  of  these 
men.    It  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  in  the  "Kansas 
Free  Press,"  a  German  newspaper  published  at  Leaven- 
worth, a  letter  from  a  German,  August  Bondy,  who  early 
settled  in  Kansas,  speaking  of  them  as  they  deserved. 
The  letter  is  in  German,  but  has  been  translated  for  pub- 
lication in  New  England  by  Theodore  Lauenstein  of  Put- in- 
Bay,  O.   The  editor  of  the  Leavenworth  newspaper  vouches 
for  Mr .  Bondy  as  "a  man  with  clear  head  and  a  heart  beat- 
ing for  the  right,  for  progress,  freedom  and  truth,  --a  man 
with  honest  German  eyes,  who  now  describes  John  Brown 
as  he  appeared  in  1856,  during  the  border  troubles  of 
Kansas."   Mr.  Bondy's  letter  is  the  following: 
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Salina,  Saline  county,  Kan.,  Nov.  17,  1883. 
Respected  Editor:- - 

Pursuant  to  your  request  that  I  should  give  you  my 
recollections  and  views  of  the  character  and  deeds  of 
Freedom's  hero,  John  Brown,  in  reply  to  the  slanderous 
article  of  Utter,  I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  refresh  my 
memory,  and  recall  that  border  war  (ended  now  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century),  and  my  intimate  relations 
with  the  grandest  personality  of  that  eventful  struggle. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1855,  I,  with  a  friend 
named  Benjamin  of  St.  Louis,  settled  on  the  Musquito 
branch  of  the  Potawatomie  creek.    About  the  end  of  May 
I  called  upon  one  Henry  Sherman  ('Dutch  Henry"),  living 
about  four  miles  from  our  claim .    I  had  heard  he  was  a 
German  and  I  wished  to  make  his  acquaintance.    After  a 
short  talk,  this  worthy  said  "he  had  heard  we  were  free- 
soilers,  and  he  therefore  would  advise  us  to  clear  out,  or 
ours  might  be  the  fate  of  Baker."   Baker  was  a  settler  on 
the  Marais  des  Cygnes,  whom  a  band  of  ruffians  had  taken 
from  his  house,  whipped  and  hanged  upon  a  tree;  but  had 
taken  down  before  life  was  extinct  and  released  on  his 
promise  to  leave  Kansas- -all  this  because  Baker  was 
from  Vermont!   On  my  return  from  Sherman's  I  had  some 
words  with  one  Wilkinson,  who  saluted  me  in  the  style  of 
"Dutch  Henry." 

Reaching  home,  Benjamin  and  I  held  a  council  of  war. 
Benjamin  (who  had  worked  several  days  at  the  settlement 
on  the  Marais  des  Cygnes)  reported  that  no  help  could  be 
expected  thence,  where  the  settlers  were  all  from  Mis- 
souri or  Arkansas;  he  had  heard,  however,  of  a  small 
settlement  of  Ohio  men,  about  five  miles  to  the  north- 
east; and  we  agreed  that  these  ought  to  be  seen.    Next 
morning  Benjamin  went  there,  and  about  noon  returned 
with  Frederick  Brown,  who  brought  a  greeting  from  his 
three  brothers,  and  assured  us  that  they  would  always  be 
found  ready  to  assist  us.    In  the  course  of  that  summer 
(1855)  I  got  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  Browns,  who 
at  that  time  resided  in  Kansas,  namely,  John  Brown,  Jr., 
Jason,  Owen  and  Salmon  Brown.    They  had  claims  on 
Middle  creek,  and  owned  a  herd  of  full-blooded  Devons 
brought  from  Ohio.    They  had  come  to  Kansas  with  their 
families  and  all  their  property,  and,  as  free-state  men, 
had  the  intention  of  helping  to  make  Kansas  a  free  state 
by  lawful  means;  but  they  were  also  firmly  resolved  to 
resist  force  by  force.    During  this  summer  there  was 
a  considerable  emigration  both  from  the  North  and  the 
South,  --the  northern  men  in  the  majority,  but  the  pro- 
slavery  men  having  the  advantage  of  being  generally  well 
armed,  and  under  better  organization.    On  their  side, 
too,  were  all  the  gangs  of  robbers  and  murderers  who 
had  long  considered  the  borders  of  Missouri  and  the  In- 
dian territory  as  the  starting  points  of  their  plundering 
raids.    The  free-soilers  abstained  from  voting  at  the 
first  territorial  elections  held  in  November,  1855,  for 
the  Missourians  had  a  second  time  taken  possession  of 
the  polls,  and  only  allowed  their  own  friends  to  vote.    In 
the  latter  part  of  November  the  free -state  men  held  an 
election  of  their  own  for  a  territorial  convention.    I  was 
then  down  with  fever,  but  the  neighbors,  two  Germans, 
placed  me  in  an  ox-cart  and  conveyed  me  to  the  voting 
place.    Here  I  first  got  acquainted  with  Capt.  Brown.    He 
told  me  that  he  had  heard  from  his  sons  and  kindred  of 


our  need;  and  that  he  had  come  to  stand  by  them  and  us  in 
the  coming  struggle.    Besides  his  four  sons  above  named, 
he  had  also  two  brothers-in-law,  Orson  Day  and  S.  L. 
Adair,  settled  near  Osawatomie  in  Kansas.    If  John  Brown 
himself  did  not  come  as  a  settler,  nevertheless  his  princi- 
pal object  in  coming  was  to  help,  by  counsel  and  deed,  his 
children  and  kinsmen  in  their  deadly  conflict  with  murder- 
ous ruffians.    It  was  in  Kansas,  too,  that  he  came  to  the 
conviction  not  only  that  slavery  was  a  crime  against  the 
negroes,  but  that  its  continuance  and  spread  would  bring 
innumerable  evils  and  crimes  upon  the  whites;  and  to  get 
rid  of  its  effects  the  cause,  he  thought,  should  be  de- 
stroyed .    A  few  days  after  that  November  election  I  went 
to  St.  Louis,  and  consequently  know  nothing  of  the  so- 
called  "Wakarusa  war"  in  December,  1855. 

I  returned  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  ar- 
rived on  my  claim  the  morning  of  May  21,  the  day  when 
Lawrence  was  sacked.    The  same  day  mounted  messen- 
gers brought  news  of  the  danger  which  then  threatened 
Lawrence,  and  at  2  p.m.  the  "Potawatomie  Rifles,"  under 
command  of  H.  H.  Williams  of  Osawatomie,  were  on  their 
march  toward  Lawrence.    Theodore  Werner  (who  kept  a 
store  on  my  claim)  and  myself  joined  them.   After  a  march 
of  three  miles,  we  overtook  the  "Osawatomie  Rifles"  un- 
der the  lead  of  a  certain  Dayton.    The  two  companies 
marched  together  about  a  mile  farther,  where  we  found 
Capt.  John  Brown,  with  his  sons  John,  Owen,  Frederick, 
Salmon  and  Oliver,  and  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Thompson, 
waiting  for  us;  and  here  John  Brown,  Jr.,  took  command 
of  the  "Potawatomie  Rifles."   On  the  morning  of  May  22, 
the  whole  command,  reinforced  by  free- state  men  from 
Palmyra  and  Prairie  City,  advanced  nearly  to  Palmyra 
and  went  into  camp .    Here  we  first  heard  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Lawrence.    In  a  council  of  war  it  was  resolved  to 
wait  further  news  before  going  forward  toward  Lawrence . 
In  the  evening  a  messenger  came  from  that  town  with  the 
request  that  we  would  return  home,  so  as  not  to  further 
exasperate  the  pitiless  enemy.    The  heads  of  the  free-soil 
party,  who  at  that  time  had  the  upper  hand  in  Lawrence, 
and  therefore  in  Kansas,  belonged  to  that  class  with  whom 
interest  always  counts  for  more  than  principle,  as  was  the 
case  in  1848  in  Germany,  and  as  it  is  at  present  with  the 
Kansas  anti- prohibitionists.    The  chief  of  those  foolish 
leaders  at  that  time  was  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  afterward  nick- 
named the  "Christian  Statesman."   These  cowards  buried 
their  guns  and  rifles ,  and  were  ready  for  anything  to  keep 
up  the  speculation  in  Lawrence  town  lots.   The  Osawatomie 
and  Potawatomie  rifles  counted  together  65  men;  the  Pal- 
myra guards,  Capt.  McWhinney,  and  the  Prairie  City 
guards  under  Capt.  Shore,  in  all  about  40  men.   All  these 
captains  expressed  their  disgust  at  the  thought  of  disband- 
ing; for  they  said  that  in  three  days  more  at  farthest 
enough  men  would  have  come  together  to  drive  Jones  and 
his  Missourians  out  of  the  territory.    But  without  consult- 
ing Old  Brown,  a  majority  of  the  men  at  last  resolved  to 
stay  in  camp  until  the  next  morning,  and  then  by  slow 
marches  return  home.    At  9  o'clock  that  evening  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  the  Potawatomie  creek,  reporting 
'that  the  pro-slavery  men,  Wilkinson,  Doyle  and  his  sons 
and  William  and  Henry  Sherman  (alias  'Dutch  Henry')  had 
been  going  from  house  to  house  of  the  free  state  men  and 
had  threatened  that  shortly  the  Missourians  would  be  there 
and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them .    At  some  places  where 
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the  men  were  absent,  they  had  grossly  insulted  their  wives 
and  daughters."   This  news  created  great  excitement  in  our 
camp.    Still  the  majority  thought  it  better  not  to  start  be- 
fore morning.    Old  Brown,  who  felt  indignant,  called  his 
sons,  his  son-in-law,  Thompson,  Weiner,   Townsley,  and 
me  aside  and  said,   "Something  must  be  done  to  show  these 
barbarians  that  we,  too,  have  rights."  After  that  he  wished 
to  know  if  we  all  were  ready  to  obey  him;  and  then  ordered 
Townsley  to  get  ready  his  team;  but  in  a  few  words  re- 
quested me  not  to  go  with  him.    He  thought  I  might  be 
elsewhere  of  greater  service  to  the  good  cause  if  for  the 
present  I  remained  behind,  and,  if  need  be,  kept  open  the 
communication  between  his  men  and  their  families . 

The  remainder  of  that  night  (May  22)  those  who  re- 
mained in  camp  talked  about  the  situation  and  the  best 
means  to  defend  the  free -state  cause.    In  the  afternoon 
of  May  23  messengers  from  Lawrence  arrived  and  re- 
ported that  Col.  Sumner,  commanding  the  2d  United  States 
dragoons,  had  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  gathering  of 
armed  men  of  either  party,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
Sumner  would  strictly  enforce  his  order.    Now  it  was 
urged  from  all  sides  that  we  disband.    A  few  only  de- 
murred; our  provisions  were  nearly  gone,  and  to  go  to 
war  on  an  empty  stomach  is  unpleasant;  so  that  evening 
(May  23)  the  Potawatomie  and  Osawatomie  rifles  went 
home.    Late  in  the  evening  I  arrived  at  my  claim,  in 
company  with  an  old  neighbor  Austin,  who  was  afterward 
named  "Old  Kill  Devil,"  from  a  rifle  he  had  of  that  name. 
The  family  of  Benjamin  (whom  we  had  left  when  we  de- 
parted for  camp)  had  disappeared,  and  no  cattle  were  to 
be  seen.    This  latter  was  a  serious  matter,  for  there 
was  nothing  left  in  the  shape  of  provisions.    When  I  told 
Austin  that  I  was  willing  to  stay  with  him  until  the  last  of 
the  Border-ruffians  had  left  the  country,  he  encouraged 
me,  and  assured  me  that  he  would  find  Benjamin's  family 
and  protect  them  at  all  events.    This  the  old  man  faith- 
fully did,  and  in  memory  of  his  friendship  and  self- 
sacrifice  I  have  placed  a  simple  slab  upon  his  soldier's 
grave,  near  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  evening  of  May  24,  I  arrived,  tired  and  hungry, 
at  the  camping- ground  of  Old  Brown,  a  log  cabin  on  the 
banks  of  Middle  Creek  upon  the  claim  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Orson  Day.    This  is  one  of  the  cabins  which,  under 
the  name  of  'John  Brown's  cabin,"  has  since  become  fa- 
mous.   Day  built  it  as  a  first  shelter  for  his  family  in  the 
winter  of  1855-6,  and  Brown  dwelt  in  it  with  his  younger 
sons.    It  stands  about  12  miles  west  from  Osawatomie  on 
the  bottom  land  of  North  Middle  creek.   Here  also  I  found 
my  friend  Weiner,  from  whom  I  first  heard  an  account  of 
the  killing  of  Doyle  and  his  sons,  Wilkinson  and  Dutch 
Henry's  brother  William.    In  this  account  Weiner  never 
expressed  himself  positively  as  to  who  killed  those  per- 
sons, and  I  could  only  guess  about  it.    I  was  astonished, 
but  not  at  all  displeased .    The  men  killed  had  been  our 
neighbors,  and  I  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their 
characters  to  know  that  they  were  of  the  stock  from  which 
came  the  James  brothers,  the  Youngers  and  the  rest,  who 
never  shrank  from  perpetrating  crime  if  it  was  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  pro-slavery  cause.    As  to  their  ante- 
cedents, --the  Doyles  had  been  "slave-hunters"  before 
they  came  to  Kansas,  and  had  fetched  along  two  of  their 
blood-hounds,   'Dutch  Bill,"--(Sherman)--a  German, 
from  Oldenburg  and  a  resident  of  Kansas  since  1845--        , 


had  amassed  considerable  property  by  robbing  cattle 
droves  and  emigrant  trains.    He  was  a  giant,  six  feet 
four  inches  high,  and  for  the  last  weeks  before  his  death 
had  made  it  his  pastime  (in  company  with  the  Doyles)  to 
break  in  the  doors  of  free -state  settlers,  frightening  and 
insulting  the  families,  or  once  in  a  while  attacking  and  ill- 
treating  a  man  whom  they  encountered  alone .   It  would  take 
too  much  time  to  recount  all  their  atrocities .    Wilkinson 
was  one  of  the  few  southerners  who  were  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  who  prided  himself  accordingly.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  Border-ruffian  Legislature,  and  a  princi- 
pal leader  in  all  attempts  to  annoy  and  extirpate  the  free 
state  men.    Although  he  never  directly  participated  in  the 
murders  and  robberies,  still  it  was  well  understood  that 
he  was  always  informed,  a  short  time  before  an  invasion 
of  Missourians  was  to  occur,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  he  had  tauntingly  said  to  some  free -state  men  that 
in  a  few  days  the  last  of  them  would  be  either  dead  or  out 
of  the  territory.    In  this  he  referred  to  the  coming  inva- 
sion of  Cook,  at  the  head  of  250  armed  men  from  Bates 
county,  Mo. ,  who  made  his  appearance  about  the  27th  of 
May  and  plundered  the  whole  region.    His  men  carried  off 
a  good  many  prisoners,  but  abstained  from  killing  them, 
as  they  feared  that  for  every  murdered  free-soiler  John 
Brown  would  kill  one  of  their  number . 

Should  Mr.  Utter  ever  visit  southeastern  Kansas,  and 
make  inquiries  of  any  old  settler  there,  of  the  years  1855 
and  1856,  he  will  find  the  above  statement  confirmed,  as 
often  as  he  may  meet  with  a  settler  of  those  years  still 
living.    As  a  full  man  cannot  understand  the  pangs  of  a 
fasting  man,  so  Mr.  Utter,  in  his  luxuriously  furnished 
study  at  Chicago,  cannot  imagine  the  feelings  of  fright- 
ened mothers  who  do  not  know  which  is  worse,  the  day  or 
night,  nor  how  soon  the  fruits  of  their  labor  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  band  of  miscreants,  or  themselves  be  called 
to  mourn  the  death  of  some  of  their  loved  ones . 

John  Brown  and  the  small  body  of  soldiers  with  him 
only  executed  upon  those  scoundrels  a  just  sentence  of 
death  for  the  benefit  of  several  hundred  unprotected  fami- 
lies.    There  was  no  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Potawatomie 
in  which,  after  the  events  of  that  night  became  known,  fa- 
thers and  mothers  did  not  go  to  their  day's  work  with  a 
lighter  heart,  nor  was  there  any  pro -slavery  man  who  did 
not  perceive  that  the  so-called  "peace  policy"  (born  of  the 
selfishness  of  eastern  speculators),  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  only  good  behavior  could  shield  him  from  the  arm 
of  the  avenger .    Southern  Kansas  looked  upon  John  Brown 
as  the  instrument  of  God's  vengeance. 

As  to  G.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  Utter  can  have  all  needed 
information  concerning  him  from  old  Kansas  settlers . 
These  men  will  tell  him  that  he  was  a  "freedom  screecher" 
by  profession;  but,  for  the  rest,   "a  scamp  without  princi- 
ple and  without  character,  who  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dol- 
lars would  be  ready  for  anything." 

August  Bondy. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Bondy  is  his  own,  so  far  as  a 
hasty  translation  can  give  it .    His  statements  agree  with 
those  which  I  heard  from  old  settlers  in  southern  Kansas 
and  at  Lawrence  in  1 882 ,  when  I  visited  the  scene  of  these 
events.    I  did  not  see  Townsley,  but  the  statement  which 
he  made  was  read  to  me  by  one  of  the  persons  who  took 
it  down.    In  some  respects  it  differed  from  that  of  other 


eye-witnesses;  but  he  would  have  given  the  same  account  6e 

of  the  five  men,  I  think,  which  Mr.  Bondy  has  given. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Concord,  December  11,  1883. 


EMERSON,  Ralph  Waldo  (1803-1882),  an  Amer- 
ican poet  and  philosopher,  was  born  in  Boston,  May 
25,  1803.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Concord,  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  who 
came  to  New  England  from  the  little  parish  of  Odell, 
or  Woodhill,  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  where  the  first 
clerical  ancestor  of  Mr.  Emerson,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Rev.  Edward  Bulkeley,  D.  D.,  wasrector  from  about 
1580  to  1620.  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  was  Dr.  Bulke- 
ley'sson,  born  at  Odell,  Jan.  31  1583;  succeeded  his 
father  as  rector  in  1620;  was  driven  away  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud  about  1633 ;  came  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1634;  settled  in  Concord  in  1635,  and  died  there 
March  5,  1659.  Rev.  William  Emerson,  of  Concord 
(born  May  21,  1743,  died  Oct.  20,  1776),  was  the 
grandfather  of  R.  W.  Emerson,  and  the  first  occupant 
of  the  famous  "Old  Manse,"  in  Concord,  where  Em- 
erson wrote  Nature  and  Hawthorne  his  Mosses. 
Through  this  grandfather,  who  left  an  only  son,  Rev. 
William  Emerson,  of  Harvard  and  Boston  (born  May 
6,  1769,  died  May  12,  1811),  R  W.  Emerson  traced 
his  descent  from  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Mendon, 
who  married,  in  1665,  at  Concord,  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Bulkeley,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  above  mentioned.  These 
three  Bulkeleys,  ancestors  of  R,  W.  Emerson,  were 
clergymen  at  Odell  and  Concord,  in  lineal  succession, 
from  1580  to  1696,  when  Rev.  Edward  Bulkeley  died  ; 
his  Emerson  ancestors  were  ministers  in  Maiden, 
Concord,  and  Boston  for  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
terminating  at  his  father's  death  in  1811  ;  through  a 
female  ancestor  he  descended  from  Rev.  Samuel 
Moody,  of  York,  Me.,  who  preached  from  1698  to 
1747,  and  through  another  ancestor,  Rebecca  Waldo, 
he  descended  from  Peter  Waldo,  one  of  the  early  Re- 
formed Christians  known  as  Waldenses.  His  ances- 
tors in  all  directions,  therefore,  were  clerical  persons 
for  more  than  two  centuries  before  his  birth.  His 
first  ancestor  of  the  name  in  New  England,  Thomas 
Emerson,  of  Ipswich,  3Iass.,  was  a  baker  and  farmer 
there  as  early  as  1638  ;  but  two  of  Thomas  Emerson's 
sons  were  ministers,  and  Thomas  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Ralph 
Emerson,  of  Durham,  who,  in  1535,  was  ennobled  by 
Henry  VIH.,  and  received  by  grant  the  heraldic  arms 
which  have  been  used  since  1 640  by  the  descendants 
of  Thomas  Emerson  in  America.  The  Bulkeleys  were 
a  family  still  more  ancient  in  England,  claiming  descent 
from  one  Robert  Bulkeley,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bulkeley,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester.  The  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  had 
for  his  second  wife  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 

Chetwode,  of  Odell,  and  was  related  to  Oliver  St 
John,  Cromwell's  solicitor-general,  whom  Bulkeley 
caljed  his  "nephew."  These  genealogies  are  men- 
tioned to  show  that  the  ancestors  of  the  poet  Emerson 
were  technically  "gentlemen"  for  many  generations, 
and  specially  scholars  and  clergymen  in  those  genera- 
tions that  dwelt  in  New  England. 

R.  W.  Emerson's  father,  Rev.  William  Emerson, 
of  Boston,  was  born  at  Concord,  in  the  "  Old  Manse, 
and  his  mother  (the  grandmother  of  R.  W.  Emerson) 
was  Phebe  Bliss,  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  min- 
ister of  Concord  from  1739  to  1765.  This  lady, 
after  her  first  husband's  death  in  1776.  married  his 


[33]  successor,  Rev.  Ezra  Ripley,  minister  of  Concord 
from  1778  to  1841,  and  it  was  at  Dr.  Ripley's  house 
that  Rev.  William  Emerson,  of  Boston,  spent  his 
youth.  He  married  Ruth  Haskins,  of  Boston,  a  little 
before  1800,  and  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom,  five 
sons  and  a  daughter  (who  died  early),  survived  their 
father's  death  in  1811.  R.  W.  Emerson  was  the 
second  in  age  of  these  sons.  At  the  death  of  their 
father  he  was  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston, 
a  highly  honorable  position  among  the  clergy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  which  he  was  callea  from  the  little  town 
of  Harvard  in  1799.  Ten  years  before  that  date  Rev. 
William  Emerson  had  taught  the  grammar  school  in 
Roxbury,  where  Rev.  Charles  LowelL  father  of  the 
poet  Lowell,  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Dr.  Lowell  de- 
scribes the  father  of  R.  W.  Emerson  as  a  "  hand- 
some man,  rather  tall,  with  a  fair  complexion,  his 
cheeks  slightly  tinted,  his  motions  easy,  graceful,  and 
gentleman-like,  his  manners  bland  and  pleasant ;  he 
was  an  acceptable  preacher  ;  his  delivery  was  distinct 
and  correct,  and  was  evidently  the  result  of  much  care 
and  discipline."  His  son  in  1849  wrote  of  him  :  "  He 
inclined  obviously  to  what  is  ethical  and  universal  in 
Christianity,  very  little  to  the  personal  and  historicaL 
I  think  I  observe  in  his  writings,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Unitarians  down  to  a  recent  date,  a  studied  reserve  on 
the  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus.  They  had  not  made 
up  their  own  minds  on  it.  It  was  a  mystery  to  them, 
and  they  let  it  remain  so."  This  describes  well 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  Rev.  William  Emerson's 
two  eldest  sonSj  William  and  Waldo,  came  to  their 
theological  studies  about  1823.  William,  the  elder, 
went  abroad  to  study  in  Germany,  and  there,  finding 
himself  involved  in  doubts  and  perplexities,  he  vis- 
ited Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  laid  his  difficulties  be- 
fore the  old  poet,  who  advised  him  to  quiet  his  con- 
science, go  home,  and  preach,  whatever  his  doubts 
might  be,  and  not  frustrate  the  hopes  of  his  family. 
Wuliam  Emerson  returned  to  America,  but  not  to 
preach  ;  he  laid  the  case  before  his  brother  Waldo, 
who  said  afterward,  "  I  was  very  sad  to  hear  it,  for  I 
knew  how  much  it  would  grieve  my  mother;"  but  he 
could  not  advise  his  brother  to  go  into  a  pulpit,  and 
William  became  a  lawyer  instead. 

Although  the  death  of  his  father  had  left  Waldo 
Emerson  poor,  he  had  friends  who  provided  for  his 
education,  and  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  and  at  home,  where  an  aunt,  Miss 
Mary  Emerson,  undertook  to  train  his  mind  and  direct 
the  course  of  his  studies,  which  she  was  well  fitted  to 
do  by  the  acuteness  and  vigor  of  her  own  mind.  A. 
friend,  Miss  Sarah  Bradford,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ripley, 
set  young  Emerson,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  the  task  of 
finishing  a  translation  of  the  fifth  Eclogue  of  Virgil, 
which  is  the  earliest  known  verse  composed  by  the 
future  poet.  Miss  Bradford  wrote  him  (May,  1814) : 
"  You  love  to  trifle  in  rhyme  &  little  now  and  then  ; 
why  will  you  not  continue  this  versification  of  the  fifth 
Bucolic  ?  you  will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  :  im- 
prove in  your  Latin  as  well  as  indulge  a  taste  for 
poetry."  The  boy  undertook  the  task,  and  produced 
some  creditable  lines.  His  aunt,  when  he  grew  older 
and  had  read  something  of  Plato,  caused  him  to 
write  her  a  letter  as  if  to  Plato,  which  she  answered 
in  the  nanio  of  that  philosopher ;  and  she  also  intro- 


duced  him  to  the  Pensfas  of  Pascal  and  other  hooks  66 

which  boys  of  his  age  seldom  read.  He  entered  Harvard 
College  in  LSI 7,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  there 
came  under  the  instruction  of  Caleb  Gushing  in  mathe- 
matics, of  Edward  Everett  in  Greek,  and  of  George 
Ticknor  in  belles-letters.  His  rhetorical  professor  was 
Edward  Channing.  He  was  devoted  to  eloquence  in 
public  speakers  and  heard  all  the  Boston  preachers 
and  orators  he  could — Dr.  Channing,  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  especially  Daniel 
Webster.  In  J  835,  writing  to  his  friend  Carlyle  in 
London  about  Webster,  Emerson  spoke  of  him  as 
"that  great  forehead  wnich  I  followed  about  all  my 
young  days,  from  court-house  to  senate  chamber, 
from  caucus  to  street  I  owe  to  him  a  hundred  fine 
hours  and  two  or  three  moments  of*  eloquence."  In 
his  old  age  Emerson  once  said  :  "I  have  heard  three 
Americans  who  spoke  better  than  any  of  their  con- 
temporaries— Dr.  Channing,  Webster,  and  Wendell 
Phillips.  I  could  never  find  in  the  hymns  what  I 
heard  Dr.  Channing  read  from  them.  Webster  was 
never  a  heavy  or  a  dull  speaker — when  he  was  sober. ' ' 
In  1834  he  supported  "W  ebster  as  against  Gen.  Jack- 
eon,  whom  Emerson  styled  "a  most  unfit  person  in 
the  presidency,  doing  the  worst  things ;  the  worse  he 

few,  the  more  popular."  Leaving  college  in  1821, 
merson  at  first  joined  his  brother  William  in  a 
school  for  girls  in  Boston.  He  continued  in  this  occu- 
pation for  several  years,  but  in  the  meantime,  in  1823, 
began  to  study  theology  with  a  view  to  following  his 
fathers  profession  and  that  of  his  ancestors.  He  had 
not  distinguished  himself  for  scholarship  in  college, 
but  he  was  a  6erious  student,  and  had  a  gift  of  elo- 
quence which  soon  made  itself  manifest.  His  father's 
church  had  been  in  Chauncy  Place,  not  far  from  Dr. 
Channing' s,  and  the  doctor's  house  was  near  where 
Mrs.  Emerson  and  her  children  lived  in  Boston. 

Young  Emerson  then  began  to  6tudy  divinity  (nom- 
inally with  Dr.  Channing,  whose  sermons  he  had  long 
heard,  and  who  "possessed  the  mysterious  endow- 
ment of  natural  eloquence,"  as  Emerson  once  6aid). 
His  chief  instructor  in  divinity  was  at  Cambridge, 
however — Andrews  Norton,  then  a  professor  in  the 
Unitarian  theological  school,  whom  Emerson  de- 
ecribed  in  1835  as  "one  of  our  best  heads,  once  a 
theological  professor  and  a  destroying  critic,  who  lives 
upon  a  rich  estate  at  Cambridge,  and  frigidly  excludes 
Carlyle's  'Diderot'  from  his  select  journal,  calling  it 
x  another  paper  of  the  Teufelsdrockh  school. ' "  This 
critic  was  an  exact  scholar,  who  could  teach  the  young 
men  much  that  they  wished  to  know ;  and  Emerson 
eaid  in  after  years  that  he  profited  more  by  Norton  in 
theology  than  by  any  otherjrofessor.  His  studies  were 
interrupted  by  ill-health  and  by  the  necessity  of 
teaching  for  his  own  support,  and  he  was  excused 
from  very  rigid  examination  on  the  books  he  read 
snd  the  lectures  he  heard.  "If  the  professors  at 
Cambridge  had  examined  me  then,"  he  used  to  say. 
"perhaps  they  would  not  have  let  me  preach  at  all.' 
He  was  "approbated"  as  a  preacher T>y  the  Middle- 
sex County  Association  of  Congregational  ministers 
in  1826,  and  in  1827  began  topreach  steadily  as  a 
candidate  in  various  pulpits.  In  1828  he  took  the  * 
place  of  his  grandfather,  old  Dr.  Ripley,  in  the  parish 
church  at  Concord  for  a  few  weeks,  and  early  in  1829 
he  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  Second  Church  of  Bos- 
ton, where  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  was  the  pastor. 
Mr.  Emerson  became  his  colleague,  and  60on  found 
himself  in  fact  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Mr.  Ware 
having  duties  as  a  professor  at  Cambridge  after  1 830. 
He  held  this  position  from  March  11,  1829,  to  Dec. 
22.  1832. 

In  September,  1 829,  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Tucker, 
of  Boston,  who  soon  became  an  invalid,  and  died  in 
February.  1832.  A  year  after  his  marriage  he  became 
sole  pastor,  and  then  in  a  letter  to  a  kinsman  he  made 
this  remark:  "I  stand  alone,  but  there  is,  of  course, 
no  real  change  in  my  relations.    The  work  was  great 


enough  before,  and  it  is  not  more  now."  He  had 
devoted  himself  with  much  zeal  to  sermon-writing, 
and  in  July,  1829.  had  written  to  his  aunt  Mary  in 
excuse  for  the  brevity  of  his  letter:  "I  am  striving 
hard  to-day  to  establish  the  sovereignty  and  self- 
existent  excellence  of  the  moral  law  in  popular  argu- 
ment, and  slay  the  Utility  swine ;  and  so  must  run." 
It  was  apparently  this  sermon  which  Mr.  Alcott 
heard  him  preach  in  Dr.  Channing's  church  in  the 
autumn  of  1829— the  first  time  his  friend  had  listened 
to  him.  The  subject  was  "The  Universality  of  the 
Moral  Sentiment.''  and  Mr.  Alcott  was  struck,  as  he 
has  since  said,  "with  the  youth  of  the  preacher,  the 
beauty  of  his  elocution,  and  the  direct  and  sincere 
manner  in  which  he  addressed  his  hearers."  He  was 
much  admired  in  the  pulpit,  but  not  by  all  who  heard 
him,  the  wife  of  his  friend,  George  Bipley,  thus 
describing  him  on  one  occasion:  "Waldo  Emerson 
came  last  Sunday  and  preached  a  sermon  for  George, 
with  his  chin  in  the  air,  in  scorn  of  the  whole  human 
race."  His  Boston  ministry  was  passed  chiefly  in 
a  house  in  Chardon  Street,  near  Bowdoin  Square, 
where  the  young  minister  and  his  delicate  wife  set  up 
housekeeping  in  October,  1830,  and  where  his  mother 
and  his  brothers,  one  or  more  of  them,  generally 
lived  with  them.  His  brother  Edward,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  in  1824,  had  studied  law  in  Boston 
with  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  tutor  in  1827-28  to  his 
son,  Fletcher  Webster.  His  youngest  brother,  Charles, 
who  graduated  in  1828,  also,  taught  school  for  a  while, 
and  then  studied  law ;  but  both  these  brilliant  young 
men  died  early— Edward  in  1834,  and  Charles  in 
1 836.  Emerson  admired  his  brothers  greatly,  mourned 
for  them  profoundly,  and  has  borne  witness  to  their 
character  and  talents  in  verse  and  prose.  To  Carlyle 
he  wrote  of  his  brother  Charles's  death  in  words  which 
may  in  some  respects  be  applied  to  himself:  "Your 
last  letter  (in  April.  1836)  found  me  a  mourner,  as  did 
your  first.  I  have  lost  out  of  this  world  my  brother 
Charles,  the  friend  and  companion  of  many  years,  the 
inmate  of  my  house,  a  man  of  beautiful  genius, 
born  to  speak  well,  whose  conversation  for  these  last 
years  has  treated  every  grave  question  of  humanity 
and  has  been  my  daily  bread.  He  built  his  founda- 
tion so  large  that  it  needed  the  full  age  of  man  to 
make  evident  the  plan  and  proportion  ofhis  character. 
He  postponed  always  a  particular  to  a  final  and  abso- 
lute success,  so  that  his  life  was  a  silent  appeal  to  the 
great  and  generous."  The  death  of  his  wife,  in 
1832,  had  been  a  severe  blow  to  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
after  giving  up  his  Boston  parish  he  resolved  to  leave 
America  for  a  time. 

On  this  first  voyage  to  Europe  he  sailed  up  the 
Mediterranean  before  visiting  England,  and  spent  the 
spring  months  of  1833  in  Italy  and  France,  going  as 
far  east  as  Malta,  and  passing  some  time  in  Sicily. 
Early  in  May,  1833.  he  was  in  Florence,  where  he  met 
Horatio  Greenough,  the  sculptort  and  dined  with 
Landor,  then  "living  in  a  cloud  of  pictures  at  his  Villa 
Gherardesca. ' '  The  favorable  impression  then  made 
upon  him  by  Landor  was  never  effaced  though  Car- 
lyle, and  Landor  himself,  did  what  tney  could  to 
change  his  mind.  When  Carlyle  wrote  to  him  in 
1840,  "Of  Landor  I  have  not  got  much  benefit," 
Emerson  replied,  "I  suspect  you  of  very  short  and 
dashing  reading  in  his  books,"  but  added.  "His 
speech,  I  remember,  was  below  his  writing.  '  An 
English  friend  in  Italy  had  given  Emerson  a  letter  to 
Carlyle,  then  living  in  his  wife's  house  in  Scotland ; 
and  so,  in  July,  1833.  after  some  weeks  in  Paris,  he 
went  to  London,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
visited  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtock.  sixteen  miles  from 
Dumfries,  where,  in  a  sort  of  exile,  ' '  amid  desolate 
heathery  hills,  the  lonely  scholar  nourished  his  mighty 
heart. " 

In  sight  of  Wordsworth's  country  in  August,  1833, 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  "sat  down  and  talked  of  the 
immortality  of  the  60ul"    Had  Goethe  been  living, 


Emerson  "might  have  wandered  into  Germany  also." 
He  visited  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  and  saw  Well- 
ington at  the  funeral  of  Wilberforce.  Returning  to 
New  England,  he  resumed  his  scholastic  life,  and 
soon  took  up  his  residence  in  Concord,  where  his 
kindred  were  living. 

In  October,  1834,  he  went  with  his  mother  to  live 
at  the  "Old  Manse"  with  his  grandfather, Dr.  Ripley, 
which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  until  after  his  marriage  to  Miss  Lilian  Jackson,  of 
Plymouth,  in  1835.  Then  he  bought  and  fitted  up  a 
house  which  had  been  built  by  a  Boston  merchant,  on 
the  Lexington  road  in  Concord,  and  went  there  to  live  in 
October,  1835.  It  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  village, 
and  not  far  from  where  Alcott  and  Hawthorne  after- 
wards dwelt  side  by  side.  _  There,  with  the  exception 
of  two  visits  to  Europe — in  1847  and  1873 — Emerson 
always  afterwards  lived,  and  there  he  died,  April  27, 
1882.  All  his  four  children  were  born  there — his 
eldest  son,  Waldo,  in  October,  1836 — and  all  his  books 
were  written  there,  except  the  first  one,  Nature,  which 
was  composed  in  the  "Old  Manse."  His  first-born 
son  died  in  this  house  in  1842,  and,  in  the  pathetic 
poem  which  he  wrote  soon  after,  Emerson  described 
with  a  few  touches  the  locality  in  which  his  house 
stands : 

"  His  daily  haunts  I  well  discern — 
The  poultry-yard,  the  shed,  the  barn — 
And  every  inch  of  garden  ground 
Paced  by  the  blessed  feet  around; 
From  the  road-side  to  the  brook, 
Whereunto  he  loved  to  look  ; 
Step  the  meek  birds  where  erst  they  ranged, 
The  wintry  garden  lies  unchanged; 
The  brook  into  the  stream  runs  on; 
But  the  deep-eyed  boy  is  gone." 

Three  other  children  of  Emerson  survive  him — 
Ellen,  Edith  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Forbes),  and  Edward, 
the  latter  a  physician  in  Concord  and  the  heir  to  his 
father's  manuscripts  and  books.  There  are  also  ten 
grandchildren  living,  most  of  whom  bear  the  name  of 
Forbes.    All  his  children  were  of  the  second  marriage. 

The  volume  lately  published  by  Prof.  Norton  con- 
taining the  correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Car- 
lyle,  from  1834  to  1880  (Boston,  1883),  is  the  fullest 
revelation  yet  made  of  the  friendship  between  these 
men,  and  of  the  affectionate  side  of  Emerson's  life  ; 
of  which,  also,  the  letters  give  many  indispensable 
particulars.  Of  the  visit  made  by  Emerson  to  Carlyle 
at  Craigenpultock  in  1833,  which  has  been  so  often 
described,  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself  wrote  to  Emerson  five 
years  later  ■ 

"  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  remember  you  by,  I  should 
never  forget  the  visitor  who  years  ago,  in  the  Desert,  de- 
scended on  us,  out  of  the  clouds  as  it  were,  and  made  one 
day  there  look  like  enchantment  for  us,  and  left  me  weep- 
ing that  it  was  only  one  day.  When  I  think  of  America,  it 
is  of  you;  neither  Harriet  Martineau  nor  any  one  else  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  me  a  more  extended  idea  of  it." 

The  early  letters  throw  light  on  the  infancy  of 
"Transcendentalism"  in  New  England,  and  reveal 
the  fact  that  Emerson  and  Dr.  Hedge  invited  Carlyle 
in  April,  1835,  to  come  to  Boston  and  edit  there  a 
proposed  review,  The  Tramcendentalist,  or  Spiritual 
Inquirer,  which  never  came  to  anything,  but  or  which 
The  Dial,  in  1840,  was  the  first  visible  manifestation 
Dr.  Channing  told  Miss  Peabody,  in  March,  1835. 
"that  he  lay  awake  all  night  because  he  had  learned 
in  the  evening  that  some  young  men  proposed  to 
issue  a  journal,  to  be  called  The  Tramceiidentalivt,  as 
the  organ  of  a  spiritual  philosophy ; ' '  and  Dr.  F/iith- 
ingham,  whom  Emerson  describes  as  "a  worthy,  ac- 
complished man,  more  like  Erasmus  than  Luti  er," 
said  to  Emerson,  "You  cannot  express  in  terms  too 
extravagant  my  desire  that  your  friend  Carlyle  should 
come  to  Boston."  After  such  a  glow  of  anticipation 
in  1835,  it  is  painful  to  read  what  Emersc-i  wrote 


87  to  Carlyle  in  1842,  after  The  Dud  had  existed  for  two 

years:  "I  submitted  to  what  seemed  a  necessity 
of  petty  literary  patriotism,  and  took  charge  of  the 
thankless  little  Dial,  without  subscribers  enough  to 
pay  even  a  publisher,  much  less  any  laborer.  It  has 
no  penny  for  editor  or  contributor — nothing  but  abuse 
in  the  newspapers,  or  at  best  silence ;  but  it  serves  aa 
a  sort  of  portfolio  to  carry  about  a  "few  poems  or 
sentences  which  would  otherwise  be  transcribed  and 
circulated."  In  reply  to  an  invitation  from  Emerson 
to  write  for  the  Dial,  Carlyle,  in  August,  1842,  rather 
ungraciously  said :  "  I  love  your  Dial,  yet  it  is  with  a 
kind  of  shudder.  You  seem  to  me  in  danger  of 
dividing  yourself  from  the  fact  of  this  present  uni- 
verse— in  which  alone,  ugly  as  it  is,  can  I  find  any 
anchorage — and  soaring  away  after  ideas,  beliefs, 
revelations,  and  such  like,  into  perilous  altitudes,  as  I 
think.  Alas !  it  is  so  easy  to  screw  one's  self  up  into 
high  and  ever  higher  altitudes  of  transcendentalism ; 
easy  for  you,  for  me,  but  whither  does  it  lead?  "  To 
which  Emerson  generously  replied:  "For  the  Dial 
and  its  sins  I  have  no  defence  to  set  up ;  we  write  as 
we  can,  and  we  know  very  little  about  it." 

When  the  Dial  had  just  begun  (July,  1840),  we 
find  that  in  his  diary  for  August  2  John  Quincy 
Adams  (for  whom  Emerson  had  cast  his  first  presi- 
dential ballot,  and  whose  eloquence  he  greatly  admired) 
wrote  thus :  "After  failing  in  the  every-day  vocations 
of  Unitarian  preacher  and  schoolmaster,  Emerson 
starts  a  new  doctrine  of  Transcendentalism,  declares 
all  the  old  revelations  superannuated  and  worn  out, 
and  announces  the  approach  of  new  revelations." 
Emerson's  "failure,"  such  as  it  was,  in  the  two  voca- 
tions named  by  Adams  had  taken  place  from  seven  to 
fifteen  years  earlier ;  for  he  never  taught  school  after 
he  began  to  preach,  and  he  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
a  pulpit  where  he  was  desired,  in  1832,  and  never  re- 
turned to  preaching  as  a  profession.  In  1834,  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  he  began  to  create  for  himself 
and  others  the  new  profession  of  lecturing,  which  gave 
him  an  independent  pulpit  of  his  own.  Despondent 
Carlyle,  writing  to  him  from  Chelsea  (Aug.  12,  1834), 
had  said :  "Atlast  we  have  lived  to  see  all  manner  of 
Poetics  and  Rhetorics  and  Sermonics— one  may  say, 

fenerally,  all  manner  of  Pulpits  for  addressing  man- 
ind  from — as  good  as  broken  and  abolished. ' '  But 
Emerson  went  on  lecturing  in  Boston  from  1 835,  while 
he  was  vet  living  a  widower  in  the  "  Old  3Ianse ' '  at 
Concord,  till  a  year  or  two  before  his  death ;  and  in 
April,  1836,  he  wrote  to  Carlyle:  "The  pulpit  in  our 
age  certainly  gives  forth  an  oTwtrueted  and  uncertain 
sound,  and  the  faith  of  those  in  it,  if  men  of  genius, 
may  differ  so  much  from  that  of  those  under  it  as  to 
embarrass  the  conscience  of  the  speaker,  because  so 
much  is  attributed  to  him  from  the  fact  of  standing 
there.  In  the  Lyceum  nothing  is  presupposed.  The 
orator  is  only  responsible  for  what  nis  lips  articulate. 
Then  what  scope  it  allows  1  I  cannot  remember  that 
there  are  any  other  mouth-pieces  that  are  specially 
viral  at  this  time,  except  Criticism  and  Parliamentary 
Debate.  I  think  this  of  ours  would  possess,  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  genius,  great  advantages  over  both." 
tty  1837  he  had  persuaded  Carlyle  to  attempt  lectur- 
ing in  London,  and  almost  induced  him  to  come  to 
New  England  and  give  courses  of  lectures,  as  he  was 
himself  doing  every  winter.  Emerson  had  thus  made 
a  profession  for  himself— not  always  agreeable,  either, 
for  in  October,  1835,  he  spoke  of  "public  lecturing' 
to  Carlyle  as  something  "I  could  recommend  for  medi- 
cine to  any  gentleman  who  finds  the  love  of  life  too 
strong  in  him."  But,  whether  pleasant  or  odious,  he 
felt  bound  to  continue  it,  writing  to  Carlyle  in  1837 : 

"There  are  in  this  country  so  few  scholars  that  the  ser- 
vices of  each  studious  person  are  needed  to  do  what  he  can 
for  the  circulation  of  thought,  to  the  end  of  making  some 
counterweight  to  the  money  force  and  to  give  such  food  as 
he  may  to  the  nigh  starving  youth.  So  I  religiously  read 
lectures  every  winter,  and  at  other  times  whenever  sum- 


moned — last  year  'The  Philosophy  of  History,'  twelve 
lectures;  and  now  1  meditate  a  course  on  what  I  call 
'Ethics.*" 

In  June,  1 835,  Carlyle  bad  60  far  been  converted  by 
Emerson  as  to  say : 

"It  does  seem  next  to  certain  to  toe  that  I  could  preach 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  things  from  that  Boston 
Pulpit,  such  as  it  is"  (the  lecture  platform),  "  were  I  once 
fairly  started.  If  so,  what  an  unspeakable  relief  were  it, 
tool" 

Failing  to  bring  bis  friend  bodily  to  Boston  and 
Concord,  Emerson  then  undertook  to  get  Carlyle  a 
bearing  in  America  through  his  books.  In  tbe  spring 
of  1836,  before  printing  his  own  first  volume  {Nature), 
be  bad  belped  forward  an  American  edition  of  Sartor 
Resortus,  of  which  500  copies  were  printed  in  Boston. 
The  book  went  to  a  6econd  edition  soon  after  Nature 
was  published  (in  September,  1836),  and  a  year  later 
1200  copies  of  Sartor  had  been  sold  in  America,  while 
Nature  was  ten  years  in  selling  500  copies.  The 
French.  Revolution  and  Cariyle's  Miscellanies  were 
brought  out  in  Boston  editions  by  Emerson  in  1 838, 
and  before  the  summer  of  1 839,  in  money  and  Ameri- 
can printed  volumes,  Carlyle  had  received  from  Emer- 
son for  this  American  reprinting  £250.  In  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  this  6um,  Carlyle  said : 

"  Thanks  to  yon  and  the  books,  and  to  Heaven  over  all,  I 
am  for  the  present  no  longer  poor,  but  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  existing.  Not  for  these  twelve  years — never 
eince  I  have  had  a  house  to  maintain  with  money — have  I 
had  as  much  money  in  my  possession  as  even  now." 

While  Carlvle  was  struggling  with  poverty  from 
1820  to  1840,  Emerson,  after  the  years  of  bis  boyhood 
and  youth,  found  himself  with  a  modest  competence 
which  he  inherited,  and  could  increase  his  income  up 
to  the  limit  of  his  wants  by  tbe  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion as  lecturer.  His  books  for  many  years  were  as 
unsuccessful  as  those  of  Carlyle ;  nor  had  he  until  past 
middle-life  Cariyle's  faculty  of  writing  for  the  maga- 
zines. His  first  printed  pamphlet  was  an  address  at 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Concord  (by  his  ancestor,  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  in  1635). 
This  was  printed  at  Concord,  and  is  now  very  rare. 
The  first  edition  of  Nature,  printed  by  James  Munroe 
(Cariyle's  Boston  publisher)  in  September,  1836,  is 
also  long  out  of  print.  He  then  published  nothing 
but  pamphlets  until  February,  1841,  when  the  first 
series  of  Essays  appeared  in  Boston,  and  was  soon 
after  republished  in  London  with  a  commendatory 
preface  by  Carlyle.  Privately,  Carlyle  wrote  most 
warmly  about  this  volume : 

"Ah  mel  I  feel  as  if  in  the  wide  world  there  were  still 
but  this  one  voice  that  responded  intelligently  to  mv  own ; 
as  if  all  the  rest  were  hearsays,  melodious  or  un melodious 
echoes;  as  if  this  alone  were  true  and  alive.  These  voices 
of  yours,  which  I  censure  sometimes  for  having  no  body, 
how  can  they  have  a  body  ?  They  are  light  rays  darting 
upward,  in  the  east;  they  will  yet  make  much  and  much  to 
hive  a  body." 

Four  or  five  years  earlier,  before  be  bad  read  any- 
thing of  Emerson's  except  his  letters,  so  friendly  and 
wise,  Carlyle  had  written,  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
from  Emerson  to  visit  him  : 

"Truly.  Concord,  which  I  have  sought  out  on  the  map, 
seems  -worthy  of  its  name ;  no  dissonance  comes  to  me  from 
that  side,  but  grief  itself  has  acquired  a  harmony  ;  in  joy 
or  grief  a  voice  says  to  me,  Behold  there  is  one  that  loves 
thee;  in  thy  loneliness,  in  thy  darkness,  see  how  a  hospit- 
able candle  shines  from  far  over  seas,  how  a  friendly  heart 
watches  !  It  is  very  good  and  precious  for  me.  How  gladly 
would  I  rnn  to  Concord.  It  is  far  within  the  verge  of  prob- 
abilities that  I  shall  see  Mrs.  Emersou's  face  and  eat  of  her 
bread,  one  day." 

This  expectation  vanished  after  a  few  years,  and  all 
the  hospitality  of  Emerson  could  not  draw  Carlyle 


68  away  from  London.  The  latter  was  alternately  urging 
his  American  correspondent,  now  to  be  quiet,  not  to 
publish  too  fast,  and  again  to  produce  some  work  of 
history  or  biography  which  would  faithfully  represent 
his  genius.     Thus,  in  1839,  Carlyle  wrote  : 

"  I  long  to  see  some  concrete  Thing,  some  Event,  Man's 
Life,  American  Forest,  or  piece  of  Creation,  which  this 
Emereon  loves  atid  wonders  at,  well  Emerson ized — depic- 
tured by  Emerson,  filled  with  the  life  of  Emerson,  and  cast 
forth  from  him  then  to  live  by  itself." 

To  such  exhortation  Emerson  replied,  in  1840  : 

"Almost  all  ray  life  has  been  passed  alone.  Within  three 
or  four  years  I  have  been  drawing  nearer  to  a  few  men  nnd 
women  whose  love  gives  me  in  these  days  more  happiness 
than  I  can  write  of.  ...  I  incline  to  write  philosophy, 
poetry,  possibility — anything  but  history.  I  dot  evermore 
in  my  endless  Journal  a  line  on  every  knowable  in  nature  ; 
but  the  arrangement  loiters  long,  and  I  get  a  brick-kiln 
instead  of  a  house.  My  Journals  are  full  of  disjointed, 
dreamy  audacities,  unsystematic,  irresponsible  lampoons  of 
systems,  and  all  manner  of  rambling  reveries." 

In  an  earlier  letter  he  had  said — and  this  remained 
true  of  him  through  life — 

"  I  think  I  shall  never  be  killed  by  my  ambition.  I  be- 
hold ray  failures  and  shortcomi  tigs  with  an  equanimity  which 
my  worst  enemy  might  be  glad  to  see.  My  whole  philoso- 
phy, which  is  very  real,  teaches  acquiescence  and  optimism. 
Only  when  I  see  how  much  work  is  to  be  done,  what  room 
for  a  poet — for  any  spiritualist — in  this  great,  intelligent, 
sensual,  and  avaricious  America,  I  lament  my  fumbling 
fingers  and  stammering  tongue." 

Again  he  wrote :  "  I  do  not  belong  to  the  poets,  but  only 
to  a  low  department  of  literature,  the  reporters— suburban 
men." 

This  was  by  no  means  the  estimation  in  which  the 
few  readers  and  the  many  hearers  of  Emerson  held 
him  in  1840.  He  did  not  make  himself  known  as  a 
poet  until  some  years  later,  when  his  verses,  published 
in  tbe  Dial,  had  attracted  the  notice,  not  only  of  news- 
paper wits  and  critical  reviewers,  but  of  admirers  and 
imitators ;  but  he  had  become  widely  celebrated  as  an 
orator  and  radical  thinker.  With  his  native  gener- 
osity he  brought  out  the  poems  of  his  fantastic  iriend 
Jones  Very  in  1839,  before  he  attempted  to  collect  his 
own  ;  and  he  encouraged  his  younger  friend,  Thoreau, 
in  1838-39  to  write  verses,  some  of  which  Emerson 
published  in  tbe  Dial.  But  the  Boston  lectures  of 
1835—37,  and  the  publication  of  Nature,  had  drawn 
attention  to  Emerson's  philosophic  position,  for 
which,  bowever,  few  cared  in  those  days.  His  Phi 
Beta  oration  of  1837  had  given  high  hopes  of  his  elo- 
quence and  critical  powers ;  but  the  Divinity  School 
address,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  was  the  first  of  his 
writings  which  made  him  generally  known.  Its  occa- 
sion was  very  simple,  and  no  great  expectation  or  ex- 
citement seems  to  have  attended  its  delivery.  The 
Divinity  College  which  had  invited  him  to  address  its 
alumni  was  a  6m  all  school  of  theology  maintained  by 
the  Unitarians  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  been 
founded  less  than  twenty  years  before,  and  in  which 
Andrews  Norton  had  been  a  distinguished  professor,  as 
Moses  Stuart  still  was  in  the  opposing  school  of  theology 
at  Andover.  Prof.  Norton  had  retired  from  his  chair 
soon  after  1830,  but  was  living  near  by  Divinity  Hall, 
and  still  exercised  a  friendly  oversight,  of  the  school  at 
Cambridge.  The  delivery  of  the  address  was  followed 
by  a  great  stir  in  the  Unitarian  body  in  and  around 
Boston,  Mr.  Norton  being  the  most  agitated  by  its 
heresies.  Theodore  Parker,  then  preaching  in  a  suburb 
of  Boston,  a  fe^r  miles  from  Cambridge,  heard  Emer- 
son on  that  occasion,  and  soon  wrote  to  his  classmate 
Ellis,  then  in  Europe : 

"  You  know  Emerson  was  to  preach  the  sermon  before 
the  class.  I  heard  it.  It  was  the  noblest  of  all  his  per- 
formances; a  little  exaggerated,  with  some  philosophical 
untruth,  it  seems  to  me;  hut  the  noblest,  the  most  inspiring 


•train  I  ever  listened  to.  It  is  printed  (Aug.  7,  18.18),  but 
not  published.  '  I  took  six,'  as  Major  Crockett  said  of  the 
ice-creams  at  the  President's  tnble,  and  I  send  you  one  It 
caused  a  great  outcry — one  shouting  "I he  Philistines  be 
upon  us! '  another,  '  We  be  all  dead  men  ! '  while  the  ma- 
jority called  out '  Atheism  ! '  " 

Parker  again  wrote  to  Ellis  (Oct.  15,  1838) :  "  Emerson's 
address  has  mude  a  great  noise.  Mr.  Norton  opened  the 
cannonade  with  a  broadside  aimed  at  Emerson,  Cousin, 
Carlyle,  Schleiermacher,  Shelley,  and  '&  papef  called  the 
Western  Messenger.'  This  provoked  several  replies — one  of 
singular  beauty  from  Theophilus  Parsons,  one  from  the  iron 
pen  of  Brownson,  in  the  Post,  and  one  from  J.  F.  Clarke  in 
defence  of  the  article  in  the  Messenger.  .  .  .  Ministers 
preached  on  Emerson's  sermon.  Henry  Ware  delivered  a 
sermon  on  the  'Personality  of  God,'  which,  it  is  said,  Em- 
erson denies;  and  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School  come 
out,  cap  in  hand,  and  say,  Peccavimus  omnes,  and  the  last 
class  in  particular,  and  request  Henry  Ware  to  publish  hi3 
sermon.  Chandler  Kobbins  speaks  mildly,  as  his  manner  is, 
and  calls  the  common  rant  or  denouncing  Emerson  '  a  vul- 
gar clamor,'  and  '  the  popular  roar.'  All  this  makes  a  world 
of  talk.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  that  the  sun  still  shines, 
the  rain  rains,  and  the  dogs  bark;  and  I  haveserious  doubts 
whether  Emerson  will  overturn  Christianity  this  time. 
The  charm  of  all  is  that  Abner  Kneeland  (your  old  friend) 
got  Emerson's  address,  and  read  it  to  his  followers  one  Sun- 
day, as  better  infidelity  than  he  could  write  himself." 
(Kneeland  was  a  free-thinker,  lately  sentenced  to  jail  for 
blasphemy,  and  for  whose  pardon  Dr.  Chancing  and  Theo- 
dore Parker  had  petitioned.) 

A  few  months  later  Parker  reports  to  Ellis  a  scene 
in  the  Boston  Association  of  Unitarian  Ministers, 
where  the  question  was  debated  whether  Emerson  was 
a  Christian : 

"  Dr.  Greenwood,  of  King's  Chapel,  said  he  was  not,  but 
defended  his  position  rather  poorly.  John  Pierpont  main- 
tained he  was  an  atheist,  a  downright  atheist.  But  no- 
body doubted  he  was  a  virtuous  and  most  devout  man 
— one  who  would  enter  heaven  when  they  were  shut  out. 
Of  course  they  were  in  a  queer  predicament.  Either  they 
must  acknowledge  a  man  may  be  virtuous  and  yet  no 
Christian  (which  most  of  them  thought  it  a  great  heresy 
to  suppose),  and  religious,  yet  an  atheist — which  is  a  con- 
tradiction—or else  affirm  that  Emerson  was  neither  virtuous 
nor  religious,  which  they  could  not  prove.  Dr.  Walker  and 
Dr.  Frothinghatn  thought  he  should  be  called  a  Christian 
if  he  desired  the  name.  Dr.  (Francis)  Parkman  is  one  of 
the  most  charitable  of  men ;  he  loves  all  men — even  Ban- 
croft (the  historian)  and  Brownson— but  he  hates  all  their 
new  notions.  It  is  quite  evident  there  are  now  two  parties 
among  the  Unitarians :  one  is  for  progress,  the  other  says 
'our  strength  is  to  sit  still.'  Dr.  Chaniiing  v  the  real  head 
of  the  first  party ;  the  other  has  no  head.  The  oyster, 
which  never  moves,  has  none  and  needs  uoue." 

These  citations  show  how  deeply  the  word  of  Emer- 
son had  stirred  the  waters.  The  controversy  went  on, 
and  while  Emerson  declined  to  take  part  in  it,  by  a 
manly  letter  to  Henry  Ware,  his  friends  stood  forward 
in  his  behalf.  George  Ripley  undertook  to  answer 
Prof.  Norton's  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,  and  did  so 
in  a  pamphlet  which  Parker,  in  September,  1839,  pro- 
nounced '  strong,  clear,  and  very  good, ' '  adding :  He 
will  not  say  all  that  I  wish  might  be  said :  but  after 
we  have  seen  that,  I  will  handle  certain  other  points 
not  approached  by  Ripley."  This  Parker  did  under 
the  name  of  "Levi  Blodgett,"  and  there  were  more 
replies  and  rejoinders;  to  all  which  Emerson  answered 
nothing.  But  he  was  disturbed  by  the  clamor,  and 
wrote  to  Carlyle  in  1838.  a  little  regretting  that  he  had 
asked  his  Scotch  friend  to  join  his  fortunes  with  an 
American  so  unpopular  as  he  then  found  himself. 
Carlyle  replied  with  equal  generosity,  and  said,  among 
other  things : 

"  I  am  older  in  years  than  you,  but  in  humor  I  am  older 
by  centuries.  What  a  hope  is  in  that  ever  young  heart, 
cheerful,  healthful  as  the  morning  1" 

But  meantime  Emerson  was  going  on  to  make  him- 
self still  more  unpopular  by  connecting  himself  with 
the  Abolitionists,  who  were  greatly  hated,  and  with 
the  social  reformers  like  Bronson  Alcott,  who  favored 


09  a  vegetable  diet,  life  in  communities,  and  withdrawal 

from  the  yoke  of  civil  government  In  the  spring  of 
1840  Mr.  Alcott,  having  failed  with  his  Boston  school 
in  spite  of  the  warm  defence  which  Emerson  had  made 
for  him,  removed  to  Concord  and  took  to  labor  in  field 
and  garden  for  his  support  In  October,  1340,  Emer- 
son wrote  to  Carlyle : 

"  We  are  all  a  little  wild  with  numberless  projects  of  social 
reform  ;  not  a  reading  man  but  has  a  draft  of  a  new  com- 
munity in  his  waistcoat  pocket.    I  am  gently  mad  myself." 

And  in  May,  1841,  he  again  wrote: 

"  One  reader  and  friend  of  yours  dwells  now  fn  my  house, 
Henry  Thoreau,  a  poet  whom  yoa  may  one  dav  W  proud 
of— a  noble,  manly  youth,  full  of  melodies  and  inventions. 
We  work  together  day  by  day  in  my  garden,  and  I  grow 
well  and  strong." 

The  same  year  the  Brook  Farm  Community  began 
its  career,  with  George  Ripley  at  its  head  and  Haw- 
thorne for  one  of  its  laborious  members.  Indeed, 
while  Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  hoeing  in  the  garden 
at  Concord  and  Alcott  was  a  wood-cutter  near  by, 
Hawthorne  was  milking  cows  and  planting  corn  at 
Brook  Farm.  The  next  year  he  also  went  to  live  in 
Concord,  whither  Ellery  Channing  and  Margaret  Ful- 
ler had  gone  before  him,  and  the  Transcendental 
brotherhood  was  established  in  Emerson's  neighbor- 
hood. They  met  frequently  at  his  house  and  field 
their  conversations  by  his  fireside.  "The  house," 
wrote  Emerson  to  Carlyle,  "is  not  large,  but  con- 
venient and  very  elastic  The  more  hearts,  and  espe- 
cially great  hearts,  it  holds,  the  better  it  looks  and 
feels.'  Here  the  hunted  slave  and  the  unpopular 
reformer  found  shelter,  and  here  the  friendly  guest 
had  his  time  to  himself — a  privilege  which  Emerson 
exacted  on  his  own  behalf.  When  Tie  invited  Alcott, 
and,  still  earlier,  Carlyle,  to  come  and  live  with  him, 
he  wrote  thus : 

"  If  yon  will  come  here  like  a  noble  brother,  you  shall 
have  your  solid  day  undisturbed,  except  at  the  hours  of  eat- 
ing and  walking ;  and  as  I  will  abstain  from  you  myself,  so 
I  will  defend  you  from  others." 

Thoreau  lived  with  him  upon  these  terms,  and  it 
was  from  Emerson's  house  that  he  went  forth  in  1845 
to  build  his  hut  beside  Walden  Pond  in  the  midst 
of  his  friend's  pine  wood.  It  was  Emerson's  dream 
to  build  a  lodge  of  his  own  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  pond,  with  an  outlook  towards  the  New  Hamp- 
shire mountains,  and  there  to  study  and  meditate  in 
the  midst  of  nature. 

He  had  been  pursuing  his  studies  in  many  directions 
since  leaving  the  pulpit,  and,  among  other  things,  had 
conquered  the  German  language.  He  wrote  to  Car- 
lyle before  1840:  "I  have  contrived  to  read  almost 
every  volume  of  Goethe — and  I  have  fifty-five — but  I 
have  read  nothing  else  in  German."  _  He  had  always 
cultivated  biography,  and  in  the  spring  of  1835  said: 
"I  found  much  indulgence  last  winter  in  reading  some 
biographical  lectures  which  were  meant  for  theories  or 
portraits  of  Luther,  Michael  Angelo,  Milton,  George 
Fox,  Burke,  etc. "  To  these  he  afterwards  added  those 
lectures  on  Plato,  JSwedenborg,  Shakespeare,  etc., 
which  he  included  in  courses  read  at  Concord  and 
Boston  before  1847,  and  in  that  year  and  the  next  de- 
livered before  audiences  in  England  and  Scotland. 
They  were  published  in  1850  under  the  title  of  Repre- 
sentative Men,  but  the  lectures  of  1835  were  never 
published  as  a  whole.  It  was  his  custom  always  to 
read  as  lectures  what  he  afterwards  printed  as  essays, 
but  he  by  no  means  printed  all  his  lectures,  of  which, 
between  1830  and  18S0,  he  gave  a  hundred  in  his  own 
town  of  Concord.  In  all  he  must  have  written  two 
hundred  lectures  at  least  Quite  early  in  his  career  as 
lecturer  (1836)  he  writes: 

"  I  have  written  this  year  ten  lectnres  ;  I  had  written  as 
many  last  year,  and  for  reading  both  these  and  those  at 


placet  whither  I  was  invited,  I  have  received  this  last  win- 
ter about  i-lioO.  Had  I,  in  ^ieu  of  receiving  a  lecturer-fee, 
myself  advertised  that  I  would  deliver  these  in  certain 
places,  these  receipts  would   have  been  greatly  increased." 

Afterwards  he  adopted  this  method  in  part,  and  for 
Borne  years  his  chief  income  was  derived  from  lectur- 
ing. In  one  of  his  earlier  letters  to  Carlvle  (May, 
183S)  Emerson  describes  frankly  his  way  of  life,  in- 
cluding his  income  and  domestic  surroundings,  of 
which  he  gives  this  picture : 

"  I  occupy,  or  improve,  as  we  Yankees  say,  two  acres  only 
of  God's  earth,  on  which  is  my  house,  mv'kitchen-garden, 
my  orchard  of  thirty  young  trees,  mv  emptv  barn.  Besides 
my  house,  I  have,  I  believe,  $22,000,"  whose" income  in  ordi- 
nary years  is  6  per  cent.  I  have  no  other  tithe  or  glebe  ex- 
cept the  income  of  my  winter  lectures,  which  was  last  win- 
ter $800.  Well,  with  this  income,  here  at  home,  I  am  a 
rich  man.  I  stay  at  home  and  go  abroad  at  my  own  expense. 
I  have  food,  warmth,  leisure,  books,  friends.  Away  from 
home,  I  am  rich  no  longer.  I  never  have  a  dollar  to  spend 
on  a  fancy.  As  no  wise  man,  I  suppose,  ever  was  rich  in 
the  sense  of  freedom  to  spend,  because  of  the  inundation  of 
claims,  so  neither  am  I,  who  am  not  wise.  But  at  home  I 
am  rich— rich  enough  for  ten  brothers.  My  wife  Lilian  is 
an  incarnation  of  Christianity,  and  keeps  my  philosophy 
from  Antioomianism;  my  mother,  whitest,  mildest,  most 
conservative  of  ladies,  whose  only  exceptiou  to  her  univer- 
sal preference  for  old  things  is  her  son;  my  bov.a  piece  of 
love  and  sunshine,  well  worth  my  watching  from  morning 
tonight;  these  and  three  domestic  women,  who  cook  and 
sew  and  run  for  us,  make  all  my  household.  Here  I  sit  and 
read  and  write  with  very  little  system,and,as  far  as  regards 
composiiion,  with  the  most  fragroentarv  result;  paragraphs 
incomprehensible,  each  sentence  an  innniielr  repellent  par- 
ticle. In  summer,  with  the  aid  of  a  neighbor,  I  manage 
my  garden ;  and  a  week  ago  I  set  out  on  the  west  side  of  my 
house  forty  young  pine  trees  to  protect  me  or  mv  son  from 
the  wind  of  Janoary.  The  ornament  of  the  place  is  the 
occasional  presence  of  some  ten  or  twelve  persons,  good  and 
wise,  who  visit  us  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

With  the  changes  that  time  brought  this  picture 
would  serve  for  the  next  forty  years;  but  after  1878 
he  gave  up  lecturing  abroad,  though  not  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  house. 

As  a  citizen,  the  Concord  philosopher  was  exem- 
plary at  all  periods  of  his  life.  He  served  on  the 
school-board  of  Boston  in  1831,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  held  the  same  office  in  Concord-  He  could 
sympathize  with  his  socialist  or  separatist  friends  in 
their  denunciation  of  society,  and  sometimes  say,  as 
he  did : 

"  Even  here  it  behooves  every  man  to  quit  his  dependency 
on  society  as  much  as  he  can,  as  he  would  learn  to  go  with- 
out crutches  that  will  soon  be  plucked  away  from  him." 

But  he  never  detached  himself  from  those  mutual 
good  offices  of  town  and  neighborhood  which  make 
up  the  social  life  of  New  England,  seldom  failed  to 
vote  in  town-meeting,  and  scrupulously  took  part  in 
many  public  assemblies,  where  he  neither  spoke  nor 
listened  to  much  profit  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
mobbed  now  and  then  at  anti-slavery  meetings,  though 
nothing  could  be  more  annoying  to  him  than  public 
controversy.  When  Harriet  Martineau  in  1837 
brought  him  forward  in  her  book  on  America  as  a 
champion  of  free  thought  he  wrote  to  Carlyle : 

"  Meaning  to  do  me  a  signal  kindness  (and  a  kindness 
quite  out  of  all  measure  of  justice),  6he  does  me  a  great  an- 
noyance—to take  away  from  me  my  privacy  and  thrust  me 
before  my  time  (if  ever  theTe  be  a  time)  into  the  arena  of 
the  gladiators  to  be  stared  at.  I  was  ashamed  to  read,  and 
am  ashamed  to  remember." 

Yet  he  never  avoided  the  disagreeable  duties  of  pub- 
licity if  the  cause  of  a  friend  or  of  the  poor  and  perse- 
cuted was  in  question.  As  he  said  of  one  of  his 
neighbors,  60  Emerson  "returned  from  courts  or 
congresses,  to  sit  down  with  unaltered  humility,  in  the 
church  or  in  the  town-house,  on  the  plain  wooden 
bench  where  honor  came  and  sat  down  beside  him." 
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was  chiefly  done  between  1836,  when  he  published 
Nature,  and  1870.  when  he  delivered  at  Harvard 
University  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  "Natural 
History  of  the  Intellect."  Before  ] 830  he  wrote  lit- 
tle which  has  been  published,  and  after  1872  he 
wrote  scarcely  anything,  though  he  printed  several 
books.  He  spoke  of  his  first  book.  Nature,  at  the 
time,  "as  an  entering-wedge  for  something  more 
worthy  and  significant,  only  a  naming  of  topics  on 
which  I  would  gladly  speak  and  gladlier  hear."  He 
continued  to  speak  on  these  topics  all  his  life,  having 
become,  as  he  said  of  a  friend,  "that  good  despot 
which  the  virtuous  orator  is."  Until  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1847-48,  he  was  much  inclined  to  mysticism 
in  that  extreme  or  pure  form  which  is  seen  in  Nature. 
Thus  he  wrote  in  1836: 

"  In  God  we  meet,  therein  we  are,  thence  we  descend  upon 
Time,  and  these  infinitesimal  facts  of  Christendom  and  trade 
and  England,  Old  and  New.  Make  the  soul  now  drunk 
with  a  sleep,  and  we  overleap,  at  a  bound,  the  obstructions, 
the  griefs,  the  mistakes  of  years,  and  the  air  we  breathe  is 
so  vital  that  the  Past  serves  to  contribute  nothing  to  the 
result." 

It  was  such  sentences  as  these  which  Carlyle  told 
him  in  1840  were  "an  utterance  of  what  is  purest, 
youngest  in  your  land,  pure,  ethereal  as  the  voices  of 
the  morning."  To  the  same  effect  the  old  poet 
Bogers  said  when  he  first  read  one  of  Emerson's  Cam- 
bridge orations :  "  It  is  German  poetry  given  out  in 
American  prose." 

The  English  visit  changed  perceptibly  his  point  of 
view,  rather  than  his  manner  of  seeing  and  saying. 
He  recognized  now  that  there  was  a  worldly  or  practi- 
cal side  which  he  had  only  seen  by  glimpses  before, 
though  he  had  from  infancy  a  keen  eye  for  whatever 
came  under  his  notice.  When  he  seated  himself  in 
Concord  in  1835,  he  became  a  farmer  in  a  small  way, 
and  gradually  increased  his  acres,  by  the  purchase  of 
woodland  chiefly.  As  a  farmer  he  was  watchful  and 
sensible,  even  as  he  was  in  pruning  his  sentences  and 
bettering  his  style.  To  a  friend  who  had  ditched  his 
land  and  grafted  his  orchard  he  wrote  : 

"Our  clover  grew  well  on  your  patch  between  the  dikes, 
and  Reuben  Brown  adjudged  that  Cyrus  Warren  should  pay 
$14  this  year  for  my  grass.  Last  year  he  paid  $80.'  All 
your  grafts  of  this  vear  ( J843)  have  lived  and  done  well. 
The  apple  trees  and  plums  speak  of  you  in  every  wind. 
This  sun  without  showers  will  perchance  spoil  our  potatoes." 

In  all  things  he  was  a  close  observer,  and  when  in 
Liverpool,  Dec.  1,  1847,  the  day  fixed  for  reducing  all 
the  varying  clocks  of  England  to  Greenwich  time  for 
the  railroads,  he  noted  the  fact,  and  that  the  Liver- 

Sool  clocks  were  put  forward  just  twelve  minutes.  In 
lanchester,  two  months  later,  he  heard  Cobden  speak 
at  a  great  Free  Trade  meeting,  followed  by  "  old  Peyr- 
ronet  Thompson,  the  father  of  Free  Trade,  who  spoke 
in  a  very  vigorous  rasp-like  tone;"  while  George 
Thompson,  who  "  brought  up  the  rear,"  was  "  merely 
a  piece  of  rhetoric,  and  not  a  man  of  facts  and  figures 
and  English  solidity  like  the  rest."  "  I  admire  the 
English,  he  adds,  "and  I  think  never  more  than 
when  I  meet  Americans ;  as,  for  example,  at  Mr. 
Bancroft's  American  soiree,  which  he  holds  every 
Sunday  night.  Great  is  the  self-respect  of  Mr.  Bull ; 
he  is  very  short-sighted,  and  without  his  eyeglass  can- 
not see  as  far  as  your  eyes  to  know  how  you  like  him, 
so  that  he  quite  neglects  that  point.  _  The  Americans 
Bee  very  well — too  well."  He  noted  in  England  "the 
vulgar  hatred  and  fear  of  France  and  the  jealousy  of 
America  tbat  pervade  the  newspapers ;"  but  he  did 
not  tbe  less  reprove  the  odious  faults  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  particularly  its  oppression  of  the  negro  in  slavery, 
and  the  cowardly  submission  to  public  opinion  which 
kept  Americans  otherwise  virtuous  from  denouncing 
this  sin.     In  addresses  on  emancipation  given  at  Con- 


cord  in  1844  and  at  Waltham  in   1845,  Emerson  at- 
tacked slavery  with  no  feeble  weapon  : 

"  It  is  certain  that,  if  it  should  come  to  question,  all  just 
men,  nil  intelligent  agents,  mu>t  take  the  part  of  the  black 
agiinst  the  white  man.  Then,  1  say,  'Never  ii  the  planter 
safe ;  his  house  is  a  den  ;  a  just  man  cannot  go  there  except 
to  tell  him  so.'  Nature  fights  ou  the  other  side;  and  as 
power  is  always  stealing  from  the  idle  to  the  busy  hand,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  a  revolution  is  preparing,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  set  these  disjointed  matters  right." 

In  less  than  sixteen  years  after  these  words  were 
littered  the  predicted  revolution  came,  and  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  every  slave  in  America  was  free. 

In  1844  he  had  touched  upon  another  crying  evil, 
the  seizure  of  colored  sailors  of  Massachusetts  when 
they  went  into  the  ports  of  Carolina : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  thought  the  deck  of  a  Massachusetts  ship 
was  as  much  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  as  the  floor  on 
which  we  stand.  It  should  be  as  sacred  as  the  temple  of 
God.  If  such  a  damnable  outrasre  can  be  committed  on  the 
person  of  a  citizen  with  impunity,  let  the  Governor  break 
the  broad  seal  of  the  State;  he  bears  the  sword  in  vain. 
The  great-hearted  Puritans  have  left  no  posterity.  The 
rich  men  may  walk  in  State  street,  but  they  walk  without 
honor;  and  the  farmers  may  brag  their  democracy  in  the 
country,  but  they  are  disgraced  men." 

From  1844  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war  Emerson 
took  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  hold- 
ing an  opinion  the  exact  opposite  of  Carlyle's  on  the 
enslavement  of  the  blacks.  This  difference,  though 
publicly  manifested  only  after  1»44,  had  existed  much 
earlier  ;  for  in  1835  Emerson  had  shown  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Abolitionists  in  Boston  at  the  time 
they  were  mobbed  and  an  attempt  was  made  on  Garri- 
son's  life  ;  while  Carlyle  in  1837  had  written  to  Emer- 
son in  the  same  scoffing  tone  about  "'Mungo  the 
stupid  slave' '  that  he  afterwards  took  in  the  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets.  He  even  declared  to  Theodore  Par- 
ker in  1843  that  Emerson  held  the  negro  in  the  same 
estimate  as  himself;  which  Parker  disputed,  and  after- 
wards sent  Carlyle  the  emancipation  address  of  1844 
to  disprove.  In  1850-52,  after  Daniel  Webster  had 
declared  against  the  Abolitionists,  Emerson,  who  had 
greatly  admired  him,  denounced  Webster  as  false  to 
His  country  and  to  justice  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
at  Cambridge.  The  college  students  went  down  to 
hear  Emerson,  and  hissed  him — the  first  time,  per- 
haps, he  had  ever  been  received  with  hisses,  though 
by  no  means  the  last  time,  for  in  the  Boston  anti- 
slavery  convention  of  January,  1861,  where  Emerson 
spoke,  there  was  a  mob,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  make  himself  heard.  When  the  civil  war  be- 
gan a  few  months  later,  he  took  sides  warmly  with  the 
North,  and  favored  emancipation  as  a  war  measure. 
When  Pres.  Lincoln  issued  his  first  emancipation 
proclamation,  in  September,  1862,  Emerson  heartily 
supported  it ;  indeed,  he  had  addressed  Lincoln,  Sew- 
ard, Stanton,  and  a  great  audience  of  public  men  at 
Washington  six  months  before,  pointing  out  to  them 
that  emancipation  was  the  demand  of  civilization. 

"That  is  a  principle;  everything  else  is  an  intrigue. 
Thus,  while  slavery  makes  and  keeps  disunion,  emancipa- 
tion removes  the  whole  objection  to  Union.  And  this  action, 
which  costs  so  little,  rids  the  world  at  one  stroke  of  this 
degrading  nuisance,  the  cause  of  war  and  ruin  to  nations." 

No  doubt  this  address  aided  Lincoln  in  reaching  his 
slow  conclusion  that  slavery  must  be  abolished  under 
the  war  power  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  when  he  had 
issued  the  decree,  none  praised  him  more  heartily  for 
it  than  Emerson.  In  a  fuueral  eulogy  of  Lincoln,  in 
April,  1865,  Emerson  called  him  "a  heroic  figure  in 
the  centre  of  a  heroic  epoch,"  and  said  of  his  elo- 
quence : 

"His  brief  speech  at  Gettysburg  will  not  easily  be  sur- 
passed by  words  on  any  reco'rded  occasion.  This  and  one 
other  American  speech— that  of  John  Brown  to  the  court 
that  tried  him— and  a  part  of  Kossuth's  speech  at  Birming- 
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ham,  can  only  be  compared  with  each,  other,  and  with  no 
fourth." 

This  habit  of  Emerson?  to  stand  forth  and  give 
public  expression  to  the  opinion  of  himself  and  others 
upon  great  national  questions,  began  as  early  as  18.3a, 
when  ne  addressed  a  letter  to  Pres.  Van  Buren  pro- 
testing against  the  wrongs  then  endured  by  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  His 
anti-slavery  speeches ;  his  remarks  on  the  attack 
made  upon  Charles  Sumner  in  J856;  his  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  Kansas  farmers  in  the  same  year;  his 
eulogies  of  John  Brown  in  1859;  his  speech  of  wel- 
come to  Kossuth  at  Concord  Bridge  in  1852 ;  his 
speech  at  the  centennial  celebration  oi  Concord  Fight 
in  1875,  and  many  other  such  brief  addresses,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  habit.  These  addresses  were  not 
collected  until  the  year  1883,  when  most  of  them 
appeared  among  Emerson's  collected  works.  Other 
occasional  addresses,  such  as  that  on  Burns,  on  Scott, 
on  Carlyle,  etc.,  belong  properly  among  his  literary 
papers ;  but  his  distinct  political  writing  was  consider- 
able, and  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  his  first 
published  work,  the  historical  address  in  1835  at  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  planting  of  Con- 
cord. He  was  an  active  citizen  also  in  practical  ways, 
and  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  town-meet- 
ings, where  he  often  took  part  in  debates.  He  liked 
to  carry  his  English  visitors  to  the  Concord  town- 
house  and  show  them  the  village  assembly  in  session 
on  election-day.  Yet  he  had  sympathized  to  some 
extent  in  the  no-government  theories  of  his  friends 
Alcott  and  Thoreau;  and  when  they  were  taken  to 
jail  in  1842  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes  to  a  government 
that  sustained  slavery,  Emerson  visited  them,  and 
perhaps  paid  the  tax  of  Mr.  Alcott,  though  this  is 
said  to  have  been  done  by  Samuel  Hoar. 

The  career  of  Emerson  as  an  author  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  begun  in  1840  with  the  publication  of  the 
Dial  and  the  preparation  of  his  first  book  of  essays 
for  the  press.  His  Nature,  and  the  two  or  three  ora- 
tions previously  printed,  had  been  but  occasional 
utterances,  attracting  notice,  if  at  all,  from  the 
opinions  they  set  forth  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
publication.  But  his  contributions  to  the  Dud  were 
distinctly  literary  in  their  character,  and  the  Essays 
made  a  book  which  commanded  attention  in  other 
countries  than  his  own.  It  was  published  in  March, 
1841,  having  been  long  in  preparation;  was  reprinted 
in  England,  with  a  preface  by  Carlyle,  in  the  summer 
of  1841,  and  was  much  read  there;  to  some  extent 
also  in  France  and  Germany.  In  1844  he  published  a 
second  volume  of  Essays,  which  was  at  once  reprinted 
in  England,  where,  in  the  meantime,  the  Dial,  which 
came  to  an  end  in  1844,  had  found  a  few  readers. 
When  he  visited  England,  three  years  afterward,  he 
wrote  home  to  Thoreau,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
most  active  contributors : 

"The  Dial  is  absurdly  wp)I  known  here.  We  at  home,  I 
think,  are  always  a  little  a.-hamed  of  it.  I  am  ;  and  yet 
here  it  is  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  I  do  not 
laugh." 

He  continued  to  publish  his  friends'  books  more 
rapidly  than  his  own— Carlyle's  Chartism  in  1842,  his 
Past  and  Present  in  1843,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
volume  of  poems  by  Ellery  Channing,  which  he  not 
only  aided  in  publishing,  but  reviewed  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  of  N  w  York,  to  which  magazine  Haw- 
thorne and  Whitt'er  were  then  contributing  frequently. 
He  caused  John  Sterling's  poems  to  be  reprinted  in 
America,  and  finally,  in  1847,  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  own  Poems,  many  of  which  had  already 
appeared  in  t7ie  Dial.  In  1849  his  Nature  was  re- 
printed in  a  volume  with  Addresses  and  Lectures  from 
r'The  American  Scholar"  of  1837  (the  first  Phi  Beta 
oration)  to  "The  Young  American"  of  1S44.  In 
1S50  appeared  Representative  Men ;  in  1852  his 
Memoirs  »r'  Margaret  Fuller;   and  in  1856  English 


Trails.  In  November,  1857,  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
began,  and  for  some  years  Emerson  contributed  often 
to  its  pages,  as  he  had  infrequently  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Quarterly  Review  from  1847  to  1850.  In  1800 
he  published  The  Conduct  of  Life;  in  1864  Society 
ana  Solitude;  in  1807  a  second  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  May-Day-  in  1874  a  collection  of  poetry  by 
other  authors,  called  Parnassus;  and  in  187G  a  new 
selection  of  his  own  Poetns  and  a  collection  of  essays, 
called  Letters  and  Social  Ainu.  This  was  the  last 
book  which  he  printed,  though  he  continued  to 
furnish  essays  for  the  magazines  until  1881,  which 
have,  since  his  death,  appeared  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  new^  edition.  His  projected  philosophical 
work.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Intellect — which  he 
had  been  preparing  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
which  he  partly  threw  into  chapters  for  a  course  of 
university  lectures  at  Cambridge  in  1870 — was  never 
brought  by  him  to  a  form  suitable  for  publication,  and 
must  remain  a  fragment,  if  it  is  ever  printed  by  his 
literary  executors.  They  have  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  verses,  with  additional  poems  and  frag- 
ments of  poems  which  he  left  in  manuscript  Among 
these  unpublished  verses  is  a  college  poem  which  he 
prepared  for  a  Phi  Beta  anniversary  at  Cambridge 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  portions  of  a  long  work, 
which  he  called  The  Discontented  Poet,  a  Masque,  but 
from  which  he  afterwards  detached  passages  and 
printed  them  separately.  Since  his  death  his  corre- 
spondence with  Thomas  Carlyle  has  been  published 
(not  quite  complete)  (Boston,  1883),  edited  by  Prof. 
Norton,  of  Cambridge.  His  literary  executor,  J.  Elliott 
Cabot,  is  writing  a  biography  which  will  include  pas- 
sages from  his  diary  and  letters,  and  may  be  published 
in  1885.  Other  writings  of  his  will  be  published 
hereafter,  the  amount  of  manuscript  left  by  him 
being  nearly  as  great  as  all  that  he  published  in 
volumes  during  his  lifetime.  He  wrote  little  or 
nothing  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  but 
devoted  much  time  to  revising  and  editing  what  he 
had  written,  and  his  biographer  had  been  chosen,  and 
some  part,  of  his  life  written,  before  his  death  in  1S82. 
A  memoir  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  containing  some  of 
his  letters,  appeared  in  1 884. 

Emerson  may  be  considered  in  several  aspects,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  varied  and,  in  some  degree,  contra- 
dictory powers.  He  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  an 
orator,  a  critic,  and  the  head,  if  not  the  founder,  of  a 
school  of  thought  and  action,  with  disciples  in  both 
hemispheres.  In  this  power  of  influencing  the  thought 
of  others  he  resembled  Goethe,  to  whom  also  he  bore 
other  resemblances,  though  widely  differing  from  him 
in  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  character 
and  genius.  Like  Goethe  he  was  a  man  of  positive 
genius,  which  displayed  itself  in  verse  and  prose,  but 
most  of  all  in  the  masculine  power  of  fertilizing  other 
minds  by  its  influence — exerted  not  directly  through 
elaborate  works,  but  by  a  subtle  and  pervasive  spirit, 
analogous  to  what  Matthew  Arnold  terms  the  Zeit- 
geist, vat  often  in  direct  opposition  to  the  apparent 
spirit  of  the  times.  Like  Goethe  he  lived  to  old  age, 
saw  his  country  and  the  world  pass  through  a  great 
political  revolution,  and  could  look  back  over  a  broad 
field  of  literary  and  philosophic  activity ;  and,  like 
Goethe,  he  was  originally  and  chiefly  a  poet — that  is, 
an  idealist  seeking  naturally  the  image  of  beauty,  and 
expressing  himself  easily  in  metrical  form  ;  though  he 
lacked  the  constructive  and  artistic  spirit  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  German  poet.  On  the  other  hand 
he  wrote  prose  better  than  Goethe,  though  less 
copiously  and  systematically;  and  he  possessed,  too, 
the  critical  faculties  of  insight  and  discrimination  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  lacked  in  some  measure 
Goethe's  broad  wisdom  and  talent,  by  which  he 
appeared  as  a  perfect  man  of  the  world  while  holding 
the  highest  literary  rank  in  Europe ;  but,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  this  Emerson  was  more  perfectly  related 
to  the  family  and  to  the  State  as  a  citizen  and  an 


78  observer  of  all  the  social  laws  that  guard  domestic  life. 

In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  other  great  European 
poet  of  that  age,  Wordsworth,  who;  standing  apart 
from  Goethe  on  the  moral  and  religious  side,  yet  in- 
fluenced literature  almost  as  forcibly,  at  least  among 
those  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  Emerson  may 
be  said  to  stand,  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.  between 
Wordsworth  and  Goethe — exhibiting  likewise  a  dis- 
tinct American  quality  in  his  genius,  which  before  his 
time  no  literary  man  had  shown. 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  speak  of  Emerson  as  a 
poet,  but  rather  as  a  philosopher  or  literary  man  in 
general,  passing  lightly  over  his  poems  as  something 
odd  and  peculiar  that  must  be  tolerated  but  need  not 
be  understood  nor  generally  read.  Even  Carlyle,  when 
they  first  appeared,  was  compelled  to  apologize  for 
them,  promising  to  make  them  nearly  all  intelligible, 
if  his  friends  would  let  him  read  them  aloud  and  ex- 
plain them.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  Emerson,  whose 
judgment  of  men  was  so  discriminating  as  to  be  called 
'fatal,"  regarded  himself  a  poet,  and  he  once  said  : 
"  I  am  not  a  great  poet,  but  whatever  there  is  of  me 
at  all  is  poet. ' '  He  was  well  aware,  however,  of  his 
want  of  facility  in  metrical  expression,  and  that  his 
poetic  faculty  was  seldom  under  the  control  of  his  will ; 
so  that  he  wrote  verse  fitfully  and  at  long  intervals — 
beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  age  of  11 — then 
from  21  to  30  writing  but  little  which  he  thought 
worth  preserving — but  from  35  to  50  writing  verse 
frequently  and  with  delight ;  after  which  he  wrote 
little  poetry,  but  among  the  later  pieces  were  some  of 
his  best.  As  now  published  by  his  executors,  a  single 
volume  of  some  300  pages  contains  his  poetical  work ; 
but  several  of  the  poems  he  printed  in  his  first  col- 
lection (of  1847)  are  here  omitted,  and  there  remain  in 
manuscript  many  verses  which  may  yet  be  deemed 
worthy  of  publication,  though  he  aid  not  so  regard 
them.  Although  Matthew  Arnold  in  a  recent  essay 
on  Emerson  speaks  slightingly  of  his  poeins,  there  is  in- 
creasing testimony  to  their  high  value,  not  only  as  ex- 
pressions of  his  philosophy,  but  as  genuine  poetio 
utterances — often  oracular  and  dithyrambic,  but  be- 
longing to  that  class  of  poems  which  is  never  forgotten 
though  it  may  never  become  popular.  There  is  much 
variety  in  his  poems,  notwithstanding  the  mystic  and 
enigmatical  character  which  many  of  them  have ;  and 
passages  of  pure  and  charming  description,  of  delicate 
satire,  of  lyric  melody,  and  of  plain  sententious  force 
are  frequently  found.  No  modern  poet,  and  few  of 
former  times,  have  written  so  nobly  of  love  as  Emer- 
son, who,  like  the  Persian  poets,  elevates  the  human 
passion  into  a  divine  sentiment  and  even  a  mystery  of 
religion.  Thus  he  says  in  the  fragments  printed  since 
his  death: 

"  I  saw  the  hid  beginnings 

When  Chans  and  Order  strove, 
And  I  can  date  the  morning  prime 

And  purple  flame  of  Love. 
When  the  purple  flame  shoots  op, 

And  Love  ascends  his  throne, 
I  cannot  hear  your  songs,  O  birds, 

For  the  witchery  of  my  own." 

He  returns  again  and  again  to  this  theme,  devoting 
one  of  his  longest  poems  to  the  three  aspects  of  love 
which  he  calls  the  "Initial,  Dasmonic,  and  Celestial," 
and  again  summing  up  the  whole  matter  in  that 
epigram  on  "  Eros  "  which  first  appeared  in  the  Died: 

"  The  sense  of  the  world  is  short, 
Long  and  various  the  report — 

To  love  and  be  beloved  ; 
Men  and  gods  have  not  outlearned  it, 
And,  how  oft  soe'er  they've  turned  it, 

'Tis  not  to  be  improved." 

In  epigram  Emerson  is  the  most  successful  of  recent 
poets,  and  he  often  uses  this  form ;  indeed  many  of 
nis  poems  are  but  a  succession  of  epigrams,  with  here 
and  there  a  wild  melodious  verse  thrown  in.     It  would 


not  be  easy  to  condense  into  a  quatrain  more  meaning 
and  persuasion  than  lurk  in  these  four  lines  which  he 
calls  "Sacrifice :" 

"Though  love  repine  and  reason  chafe, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply — 
'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 

When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

Many  of  Emerson's  lines  are  on  the  way  to  become 
proverbial,  if  not  already  so,  like  that  one  from  "The 
Problem  : " 

"  He  builded  better  than  he  knew," 

and  the  close  of  "  The  Rhodora  : ' ' 

"  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 

On  the  whole  we  must  say  that  he  is  a  high  and  rare 
poet,  perhaps  to  be  recognized  hereafter  as  a  great 
one.  As  a  critic  of  other  men's  poetry  he  is  among 
the  best,  and  his  collection  or  common-place  book, 
called  Parnassus,  is  more  interesting  than  any  other 
of  its  kind. 

Emerson's  immediate  success  and  his  first  impres- 
sion upon  the  world  was  as  a  prose-writer.  Yet  in 
prose  as  in  verse  this  was  produced  by  the  instan- 
taneous combination  of  force  and  beauty,  thought 
and  grace  of  diction,  in  what  he  wrote.  Hence  his 
style  is  inextricably  blended  with  his  philosophy  like 
light  and  heat  and  chemical  action  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  and  as  it  is  hard  to  define  his  philosophy  in  set 
terms,  so  is  it  to  describe  the  excellence  and  the  defects 
of  his  prose.  When  to  this  undefinable  quality  of  his 
writing  were  added  the  graces  of  his  oratory,  a  high 
and  charming  effect  was  the  result.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  who  as  a  youth  listened  to  some  of  his  first 
lectures  in  Boston,  has  quoted  as  applicable  to  the 
young  orator  the  praise  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  by  Mat- 
thew Roydon : 

"  Was  ever  eye  did  see  that  face, 

Was  ever  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 
Was  ever  mind  did  mind  his  grace, 

That  ever  thought  the  travel  long? 
But  eyes  and  ears  and  every  thought 
Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught." 

The  fitness  ot  this  quotation  was  at  once  seen  by 
those  who  had  heard  Emerson  at  his  best ;  and  yet  he 
had  not  the  manifest  arts  nor  the  ordinary  eloquence 
of  an  orator.  His  gestures  were  not  always  graceful, 
nor  his  elocution  regular ;  but  the  expression  of  his 
face,  of  his  whole  bearing,  and  the  searching,  thrilling 
tones  of  his  manly  voice,  won  from  the  hearer  at  once 
that  prize  of  oratory,  the  whole  soul  of  his  audience, 
so  that  they  followed  him  where  he  chose  to  lead  them. 
They  might  not  understand  his  meaning,  but  they 
were  charmed  and  captivated  by  his  periods,  and  the 
deep  meaning  which  he  evidently  found  in  them.  He 
took  pleasure  also  wherein  he  gave  pleasure,  and 
very  early  in  his  correspondence  with  Carlyle  he  said  : 
"  I  have  a  certain  delight  in  speaking  to  a  multitude," 
nor  did  he  ever  quite  lose  the  delight  even  in  his  years 
of  age  and  forgetfulness.  It  was  as  the  vehicle  of  his 
thought,  however,  that  he  valued  eloquence,  and  he 
sought  no  profit  from  his  hearers  that  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  them  fourfold.  In  his  writing  he  favored 
short  and  simple  sentences ;  avoiding  the  cumbrous 
periods  that  were  in  vogue  before  his  time,  and  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Channing  in  breaking  up  the  long 
sentence  into  several  briefer  ones.  He  wrote  readily, 
yet  revised  and  rewrote  with  infinite  pains  before  he 
published  anything — often  keeping  an  essay  in  hand 
ten  or  twenty  years  before  printing  it,  or  allowing  it  to 
be  verbally  reported.  His  sermons,  all  written  before 
1835,  were  pillaged  to  enrich  his  lectures  and  essays. 

The  earliest  expression  of  Emerson's  philosophic 
insight — for  it  is  hardly  just  to  speak  of  his  philo- 
sophic system — is  his  first  little  book,  Nature;  and 
from  this  delicate  and  world-embracing  idealism  he 
never  departed,  though  he  reinforced  its  poetic  beauty 
with  much  plain  ethical  wisdom  in  later  years.    It  had 


73  something  in  common,  both  on  its  metaphysical  and  its 

ethical  side,  with  the  transcendentalism  of  Kant ;  but 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  method  of  Emerson 
than  the  dry  critical  analysis  of  Kant.  To  suggest 
spiritual  truth  in  images  of  beauty,  and  with  love 
as  its  inspiration,  was  Emerson's  ideal  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  hence  his  admiration  for  Plato.  Yet  the 
Puritan  was  strong  in  him  also;  and  he  insisted,  as 
rigidly  as  Milton  or  Calvin,  on  moral  excellence  and 
the  deeds  as  well  as  the  dreams  of  virtue.  Nor  did  he 
fail  to  adorn,  by  his  own  noble  and  amiable  life,  the 
philosophic  profession  ;  and  all  men,  whether  they 
accepted  his  teachings  or  not,  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  his  conduct  in  every  emergency  and  towards 
every  condition  of  men.  He  had  the  knightly  and 
the  saintly  virtues,  along  with  the  poetic  genius  and 
the  scholastic  habit.  In  every  relation  of  love  and 
friendship,  in  all  the  duties  of  the  family,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  individual,  he  was  so  nearly  faultless 
that  the  voice  of  those  who  knew  is  one  unbroken 
chorus  of  praise.  His  writings  are  sometimes  taxed 
with  a  coldness  and  distance  towards  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  men  and  women  which  never  appeared  in  his 
daily  practice.  A  loving  son,  a  devoted  husband,  a 
kind  and  wise  father,  a  faithful  friend,  a  good  neigh- 
bor, an  active  and  useful  citizen-yhe  passed  through 
life  solitary  in  his  thought,  but  social  and  beneficent  in 
all  his  affections.  It  is  too  early  to  assign  his  rank 
among  philosophers  and  men  of  letters,  as  some  have 
endeavored  ;  but  the  deep  impression  which  he  made 
upon  his  age  bespeaks  for  him  an  enduring  fame 
among  those  who  have  enriched  literature  and  made  life 
better^  worth  living.  He  died  after  a  short  illness,  but 
a  long  period  of  decaying  memory  and  advancing  age 
— all  which  he  endured  sweetly,  firmly,  and  in  the  con- 
fident hope  of  personal  immortality.  He  is  buried  on  a 
hill-top  in  Concord,  amid  oaks  and  pine  trees,  and  near 
the  graves  of  Thorean  and  Hawthorne.        (f.  B.  8.) 
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Accept,  dear  friend,  this  rustic  lay, 
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Concord,  June,  1881. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I  have  undertaken  to  edit  for  my  ancient  friend,  Mr. 
Alcott,  this  naive  work  of  his,  conceived  and  executed 
after  his  eightieth  year,  but  not  brought  to  completion 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  he  lost  the  power  of 
writing  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Since  that  time  (Oct. 
24,  1882)  he  has  reviewed,  and  to  some  extent  re-ar- 
ranged the  material  for  an  autobiography  which  he  had 
long  been  collecting,  and  which  his  friends  had  for 
many  years  been  urging  him  to  edit  The  first  edition 
of  this  volume,  privately  printed  in  1881,  and  the 
"Sonnets  and  Canzonets"  of  1882,  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  poetical  autobiography,  to  which  he  intended  to  add 
notes,  and  to  continue  the  work  in  prose  during  the 
years  from  eighty  to  ninety,  in  which,  as  he  supposed, 
the  kind  Providence  that  had  wonderfully  ordered  his 
long  life  would  still  extend  to  him  health  and  the  vigor 
of  his  pen,  that  had  never  been  more  active  than  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty-three.  But  the  death  of  his  friend 
Emerson,  in  April,  1882,  warned  him  of  the  hazards  that 
wait  on  age,  and  he  may  then  have  regretted,  as  all  his 
friends  must,  that  he  had  so  long  deferred  a  work  which 
he  alone  could  adequately  perform. 

In  explanation  of  these  humble  cantos,  descriptive  of 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  a  remarkable  man  (whose 
thread  of  life  has  connected  one  century  with  another, 
and  who  bridged  the  gulf  between  Puritanism  and  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  with  all  that  those  remote 
terms  imply),  I  will  here  give  from  the  history  of  his 
native  town,  Wolcott,  the  dates  and  outlines  of  Mr. 
Alcott's  biography. 

The  first  settler  of  Wolcott,  John  Alcock,  of  New 
Haven,  left  a  son,  Captain  John  Alcock,  who  lived  on 
Spindle  Hill,  along  with  his  brothers,  each  possessed  of 
a  good  farm.  At  his  house  his  grandson,  Amos  Bronson 
Alcott,  was  born  November  29,  1799,  being  the  eldest 
of  eight  children  of  Joseph  Chatfield  AIcox  and  Anna 
Bronson,  his  wife.    The  homestead  of  Joseph  Alcox  was 


near  his  father's,  and  it  was  there  that  Mr.  Alcott  spent 
his  boyhood.  The  present  house,  built  in  181 9,  is  that 
from  which  Mr.  Alcott  set  forth  for  Boston  in  1828,  when 
he  began  his  active  career  in  the  great  world.  It  stood 
near  the  fork  of  the  road,  where  in  former  times  was  the 
district  school-house  in  which  Mr.  Alcott  and  his  cousin, 
Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  commenced  their  education.  This 
ichool-house  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  house  and 
farm  of  Joseph  Alcox  have  suffered  from  neglect  since 
his  death  in  1829.  He  was  a  skilful  farmer  and  country 
mechanic,  making  farming  tools  and  household  utensils 
for  his  townsfolks,  and  having  the  best  tilled  and  best 
fenced  farm  (of  nearly  100  acres)  in  the  Spindle  Hill 
district  Two  of  his  brothers  had  built  log  cabins  on 
their  clearings  and  lived  in  them  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  but  he  always  occupied  a  frame  house, 
and  lived  with  comfort,  though  with  frugality.  He  was  a 
diffident,  retiring  man,  and  kept  much  at  home,  content 
with  his  simple  lot,  industrious,  temperate,  conscientious, 
honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  and  fortunate  in  his  do- 
mestic life. 

His  wife,  the  mother  of  Bronson  Alcott,  deserves  spe- 
cial mention,  since  from  her  he  inherited  his  name,  his 
early  religious  training,  and  the  general  turn  of  his  mind. 
Anna  Bronson  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Amos  Bron- 
son, of  Plymouth,  —  a  man  of  property,  influence,  and 
decided  theological  opinions,  somewhat  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  Connecticut  farmers  at  that  time. 
She  was  the  sister  of  an  eminent  clergyman  and  scholar, 
Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson  (mentioned  on  page  45,  and  in 
the  note  following),  who  educated  many  clergymen  for 
the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  leader  in  Con- 
necticut. He  would  gladly  have  trained  his  young 
nephew  for  that  profession,  and,  indeed,  began  so  to  do, 
but  the  auspices  were  not  propitious.  Mrs.  Alcott  as- 
sented with  sweetness  to  the  choice  of  her  son,  and 
maintained  through  her  long  life  the  tenderest  relations 
with  him.  She  taught  him  early  to  keep  a  diary,  and  he 
learned  to  write  by  practising  with  chalk  on  her  smooth 
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all  the  good  which  our  means  afforded,  and  as  little  hurt.'" 
In  a  later  record  he  says  :  — 

"  I  assisted  my  parents  in  husbandry  and  housewifery  dur- 
ing my  childhood  and  early  youth.  From  the  age  of  six  to 
ten  years  I  attended  the  common  school  near  my  Father's 
house,  during  nine  months  of  the  year;  and  from  ten  till  I 
was  fourteen,  duringthe  winter  months.  Our  '  copies  '  were 
set  by  the  school-master  in  books  made  of  a  few  sheets  of 
foolscap  stitched  together,  and  'ruled'  with  a  leaden  plum- 
met We  used  ink  made  of  maple  and  oak  bark  steeped  in 
indigo  and  alum,  which  we  manufactured  ourselves.  With 
this  I  began  keeping  a  diary  of  my  doings,  with  some  entries 
of  the  weather  and  events,  at  twelve  years  of  age ;  it  con- 
tained some  notice  also  of  my  reading,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  read.  This  diary  was  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, including  my  experiences  while  travelling  in  the  South- 
ern States,  till  the  time  of  my  school-keeping  in  1825;  and 
had  extended  to  some  twelve  volumes.  But  in  1833  it  was 
unfortunately  burned  in  Philadelphia,  with  my  early  corre- 
spondence and  business  papers." 

What  this  diary  briefly  mentioned,  the  present  volume 
of  verse  and  prose  sets  forth  more  fully  and  in  another 
form. 

Mr.  Alcott  says  :  "  My  Father  was  skilful  in  handicrafts, 
—  making  plows,  yokes,  rakes,  scythe-snaths,  boxes, 
brooms,  baskets,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry 
and  articles  of  housekeeping.  In  these  arts  I  inherited 
some  portion  of  his  skill,  and  early  learned  the  use  of 
his  tools.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  I  went  to  work  in  the 
clock-factory  of  S.  Hoadley,  about  two  miles  from  my 
father's,  but  in  Plymouth ;  and  continued  there,  putting 
together  clocks,  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Being 
discontented,  I  was  permitted  to  return  home  and  go  to 
school  about  New  Year's,  181 5.  Early  in  the  spring, 
not  being  yet  sixteen,  I  journeyed  on  foot  with  my  cousin 
Thomas,  as  far  as  Western  Massachusetts,  peddling  small 
articles  from  house  to  house,  and  extending  my  knowl- 
edge of  geography  and  mankind.  We  made  two  trips, 
and  visited  the  old  Connecticut  prison  of  Newgate,  but 
made  no  money.  In  the  autumn  of  18 15  I  travelled  into 
Eastern  New  York  and  obtained  many  subscribers  to 
Flavel's  treatise  on  '  Keeping  the  Heart.'  This  work  was 
edited  by  a  lady  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  living  near  the  mer- 
chant, George  Mitchell,  who  had  supplied  us  with  goods 
for  peddling  in  the  spring."  At  seventeen  he  was  con- 
finned,  along  with  his  father,  as  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal church,  the  ceremony  being  performed  in  Waterbury, 
by  Bishop  Brownell ;  before  and  after  which  young  Alcott, 
with  his  cousin,  the  late  Dr.  Alcott,  used  to  read  the 
church  service  on  Sundays  at  the  school-house  in  their 
neighborhood.  The  two  cousins  also  carried  on  a  boyish 
correspondence,  and  founded  a  small  library  for  their 
mutual  improvement.  A  few  years  later,  as  we  shall  see, 
they  visited  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  together,  on  one 
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of  those  peddling  pilgrimages  which  make  such  a  roman- 
tic feature  of  Mr.  Alcott's  early  life. 

The  beginning  of  these  rambles  was  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  18 18,  when  the  youth  was  almost  nineteen  years 
old.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  been  selling  copies  of 
Flavel's   "Keeping  the  Heart,"  and  his  earnings  were 
spent  then  in  New  Haven  on   a  prayer  book  for  his 
mother,  another  for  himself,  a  dictionary,  and  a  supply 
of  paper  for  his  diaries.    These  short  journeys  in  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  had  diminished 
his  natural  bashfulness,  and  increased  his  longing  to  see 
more  of  the  great  world.     His  father  and  mother  would 
have  retained  him  at  home,  but  he  resolved  to  go  to  Nor- 
folk in  a  coasting  vessel  from  New  Haven,  and  had  a 
dream  that  he  could  easily,  in  Virginia,  find  a  place  as 
teacher.     Accordingly  he  sailed  from  New  Haven,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1818,  in  the  sloop  "Three  Sisters,"  Captain  Sperry 
skipper,   with   fifteen    other   passengers,   chiefly  pedlers 
from  Connecticut  and   workmen  going  in  the  employ 
of  the  Tisdales,  Connecticut  tinmen,  who  had  a  shop  at 
Norfolk.    The  voyage  lasted  about  a  week,  and  young 
Alcott  landed   in  Virginia,   October   so.     His  passage- 
money  was  ten  dollars.     For  a  few  days  after  arriving  at 
Norfolk  he  continued  to  board  with  Captain  Sperry,  but 
won  went  to  live  with  Tisdale,  the  tinman,  and  was  urged 
by  him  to  enter  his  service.    At  first  he  was  bent  on 
teaching,  but  having  tried  from  the  24th  of  October  to 
the  1 2th  of  November,  without  success,  to  get  a  school, 
and  being  then  in  debt,  the  youth  accepted  his  offer,  and 
began  to  peddle  for  him  about  the  city.    Just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays  we  find  Mr.  Alcott  buying  for  himself 
a  small  stock  of  Virginia  almanacs,  and  selling  them  to 
the  citizens  of  Norfolk  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per 
cent.    Each  almanac  cost  threepence,  and  was  sold  for 
ninepence,  and  the  young  merchant  easily  earned  a  dol- 
lar or  two  a  day  so  long  as  the  holidays  lasted.    Then  it 
occurred  to  him  to  enlarge  his  stock,  and  to  sell  trinkets 
and  silks  to  the  families  in  the  surrounding  country.     He 
went,  therefore,  to  a  dealer  in  "  fancy  goods  "  at  Norfolk, 
and  bought  wares  costing  nearly  three  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  bestowed  in  two  small  tin  trunks,  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  as  the  pedler  journeyed  on  foot  from  house 
to   house.     There  were   tortoise-shell  combs,  thimbles, 
scissors,  various  articles  of  ornament  for  ladies,  puzzles 
and  picture-books   for  children,  spectacles,  razors,  and 
many  other  wares  for  the  men,  besides  needles,  buttons, 
sewing-silk,  and  much  more  that  was  not  then  a  part  of 
a  pedler's  stock  in  Eastern  Virginia. 

The  first  trip  was  made  in  January,  18 19,  and  was  a 
circuit  from  Norfolk,  by  way  of  Hampton,  along  the 
James  River  for  a  while,  then  across  the  country  to  York- 
town,  and  by  the  York  County  plantations  back  to  Hamp- 
ton and  Norfolk  again.     Both  goods  and  merchant  found 
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"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  forgotten,  which  he  found  in  fine 
editions  among  the  Virginians. 

The  region  where  he  had  lived  was  one  of  the  most 
primitive  parts  of  Connecticut,  and,  though  it  was  so  near 
to  those  centres  of  culture,  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
was  but  scantily  supplied  with  books.  There  were  not 
a  hundred  volumes  in  the  parish  library,  and  it  had  fallen 
into  disuse  when  Mr.  Alcott  was  a  lad.  He  used  to  get 
permission  from  his  father  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  go 
round  to  the  houses  of  the  fanners  in  Wolcott  for  sev- 
eral miles  to  examine  their  libraries  and  read  their  books, 
which  included  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other 
books,  among  them  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim,"  Hervey's  "  Med- 
itations," Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  and  Burgh's  "  Dig- 
nity of  Human  Nature,"  a  book  then  in  much  vogue 
among  the  country  people  of  New  England.  These  vol- 
umes would  be  kept  on  a  shelf  in  a  corner  of  the  family 
room,  and  young  Alcott  readily  got  leave  to  borrow  them. 
It  was  his  custom  to  borrow  and  read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress "  once  a  year ;  and  this  book,  more  than  any  other, 
gave  direction  to  his  fancies  and  visions  of  life.  Wol- 
cott, indeed,  might  pass  either  for  the  Hill  Difficulty  or 
for  the  Delectable  Mountains,  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  inhabitant  of  its  uplands.  The  township  lay  high, 
and  Spindle  Hill,  or  "New  Connecticut,"  was  at  the 
summit  of  the  range  of  Wolcott  hills,  commanding 
a  wide  prospect  on  all  sides.  Seven  parish  steeples 
were  in  sight,  and  from  an  oak-top  the  young  Chris- 
tian could  see  the  glittering  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Books  were  always  his  solace  and  delight,  and  he  read 
constantly  of  evenings,  and  while  resting  from  work  at 
noon,  during  his  father's  nap  or  pull  at  the  tobacco-pipe, 
in  which  he  indulged  himself  moderately.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  barefoot  boy  took  his  book  afield  with  him,  and 
read  under  the  wall  or  by  some  tree,  while  the  oxen 
rested  in  the  furrow. 

To  a  youth  thus  bred,  the  comparatively  elegant  and 
courtly  life  of  the  wealthy  Virginians  was  a  graceful  and 
impressive  revelation,  —  the  first  school  of  fine  manners 
which  he  had  entered.  An  English  gendeman,  hearing 
the  story  of  Mr.  Alcott's  early  years,  —  his  farm  life  and 
his  progress  as  a  pedler,  —  could  scarcely  believe  it  true. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  your  friend  has  the  most  distinguished 
manners  —  the  manners  of  a  very  great  peer."  He  would 
have  been  still  more  surprised  to  leam  that  it  was  during 
the  years  of  peddling  that  this  polish  of  manner  began  to 
be  acquired,  by  contact  with  a  class  then  esteemed  the 
first  gentlemen  in  America. 

During  the  early  months  of  1819  he  visited  the  Vir- 
ginian towns  of  Portsmouth,  Smithfield,  Williamsburg,  the 
old  capital  of  the  colony,  Gloucester,  and  others  in  that 
region,  and  traversed  the  surrounding  districts,  without 
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anxiety  or  misadventure,  and  with  something  to  show  at 
the  beginning  of  April  as  the  profits  of  the  winter's  trade. 
More  than  a  hundred  dollars  was  the  net  income,  after 
all  debts  were  paid ;  and  travelling  homeward  with  this, 
Mr.  Alcott  put  $80  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  as  the 
price  of  the  six  months'  time  he  had  taken  from  the  work 
of  farm  and  shop.     The  money  went  into  the  new  house 
which  the  father  was  then  building  (in  1819),  and  which 
is  still  standing.     In  November,  181 9,  Mr.  Alcott  and  his 
brother  Chatfield  went  to  Virginia  again.    On  the  24th  of 
January,   1820,   they  wrote  home,   saying:    "We  have 
been  very  successful  in  business,  and  have  traded  as  much 
and  sold  at  as  good  advantage  as  we  ever  anticipated. 
We   hope  to  do  better  hereafter,  for  we  have  but  just 
begun,  and  Chat  is  altogether  unacquainted  with  peddling. 
He  does  well,  and  will  make  a  very  good  hand  at  the 
business  before  we  return.     He  sells  nearly  as  much  as 
I  do,  and  at  about  the  same  profit.     Our  articles  afford 
(exclusive  of  expenses)    33$   per  cent  profit;    conse- 
quently, in  selling  one   hundred  dollars  we  clear  thirty- 
three  dollars.      The   last   trip  we    made   we  went  out 
together  and  were  gone  just  two  weeks.     I  sold  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  property  and  Chatfield  about  fifty 
dollars'.    I   am  calculating  on  keeping  him  in  the  coun- 
try while  I  come  to  Norfolk  to  buy  goods ;  he  cannot  be 
of  any  service  to  me  here  (Norfolk),  and  our  board  costs 
but  very  litde   in  the   country,   though  three   dollars  a 
week  here.  .  .  .  Father  and  Mother,  how  do  you  think 
we  look?     Like   two  awkward,  poor,  unpolished,  dissi- 
pated, homespun,  begging,  tugging  Yankee  pedlers,  think 
you  ?    No,  this  is  not  the  case  with  your  sons.     By  peo- 
ple of  breeding  and  respectability  they  are  treated  with 
politeness ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  low,  vulgar  class  of  the  community,  it  is 
then  not  worth   minding.     For  my  part,   I   can  make 
peddling  in  Virginia  as  respectable  as  any  other  business, 
however  humiliated  and  contemptible  I  may  appear  to  the 
silken  sons  of  pride  and  dissipation."     In  May,  Chatfield 

went  home  with  sixty-five  dollars  profits,  and  on  July  28, 
Bronson  reached  home  with  a  hundred  dollars.  These 
sums  also  were  paid  over  to  their  father  toward  the  build- 
ing of  his  new  house. 

October  8,  1820,  Bronson  and  William  Alcott  sailed 
from  New  Haven  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  intending  to  teach 
in  South  Carolina ;  but  by  December  5,  they  were  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  after  making  the  journey  on  foot  from 
Charleston  to  Norfolk,  and  betook  themselves  to  peddling 
again.  During  this  winter  Bronson  Alcott  suffered  from 
a  severe  typhus  fever,  and  William  Alcott  took  care  of 
him.  The  profits  of  the  season  were  small,  owing  to  this 
illness  and  other  unfavorable  circumstances.  On  his  way 
home  in  June,  Mr.  Alcott  visited  for  the  first  time 
Washington,    Baltimore,   Philadelphia,    and    New  York. 
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goods  to  pay  his  account ;  the  younger  brother  Chat- 
field  goes  on  with  his  peddling,  and  the  spendthrift  takes 
refuge  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  will  teach  a  writing- 
tchool.  This  adventure  faib  too,  and  he  makes  his  way 
home  on  foot  and  in  poverty,  arriving  at  Wolcott  in  June. 
Not  quite  willing  to  abandon  the  hope  of  retrieving  his 
fortune,  he  set  forth  again  for  the  South  with  his  cousin, 
Thomas  Alcox,  in  October,  1822,  and  spent  the  winter 
in  North  Carolina,  among  the  Quakers  of  Chowan  and 
Perquimans  counties,  returning  in  the  spring  of  1823. 
Here  he  saw  much  of  the  Friends  and  read  their  books, 
such  as  William  Penn's  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown,"  Barclay's 
"Apology,"  Fox's  "Journal,"  and  other  works  of  like 
spirit.  The  moral  sentiment,  as  Mr.  Alcott  has  since  said, 
now  superseded  peddling  clearly  and  finally. 

To  this  point  in  his  life,  the  present  volume  brings  the 
romantic  youth.  His  career  as  a  school-master,  which 
he  next  entered,  soon  made  him  known  to  the  public ; 
as  it  had  previously  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
May,  of  Boston,  whom  he  married  in  1830.  This  union 
of  hearts  and  minds  Mr.  Alcott  has  celebrated  in  his 
"  Sonnets ;  "  where  also  appear  portraits  of  his  friends 
Channing,  Emerson,  Garrison,  Hawthorne,  Parker,  Phillips, 
Thoreau,  and  John  Brown,  —  the  last-named,  like  himself, 
a  son  of  Connecticut  and  a  religious  enthusiast.  Among 
these  friends  there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  in  turn, 
have  paid  their  tribute  to  Alcott  himself.  I  cannot  better 
close  this  chapter  than  by  citing  two  of  these,  —  in  verse 

and  in  prose. 

TO   ALCOTT. 

Not  only  in  the  camp, 

But  near  the  scholar's  lamp,  — 

Not  with  the  clash  of  arms, 

But  in  thy  heart  beat  valor's  charms  ; 

I  know  the  splendors  of  the  great, 

The  blazing  halls,  the  ruby  wine,  — 

But  in  thy  truth  is  an  estate 

Not  all  their  fancies  could  combine. 


A  dull,  vexatious  age 
Thy  hand  could  not  engage, 
King  of  a  heavenly  band 
More  opulent  in  command ; 
As  Fate  is  never  known  to  fail 
I  count  thy  gains  full  certain  yet, 
Nor  trust  that  winter,  coldly  pale, 
Shall,  freezing,  force  thee  to  forget. 

I  can  foresee  thy  worth 

Beyond  the  State,  or  Earth,  — 

That  in  thy  courtly  band 

Both  Kings  and  Consorts  stand  : 

Thy  peace  is  not  a  parchment  scroll, 

But  pure  integrity  of  heart ; 

Though  waters  roar  and  thunders  roll 

That  beats  as  gentle  in  its  part. 
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MAY  ALCOTT.  1875 


Give  me  the  happy  man, 
And  wealth  the  weary  clan,  — 
And  their  manorial  blessing 
To  those  who  need  possessing; 
But  come,  thou  tender,  trusting  Sage, 
My  house,  my  heart,  my  hope  is  thine  ! 
Bright  jewel  of  this  bankrupt  age, 
Rich  cup  for  an  immortal  wine  ! 

I  bent  at  beauty's  power, 
And,  scorned,  I  hate  the  hour  : 
Capricious  was  the  child, 
Fickle  of  heart,  and  proud,  and  wild  ; 
Thou  standest  firm,  and  saintly  still, 
Though  decades  fleet,  though  youth  outdies, 
The  glory  of  a  virtuous  will, 
The  candor  of  old  Truth's  replies. 


LOUISA  ALCOTT,  MT  30 


Thus  wrote  Ellery  Channing  in  the  days  commemorated 
by  Hawthorne,  when  they  rowed  their  boat  together  on 
the  Assabet  Henry  Thoreau,  encamped  by  Walden  Pond, 
a  few  years  later,  drew  this  portrait  of  Alcott,  which  the 
years  have  not  dimmed,  and  which  posterity  will  recognize  : 

"During  the  winter  of  1846-1847,  there  was  another 
welcome  visitor  who  came  through  the  village,  through 
snow  and  rain  and  darkness,  till  he  saw  my  lamp  through 
the  trees,  and  shared  with  me  some  long  winter  evenings. 
One  of  the  last  of  the  philosophers,  Connecticut  gave  him 
to  the  world ;  he  peddled  first  her  wares,  afterwards,  as 
he  declares,  his  brains.  These  he  peddles  still,  bearing 
for  fruit  his  brain  only,  like  the  nut  its  kernel.  His  words 
and  attitude  always  suppose  a  better  state  of  things  than 
other  men  are  acquainted  with,  and  he  will  be  the  last 
man  to  be  disappointed  as  the  ages  revolve.  He  has  no 
venture  in  the  Present.  But  though  comparatively  disre- 
garded now,  when  his  day  comes,  laws  unsuspected  by 
most  will  take  effect,  and  rulers  will  come   to   him  for 

advice. 

'  How  blind  that  cannot  see  serenity  ! ' 

A  true  friend  of  man,  —  almost  the  only  friend  of  human 

progress,  —  with    his    hospitable    intellect    he    embraces 

children,  beggars,  insane,  and  scholars,  and  entertains  the 

thought  of  all,  adding  to  it  commonly  some  breadth  and 

elegance.    Whichever  way  we  turned,  it  seemed  that  the 

heavens  and  the  earth  had  met  together,  since  he  enhanced 

the  beauty  of  the  landscape.     I  do  not  see  how  he  can 

ever  die  ;  Nature  cannot  spare  him." 

It  must  interest  mankind  to  know  how  such  a  character 
was  nurtured ;  and  in  this  little  book,  sometimes  vague, 
iterative,  provincial,  and  always  artless,  we  have  the  story 
told  in  part. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Concord,  October,  1886. 
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$a    CONCORD  MEMORABILIA 

MR.  ALCOTT'S  HEALTH  AND  HISTORY- -BANCROFT  AS 
A  TRANSCENDENTALISM -MR.  CABOT'S  EMERSON- - 
THOREAU  AND  HIS  EDITOR,   MR.  BLAKE--PROF.  HAR- 
RIS AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Concord,  Monday,  December  12. 

A  newspaper  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Mr.  Alcott  on  his  last  birthday  (November  29) 
was  not  only  88  years  old,  but  was  in  better  health  than 
for  some  time  past.    This  announcement  is  likely  to  be 
misunderstood,  like  so  much  that  has  been  said  of  the 
venerable  transcendentalist  since  his  illness  began,  more 
than  five  years  ago  (October  24,  1882).    From  the  nature 
of  the  attack  (apoplexy),  and  his  time  of  life,  it  could  only 
be  expected  that  he  would  partially  recover,  and  such  has 
been  the  fact.    He  gradually  regained  speech  and  ordinary 
health  within  a  year  after  his  attack,  but  has  been  confined 
to  his  room  most  of  the  time  since,  except  for  occasional 
drives  in  the  country  or  city,  for  he  has  never  been  able 
to  walk  farther  than  a  few  rods,  by  reason  of  partial  pa- 
ralysis in  the  right  side.    The  same  cause  has  prevented 
the  use  of  his  right  hand  in  writing,  and,  though  he  learned 
to  sign  his  name  to  checks  and  other  papers  with  his  left 
hand,  he  has  practically  given  up  for  more  than  five  years 
that  constant  habit  of  writing  which  has  its  record  in  60  or 
70  volumes  of  manuscript  journals,  letters,  etc.,  that  he 
had  accumulated  before  his  illness  in  1882.    Portions  of 
these  manuscripts  have  been  published  before  and  since 
his  illness,  but  the  great  mass  of  them  remain  to  be  ed- 
ited and  published,  or  retained  in  some  library  hereafter. 
The  last  publication  made  was  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
"New  Connecticut"  with  curious  and  valuable  notes  a  year 
ago.    He  is  very  desirous  to  see  some  further  publication 
of  his  papers  during  his  life  time,  and  with  this  in  view  he 
has  spent  much  time  in  reading  and  arranging  them  since 
his  illness.    But  his  limited  power  of  speech  and  his  ina- 
bility to  write  have  prevented  him  from  going  very  far  in 
this  work,  which  now  has  become  an  anxiety  and  a  burden 
to  him.    In  fact,  increasing  age  has  for  the  last  year  en- 
feebled him,  and  his  health  Is  now  less  firm  than  it  has 
been  for  three  years  past .   Even  his  fine  constitution  could 
not  always  resist  the  inroads  of  age  and  disease,  and  his 
appearance  now  indicates  much  infirmity.    He  resides  at 
Louisburg  square  in  Boston . 

Mr.  Alcott  retains  his  vital  interest  in  the  questions 
that  always  concerned  him,  and  reads  the  books,  new  and 
old,  which  relate  to  the  Transcendental  period  from  1835 
to  1855,  when  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  great  social 
and  spiritual  movement  that  in  time  became  political,  and 
led  to  that  complete  revolution  in  our  American  govern- 
ment of  which  the  civil  war  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South  were  the  chief  outward  events,  --while  startling  inci- 
dents like  the  execution  of  John  Brown,  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  serfs  in  America, 
Russia  and  Brazil,  have  marked  the  period  indelibly  on  the 
memory  of  mankind.    Like  the  world,  historical  phenomena 
attendant  on  the  French  revolution,  these  and  other  effects 
flowed  from  spiritual  causes  and  intellectual  forces,  at 
first  little  observed,  out  now  plain  enough  to  be  seen,  and 
of  which,  in  regard  to  America,  the  world  is  beginning  to 
take  more  ample  notice.    The  position  and  career  of  Em- 


erson cannot  be  fully  understood,  unless  viewed  in  relation 
to  this  historical  movement,  --and  in  this  respect  most  of 
his  critics  and  biographers,  not  excepting  the  latest,  Mr. 
Cabot,  have  failed  to  appreciate  it  completely.    For  a  kin- 
dred but  different  reason,  they  have  undervalued  the  share 
which  Mr.  Alcott  had  in  the  early  public  career  of  Emer- 
son, and  which  the  publication  of  his  manuscripts  would  to 
some  extent  disclose.    Mr.  Cabot  gives  some  glimpses  of 
this  in  the  few  passages  bearing  on  Mr.  Alcott  which  he 
cites  from  Emerson's  journals  and  letters.    Thus  in  a  let- 
ter to  Margaret  Fuller,  May  19,  1837,  Emerson  wrote: 
"Mr.  Alcott  is  the  great  man,  and  Miss  Fuller  has  not 
seen  him .    He  has  more  of  the  godlike  than  any  man  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  his  presence  rebukes  and  threatens 
and  raises .    If  he  cannot  make  intellectual  men  feel  the 
presence  of  a  superior  nature,  the  worse  for  them.    His 
ideal  is  beheld  with  such  unrivaled  distinctness  that  he  is 
not  only  justified  but  necessitated  to  condemn  and  seek  to 
upheave  the  vast  actual,  and  cleanse  the  world."  And  in 
this  journal  of  the  same  day,  Emerson  wrote:    "Alcott  is 
the  most  extraordinary  man  and  the  highest  genius  of  his 
time.    Wonderful  is  the  steadiness  of  his  vision.    The 
scope  and  steadiness  of  his  eye  at  once  rebuke  all  before 
it,  and  we  little  men  creep  about  ashamed."  In  1846, 
when  complaining  of  some  practical  defects  in  Alcott,  he 
says:    "He  looks  at  everything  in  larger  angles  than  any 
other,  but  the  lines  do  not  meet;  the  apex  is  not  quite  de- 
fined.   We  must  allow  for  the  refraction  of  the  lens,  but 
it  is  the  best  instrument  I  have  ever  met  with."   In  1852 
Emerson  wrote:    "It  were  too  much  to  say  that  the  Pla- 
tonic world  I  might  have  learned  to  treat  as  cloudland, 
had  I  not  known  Alcott,  who  is  a  native  of  that  country; 
yet  I  will  say  that  he  makes  it  as  solid  as  Massachusetts 
to  me."   These  declarations,  as  well  as  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Alcott  himself,  give  reason  for  thinking  that  some  of 
the  extraordinary  utterances  of  Emerson's  first  great 
book-- "Nature "--are  due  to  the  suggestion  of  Alcott,  re- 
fined and  concentrated  in  their  expression  by  the  master- 
ly style  of  Emerson . 

What  is  singular  and  not  hitherto  noticed,  I  think, 
is  that  Heraud,  the  "cockney  wind-bag"  of  Carlyle  but 
whom  Emerson  regarded  as  a  good  critic  of  Behmen  and 
Swedenborg,  did  in  his  London  "Monthly  Magazine"  of 
September,  1839,  ascribe  Emerson's  "Nature"  to  Mr. 
Alcott,  and  reviewed  it  in  five  pages,  with  copious  quo- 
tations, as  Mr.  Alcott 's  anonymous  work.    Heraud  says, 
"Alcott  concludes  his  very  excellent  essay  with  some  tra- 
ditions of  man  and  nature  which,  he  says,  a  certain  poet 
sang  to  him,  "--and  then  quotes  those  extremely  Alcottian 
sentences  which  Emerson  had  put  into  quotation  marks 
and  ascribed  to  'my  Orphic  poet, "--as  thus: 

"A  man  is  a  god  in  ruins .    When  men  are  innocent 
life  shall  be  longer,  and  shall  pass  into  the  immortal  as 
gently  as  we  awake  from  dreams .    Now,  the  world  would 
be  insane  and  rabid  if  these  disorganizations  should  last 
for  hundreds  of  years .    It  is  kept  in  check  by  death  and 
infancy.   Infancy  is  the  perpetual  Messiah,  which  comes 
into  the  arms  of  fallen  men  and  pleads  with  them  to  re- 
turn to  paradise.    Man  is  the  dwarf  of  himself .    Once  he 
was  permeated  and  dissolved  by  spirit.    He  filled  nature 
with  his  overflowing  currents .    Out  of  him  sprang  the  sun 
and  moon;  from  man  the  sun,  from  woman  the  moon.   The 
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laws  of  his  mind,  the  periods  of  his  actions  externised 
themselves  into  day  and  night,  into  the  year  and  the  sea- 
sons.   But,  having  made  for  himself  this  huge  shell,  his 
waters  retired;  he  no  longer  fills  the  veins  and  veinlets; 
he  is  shrunk  to  a  drop.    He  sees  that  the  structure  still 
fits  him,  but  fits  him  colossally.    He  adores  timidly  his 
own  work.    Now  is  man  the  follower  of  the  sun,  and  woman 
the  follower  of  the  moon .    Yet  sometimes  he  starts  in  his 
slumber  and  wonders  at  himself  and  his  house,  and  muses 
strangely  at  the  resemblance  betwixt  him  and  it." 

Upon  internal  evidence  any  person  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  the  two  men  would  say  that  this  was  Alcott,  -- 
and  not  Emerson,  except  as  he  quotes  and  condenses  the 
striking  myth,  which  is  in  entire  accord  with  Alcott 's 
Platonic  imagination.    Heraud  was  incapable  of  making 
subtle  distinctions,  --but  Alcott  was  then  so  much  more 
pronounced  than  Emerson  that  English  "Alists"  (not  im- 
bibers of  Alsopp's  beverage,  but  followers  of  Alah,  the 
divine)  were  ready  to  credit  him  with  whatever  accorded 
with  his  spiritualistic  view  of  nature.    This  magazine 
article  of  Heraud  contained  also  a  quotation  from  George 
Bancroft's  rhapsody  on  "The  Progress  of  Civilization," 
which  he  contributed  to  Brownson's  Boston  Quarterly  in 
October,  1838,  and  in  which  Heraud  finds  "considerable 
brilliancy."  In  it  the  learned  historian  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  also  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  under  Van  Bu- 
ren,  declared  himself  a  full  Transcendentalist.    "Reason 
exists  within  every  breast .    I  mean  not  that  faculty  which 
deduces  inferences  from  the  experiences  of  the  senses, 
but  that  higher  faculty  which,  from  the  infinite  treasure 
of  its  own  consciousness,  originates  truth,  and  assents 
to  it  by  the  force  of  intuitive  evidence;  that  faculty  which 
raises  us  beyond  the  control  of  time  and  space,  and  gives 
us  faith  in  things  eternal  and  invisible.    To  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle, to  Leibnitz  and  Locke,  there  was  no  faculty  given, 
no  intellectual  function  conceded,  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  meanest  of  their  countrymen."   Thus  Heraud  quotes 
from  Bancroft,  but  he  might  have  gone  on  and  cited  this 
also: 

"It  is  time  that  the  rights  of  women  were  asserted, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  Wolstonecraft,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.    The  claims  of  women  to  equality  are  found 
in  her  moral  nature;  and  they  need  only  to  be  presented 
under  this  aspect  to  be  readily  acknowledged.    Her  educa- 
tion, the  development  of  her  powers,  the  exercise  of  her 
high  endowments,  are  a  duty  not  less  imperative  than  the 
culture  of  man.    Let  women  share  in  every  benefit  which 
the  diffusion  of  culture  achieves  for  the  race ....    The  re- 
spect which  we  should  cherish  for  Humanity  receives  the 
Comanche  warrior  and  the  Caffre  within  the  pale  of  equal- 
ity .    You  cannot  discover  a  tribe  of  men  but  you  also  find 
the  charities  of  life  and  the  proofs  of  spiritual  existence. 
The  barbarian  who  roams  our  western  prairies  has  like 
passions  and  like  endowments  with  ourselves.    He  bears 
within  him  the  instinct  of  Deity,  the  consciousness  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  rule  of  morality. 
And  shall  we  reverence  the  dark-skinned  Caffre?    Shall  we 
respect  the  brutal  Hottentot?    All  are  men.    When  we  know 
the  Hottentot  better  we  shall  despise  him  less . . . .    The 
decision  of  the  common  mind  is  the  nearest  criterion  of 


truth.    The  public  mind  winnows  opinions;  it  is  the  sieve 
which  separates  error  from  certainty.    There  can  be  no 
public  judgment  but  a  right  one.    The  multitude  therefore 
is  the  oracle  to  which  we  are  to  listen  reverently;  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  we  are  to  plead.    Do  not  seek  to  con- 
ciliate individuals;  do  not  dread  the  frowns  of  a  sect;  do 
not  yield  to  the  proscriptions  of  a  party,  but  pour  out  truth 
into  the  common  mind.    Be  not  discouraged  by  the  dread  of 
encountering  ignorance.    The  prejudices  of  ignorance  are 
more  easily  removed  than  the  prejudices  of  interest;  the 
first  are  blindly  adopted,  the  second  wilfully  preferred. 
Had  Christianity  been  received  at  court  it  would  have  been 
stifled  or  corrupted;  it  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people,  it  sheltered  itself  against  oppression  in  the  cata- 
combs and  among  tombs;  it  made  misfortune  its  convert, 
and  sorrow  its  companion,  and  labor  its  stay.    It  rested 
on  a  rock,  for  it  rested  on  the  people." 

Thus  we  find  George  Bancroft,  the  transcendental 
custom-house  officer,  anticipating  Mrs.  Howe  in  the  cause 
of  woman,  and  Mr.  Dawes  in  the  cause  of  the  Indian,  and 
Theodore  Parker  in  his  appeal  to  the  people  for  the  cause 
of  religious  truth;  but  in  all  these  he  was  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Alcott,  and  surpassed  by  Emerson.    Thoreau  went 
further  still,  and  exalted  the  Indian  into  a  sort  of  prophet 
of  nature,  --wildness  being  with  him  a  token  of  grace  and- 
divinity.    His  manuscripts  have  found  a  fit  and  loving  edi- 
tor in  Harrison  Blake  of  Worcester,  who  continues  to  pub- 
lish them  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  two.    The  stock  is 
smaller  than  Mr.  Alcott's,  but  the  public  demand  for  them 
is  greater,  and  increases  with  time;  for  in  every  genera- 
tion of  authors  in  England  and  America  (a  generation  being 
about  10  years)  there  rise  two  or  three  young  men  who 
bear  testimony  to  Thoreau 's  influence  on  them.   They  mis- 
conceive him,  of  course,  but  not  so  much  as  Lowell  and 
the  Cambridge  wits  did,  --and  he  is  slowly  rising  to  his 
true  place  among  poetic  moralists.    Mr.  Blake  has  been 
invited  to  present  Thoreau  as  one  of  the  poets  and  philoso- 
phers of  nature  before  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy 
next  summer,  and  may  perhaps  do  so.    Prof.  Harris  con- 
tinues to  philosophize  out  of  school,  whenever  an  audience 
invites  him  in  Boston  or  at  the  West,  and  is  soon  going  on 
a  tour  of  lectures  and  conversations  at  St.  Louis  and  else- 
where.   Mr.  Mead  is  beginning  to  lecture  on  Kant  in  Bos- 
ton, as  he  did  last  winter  on  Aristotle,  and  Mr.  Sanborn 
is  to  lecture  in  January,  once  in  Boston  and  once  in  New 
York .    The  course  of  lectures  at  Concord  next  summer 
is  not  yet  fully  arranged,  and  the  time  of  giving  them  will 
probably  be  delayed  till  July  19,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
the  prison  congress  at  Boston  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  the  conference  of  charities  in  Buffalo  from  July  5  to 
July  12 . 

Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  will  doubtless  receive 
attention  at  the  summer  school,  as  well  as  Shelley  and 
Keats,  who  are  now  greater  favorites.    Heraud,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  was  a  disciple  of  Coleridge,  and  as 
such  received  some  attention  from  Wordsworth,  who 
wrote  to  him  in  1838,  in  these  characteristic  terms, 
from  Rydal  Mount:    "Accept  my  thanks  for  your  able  ap- 
plication of  Mr .  Coleridge 's  principles  to  the  subject  of 
poetry.    Your  genius  and  reflective  powers  entitle  you  to 
write  upon  that  high  argument,  your  oration  delivered  on 
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Coleridge  I  possess.    Fraser's  Magazine,  nor  any  other, 
do  I  ever  see,  but  by  the  merest  chance;  except  only 
Blackwood's,  which  is  sent  me  once  a  quarter  by  the 
editor.    But  if  Fraser  had  fallen  in  my  way  with  your 
criticism  in  it,  unless  I  had  happened  to  know  that  it  was 
yours,  I  should  not  have  read  it.    There  is  commonly  no 
bit  of  reading  that  I  relish  so  little  as  notices  of  my  own 
poems .    In  your  case  it  will  be  different,  and  as  I  have  a 
near  connection  who  takes  in  that  magazine,  I  can  have 
an  opportunity  sometime  or  other  of  reading  it  without 
troubling  you  to  send  it."   Here  is  a  disregard  of  maga- 
zines that  must  strike  Mr.  Howells  as  almost  sacrile- 
gious.   Carlyle's  judgment  of  Heraud  was  different  from 
that  of  Wordsworth  and  Emerson,  and  was  thus  expressed 
in  April,  1840:    "Heraud  is  a  loquacious,  scribacious 
little  man,  of  parboiled  greasy  aspect,  --to  me  chiefly 
remarkable  as  being  still- -with  his  entirely  enormous 
vanity  and  very  small  stock  of  faculty- -out  of  Bedlam. 
He  picked  up  a  notion  or  two  from  Coleridge  many  years 
ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  rattling  them  in  his  head, 
like  peas  in  an  empty  bladder.    He  escapes  assassina- 
tion, as  I  calculate,  chiefly  by  being  the  cheerfulest, 
best-natured  little  creature  extant.    I  mentioned  to  him 
once  that  Novalis  had  said,   'The  highest  problem  of  au- 
thorship is  the  writing  of  a  Bible.'    'That  is  precisely 
what  I  am  doing,'  answered  the  aspiring,  unaspirating 
Heraud."   A  Bible  in  monthly  parts  must  be  the  able  edi- 
tor's idea  of  his  magazine. 


[36] 
THOREAU  THE  POET- NATURALIST 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  his  friend  Ellery  Channing, 
himself  a  poet  and  something  more,  to  style  our  Concord 
Hermit  a  'poet-naturalist.  "    Henry  Thoreau,  born  in 

Concord  in  July,  1817,  and  dying  there  in  May,  1862,  was 
so  intimate  with  Nature  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  year 
of  his  life  and  no  hour  of  his  day  when  she  did  not  whisper 
some  of  her  secrets  in  his  ear .    He  was  in  this  sense  a 
naturalist  and  also,  in  the  more  customary  usage  of  the 
word,  a  man  who  studied  and  arranged  methodically  in  his 
mind  the  facts  of  outward  Nature.    He  was  a  good  botanist, 
a  fair  ornithologist,  a  wise  investigator  of  insects  and 
fishes,  an  observer  of  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  seasons 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  what  we  call  "weather"  and 
"climate.  "   But  all  this  research,  with  its  accumulated 
knowledge  of  more  than  forty  years,  he  held  not  so  much 
for  use  as  for  delight.    He  was  in  heart  a  poet,  and  "Poet- 
ry, "  as  the  unfortunate  West,  Gray's  friend,  said,   "is  an 
imitation  of  Nature .    The  poet  considers  all  her  works  in 
a  superior  light;  he  discerns  every  secret  trait  of  the  great 
mother  and  paints  it  in  its  due  beauty  and  proportion.    The 
moral  and  the  physical  world  all  open  fairer  to  his  enthu- 
siastic imagination;  like  some  clear-flowing  stream,  he 
reflects  the  beauteous  prospect  all  around;  but  he  sepa- 
rates and  disposes  Nature's  colors  in  their  justest  and 
most  delightful  appearances . "    This  passage,  written 
100  years  before  Thoreau  began  to  be  known  to  the  world, 
describes  and  foretells  him  with  great  exactness .    "Like 
some  clear-flowing  stream"  Thoreau  did  "reflect  the 
beauteous  prospect  all  around; "  and  for  his  model  Mother 


Nature  gave  him  the  wide  meandering  Indian  river  of  Con- 
cord and  the  fair  lakes,  Walden  Pond  and  White  Pond,  by 
which  he  dwelt  or  rambled  so  great  a  part  of  his  life.    Re- 
flection of  what  is  above  and  around  these  lovely  waters  is 
a  great  part  of  their  mission  in  the  world;  and  I  have  seen 
them  fulfil  this  duty  with  the  greatest  punctuality  and  the 
sweetest  grace.    Reflection,  too,  was  a  chief  part  of  Tho- 
reau's  mission—reflection  and  its  counterpart,  expres- 
sion; and  he  too  fulfilled  this  double  duty  with  exactness 
and  oftentimes  with  grace.    He  identified  himself  with 
Nature  more  completely  than  any  person  of  our  time;  and 
for  this  reason  he  seemed  to  withdraw  too  much  from  the 
companionship  of  his  fellow-men.    But  let  us  remember 
that  as  in  our  short  voyages  we  are  forbidden  to  talk  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  whose  attention  must  be  concentrated 
upon  his  task  of  steering  the  ship,  so  Thoreau  had  been 
placed  by  the  good  Powers  where  he  was — not  to  chatter 
with  the  passengers,  but  to  watch  the  stars,  the  winds, 
and  all  that  concerned  the  voyage  of  life.    That  he  did  this 
to  some  purpose,  we  see  by  the  ever-widening  circle  of 
influence  which  his  writings  have  spread  about  him .    Being 
dead  ha  speaketh. 

Yet  it  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  there  was 
anything  fierce,  savage  or  unsocial  in  Thoreau.    He  was 
plain-spoken,  truth-loving,  even  contradictory;  so  that 
Emerson  said  of  him  at  his  funeral,   "It  cost  him  nothing 
to  say  NO;  indeed,  he  found  it  much  easier  than  to  say 
YES.  "   But  he  was  strongly  affectionate  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends;  he  did  not  highly  admire  mankind  in  general, 
but  he  wished  to  serve  them;  and  he  never  sought  to  de- 
range or  demolish  the  social  structure  except  as  it  inter- 
fered with  his  own  freedom  of  action.    His  hermit-life  at 
Walden  was  not  a  selfish  withdrawal  from  duty;  it  was 
much  more  the  religious  retirement  of  one  who  has  taken 
a  vow  and  who  must  prepare  himself  strictly  for  its  per- 
formance.   He  was,  indeed,  as  his  friend  said  of  him,   "a 
person  of  a  rare,  tender  and  absolute  religion,  incapable 

of  any  profanation,  by  act  or  by  thought.  "    "No  one  who 
knew  him  would  tax  him  with  affectation;  he  was  more 
unlike  his  neighbors  in  his  thought  than  in  his  action.  " 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  well  not  only  this 
remarkable  person,  but  also  his  father  and  mother,  his 
younger  sister,  and  his  more  distant  relatives,  with  their 
family  history.    There  was  nothing  distinguished  in  his 
ancestry  or  the  fortunes  of  his  family;  on  the  father's  side 
they  were  small  merchants,  originally  from  the  island  of 
Jersey  in  the  English  channel,  where  a  French  strain  min- 
gled with  his  English  or  Scandinavian  blood.    On  the  other 
side  he  was  of  Scotch  descent,  counting  Dunbars  and  Burns 
among  the  names  of  his  feminine  ancestors.    Liveliness 
and  humor  came  from  this  Scotch  connection;  from  his 
father  and  grandfather  he  inherited  a  grave  steadiness  of 
mind,  somewhat  at  variance  with  his  mother's  liveliness. 
Manual  dexterity  he  also  inherited,  so  that  he  practised 
the  simpler  mechanic  arts  with  ease  and  skill,  and  could 
have  earned  his  living  without  difficulty  at  one  of  several 
trades .    His  mathematical  training  and  his  outdoor  habits 
fitted  him  to  be  a  land-surveyor,  and  by  that  art  as  well 
as  by  pencil-making,  lecturing  and  writing,  he  paid  his 
way  in  the  world  and  left  a  bit  of  income  from  his  books  to 
those  who  came  after  him .    He  never  sought  to  accumulate 
property- -not  even  books,  of  which  he  was  a  great  lover — 
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nor  to  do  more  than  was  needful  to  support  him.    He  said, 
"Those  slight  labors  which  afford  me  a  livelihood  and  by 
which  I  am  to  some  extent  serviceable  to  my  contempo- 
raries are  as  yet  commonly  a  pleasure  to  me;  and  I  am 
not  reminded  that  they  are  a  necessity.    But  I  foresee  that 
if  my  wants  should  be  much  increased,  the  labor  required 
to  supply  them  would  become  a  drudgery.    If  I  should  sell 
both  my  forenoons  and  afternoons  to  society,  as  most  ap- 
pear to  do,  I  am  sure  that  for  me  there  would  be  nothing 
left  worth  living  for.    I  trust  that  I  shall  never  thus  sell 
my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  " 

Simplicity  of  living  and  an  opportunity  for  his  own 
chosen  pursuits  amidst  the  eager  rush  of  mankind  for 
wealth  and  consideration  were  Thoreau's  aims.    These 
he  fully  accomplished,  and  his  success  in  these  is  part 
of  the  lesson  he  teaches  now.     "It  would  be  glorious,  "  he 
says,  'to  see  mankind  at  leisure  for  once.    It  is  nothing 
but  work,  work,  work;  there  is  no  Sabbath.    I  cannot 
easily  buy  a  blank-book  to  write  thoughts  in;  they  are 
commonly  ruled  for  dollars  and  cents.    I  think  there  is 
nothing,  not  even  crime,  more  opposed  to  poetry,  to  phi- 
losophy, ay,  to  life  itself--than  this  incessant  business.  " 
Forty  years  ago,  when  Thoreau  said  this  and  lived  up  to 
it,  there  was  much  more  need  to  say  it  in  New  England 
than  there  is  now.    At  that  time  the  Yankee  worked  twelve 
or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  had  few  holidays  or  amusements, 
and  wore  himself  out  with  toil.    Now  eight  or  ten  hours ' 
work  is  the  rule;  leisure  is  far  more  abundant,  and  there 
will  soon  be  too  many  holidays .    The  increased  wealth  of 
the  whole  community  makes  it  easier  to  live  with  less 
toil,  and  the  pressure  of  dense  population  does  not  yet 
weigh  us  down.    But  Thoreau  anticipated  his  time  and  set 
the  example  for  others.    He  was  the  most  industrious  and 
yet  the  most  leisurely  man  in  Concord,  exceeding  even 
Alcott  and  Ellery  Charming  in  the  amount  of  time  he  had 
at  the  disposal  of  his  family  and  his  intimate  friends . 
For  his  own  uses  he  insisted  on  absolutely  controlling 
and  commanding  his  hours;  and  finding  [himself)  at  a 
period  that  he  could  not  do  this  satisfactorily  to  himself, 
he  borrowed  Alcott's  axe,  went  out  into  Emerson's  new 
woodlot  on  the  north  side  of  Walden  Pond,  cut  a  few  trees, 
built  a  cabin,  and  lived  there  for  more  than  two  years 
while  he  was  preparing  his  first  book  for  publication- - 
"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers .  "   He  had 
lived  near  to  Nature  before,  but  now  she  took  him  home 
to  board.    It  is  the  thoughts  and  observations  recorded 
by  Thoreau  during  his  hermitage-life  at  Walden  that  have 
thus  far  proved  of  greatest  interest  to  the  world;  and  his 
book  of  that  name  still  sells  faster,  I  am  told,  than  any 
of  those  published  by  him  or  by  others  since  his  death . 
This  is  no  doubt  because  so  many  persons  have  cherished 
the  dream  of  a  solitary  life  amid  the  tranquil  beauties  of 
Nature,  and  seeing  that  one  man  of  modern  times,  not 
compelled  by  necessity  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was,  did  actu- 
ally carry  out  this  dream,  men  are  curious  to  know  how  it 
succeeded.    For  Thoreau's  own  purposes  it  was  a  complete 
success;  but  as  indicating  that  men  in  general  ought  to  go 
out  [into]  the  woods  to  live  or  that  Thoreau  wished  them  to 
do  so,  the  experiment  had  no  value.    What  he  sought  for 
himself  was  freedom  from  needful  cares  so  that  he  might 
do  needful  work  and  enjoy  unspoiled  thoughts.    What  he  de- 
sired for  other  men  was  to  withdraw  them  also  from  the 


annoyance  of  unnecessary  care  and  labor,  to  relieve  their 
daily  life  from  some  of  its  needless  burdens,  and  [to]  open 
their  minds  to  the  true  wisdom  and  joy  of  living.    It  was 
because  men  made  themselves  willing  drudges  and  content- 
ed themselves  with  low  and  shallow  thoughts,  vain  hopes, 
and  ignoble  desires  that  he  held  his  fellow-creatures  cheap; 
when  they  lived  simply  and  righteously,  he  admired  them. 
Nor  did  he  reject  or  despise  civilization,  though  he  uttered 
many  wilful  or  humorous  paradoxes  concerning  it.    He 
valued  the  savage  life  for  what  it  gave  in  the  way  of  free- 
dom and  margin,  but  he  was  no  barbarian  himself  and  did 
not  wish  his  contemporaries  to  go  back  to  the  savage  state. 
In  his  Journal,  where  he  recorded  those  thoughts  which  his 
friends  have  been  giving  to  the  world  at  intervals  ever 
since  his  death  he  once  wrote:    "Here  is  a  whole  race,  the 
Indian,  inevitably  and  resignedly  passing  away  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  to  Christianize  and  educate  them.    The  fact  is, 
the  history  of  the  white  man  is  a  history  of  improvement, 
that  of  the  red  man  a  history  of  fixed  habits  or  stagnation. " 
This  was  his  latest  and  deliberate  opinion. 

No  man  held  more  closely  to  his  friends  or  felt  their 
loss  more  keenly.    The  death  of  his  only  brother,  John, 
threw  him  into  an  illness  and  clouded  all  his  after-life  by 
the  recollection  of  that  sad  day.    A  few  years  before  his 
own  death  he  wrote  (Feb.  23,  1857):    "At  the  instant  I 
seem  to  be  saying  farewell  forever  to  one  who  has  been 
my  friend,  I  find  myself  unexpectedly  near  to  him;  and  it 
is  our  very  nearness  and  dearness  to  each  other  that  gives 
depth  and  significance  to  that  'forever. '    Thus  I  am  a  help- 
less prisoner,  and  these  chains  I  have  no  skill  to  break. 
I  have  not  yet  known  a  friendship  to  cease,  I  think;  I  fear 
I  have  experienced  its  decaying.    Morning,  noon  and  night 
I  suffer  a  physical  pain,  an  aching  of  the  breast,  which  un- 
fits me  for  my  tasks .    It  is  perhaps  most  intense  at  eve- 
ning. "   Ten  years  earlier  he  had  written  forebodingly: 
"The  only  danger  in  friendship  is  that  it  will  end."    In 
truth,  none  of  his  intimate  friendships  did  end,  for  the 
chain  that  seemed  to  be  unlinking  itself  held  firm  when 
adversity  and  illness  put  its  tension  to  the  test. 

Yet  there  was  ever  in  Thoreau  a  wild  and  stoical 
quality  at  variance  with  that  apparent  dependence  on  oth- 
ers which  often  knits  the  bonds  of  friendship  most  firmly. 
It  was  this  which  Emerson  sought  to  exhibit  in  his  selec- 
tion of  letters  written  by  Thoreau,  when  he  edited  the  lit- 
tle volume  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  the  omission  of  his 
more  affectionate  utterances  has  brought  too  much  into 
prominence  the  independent  side  of  his  character.    No 
lack  of  these  individual  and  even  pugnacious  expressions 
of  Thoreau  do  we  find  in  his  books  also,  but  they  do  not 
show  the  man  from  all  sides.   He  had  to  resist  the  strong 
tendency  of  American  life  towards  immediate  and  money- 
making  activity;  yet  his  choice  of  a  retired  and  almost  pro- 
vincial career  sometimes  disturbed  his  own  conscience. 
In  "Walden,  "  when  describing  an  afternoon  spent  in  ram- 
bling and  fishing,  he  turns  back  upon  himself  and  says, 
"My  haste  to  catch  pickerel,  wading  in  retired  meadows, 
in  sloughs  and  bog- holes,  in  forlorn  and  savage  places, 
appeared  for  an  instant  trivial  to  me,  who  had  been  sent 
to  school  and  college.   But  as  I  ran  down  the  hill  towards 
the  reddening  west,  with  the  rainbow  over  my  shoulder, 
and  some  faint  tinkling  sounds  borne  to  my  ear  through 
the  cleansed  air  from  I  know  not  what  quarter,  my  good 
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genius  seemed  to  say,  --  'Go  fish  and  hunt  far  and  wide; 
day  by  day  farther  and  wider;  and  rest  thee  by  many  brooks 
and  hearthsides  without  misgiving.    Rise  free  from  care 
before  the  dawn,  and  seek  adventures.    Let  the  noon  find 
thee  by  other  lakes,  and  night  overtake  thee  everywhere  at 
home.   There  are  no  larger  fields  than  these — no  worthier 
games  than  may  here  be  played. '"   And,  indeed,  such  was 
Thoreau's  life  as  we  look  back  upon  it--a  game  played  in 
the  great  fields  of  Nature--a  ramble  through  time  and  eter- 
nity, where  each  locality,  like  these  environs  of  Concord, 
became  by  turns  magically  vast  and  magically  small- -the 
macrocosm  and  the  microcosm  of  the  Universe.    Thus  the 
provincial  and  parochial  youth  becomes  the  cosmopolitan 
thinker  whose  best  words  now  excite  the  best  minds  in  all 
parts  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Returning  to  Concord  in  the  early  winter  of  1843-1844, 
Thoreau  joined  his  father  in  pencil-making  during  the  next 
year--that  being  the  family  vocation  for  many  years.    But 
he  did  this  only  while  waiting  for  a  quicker  appreciation  of 
his  literary  talent,  and  his  interest  was  always  in  Nature 
and  literature,  and  his  own  thoughts.    He  rambled  about 
the  woods  and  fields,  no  longer  with  a  gun,  as  had  been 
his  delight  in  youth,  but  seeking  nobler  game  than  could 
be  shot  from  a  tree  or  a  wall.    He  was  meditating  that  re- 
tirement beside  Walden  Pond,  which  was  to  be  as  produc- 
tive of  good  writing  as  his  voyage  up  the  New  Hampshire 
river  had  been;  and  indeed  it  was  in  his  Walden  Hermitage 
that  he  wrote  out  and  edited  his  "Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimac .  "  Walden  is  the  best  known  part  of  Concord 
now;  and  to  many  of  our  visitors  the  interest  of  the  pil- 
grimage centres  about  that  lakelet,  where  Emerson  walked 
in  his  own  pine-wood,  and  Thoreau  entertained  his  friends 
in  his  little  cabin.    His  going  there  was  determined  partly 
by  his  early  love  for  that  fair  water  and  partly  by  the  fact    • 
that  Emerson  had  bought  that  estate.    In  October,  1844, 
Emerson  wrote  to  his  brother  William:    "In  one  of  my 
solitary  wood-walks  by  Walden  Pond,  I  met  two  or  three 
men  who  told  me  they  had  come  there  to  sell  and  to  buy  a 
field,  on  which  they  wished  me  to  bid  as  purchaser.    As 
it  was  on  the  shore  of  the  pond,  and  now  for  years  I  had 
a  sort  of  daily  occupancy  of  it,  I  bought  it — eleven  acres, 
for  $8.10  an  acre.    The  next  day  I  carried  some  of  my 
well-beloved  gossips  to  the  place"  (Thoreau  was  one  of 
them,  no  doubt)  "and  they  deciding  that  the  field  was  not 
good  for  anything  if  Hartwell  Bigelow  should  cut  down  his 
pine-grove,  I  bought,  for  $125  more,  his  pretty  wood  lot 
of  three  or  four  acres;  and  am  now  landlord  and  water- 
lord  of  fourteen  acres,  more  or  less,  on  the  shore  of  Wal- 
den, and  can  raise  my  own  blackberries.  "   This  "field"  of 
1844  has  now  become  a  grove,  and  where  Thoreau  used  to 
sit  in  his  cabin-door  and  look  out  upon  the  pond,  trees  have 
grown  up  that  hide  all  but  a  glimpse  of  the  water  from  the 
pilgrim -visitor  who  goes  to  add  a  stone  to  the  cairn  that 
now  marks  the  site  of  the  hut.    ft  was  the  next  spring  after 
this  purchase  that  Thoreau,  then  twenty-seven  years  old, 
borrowed  an  axe  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  went  into  the  new  wood 
lot  to  cut  the  timber  for  his  house .    He  encamped  there 
more  than  two  years — from  July,  1845,  to  September, 
1847--but  in  that  time  made  one  of  his  journeys  to  the 
Maine  woods;  and  when  he  left  Walden  he  went  to  live  in 
Emerson's  house  during  its  master's  absence  in  Europe. 
Emerson  sailed  October  5,  1847,  a  month  later  than  Tho- 


reau's withdrawal  from  the  woods.    (Here  the  European 
correspondence.)    The  cabin  was  sold  to  a  gardener  and 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  a  farmer  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Concord,  three  or  four  miles  from  its  origi- 
nal site.    There  it  stood,  not  far  from  Estabrook  Farm, 
one  of  the  more  distant  resorts  of  the  walkers,  until  by  ne- 
glect and  decay  it  fell  in  pieces  soon  after  Thoreau's  death 
in  1862. 

The  course  of  Thoreau's  life  after  he  left  Walden  at 
the  age  of  thirty  may  be  briefly  indicated .    He  spent  the 
best  part  of  a  year  in  the  Emerson  household  acting  as  the 
head  of  it  in  the  absence  of  its  master  and  writing  much 
also  while  there.    Then  he  became  better  known  to  the 
world  as  an  author  after  the  publication  of  his  first  book, 
the  "Week,  "  and  was  called  upon  to  lecture  now  and  then 
or  to  write  for  such  magazines  as  were  then  available. 
He  also  became  expert  as  a  land  surveyor  and  had  much 
work  to  do  about  Concord  in  that  capacity- -sometimes  in 
other  places  as  at  Plymouth  or  Englewood  in  New  Jersey. 
Besides  all  this  he  lent  a  hand  now  and  then  to  the  family 
occupation,  which  had  ceased  to  be  pencil-making  and  be- 
came the  preparation  of  "black  lead"  (plumbago)  for  elec- 
trotyping.    In  what  he  calls  'the  yellow  house,  "  which  was 
that  where  his  family  last  lived  in  Concord  and  where  the 
Alcotts  afterwards  lived  for  ten  years,  there  was  a  large 
chamber  used  as  a  shop  where  the  plumbago  was  got  ready 
for  shipping  to  the  Harpers  at  New  York  after  having  been 
ground  fine  in  a  small  mill  a  few  miles  away.    Here  Tho- 
reau's father,  aided  by  his  children,  did  the  work  which 
brought  in  a  modest  income .    Henry  always  paid  board 
to  his  mother,  for  he  was  extremely  careful  in  all  money 
matters,  but  he  was  strict  in  the  control  of  his  own  time 
and  for  this  reason  did  not  much  seek  society.    Yet  he  was 
no  recluse  like  Hawthorne  from  shyness  nor  had  he  any 
morbid  dislike  of  mankind.    He  often  dined  at  his  friends' 
houses  with  more  or  less  company  and  entertained  his 
mother's  guests  or  his  own  with  great  courtesy.    His  man- 
ners were  grave  and  polite,  and  I  have  seen  him  once  or 
twice  performing  his  part  at  a  large  evening  assembly, 
though  he  did  not  often  frequent  such.    He  travelled  much 

in  his  later  years  and  always  with  satisfaction;  his  pub- 
lished account[s]  of  these  journeys,  though  not  very  lively, 
were  full  of  thought  and  observation  and  have  been  much 
read.    His  way  of  life,  however,  was  mainly  that  of  a  stu- 
dent; he  read  much,  wrote  daily  in  his  journal,  and  was 
always  aiming  to  perfect  himself  as  a  writer .    He  had  the 
gift  of  expression  by  nature,  and  how  well  he  wrote  at  the 
age  of  19  may  be  seen  by  this  passage  from  one  of  his  col- 
lege essays  on  sublimity.    (Read  it.)   But  his  later  style 
when  at  its  best  was  something  very  gentle  and  elegant 
without  losing  any  of  its  force  thereby—as  good  prose  as 
can  be  found  in  the  language.    Thoreau  himself  was  not 
aware  how  well  he  had  succeeded  in  this  endeavor,  for 
he  said,   "We  linger  in  manhood  to  tell  the  dreams  of  our 
childhood;  and  they  are  half  forgotten  ere  we  acquire  the 
faculty  of  expressing  them.  "  Channing  has  well  given  what 
will  be  the  verdict  of  the  future  on  his  friend's  success  as 
an  author.    (Read  it.)    The  same  accurate  observer  has 
given  the  best  portraiture  of  the  man  himself.    (Read  it.) 
My  own  first  impressions  of  Thoreau,  much  corrected 
afterwards,  were  this  given  in  my  journal  of  1855.   [Read 
it.]    Later,  by  twenty  years  and  more,  upon  the  death  of 
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Sophia  Thoreau,  his  younger  sister,   I  had  occasion  to 
make  these  observations  upon  the  whole  family.    (Read 
them . ) 

The  biographies  of  Thoreau  have  been  several  already 
--the  first  being  his  funeral  eulogy  read  by  Emerson  in 
the  village  church  and  printed  in  the  volume  called  "Ex- 
cursions. "   Then  followed  Channing's  in  1864,  then  an 
English  biography  by  Page,  then  my  own  volume  in  1882, 
and  now  a  more  complete  book  than  any  by  an  English  dis- 
ciple, Mr.  Henry  Salt,  published  two  months  ago  in  Lon- 
don.   The  best  biography,  however,  though  lacking  in 
method  is  that  of  Channing,  now  quite  out  of  print.    Let 
me  quote  from  this  dear  friend  the  account  of  his  [Tho- 
reau's]  last  days.    (Read  it.)    Thoreau's  editor  is  Mr. 
Blake  of  Worcester,  long  a  correspondent  of  the  Concord 
hermit,  and  his  view  of  Thoreau's  character  may  well  be 
cited.    [Read  it.] 


side,  and  give  it  burial  in  the  cloister  of  Santa  Croce, 
where  a  statue  and  inscription  now  do  him  funereal  honor. 
Less  known,  perhaps,  is  the  small  painting  of  Dante  in  the 
Duomo,  here,  with  the  towers  of  Florence,  and  the  land- 
scapes of  hell  and  heaven  introduced  as  accessories- -below 
which  are  those  verses  of  Angelo  Politian,  written  about 
130  years  after  Dante's  death  in  1356.    I  omit  the  Latin, 
though  it  is  good, --as  Politian's  Latin  distiches  commonly 
were: 

Dante  behold,  our  poet  of  the  soul! 

Chanting  of  Heaven,  he  traversed  all  below, 
Well  taught,  he  knew  of  man's  strange  life  the  whole, 

The  midworld  and  the  underworld  of  woe. 
Florence,  his  mother  city,  found  him  oft 

Of  wise  affection,  fit  to  rule  and  guide; 
Virtue,  verse,  art,  all  hold  his  fame  aloft, 

How  then  can  Death  so  grand  a  poet  hide? 
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A  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC  /  PROF.  HARRIS'S  "SPIRITUAL 
SENSE  OF  DANTE'S  DIVINA  COMMEDIA"-- SHAKESPEARE 
AS  SEEN  IN  ITALY 

Florence,  Italy,  May  27,  1890. 

Having  demonstrated  in  my  last  letter,  three  months 
and  a  half  ago,  that  Boston  might  extend  across  the  Atlan- 
tic (as,  indeed,  the  magazine  of  that  name  long  ago  proved), 
I  can  take  up  my  testimony  again  here  in  Florence,  which, 
if  not  exactly  Boston,  in  any  literal  sense,  is  older  and 
more  famous  than  Boston,  though  less  than  half  as  large. 
And  I  have  brought  with  me  all  the  way  from  Boston  Dr . 
Harris's  profound  and  comprehensive  little  book  on  "The 
Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  'Divina  Commedia,'"  so  that  I 
might  read  and  review  it  in  this  birthplace  of  the  poet,  -- 
this  parvi  Florencia  mater  amoris,  --  "mother  Florence 
of  scanty  love  for  me, "--as  he  called  her  in  his  epitaph 
at  Ravenna,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  more  than  five 
centuries  ago .    It  is  doubted  by  the  antiquaries  whether 
Dante  really  did  compose  this  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
with  its  queer  rhyming  Latin  and  its  odd  turn  of  thought; 
but  there  are  marks  of  the  sharp  and  concise  utterance 
of  Dante  in  two  or  three  of  the  lines,  and  even  in  that  one 
which  they  say  is  misspelled,  --Actoremque  suum  petat 
felicior  astris,  which  seems  to  mean  that  his  soul,  more 
fortunate  in  death  than  in  life,  has  gone  to  seek,  not  its 
"author"  (auctor),  but  its  "impeller, "--He  who  gave  it  the 
first  impulse  (actor).    Without  burdening  you  with  the  six 
Latin  lines  of  this  epitaph  (which  is  little  known)  I  will 
translate  them: 

I  sang  of  earthly  empire,  Hell  and  Heaven, 

Beholding  all,  --for  so  my  fate  was  given; 

And  now  my  soul,  this  weary  body's  guest, 

Flies  gladly  to  its  Giver.    Here  doth  rest 

But  Dante's  body,  exiled  even  in  death; 

Ah,  Florence!  scant  thy  love  who  gavest  me  breath! 

Florence  soon  came  to  feel  for  her  great  poet  what  By- 
ron calls  "the  late  remorse  of  love,"  and  several  times  has 
tried  in  vain  to  recall  his  exiled  body  to  his  native  Arno's 


It  was  like  the  suave  and  flattering  Politian  to  glide  over 
Dante's  bitter  quarrel  with  his  people,  and  because  they 
once  elected  him  a  prior  (that  is,  an  alderman),  to  say  that 
"his  own  Florence  often  found  him  a  city  father  in  love  and 
prudence,"  but  Dante  had  no  such  smooth  words  for  the 
Florentines,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death.   And  apparently 
they  deserved  all  the  anger  he  felt  against  them,  --for  they 
were  a  cruel,  treacherous  and  wicked  race,  even  as  they 
were  afterward  in  the  time  of  Macchiavelli,  who  wrote  their 
history,  and  of  Guicciardini,  who  left  private  memoirs  to 
correct  some  of  the  omissions  in  his  own  history.    They 
even  acted  toward  their  best  men  (and  Dante  comes  in  that 
class)  as  the  people  of  Sienna  are  said  to  have  done,  when 
thev  had  been  rescued  from  the  Florentine  invaders  bv  a 
great  captain,  and  were  debating  how  to  reward  him.    A 
citizen  rose  and  said,   "Let  us  put  our  benefactor  to  death 
and  then  worship  him  as  a  saint,  thus  making  him  our  per- 
petual protector, "--which  was  done  at  once.    The  Floren- 
tines actually  did  this  with  Savonarola,  long  after  Dante's 
death,  and  if  the  poet  had  not  staid  away,  they  would  have 
put  him  to  death  two  centuries  earlier,  and  then  wor- 
shiped him ,  as  they  now  do . 

Dr.  Harris  in  his  "Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy," 
and  again  in  this  little  volume  (which  is  a  reprint  from 
that  occasional  quarterly),  shows  himself  quite  as  much 
a  worshiper  of  Dante  as  the  Florentines  themselves,  --but 
he  does  not  murder  his  author  to  begin  with,  as  many 
commentators  do.    It  is  rather  as  poet  and  philosopher 
that  he  worships  Dante,  --not  as  a  man  adorned  with  all 
the  virtues,  --for  this  it  is  clear,  he  was  not,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered.    Dr.  Harris  says:    'Dante  himself 
has  shown  U6  examples  of  anger,  as  we  saw  in  the  In- 
ferno--for  instance,  in  his  treatment  of  Bocca  degli  Abate, 
whose  hair  he  pulled  so  cruelly.    In  the  round  of  anger, 
and  still  more  in  the  round  of  treachery,  he  seemed  to 
give  way  to  anger.    He  made  some  effort  to  justify  him- 
self symbolically  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  hatred  of 
the  sins  that  made  him  mistreat  the  sinners.    But  why 
should  he  be  spiteful  toward  some  of  the  sinners  and  piti- 
ful toward  others?    His  own  weakness  and  proclivities  are 
painted  by  his  sympathies  and  aversions.    In  Purgatory  he 
seems  to  confess  his  own  sin,  and  suffers  the  pain  of  puri- 
fication like  the  other  penitents ."   This  is  treating  him 
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fairly,  though  on  other  occasions  our  author  seems  to 
glide  over  without  remark  some  of  the  atrocities  of  Dan- 
te's temper,  which  was  none  of  the  best  by  nature  and  not 
sweetened,  I  fear,  by  his  ill-fortune.    As  to  the  mathe- 
matical and  natural  science  of  the  poem,  Dr.  Harris 
makes  the  best  excuse  possible  for  the  errors,  mostly 
of  ignorance,  into  which  Dante  fell.    He  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  know  the  Copernican  astronomy  300  years 
before  it  was  discovered . 

Dr.  Harris  says:    "The  theory  of  Copernicus  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  is,  of  course,  very  different  from  the 
astronomy  of  Dante,  and  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  po- 
etic use  he  makes  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems .  Dante 
deals  with  the  starry  heavens  as  they  appear  to  actual  ob- 
servation; while  the  theory  of  Copernicus  exists  only  for 
our  reason  and  is  not  a  poetic  matter."   This  statement  is 
not  quite  the  whole  truth,  for  Dante,  in  common  with  the 
church  of  his  time,  and  for  centuries  afterward,  made 
use  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory  to  build  upon  and  around  our 
little  planet  of  earth  a  whole  theological  universe,  exist- 
ing in  space  and  time,  according  to  them,  with  the  history 
and  fortunes  of  mankind  for  its  center  and  final  cause . 
There  is  a  fresco  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  wherein 
the  universe  thus  is  depicted,  -  -a  series  of  spheres  one 
within  the  other,  with  our  globe  at  the  center,  and  God  at 
the  circumference,  --while  between  are  the  seven  heavens, 
the  planets,  the  empyrean,  etc. ,  --and  all  this  turning  on 
the  revolt  of  Satan  and  the  fall  of  Adam .    But  with  Coper- 
nicus showing  our  earth  as  a  little  body,  tributary  to  the 
sun,  which  in  turn  is  tributary  to  other  worlds  and  other 
systems,  what  becomes  of  this  theological  pre-eminence 
given  to  the  planet  we  live  on?    Some  such  thought  as  this , 
no  doubt,  made  the  cardinals  reject  Copernicus  and  throw 
Galileo  into  prison,  --"accused,"  as  the  terse  inscription 
near  his  prison  in  Rome  puts  it,   "of  having  seen  the  earth 
revolving  round  the  sun."  Dante  might  have  been  no  more 
tolerant  of  Galileo  than  the  cardinals  were,  --for  he  was 
working  with  his  little  telescope  to  explode  the  whole  Dan- 
tesque  world  system,  so  grotesque  to  the  astronomer  and 
geologist  of  today . 

It  is  not  with  the  outward  form  of  the  universe,  how- 
ever, that  Dante  chiefly  concerned  himself.    His  great 
poem,  as  Dr.  Harris  says,   "possesses  a  philosophic  sys- 
tem and  admits  of  allegorical  interpretation.   And  religion, 
like  philosophy,  deals  directly  with  a  first  principle  of  the 
universe,  while,  like  poetry,  it  clothes  its  universal  ideas 
in  the  garb  of  special  events  and  situations."   This  "first 
principle"  of  Dante  is  found  to  be  the  same  with  that  set 
forth  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  (whom  Dr.  Harris  here  brings 
into  accord);  and  the  theology  of  Dante  and  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  again  brought  into  intelligent  relations  with 
the  modern  conceptions  of  science  and  philosophy  and  phi- 
lanthropy.   It  is  not  easy  to  follow  or  condense  the  expo- 
sition given  by  our  author  on  these  points;  but  it  deserves 
to  be  carefully  studied  and  reflected  upon.    When  this  has 
been  done ,  much  will  seem  clear  to  the  reader  that  in  the 
first  moment  may  only  perplex  and  surprise  him .    Such, 
for  example,  is  the  definition  of  the  Third  Person  in  the 
Trinity,  which  in  its  procession  or  unfolding  is  declared 
to  be  'the  universe  in  time  and  space," — and  this  in  a  quite 
peculiar  sense,  which  Dr.  Harris  avers  is  the  actual  view 
taken  by  Dante,  though  in  form  unlike  his  statement.    The 


corollary  on  this,  as  given  by  our  author,  is  worth  quoting: 
"Philosophy  must  certainly  agree  with  religion  in  this;  that 
the  existence  of  matter  and  lower  forms  of  life- -not  only 
these,  but  the  higher  and  highest  forms  of  life  and  finite 
spirit- -are  evidences  of  benevolent  goodness  (grace)  in 
the  First  Principle.    Nature  seems  even  to  the  scientist 
to  be  a  vast  process  of  developing  individuality;  for  the 
fittest  survives,  and  the  fittest  is  the  most  able  to  con- 
quer by  ideas.    All  matter  struggles  to  assume  the  form 
of  man,  or 

•Striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 

Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form.*" 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  convey  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume  to  my  readers;  just  as  it  is  to  de- 
scribe fully  what  Dante  attempts  and  what  he  performs  in 
his  great  religious  poem .   No  American  has  better  under- 
stood or  more  satisfactorily  stated  the  inward  meaning  of 
the  work;  though  several  have  dwelt  more  learnedly  on  the 
history  and  the  technique  of  the  Divine  Comedy.    This 
meaning,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Harris,  is  more  gentle  and 
gracious  than  is  usually  drawn  from  the  first  half  of  the 
poem,  and  accords  better  with  the  Dante  that  Giotto  paint- 
ed in  1300  on  the  chapel  wall  of  the  Bargello  in  Florence, 
than  with  the  sad  and  scowling  face  of  the  poet  in  later 
years,  when  exile  and  contention  had  hardened  the  features 
of  the  proud,  lonely  man.    The  Bargello  portrait,  which 
was  for  centuries  covered  with  whitewash  and  unknown 
(like  many  of  the  other  frescoes  of  Giotto),  is  really  in- 
dispensable for  a  true  knowledge  of  Dante's  face  and 
character.    Giotto,  if  not  a  great  portrait-painter,  had 
the  power  to  delineate  the  character  by  the  features,  as 
we  see  in  his  St.  Francis  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  he  was  not  only  contemporary  with  Dante,  but 
intimate  with  him,  as  intimacy  was  reckoned  in  those  davs. 

Had  any  painter  equally  good  preserved  the  likeness  of 
Shakespeare  for  us,  we  should  know  that  poet  better. 

The  Italians  are  going  to  know  Shakespeare  better, 
now  that  they  have  access  to  his  sonnets  in  their  own 
language .    When  I  was  at  Palermo  in  April  I  found  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  Ragusa's  hotel  a  new  book- -II  Sonetti  di 
William  Shakespeare,   "for  the  first  time  translated  into 
Italian,"  by  Angelo  Olivieri,  a  Palermo  professor;  and 
soon  after  I  got  to  Rome,  the  "New  Anthology"  of  that 
city,  an  excellent  review,  contained  in  its  number  of 
May  1  the  third  of  a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Marriage 
and  the  Loves  of  William  Shakespeare,"  in  which  Prof. 
Olivieri's  book  was  reviewed,  with  extracts.    The  writ- 
er of  these  papers,  Signor  Chiarini,  has  also  translated 
some  of  the  sonnets,  and  naturally  prefers  his  own  ver- 
sion to  that  of  Olivieri;  but  both  of  them  seem  to  me  rea- 
sonably good,  though  it  is  difficult  to  render  in  the  soft 
and  flowing  Italian  of  today  the  energy  of  Shakespeare 's 
expression.    The  reviewer  seems  to  understand  the  his- 
tory of  these  sonnets  better  than  Prof.  Olivieri,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  latest  English  theories  concerning  "the 
dark  lady"  of  Shakespeare's  love,  by  which  she  seems  to 
be  Mary  Fitton,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honor, 
who,  in  1601 ,  had  an  affair  of  love  with  the  young  earl  of 
Pembroke,  Shakespeare's  friend,  who  was  imprisoned 
for  a  time  in  the  Tower,  because  he  refused  to  marry 
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Mistress  Fitton,  as  on  some  accounts  he  should  have 
done.    Thomas  Tyler,  who  edited  the  sonnets  in  London 
about  the  time  Prof.  Olivieri  did  in  Sicily,  is  the  firm 
supporter  of  this  theory;  and  he  makes  it  appear  very 
probable,  both  to  the  Roman  reviewer  and  to  me,  that 
William  Herbert,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  "Mr.  W.  H." 
to  whom  the  Sonnets  were  inscribed,  and  that  Mary  Fitton 
was  the  dark  and  fickle  beauty  of  whom  Shakespeare  com- 
plains so  much  in  the  later  sonnets.    If  so,  he  had  reason 
to  complain,  for  it  seems  that  "Mistress  Mary  quite  con- 
trary" had  not  only  two  husbands  at  different  periods--a 
Capt.  Lougher  and  a  Capt.  Polwhele,  but  also  two  other 
lovers  than  Shakespeare,  by  each  of  whom  she  had  chil- 
dren--Lord  Herbert,  before  he  became  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  whoever  he  was.    She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  married  or  betrothed  to  Capt.  Lougher 
when  very  young,  and  never  to  have  taken  his  name,  since, 
so  late  as  1604,  her  father  in  his  will  calls  her  Mary  Fit- 
ton;  and  she  is  believed  to  have  married  Capt.  Polwhele 
in  1607,  because  in  another  will  of  1608  her  great-uncle 
speaks  of  her  as  'the  now  wife"  of  that  captain.    She  was, 
therefore,  like  the  Samaritan  woman  in  scripture,  well 
qualified  by  experience  to  answer  Shakespeare's  account 
of  her;  while  of  her  dark  beauty,  Mr.  Tyler  finds  evidence 
in  a  funeral  monument  at  Gawsworth  in  England,  on  which 
Lady  Alice  Fitton  and  her  two  daughters  are  carved  in 
colored  marble,  --showing  that  Mary's  eyes  and  hair  were 
black.    From  which  and  from  other  circumstances,  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  Italian  reviewer  conclude  that  Mary  Fitton 
was  the  capricious  and  immoral  person  with  whom  at  one 
time  Shakespeare,  and  afterward  his  young  patron,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  were  in  love,  as  the  Sonnets  seem  to 
declare.    An  Italian,  looking  back  upon  the  social  history 
of  his  own  country  300  years  ago,  could  easily  believe 
this;  and  the  state  of  things  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  in  England  does  not  make  it  improbable. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  like  those  of  Petrarch 
and  Sidney—even  those  of  Dante--derive  added  interest 
from  the  personal  element  in  them;  but  that  is  far  from 
being  their  chief  merit .    I  suppose  the  most  famous  son- 
nets ever  written  were  those  of  Petrarch  to  Laura,  500 
years  ago,  of  which  Prof.  Willard  Fiske,  in  his  special 
library  here  at  Florence  has  so  many  editions,  along  with 
the  other  books  written  by  and  about  Petrarch,  in  his  re- 
markable collection.    Next  to  Petrarch's  sonnets  in  fame, 
and  beyond  them  in  merit,  come  those  of  Shakespeare, 
written  nearly  300  years  ago,  and  now  the  subject  of  al- 
most as  many  commentaries  as  Dante  and  Petrarch  re- 
ceive.   It  is  not  yet  fully  decided  who  Laura  was,  or 
whether  she  ever  existed;  and  the  same  doubt  must  re- 
main concerning  Shakespeare's  anti- Laura,  or  dark- 
haired  siren .    But  the  sonnets  are  just  as  attractive 
whether  the  jury  agree  on  a  verdict  or  not . 
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[38]                THE    LATE  RUFUS   KING.  "M  1  *  5*  3  S  "H  I  %  1  f  l*  1  11  f 1 

5                  'JO   'SCO-"  B"5'S3|_,k"«*3          •-« 

At  the  session  of  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence  on  Thurs-  M   2   c   %  .2   %  £  'j^  °  G.«"8   ©•§,(£>,.  jjfe 

day,  Sept.  3,  1891,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Professor  £4)-^"^^.'^0'S  2°.  jas'su^S 

Wayi.and,  presiding,  it  was  voted,  upon  the  announcement  of  Mr.  *  K  >>,2  ^  S   c  |  «  .§  .2  .2   =»  "2   *   «  •£  .2   if 

King's  death,  that  a  brief  memoir  of  him  be  prepared  by  the  Sec-  •-     .  -3  «-   §  "3  "go  £  ^  £  .2   *  "°..  «   m"0  "S   JJ  ^ 

retary  for  the  Journal  of  Social  Science.     In  accordance  with  that  ■oir§tic3,iS2-;=  I/1i.5*«'lBj=*-" 

vote,  the  following  pages  have  been  written.  a"*Z-«<un-a  2  ,°,   3  ■:   s   b  1   S  Jq   § 

The  Hon.  Rufus  King  was  the  son  of  Edward  King,  of  Chilli-  2313=  -2. 2   "•g"'  "*«*>'£   %-*o~E£ 

cothe,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born,  May  30,  1817  ;  and  he  died  at  ■■D'gi,3        c  3   o"  tj3"0"o|J-£»:o 

Cincinnati,  where  he  had  resided  for  half  a  century,  March  25,  «  ^  «,  ■§   g  «     - -o   k  «■£•«)        n1*0. 2  US 

1891.     His  father  was  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  c  '«  "°  "I  ""   «r  «>   S   8  s*!^-§£«SSl2 

Senator  in  Congress,   Minister  to   England,  and  the  occupant  of  '*   s  i   b  «  "2   £  i  »<  t   u   S  •;   ^  „        ft  b  - 

,  4J--00            Oo^O  o«3i5T)'aiicjS 

other  high  positions  in  the  national  government  at  the  close  of  the  JcB-ooao'"  cfi       "  S  b'-w  8* 

last  century.     His  mother  was  Sarah  Worthington,  a  daughter  of  g  c3       r=  *^"   ^   £     „  .2  '"p^s-oS.!.*^^ 

Thomas  Worthington,  who,  coming  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  before  «  "o   §  -3;  •£  3   u„  ,|l,  3  o   ^mu  j   E   ao" 


"S   5   2    ?  .2        £«!      ?^uo*-g 


1800,  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  and  was  Gov-      £fe<rrW'"a.co"a  2   o   §  -a   y  ►$ 


<U    .S 


£  si  5  "  =3  K  "?  U        3  Ji  5  '3  .2  8 


t>  c  .5  « 


ernor  of  Ohio 'from  1814  to   1818.     Mr.  King  was,  therefore,  of  *JrtB.iH?,2~'M>>      2  "^   Ji  «  o   S        ~   * 

New  England  and  Federalist  ancestry  on  the  paternal  side  and  of  *>        j:   «  3       -S  '£  "j»        rt^<^.n«~o"''SS 

Virginian  and  Democratic  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side ;  and  on  '5i^'*"^!;""''E7>>I.?i2^h-."*'l/>o^'0 

both   sides  his  ancestors   were  public-spirited  and    distinguished  a.o4»-4-.°,°H3*-m§'c"3>5^ccrt 

persons.     His  father,  Edward  King,  was  eloquent,  vivacious,  and  "S  £  •-   §>  1>   &   *>  '"5    L  -5  ""  *   «  g  «  ~     q.'~   6  •- 

popular,  and  practised  law  in  Chillicothe  with  much  success.  i!a=lrt«ffio,iuusOB„u>>iE,.  «iJS 

ja   «     •   1-!    1     ^  "^b  kh  .—  ;-:        w    i»  _a  .—   ™»   o 
Rufus  Kings  education  was   begun  under    Bishop  Chase,  the 

uncle  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  at  Gambier,  in  Ohio,  the  seat  of 

Kenyon  College;  but  he  was  sent  from  that  institution  about  1836 

to   Harvard  University,  where  he  entered  the  class  of  the  poet 

Lowell  and  the  sculptor  Story,  and,  like  them,  after  graduating  in 

1838,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  under  Judge  Story  and 

Professor  Greenleaf,  where  he  graduated  with  distinction  in  1840. 

His  class  at  Harvard,  both  in  the  college  and  the  Law  School,  was 

distinguished  for  the  talent  of  its  members;  and  young  King  was 

one  of  the  most  prominent  among  them.     He  was  associated  with 

James  Russell  Lowell  as    editor  of   the  lively  college  magazine, 

Harvardiana,  and  had,  both  then  and  afterward,  a  strong  tendency 


mitted  to  the  bar  in  Cincinnati;  and,  while  waiting  for  practice,     ^      £2t)J~^o^o.c^°.I"<'"i  M^<u 


toward  literature.     Returning  to  Ohio  in  1841,  Mr.  King  was  ad-     .2      £.2  §--.2  £•£  u£  «  2  -S  X'"  ££  '-  IS  .2   2 

■5-Xti        .2        3  ■       ...  5  ^        *?  eo  00   u 


he  studied  political  auestions.  and  became  a  contributor  to  one  of  «3<      ..  «  he  •-  2  5  ,„  "o  2  „    .c  S.S.23  *  '3  rf  w 

the  city  newspapers,  the  Evening  Chronicle,  edited  by  Edward  D.  "O      "  &'£■%%  E'c  o  Z  <.,  z^  **"■-  "2  3  >  **   2   >» 

Mansfield.     But  he  never  aspired  to  political  office,  and  after  his  rt      m2  ^  S  m  .2*      «  5  «  £!  c      §S.  o   S'S 

marriage,  in  1843,  to   Miss   Margaret  Rives,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  "E^^^S^fTj^S-^El^cS0      22,  -a   2   > 

Landon   Rives,  of  Virginia,   who  had  settled  in  Cincinnati,    Mr.  o»  g^  S-S  ^  *  E  g  °  2i  >>^  e  °  8  *•  'jf 

King  devoted  himself  to  domestic,  professional,  and  social  life.  —  3  ""'  ^  *o-o  §*"  u  -2  £      IS-g  a  :2  ^.2  —  <j  {3  .- 

One  of  his  biographers  says  of  the  period  of  his  life  from  1843  to  i;C-~c"*8~2'--^w*]irt8,!»'0"cl8  3   »-   2 

1868  :—  («'5^-2o^«E5SKlurt*«rt«rt-c  o  "3  -a 

He  resisted  all  temptation  by  the  political  parties  of  the  day,  •£o.|'ci28'"oWlo3.-J-J^^'*'gC  e   a'u 

I  which  would  gladly  have  given  him  any  position  in  flieir  gift,  and  <*--£3o4>'3lui3«'o{3l  ^*  _  —  ""  3  "S  I!  -c  « 
(  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  known  only  as  an  honorable  and  ^-£  ^«^E^"1u!'i£'So^*  go-£ 
ii  successful  practitioner  at  the  bar.     But  in  the  very  nature  of  things  c.£--'5cu'ic?£"j        -  «  2 "«  *  •«  "c"0-^ 

II  he  could  not  escape  preferment.     He  was  offered  the  Supreme  ,*} -o  >r:  §  ^ ^H  S^'o^'o'^  "2  q,£  c  £       S   § 


Judgeship  of  Ohio  upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Gholson  ;  but  this  '55  g  f.~  o2a.c2tJ°.tJg"§5*»i---S  .£'«« 

|i  great  honor,  conferred  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  he  also  de-  g/|  ^  «  m  *  «  ^  a  ^  g,  g  .S  ^  m  g,  2  « "|  >»  J   u  "g 

clined,  preferring  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  his  profession  to  o»i*-1j«,~<o<*6*3  ="•§  "SES      ^B'S  w"So 

any  public  distinction.     But  there  was  one  phase  of  public  life  £  JZ  2  oS  0-  M  =-^-S  ^  3  ^ .  2  So-S  •£  c  "3  >>  g   b'JJ 

ii  with  which  Mr.  King  fully  and  heartily  identified  himself,—  public  •gc*-S'ns2^Cv2'5-g^c^^0i!^  8  '£  -5 

i  education.     He  loved  it,  and  wrought  zealously  in  its  behalf.     He  ^  .  mc  2  O  gj  ^^  ^  >>.2  CL*g-"^c1^'^  ^2'*- 

recognized  its  immense  importance  to  the  Republic,  and  devoted  •«;  13  -J  M  uc.S  «  «fl  *  2jS  c73  ET\2  ,o-a'>^,°  m"° 

many  years  to  a  thorough  study  of  its  institutions.     This  became  £  "  *  ^-|  g  §  ^"g  c  »<  c  «  2  o«  g  ^"§  .S.S   § 

known  ;  and  in  1851  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  pub-  SjTit  g  g'C|  «„£«  g  i^-2  "Eo^i-c-c  rt^>w 

lie  schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  for  over  twenty  years  was  continu-  o  55  «  ^  ^_^  o  |  ^  «  ^  jj  '3  «  g  jg  *  S  _g  ^  ffi   g   | 

ously  identified  with  them.     Soon  after  his  election  Judge  Bellamy  en*      i-l^so.u'3SHa  wS  «&«<!?«  toy 


estimates,  and  all  insidious  'incidentals,'  as  the  official  pickings 
and  stealings  were  called,  he  always  stood  firm  ;  and  it  was  by  just 
such  sturdy  resistance,  always  aided  by  his  fellow-members  of  the 
board,  that  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  safeguard  of  the  city 
finances." 

Such,  in  his  relation  to  the  city  of  his  abode,  was  the  member  of 
our  Association  whose  loss  we  deplore ;  and  to  such  men,  of  public 
service  and  of  private  virtues,  the  work  of  Social  Science  most 
naturally  falls  in  our  country.  Had  he  been  ambitious  of  political 
honors  he  would  not,  for  so  many  years,  have  cast  in  his  lot  with 
those  who  aspire  to  no  political  office,  though  ready  to  perform  the 
duties  of  any  station  to  which  they  may  be  called.  His  was  the 
distinction,  among  a  people  who  seek  the  emoluments  as  well  as 
the  honors  of  office,  steadfastly  to  decline  salaried  positions,  and 
to  render  that  unpaid  service  to  his  fellow-citizens  which  our  sys- 
tem in  its  perfection  requires.  He  took  part  in  our  meetings  at 
Cincinnati  in  1878,  and  for  many  years  in  Saratoga,  because  he 
liked  to  hear  what  earnest  thinkers  had  to  say,  and  was  ready 
to  add  his  judicious  and  well-considered  word.  The  ornament  of 
the  bar,  he  was  no  less  the  ornament  of  any  assembly  in  which  he 
took  part, —  a  clear  reasoner,  a  modest  proposer  of  useful  truth, 
and  a  seconder  of  whatever  was  beneficial  to  the  country  and  the 
world.  He  might  have  filled  the  stations  to  which  his  ancestors 
were  called ;  for  he  was  a  senatorial  person,  and,  as  Horace  said 
of  his  friend,  and  Milton  of  John  Bradshaw,  consul  non  unius 
anni.  But  he  chose  the  more  quiet  path  of  liberal  studies  and 
professional  eminence ;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  give  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  house  and  of  his  mind  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  with  Horatian  ease  and  with  Christian 
generosity.  In  all  this  he  was  happily  seconded  by  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  who  survives  him,  and  to  whom  all  who  knew  Mr.  King  ac- 
cord that  sympathy  which  is  the  best  offering  of  human  nature  in 
such  a  bereavement. 

f.  b.  s. 

Concord,  November  4,  1891. 
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PREFACE. 

In  writing  this  biography  of  Dr.  Howe,  I  have  kept 
in  view  two  or  three  things  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  notify  my  readers.  As  the  family  of  Dr.  Howe 
are  preparing  a  more  extended  biography,  with 
many  extracts  from  letters  and  journals,  I  have  not 
made  much  use  of  these  sources  of  information, 
unless  I  found  them  in  print  at  the  time,  or  soon 
after  the  time,  when  they  were  written.  But  I  have 
made  free  use  of  the  memorial  volume  which  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Howe  printed  just  after  his  death,  in 
1876,  and  which  I  edited  for  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. For  that  volume  Mrs.  Howe  wrote,  at  our 
request,  a  short  memoir,  which  I  have  used,  without 
hesitation,  and  sometimes  without  acknowledgment, 
in  the  following  pages.  I  have  also  had  access  to  a 
great  mass  of  papers  concerning  John  Brown  and  his 
campaigns  in  Kansas  and  Virginia,  some  of  which, 
although   used   in   my   "  Life   and   Letters  of  John 
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Brown  "  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers,  1885),  I  have 
again  made  use  of  in  this  volume,  taking  the  material 
from  my  former  book  in  which  the  same  facts  were 
more  fully  set  forth.  I  have  added,  however,  some 
particulars,  concerning  Wendell  Phillips  and  Gov- 
ernor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  which  have  not 
before  been  made  public. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Howe  covered  so  many  years  and 
so  many  exploits  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
untold  much  that  would  have  illustrated  his  character, 
and  would  have  added  material  facts  to  the  history 
of  his  life.  But  while  doing  this,  I  have  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  introduce  other  information,  little  known  or 
perhaps  entirely  forgotten,  if  it  threw  light  on  the 
period  of  which  I  was  writing,  or,  sometimes,  ex- 
plained the  attitude  taken  by  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
friends,  at  critical  moments  of  the  political  conflict 
in  which  they  were  engaged  for  so  many  years. 
The  address  prepared  by  Daniel  Webster,  for  the 
Anti-Texas  Convention  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1845,  is 
the  longest  of  these  digressions  from  the  forward 
course  of  Dr.  Howe's  biography;  but  the  value  of  this 
paper,  and  the  varying  connection  of  its  author  with 
the  great  struggle  for  human  freedom  which  followed 
its  publication,  made  it  seem  needful  to  introduce  it. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  reprinted  since 
1845,  and  the  fact  that  it  originated  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, though  several  times  made  public,  has  hardly 
impressed  itself  on  our  political  history.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  for 
the  facts  concerning  it. 

I  have  quoted  the  language  of  Dr.  Howe  wherever 
I  could,  in  preference  to  using  my  own,  in  order  to 
exhibit  as  fully,  as  possible  his  intellectual  character, 
to  which  his  writings  were  an  imperfect  index,  but 
an  indispensable  one.  Few  men  could  write  more 
forcibly  or  reason  more  logically  than  he  ;  and  yet 
scarcely  any  man  seemed,  at  times,  to  be  so  careless 
of  the  written  word  as  Dr.  Howe  was.  My  own 
acquaintance  with  him  began  in  1852,  and  was  very 
intimate  from  about  1856  until  his  death.  I  can, 
therefore,  speak  with  some  confidence  of  those  traits 
in  his  character  which  were  prominent  after  he 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  ;  but  for  his  youthful  career, 
I  have  depended  on  his  own  statements  to  me,  on  the 
testimony  of  others,  and  on  the  general  knowledge 
that  early  experiences  and  long-continued  observa- 
tion in  that  region  which  romantic  and  chivalrous 
natures  frequent,  may  have  given  me.  It  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  know,  both  in  youth  and  in  age,  several 
of  the  most  romantic  characters  of  our  century  ;  and 
among  these  one  of  the  most  romantic  was  certainly 
the  hero  of  these  pages.  That  he  was  indeed  a  hero, 
the  events  of  his  life  sufficiently  declare  ;  that  he  had 
other   traits   less   uncommon   and   more  practical,  I 


have  occasionally  intimated  in  the  course  of  this  nar- 
ration. Like  his  nature,  his  fortunes  were  romantic  ; 
and  very  few  men  of  our  century— hardly  even  Gari- 
baldi or  John  Brown— have  connected  their  names 
with  so  much  that. was  at  once  adventurous,  momen- 
tous, and  permanently  successful. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mrs.  Howe  and 
her  daughters,  to  Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  her  son- 
in-law,  and  to  Dr.  Howe's  dear  friend  and  my  own, 
Mr.  Francis  William  Bird,  of  East  Walpole,  for 
invaluable  aid  in  performing  what  has  been  to  all  of 
us  a  labor  of  love. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Concord,  Mass.,  August  1,  1891. 


DR.  S.  G.  HOWE,  1855 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

I  HAVE  been  asked,  as  I  was  asked  ten  years  ago, 
when  an  edition  of  Theodore  Parker's  "Pray era  " 
was  reprinted,  to  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  the  man, 
whom  I  knew  intimately,  and  whom  few  that  saw  or 
heard  him  could  ever  forget.  He  was  born  in  Lexing- 
ton, two  miles  south  of  the  battle-ground  (where  his 
grandfather  commanded  the  minute-men  of  Lexington, 
April  19,  1775),  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  John  Parker, 
Aug.'  24,  1810  ;  he  died  in  Florence,  May  10,  1860, 
and  is  buried,  with  Landor,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  other 
illustrious  Protestants,  in  the  small  and  crowded  ceme- 
tery outside  the  old  walls  of  that  city  of  Dante  and 
Michael  Angelo,  —  men  whom  he  resembled  in  courage 
and  faith,  and  somewhat  in  fortune.  I  would  not  com- 
pare him  to  the  half-insane  monk,  Savonarola,  whom  he 
equalled  as  a  preacher;  for  Parker  never  yielded  to  the 
delusions  of  power,  and  never  had  occasion  to  recant  or 
retract.  Over  his  grave,  two  months  ago,  the  sculptor 
Story,  with  funds  contributed  by  the  friends  of  free- 
dom and  of  Parker,  — they  were  never  disjoined,  — 
placed  a  monument  bearing  the  Platonic  features  of 
the  man,  and  inscribed,  — 

THEODORE  PARKER, 

THE    GREAT    AMERICAN    PREACHER. 

This  volume  will  indicate  how  early  and  by  what 
rich  eloquence,  yet  simple,  searching,  and  full  of  high 
aspiration,  Parker  won  this  title.  He  had  educated 
himself  at  home,  and  in  the  schools  which  he  taught, 
rather  than  in  those  where  he  was  pupil,  when,  in 
1834,  he  entered  the  Divinity  School  of  Cambridge, 
where  Andrews  Norton,  Henry  Ware  the  younger,  and 
Doctor  Palfrey,  the  historian,  became  his  instructors  in 
theology.  Graduating  thence  in  1836,  he  entered  the 
pulpit  with  diffidence  and  hope,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  began  to  preach  as  a  pastor  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  where  the  sermons  in  this  collection  were  deliv- 
ered to  a  small  congregation,  gradually  growing  larger 
as  the  remarkable  powers  of  this  rustic  scholar  and 
apostle  began  to  be  appreciated  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  Boston,  of  which  Parker's  country  parish  has 
now  become  a  rural  quarter.  In  1837-45  it  was,  as 
Ellery  Channing  said  of  Baker  Farm,  a 

"  Cell  of  seclusion, 
Haunt  of  old  Time," 

where  the  hours  were  long,  the  books  many,  the  scho- 
lastic friends  few,  and  where  Parker  laid  broad  the 
foundations  of  that  scholarship  which  he  afterward 
used  so  effectively.  But  in  these  early  sermons  little 
display  of  learning  appears  ;  here  is  heart  speaking  to 
heart,  and  soul  inquiring  of  soul,  not  with  Hebrew 
treachery,  but  with  Saxon  sincerity,  ' '  Art  thou  in 
health,  my  brother?  " 
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In  1843  his  own  physical  health  began  to  suffer,  and 
he  took  a  year's  furlough  for  a  visit  to  Europe,  where 
no  man  ever  put  his  days  to  better  interest,  —  fixing 
in  his  retentive  mind,  through  those  searching  and 
profound  eyes  of  his,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
religious,  political,  and  social  world  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  the  situation  of  cities,  the  manners  of  men,  the 
secret  treasure  of  libraries,  and  the  marvellous  accumu- 
lations of  art,  religious  and  pagan.  Fortunate  in  his 
companions,  among  whom  were  Horace  Mann,  Dr.  Howe 
the  philanthropist,  and  his  poetic  wife,  he  was  also 
fortunate  in  the  friends  fie  made  in  England  and 
Germany,  among  whom  may  be  named  that  venerable 
scholar,  Dr.  Martineau,  who  has  done  for  his  native 
country  what  Parker  did  for  America,  through  a  longer 
life  and  a  more  precise  scholarship,  though  with  an 
eloquence  less  fervid  and  popular. 

Returned  to  New  England,  Parker  soon  found  himself 
invited  to  preach  to  a  larger  audience  in  Boston,  and 
there,  Feb.  16,  1845,  he  gave  his  first  discourse  in  the 
old  Melodeon  on  Washington  Street,  on  "The  Indis- 
pensableness  of  True  Religion  for  Man's  Welfare  in 
his  Individual  and  Social  Life."  That  title  might 
serve  for  the  whole  body  of  his  doctrine  and  especially 
for  this  volume,  —  since  true  religion  and  man's  wel- 
fare are  his  constant  themes  in  these  pages.  But  the 
place  and  the  crisis  —  the  same  which  the  young  poet 
Lowell  depicted  in  his  verses  of  that  period  ("The 
Present  Crisis  ")  —  soon  invited  him  to  a  mission  truly 
apostolic,  in  which  he  fairly  earned  the  name  our 
sculptor  has  given  him.  It  was  left  for  Story's  friend, 
this  same  young  poet,  Lowell,  in  1848,  when  Parker 
had  been  for  three  years  wrestling  with  principalities 
and  powers  at  Boston,  to  describe  the  great  preacher 
in  words  which  need  but  little  change,  in  view  of  his 
later  life,  —  so  true  is  the  critical  insight:  — 

"  Here  comes  Parker,  the  Orson  of  parsons,  a  man 
Whom  the  Church  undertook  to  put  under  her  han ; 


But  the  ban  was  too  small,  or  the  man  was  too  big, 
For  he  recks  not  their  bells,  books,  and  candles  a  fig. 
He  don't  look  like  a  man  who  would  stay  treated  shabbily, 
Sophroniscus's  son's  head  o'er  the  features  of  llabelais ; 
He  bangs  and  bethwacks  them,  —  their  backs  he  salutes 
With  the  whole  tree  of  knowledge  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Now,  P.'s  creed  than  yours  may  be  lighter  or  darker, 
Bnt  in  one  thing  't  is  clear  he  has  faith ;   namely —  Parker. 
And  this  is  what  makes  him  the  crowd-drawing  preacher, 
There 's  a  background  of  god  to  each  hard-working  feature; 
Every  word  that  he  speaks  has  been  fierily  furnaced 
In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  has  struggled  in  earnest. 

Bnt  his  periods  fall  on  you,  stroke  after  stroke, 
Like  the  blows  of  a  lumberman  felling  an  oak. 


Ton  forget  the  man  wholly,  —  you  're  thankful  to  meet 
With  a  preacher  who  smacks  of  the  field  and  the  street, 
And  to  hear,  you  're  not  over-particular  whence, 
Almost  Taylor's  profusion,  quite  Latimer's  sense." 


This  last  line  might  well  describe  these  early  ser- 
mons: and  hdre  I  might  leave  the  subject.  But  the 
great  work  of  Parker's  life  was  still  before  him  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  as  that  of  most  men  is.  He  preached 
in  Boston,  and  lectured  and  spoke  at  political  gather- 
ings and  before  committees  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, for  fourteen  years  after  February,  1845,  and 
both  his  toil  and  its  result  were  enormous.  The  labor 
broke  him  down,  and  in  January,  1859,  he  left  Boston 
for  the  West  Indies,  Switzerland,  and,  finally,  Italy; 
from  that  beautiful  land  he  never  returned.  His  mortal 
illness  came  upon  him  at  Rome,  but  he  refused  to  die 
in  that  seat  of  ecclesiastic  tyranny,  and  what  was  then 
political  slavery.  He  bent  his  will,  strong  even  in 
that  agony,  toward  the  freer  air  of  Florence,  and  in 
that  he  breathed  for  a  few  weeks,  with  pain  and  lan- 
guor, until  death  came  to  relieve  him  one  lovely 
morning  in  May,  — 

"  And  there,  at  Florence,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
.And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ,1 
Under  whose  colors  he  had  fought  so  long." 

I  have  cited  Lowell,  our  second  among  American 
critics,  as  to  the  Parker  of  1845-48.  Let  me  now 
recall  the  words  of  a  critic,  greater  and  of  profounder 
insight,  Emerson,  uttered  at  the  funeral  service  for 
Parker  at  Boston,  in  June,  1860.  Thev  cover  the 
period  following  that  in  which  Lowell  described  him, 
and  have  even  greater  weight :  — 

"He  has  so  woven  himself  in  these  few  years  (1845-1859) 
into  the  history  of  Boston,  that  he  can  never  be  left  out  of 
your  auuals.  In  the  plain  lessons  of  Theodore  Parker,  in 
this  Music  Hall,1  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  in  legislative  committee 
rooms,  the  true  temper  and  authentic  record  of  those  days 
will  be  read.  The  next  generation  will  care  little  for  fine 
gentlemen  who  behaved  shabbily,  but  it  will  read  very  intel- 
ligently in  his  rough  story,  fortified  with  exact  anecdotes, 
precise  with  names  and  dates,  what  part  was  taken  by  each 
actor ;  who  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of.  humanity ;  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  civilization  at  a  hard  pinch,  —  and  who 
blocked  its  course.  In  terrible  earnest  he  denounced  the 
public  crime,  and  meted  out  to  every  official,  high  and  low, 
his  true  portion.  He  took  away  the  reproach  of  silent  con- 
sent that  would  otherwise  have  lain  against  the  indignant 
minority.  The  brave  know  the  brave.  His  manly  enemies 
honored  him  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  his  great  hospitable 
heart  was  the  sanctuary  to  which  every  soul  conscious  of  an 
earnest  opinion  came  for  sympathy.  For  every  sound  heart 
lovesta  responsible  person,  —  one  who  does  not  in  generous 
company  say  generous  things,  and  in  mean  company  base 


1  I  make  no  scruple  to  apply  this  eulogy  of  the  "  banished  Nor- 
folk "  to  Theodore  Parker,  for  Jesus  was  his  captain,  though  not 
his  God.  It  has  never  been  said  that  the  Romans  were  more  valiant 
when  their  general  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  than  when  he  was 
imitated  as  a  hero. 

1  He  preached  there  for  seven  years. 
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things,  but  says  one  thing,  now  cheerfully,  now  indignantly, 
but  always  because  he  must.  Ah,  my  brave  brother!  it  seems 
as  if,  in  a  frivolous  age,  our  loss  were  immense,  and  your 
place  cannot  be  supplied.  But  the  nature  of  the  world  will 
affirm  to  all  men,  in  all  times,  that  which  for  twenty-five 
years  you  valiantly  spoke  ;  the  winds  of  Italy  murmur  the 
same  truth  over  your  grave;  the  winds  of  America  over  these 
bereaved  streets.  The  sea  that  bore  your  mourners  home 
affirms  it,  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  the  inspirations  of 
youth;  whilst  the  polished  and  pleasant  traitors  to  human 

rights,  with  perverted  learning  and  disgraced  graces,  rot  and 
are  forgotten  with  their  double  tongue,  saying  all  that  is 
sordid  for  the  corruption  of  man." 

It  was  needful  for  Emerson  to  say  this,  with  a  cen- 
sure as  sharp  as  Parker's  own,  in  that  dismal  day  be- 
fore our  Civil  War,  when  the  horizon  looked  darkest, 
and  the  fortunes  of  our  country  trembled  in  the  balance. 
Much  has  been  destroyed  and  forgotten  since  then,  and 
much  will  hereafter  come  into  remembrance  that  has 
been  for  a  time  forgotten. 

"  Now  has  descended  a  serener  hour, 
And  with  inconstant  fortune  friends  retnrn." 

I  seem  to  recognize  in  the  advanced  theology  of  An- 
dover  and  Princeton,  in  the  promotion  to  high  clerical 
preferment  of  the  tolerant  and  forward-looking  Dr. 
Brooks,  and  in  the  lofty  theologic  ideal  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  whom  crowds  in  Boston  and  Brooklyn  throng 
to  hear,  some  of  the  harvest  for  which  Emerson  and 
Parker  sowed  the  seed. 


KS^-Z'i-  { c. 


F.  B.  SANBORN. 


Concord, 

January  24, 1892. 
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(Looking  out  from  his  carriage) 


DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS,  1905 
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[41] 
WHITTER,  GILBERT  WHITE,  AND  THOREAU'S 
POEMS  ON  SMOKE  AND  MIST 

The  critic  on  Whittier's  "Snow-Bound"  in  the  London 
Spectator  is  shown  by  a  New  Hampshire  correspondent  to 
be  all  wrong.    What  our  poet  said  was,  -- 

"As  Surrey  hills  to  mountains  grew 
In  White  of  Selborne's  loving  view." 

Now  what  Gilbert  White  said  was  this,  in  his  first  let- 
ter to  Thomas  Pennant,  giving  a  description  of  the  location 
of  Selborne  in  Hampshire  County,  but  on  the  edge  of  Sur- 
rey and  Sussex,  was  this:    "The  prospect  is  bounded  to  the 
southeast  and  east  by  the  vast  range  of  mountains,  called 
the  Sussex  Downs,  by  Guild  Down  near  Guildford,  and  by 
the  Downs  round  Dorking  and  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  to  the 
northeast."   My  correspondent  adds:    "You  see  the  first 
blood  and  first  knockdown  are  for  our  good  Quaker  after 
all;  for  he  has  Gilbert  White  to  back  him .    His  English 
critic  evidently  got  the  'Parturiunt  Montes*  into  his  head-- 
if  anything  can  be  got  into  his  head. 

"If  such  things  are  done  in  the  'Greenleaf  what  will  be 
done  in  the  dry?    In  his  next  notice  he  may  speak  of  Caleb, 
or  Martin  Van  Buren  Whittier." 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  gooseberry  is  such 
a  favorite  fruit  in  England- -and  why  do  we  not  grow  such 
berries  here?    Only  the  largest  and  earliest  varieties 
should  be  grown,  such  as  Winham's  Industry  or  Keepsake, 
both  excellent.    Like  everything  else,  gooseberries  re- 
spond to  good  treatment,  and  should  be  annually  manured. 
It  is  marvellous  how  a  healthy,  vigorous  bush  will  swell 
up  its  fruit  compared  with  a  half- starved  one.   Frequently 
gooseberry  bushes  are  over-pruned;  instead  of  cutting  the 
growths  hard  in  and  forming  a  mass  of  spurs,  it  is  better 
to  merely  thin  out  the  weaker  shoots ,  giving  light  and  room 
to  those  remaining.    The  crop  will  thus  be  much  heavier 
and  finer  in  every  way.    Last  season  gooseberries  sold 
from  30s.  to  33s.  per  cwt:  green;  that  is,  from  7  to  9 
cents  a  pound  in  England. 

The  black  currant,  seldom  grown  extensively  in  this 
country,  is  also  very  common  in  Hampshire  and  farther 
north.    The  fruit  is  large,  always  in  demand  and  sells  at 
good  paying  prices .   They  root  readily  from  cuttings  like 
gooseberries,  and,  planted  out  again  when  large  enough, 
six  feet  apart  each  way,  on  a  rather  moist,  rich  soil, 
manured  annually,  give  good  crops .    Starved,  neglected 
bushes  seldom  do  much  good,  and  fall  a  prey  to  disease 
and  insects.    The  young  wood  always  produces  the  finest 
fruit.    Prices  range  from  5  cents  a  pound  in  plentiful 
years  to  10  cents  in  scarce  seasons.    Our  red  and  white 
currants  are  not  grown  so  much,  but,  providing  the  larg- 
est varieties  are  grown,  good  prices  may  be  obtained, 
usually  about  6  cents  per  pound. 

Women  do  much  gardening  in  England,  but  little 
fruit-raising,  it  seems.    The  Horticultural  Times  says: 
"The  cultivation  of  early  vegetables  and  choice  fruit  is 
recommended  especially  to  women.    It  is  not  laborious, 


does  not  require  great  physical  strength,  and  yet  fur- 
nishes proper  exercise  for  both  mind  and  body.    There 
is  little  heavy  work,  and  that  little  can  be  hired.    Not 
much  land  is  required,  and  no  expensive  implements. 
The  Channel  Island,  French,  German,  Flemish  and 
Dutch  women,  who  help  in  the  fields,  are  strong  and 
hardy,  and  rear  a  stalwart  race.    The  fine  ladies,  who 
now  find  a  few  minutes  in  the  garden  too  much  for  them, 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  long  spell  of  garden  work . 
Beginning  with  a  few  hours  a  day,  at  the  close  of  a  month 
they  could  do  their  six  or  eight  hours  easily,  and  their 
sleep,  appetite  and  general  health  would  gain  by  it." 

Our  New  England  women  have  something  to  do  with 
the  making  of  maple  sugar,  --and  now  the  smoke  of  the 
sugar  camp  will  soon  begin  to  rise  in  the  upland  air  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire .    Thoreau  says : 

The  sluggish  smoke  curls  up  from  some  deep  dell, 

The  stiffened  air  exploring  in  the  dawn, 

And  making  slow  acquaintance  with  the  day; 

Delaying  now  upon  its  heavenward  course, 

In  wreathed  loiterings  dallying  with  itself. 

With  as  uncertain  purpose  and  slow  deed 

As  its  half -wakened  master  by  the  hearth, 

Whose  mind  still  slumbering  and  sluggish  thoughts 

Have  not  yet  swept  into  the  onward  current 

Of  the  new  day; --and  now  it  streams  afar. 

This  is  the  early  morning  smoke,  which,  when  the 
woodman  rouses,  he  at  once  sets  in  motion;  and  beauti- 
fully are  its  wanderings  personated  by  Thoreau  *s  poetic 
description: 

First  in  the  dusky  dawn  he  sends  abroad 
His  early  scout,  his  emissary,  smoke, 
The  earliest,  latest  pilgrim  from  the  roof. 
And  while  he  crouches  still  beside  the  hearth, 
Nor  musters  courage  to  unbar  the  door, 
It  has  gone  down  the  glen  with  the  light  wind, 
And  o'er  the  plain  unfurled  its  venturous 

wreath, 
Draped  the  tree-tops,  loitered  upon  the  hill, 
And  warmed  the  pinions  of  the  early  bird; 
And  now,  perchance,  high  in  the  crispy  air, 
Has  caught  sight  of  the  day  o'er  the  earth's 

edge, 
And  greets  its  master's  eye  at  his  low  door, 
As  some  refulgent  cloud  in  the  upper  sky. 

This  is  not  the  best  of  the  poems  on  Smoke  which 
Thoreau  wrote,  --of  that  better  one  Emerson  said:    *His 
classic  poem  on  'Smoke*  suggests  Simonides,  but  is  bet- 
ter than  any  poem  of  Simonides."  Even  so  it  might  be 
said  of  his  "Mist,"  which  has  all  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  Greek  lyrics.    Thomas  Cholmondeley,  Thoreau *s 
English  friend,  wrote  to  him  in  1857  that  the  best  of  his 
verses  up  to  that  time  were  these  lines  on  "Mist"  in  the 
Week: 

Low- anchored  cloud, 
Newfoundland  air, 
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Fountain-head  and  source  of  rivers, 

Dew-cloth,  dream  drapery, 

And  napkin  spread  by  fays; 

Drifting  meadow  of  the  air, 

Where  bloom  the  daisied  banks  and  violets, 

And  in  whose  fenny  labyrinth 

The  bittern  booms  and  heron  wades; 

Spirit  of  lakes  and  seas  and  rivers, 

Bear  only  perfumes  and  the  scent 

Of  healing  herbs  to  just  men's  fields! 

Referring  to  what  was  said  here  some  weeks  ago  con- 
cerning an  engraved  powder-horn,  Mr.  Rufus  Grider  of 
Canajoharie,  N.Y. ,  who  has  a  collection  of  such  works, 
writes  me:    "The  horn  described  by  you  is  one  of  the  geo- 
graphical kind,  and  among  the  most  interesting.    They  fix 
the  names  of  places,  now  obscure  (forts,  etc.)  better  than 
historians  do.    Such  were  made  by  professional  horn  en- 
gravers ,  and  then  sold;  they  were  in  general  use  among 
officers  (who  alone  could  afford  such  a  luxury  during  the 
French  war).    Very  few  were  made  during  the  Revolution; 
but  the  French  war  horns  were  also  used  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.    I  have  not  less  than  20  pictures  of  such 
horns,  and  many  more  of  other  dates.    Ere  they  are  sent 
to  Washington,  the  Smithsonian  will  show  a  portion  of 
them  at  the  Columbian  exhibition  in  1893." 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Concord,  March  7,  1892. 


was  in  the  pulpit,  I  could  see  nothing  of  what  was  trans- 
acted below;  and  in  the  galleries  nobody  appeared  to  con- 
verse with  me.  The  case  was  somewhat  remedied  when 
I  took  the  stand;  for  then  I  made  a  shift  to  get  hold  of  the 
cushion,  which,  as  I  stood,  was  about  up  to  my  armpits. 
What  was  wanting  I  endeavored  to  supply  by  vociferation; 
and  like  Jonah,  at  a  goodly  distance  I  proclaimed  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Law." 

Since  that  Sunday,  he  says,  he  has  been  "freezing 
along  back  to  be  present  at  my  father's  dedication."   This 
was  the  re-dedication  of  Dr.  Ripley's  meeting-house  in 
Concord,  at  which  this  stepson  of  the  Concord  minister 
was  present.    But  his  Harvard  friends  were  anxious  to 
know  if  he  would  settle  there.    "Do  not  ask  me,"  he  writes, 
"I  can  assure  you  so  far  as  this,  that  should  I  leave  Har- 
vard I  should  not  entertain  the  most  distant  hope  (scarce- 
ly) of  settling  at  Newbury.  Were  it  ever  so  agreeable,  the 
people  are  amazingly  divided.   The  former  minister  is  yet 
alive.    They  are  old  and  they  are  crusty.    They  do  not 
keep  good  fires  at  Newbury;  they  keep  noble  fires  at  Har- 
vard.   Yet,  madam,  --but  will  they  keep  me  a  good  fire? 
I  think  30  cords  of  wood  would  be  as  pretty  a  supplement 
to  this  little  paper  in  my  pocket  (his  invitation,  apparent- 
ly, )  as  they  could  possibly  publish." 

Though  drawn  towards  Harvard,  he  evidently  hoped 
for  a  more  populous  parish,  which  he  afterwards  got. 


[42] 
THE  REV.  WILLIAM  EMERSON,  OF  HARVARD,  MASS. 


A  hundred  years  ago--how  little  we  appreciate  what 
those  words  mean  I    A  letter  from  Concord  in  January, 
1793,  written  by  a  young  minister,  the  father  of  R.  W. 
Emerson,  describes  the  hardships  of  a  candidate  in  quest 
of  a  parish  a  century  ago,  when  the  rigors  of  a  New  Eng- 
land winter  prevailed.    Rev.  William  Emerson,  after- 
wards minister  of  the  First  church  in  Boston,  where  he 
died  in  1811,  was  in  1792  not  quite  23  years  old,  and  had 
been  preaching  as  a  candidate  in  Harvard,  near  Lancas- 
ter.   He  writes  to  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  the  widow  of  the  Har- 
vard minister,  whose  place  he  soon  after  took.   He  praises 
that  inland  town,   "At  Harvard,"  he  writes,   "my  days  flew 
rapidly  away;  charming  variety  characterized  each  week." 
But  now  the  scene  was  changed.    "No  sooner  did  I  leave 
your  social  fire,  no  sooner  did  the  rocks  and  woods  of 
Harvard  on  that  beautiful  morn  disappear,  than  cold  black 
clouds  of  doubt  and  suspense  overshadowed  my  mind." 

Why  was  this?    "Four  sad  days  beheld  me  deprived 
of  my  strong  box,  my  sermons,  --without  which  I  was  like 
Samson  when  robbed  of  his  hair.    On  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing I  broke  the  path  through  pathless  woods,  and  over 
hills  of  everlasting  snow,  to  Newbury.   At  night  I  supped 
in  a  room  that  was  not  warmed  with  more  fire  than  I 
could  have  comfortably  slept  with  in  my  bed.    Bed?    As 
to  that  I  will  say  nothing,  --for  my  weight  made  no  more 
impression  on  it  than  would  a  walnut,  which,  I  imagine, 
might  have  been  cracked  on  it  to  advantage.   In  the  morn- 
ing, frozen  to  death,  I  went  to  their  meeting-house,  which, 
for  age  and  deformity,  beggars  all  description.    When  I 
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"And  yet,"  he  says,   "a  man  might  read  as  many  hours  in  a 
day  at  Harvard  as  at  Newbury,  or  any  other  place."  There 
spoke  the  scholar's  wish,  --the  tendency  towards  books  and 
writing,  which  his  son  inherited  and  cultivated  so  success- 
fully.   His  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Thayer  of  Lancaster,  was 
settled  not  far  from  Harvard;  and  I  seemed  to  recognize, 
in  Mrs.  Kebler's  "Sixty  Years  Ago,"  published  in  the  New 
England  Magazine,  a  description  of  Dr.  Thayer's  house 
at  Lancaster,  as  she,  his  niece,  saw  it  when  a  child  and 
a  young  lady.    But  the  city  had  invincible  attractions  for 
Rev .  William  Emerson,  who  followed  the  advice  his  son 
long  after  versified,  and  sometimes  took  himself: 

Quit  the  hut,  frequent  the  palace -- 

Reck  not  what  the  people  say; 
For  still  whers'er  the  trees  grow  biggest 

Huntsmen  find  the  easiest  way. 

On  the  whole,  however,  our  Emerson  chose  the  coun- 
try for  his  place,  rather  than  the  city  which  courted  him, 
and  sometimes  pleased  him;  for  he  had  not  Thoreau's  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  cities.    It  was  with  Thoreau  in  his 
thought,  perhaps,  that  Emerson  wrote: 

He  took  the  color  of  his  vest 
From  rabbit's  coat  or  grouse's  breast, 
For,  as  the  wood  kinds  lurk  and  hide, 
So  walks  the  woodman  unespied. 

What  i6  the  difference  between  a  'town"  and  a  "city"? 
In  Massachusetts  the  law  makes  a  distinction,  but  It  is  not 
the  same  everywhere.   Speaking  of  Madrid  in  1760,  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  says  'town,"  "for,  as  it  is  not  an  Episcopal 
see,  I  think  we  cannot  call  it  a  city."  Does  this  distinction 
actually  exist  anywhere  of  late?   I  have  not  noticed  it. 
Nowadays  it  is  size  that  makes  the  great  city;  hence  the 
importance  and  the  pride  of  Chicago,  of  which  Maj .  Kirk- 
land,  in  his  "Story  of  Chicago,"  lately  published,  relates 
the  marvellous  history,  without  dwelling  too  much  on  its 
merely  materialistic  growth- -though  that  comes  in  for  am- 
ple notice,  of  course.    He  says- -and  this  is  worth  remem- 
bering: 

"There  are  those  now  living  who,  in  their  school  days, 
could  not  find  Chicago  on  any  map  or  in  any  history,  while 
today  she  is  oftener  spoken  of,  written  up,  and  talked  about 
than  any  other  city  on  the  globe .    By  climbing  steps ,  leaps 
and  bounds  she  has  come  to  be  only  second  of  the  cities  in 
America,  a  city  of  1,200,000  people,  covering  an  area  of 
179  square  miles,  having  3000  miles  of  paved  streets,  59 
miles  of  boulevards,  numerous  parks,  tens  of  thousands 
of  elegant  brick  and  stone  dwellings,  mammoth  'sky- 
scraping'  office  buildings,  and  a  larger  number  of  school- 
houses,  colleges  and  churches  than  she  had  inhabitants  in 
1830,  or  structures  of  all  kinds  in  1840."  This  surely  is 
an  amazing  result  of  the  last  60  years. 

"You  rarely  find  a  minister  a  good  tobacconist,"  said 
an  Englishman  in  the  18th  century,  speaking  of  the  Spanish 
monopoly  of  tobacco.    Mr.  Halstead  of  Cincinnati,  now  in 
Europe,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  for  he  says:  "The 
European  cigar  is  so  bad  that  1  congratulate  myself  I 
smoke  no  more .    The  cigar  of  Europe  is  representative 


of  the  influence  of  government  monopoly  in  manufactures . 
The  Italian,  Hear,  is  the  worst.    It  is  long,  thin,  rough, 
black,  like  a  'Wheeling  stogy,  ■  and  through  the  centre 
runs  a  broom  straw,  which  is  pulled  out  before  the  fire 
is  applied .    If  it  were  not  for  the  precaution  the  straw 
represents,  I  do  not  see  how  a  smoke  could  be  obtained. 
If  they  only  had  a  little  good  tobacco  in  Europe  to  mix 
with  the  bad,  I  should  not  mind  it  so  much." 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Springfield,  March  10. 

[43] 
AN  EMERSON  LETTER 

Apropos  to  Mr.  Sanborn's  article  of  last  week  on 
Emerson,  a  reader  of  The  Advertiser  sends  the  follow- 
ing, written  by  his  father: 

Boston,  March  28,  1800. 

Dear  Sir:    The  kind  interest  you  take  in  my  concerns 
demands  my  gratitude .    By  an  advertisement  in  the  pub- 
lick  papers  you  may  see  that  I  am  attempting  to  execute 
the  design  of  which  you  speak.    Whatever  you  shall  do, 
sir,  towards  assisting  me  in  the  sale  of  my  farm,  by 
recommending  it  as  far  as  you  can  justly,  I  shall  deem 
as  involving  me  still  more  deeply  in  your  debt .    Your 
advice  I  consider  good,  and  shall  follow  it  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power.    You  may  well  suppose  that  I  shall  do 
everything  that  will  help  me  to  get  something  near  an 
equivalent  for  my  property. 

I  accept  with  pleasure  your  polite  offer  of  sheltering 
myself  beneath  your  well  known  hospitable  roof,  which 
ever  had  the  power  of  enlivening  my  spirits .    I  shall 
avail  myself  of  your  goodness  on  the  evening  before  auc- 
tion.   Mrs.  Emerson  presents  you  her  best  respects, 
and  hopes  much  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  the 
visit  you  project.    For  my  part,  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable .    For  though  my  present  situation  is  eligible 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes  when  entering  into  life, 
and  infinitely  so  above  what  I  merit,  yet  a  recollection  of 
the  trials,  duties  and  enjoyments  through  which  I  passed 
at  Harvard  will  forever  give  the  place  an  interest  in  my 
heart. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem  and  affection, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

W.  Emerson. 
Mr.  H.  Bromfield. 

The  letter,  it  will  be  seen,  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Henry  Bromfield,  Harvard,  Mass.    Mr.  Bromfield  was 
a  Boston  merchant,  who  removed  in  1766  to  the  town  of 
Harvard,  Worcester  County,  Mass.    He  belonged  to  the 
family  from  which  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  was  named. 
Mr.  Bromfield *s  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Clarke,  the  famous  tea  merchant  to  whom  the  tea  was 
consigned  by  the  East  India  Co . ,  and  which  was  thrown 
overboard  into  Boston  Harbor  in  1773.    Mr.  Bromfield 
lived  on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson's  house  still  stands  and  is  occupied  by 
Mr .  William  Savage .    The  Bromfield  School  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  Bromfield  mansion,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1855 .    Mr.  Henry  Bromfield  died  at  Harvard, 
Mass.,  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  94.    Mr.  Bromfield  was 


connected  with  the  well-known  families  of  Quincy  and  96 

Phillips,  of  Boston. 

[44] 
THOREAU'S  READING  IN  QUARLES  AND  DONNE 

So  much  is  Thoreau  identified  with  woods  and  waters, 
plants  and  fishes  and  wild  creatures,  that  it  is  sometimes 
forgotten  what  an  excellent  scholar  he  was,  and  how  well 
read  in  poetry,  far  beyond  the  common  wont.    He  did  this 
reading  partly  in  college  when  his  classmates  were  study- 
ing their  recitations,  and  partly  at  Staten  Island  in  1843, 
where  he  fell  in  with  rare  and  quaint  authors .    His  "Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac,"  which  was  the  growth  of 
10  years,  is  a  mine  of  quotations,  the  proof  of  careful 
reading  and  right  selection.    "Such  knotty  writers  as 
Quarles  and  Donne  there  find  a  place,  in  lines  as  fresh 
and  sententious  as  the  fleetest  wit's."  What  more  subtle 
than  these  lines  from  Quarles'  'Divine  Fancies": 

He  that  wants  faith,  and  apprehends  a  grief, 
Because  he  wants  it,  hath  a  true  belief; 
And  he  that  grieves  because  his  grief's  so  small, 
Has  a  true  grief,  and  the  best  Faith  of  all. 

"The  laws  of  Nature  break  the  rules  of  art,"  is  from 
Quarles,  whose  Emblems  also  give  the  lines: 

I  asked  the  schoolman,  his  advice  was  free, 
But  scored  me  out  too  intricate  a  way. 

Dr.  Donne,  the  famous  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  was  another  favorite  of  Thoreau,  --not  in 
his  sermons,  where  he  said,   "We  are  all  red  earth;  in 
Adam  we  would  not,  since  Adam  we  could  not,  avoid  sin 
and  the  concomitants  thereof,  miseries, "--no,  but  in  his 
quaint  verses,  as  where  Donne  says: 

Oh,  how  feeble  is  man's  power, 

That  if  good  Fortune  fall, 
Cannot  add  another  hour, 

Nor  a  lost  hour  recall! 
But  come  bad  chance, 

And  we  join  to  't  our  strength, 

And  we  teach  it  art  and  length, 
Itself  o'er  us  t'  advance. 

He  might  also,  says  Channing,  have  quoted  as  an  example 
of  his  own  prevailing  magnanimity  Donne's  stanza: 

For  me  (if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  I), 

Fortune  (if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  she), 

Spies  that  I  bear  so  well  her  tyranny, 

That  she  thinks  nothing  else  so  fit  for  me . 

Channing's  own  account  of  Donne  is  very  true  to  the 
fact,  --occurring  in  that  little  volume  of  1848,   "The  Wood- 
man," which  cannot  now  be  got  for  love  or  money,  any 
more  than  the  "Conversations  in  Rome." 

Scholastic  Donne! 

Acme  of  self-conceit! 

The  Phaeton  of  poets,  --one 

To  whom  distinct  concern  was  counterfeit . 


Perplexing  Donne ! 

The  enemy  of  a  straight  road, 

To  whom  the  honest  sun 

Must  have  as  a  traitor  showed. 

I  learned  to  love  thee  soon, 

Pleased  with  thy  subtle  tune . 

As  far  as  thy  blind  scrannel  goes, 

Searching  with  those  deep  eyes 

Thoughts  that  by  no  one  have  been  said, 

Except  thyself,  the  dies 

For  thy  rich  coin  no  later  Muse  bestows. 

For  Quarles  this  poet  had  not  so  much  consideration, 
calling  him  "Sahara  Quarles,"  and  saying: 

Dusty  and  dry, 

Thou  wouldst  the  eyeball  of  a  saint  defy; 

Thy  Emblems  seem 

A  staircase  in  a  choking  dream; 

Yet  Herbert  said 

Thy  chip  had  his  provoking  hunger  stayed . 

Long  since  there  lived  a  Philadelphia  poet  who  died 
young,  and  whose  verses  are  little  known- -John  Dorgan-- 
who  sometimes  wrote  better  than  most  of  the  bards  of 
that  rather  prosaic  city.    He  sent  me  years  ago- -nearly 
30  years,  in  fact- -this  little  ode: 

Though  love  my  suit  deny, 

And  fame  my  song  defy, 
I  will  not  yield  me  tamely  to  despair; 

Yet  bring  not  Shiraz  wine 

Nor  with  the  poppy  fine 
Garland  the  floating  ringlets  of  my  hair . 

The  pleasures  that  they  give 

Can  be  but  fugitive, 
Like  drops  of  water  unto  souls  in  hell; 

A  moment,  and  of  pain 

The  shadow  falls  again, 
More  dread  that  for  a  space  the  sunlight  fell. 

No !  but  from  lands  afar 

The  trumpet  calls  for  war; 
Thither  will  I;  and  in  heroic  strife 

Upyield  this  breath  of  pain; 

Or,  if  I  come  again, 
Come  with  new  hope  and  an  ennobled  life. 

There  was  in  this  song  the  early  accent  of  that  pes- 
simism which  has  since  developed  so  rankly  in  America 
and  England,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Italy,  where  it  be- 
gan.   An  earlier  poet  of  our  country  took  a  different  tone, 
though  there  was  sadness  enough  in  his  life  also.    Writ- 
ing of  his  own  kind,  the  Poet,  he  said: 

Though  others  pine  for  piles  of  glittering  gold, 
A  cloudless  sunset  furnishes  him  enough, 

His  garments  never  can  grow  thin  or  old, 

His  way  is  always  smooth,  though  seeming  rough. 

Even  in  the  winter's  depth  the  Pine  tree  stands, 
With  a  perpetual  summer  in  its  leaves; 
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So  stands  the  Poet  with  his  open  hands, 

Nor  care  nor  sorrow  him  of  Life  bereaves. 

The  figures  of  his  landscape  may  appear 
Sordid  or  poor,  their  colors  he  can  paint; 

And,  listening  to  the  hooting  owl,  can  hear 
Such  harmonies  as  never  sung  the  saint. 

This  is  the  true  vocation  and  certificate  of  the  poet;  if 
he  does  nothing  but  complain,  as  so  many  think  they  must, 
especially  in  youth,  he  mistakes  his  part.    What  follows 
from  the  same  poem,  is,  as  Milton  said,   "of  a  higher 
mood." 

So  sacred  is  his  calling,  that  no  thing 

Of  disrepute  can  follow  in  his  path; 
His  destiny  too  high  for  sorrowing, 

The  mildness  of  his  lot  is  kept  from  wrath. 

Some  shady  wood  in  summer  is  his  room, 

Behind  a  rock  in  winter  he  can  sit; 
The  wind  shall  sweep  his  chamber,  and  his  loom 

The  birds  and  insects  weave  content  at  it . 

Above  his  head  the  broad  skies'  beauties  are, 
Beneath,  the  ancient  carpet  of  the  earth  I 

A  glance  at  that  unveileth  every  star, 
The  other,  joyfully  it  feels  his  birth. 

So  let  him  stand,  resigned  to  his  estate, 
Kings  cannot  compass  it,  or  nobles  have; 

They  are  the  children  of  some  handsome  Fate, 
He  of  himself  is  beautiful  and  brave . 

This  is  the  horoscope  of  the  true  American,  as  well 
as  of  the  poet;  and  it  was  written  for  the  obscure  fortunes 
of  Edward  Watson,  who,  from  his  little  island  in  Plymouth 
Bay,  in  the  height  of  our  Civil  War,  sent  forth  this  cheer- 
ful note  for  Louis  Napoleon  to  hear: 

America!  thy  future  fame, 

Unfolding  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
Scares  every  tyrant  that  would  stain 

Thy  broad  escutcheon  with  his  crime . 

And  as  thy  population  rolls 

Far  o'er  Nevada's  golden  mount, 
The  hills,  the  vales,  shall  teem  with  souls 

That  drink  at  Freedom's  hallowed  fount. 

Our  English  friends  then  took  a  different  tone  towards 
us  from  that  they  have  often  fallen  into  since .    Thus  the 
London  Spectator,  urging  us  to  keep  on  and  put  down  the 
rebellion,  said:    "If  this  is  not  done,  one  more  continent 
will  be  surrendered  to  that  system  of  organized  anarchy, 
of  war,  and  pillage,  and  crime;  of  heavy  taxation  and  wast- 
ed energy;  of  jealous  watchfulness  and  secret  intrigue;  of 
resources  neutralized  by  division,  and  projects  spoiled  by 
bickering;  of  over  powerful  families  and  over-wretched 
laborers,  which  we  term,  in  our  complacent  contempt  for 
all  ideas  but  our  own- -the  European  Balance  of  Power." 
We  have  complied  with  the  terms,  and  England  ought  to 
I  thank  us,  but  she  does  not,  just  at  present. 

Concord,  March  17.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


THOREAU'S  AUTUMN  AND  MARY  MOODY  EMERSON 
[45] 

Promptly  with  the  opening  of  autumn  comes  Mr. 
Blake's  long- promised  volume  of  selections  from  Tho- 
reau's  Journals,  entitled  "Autumn."  But  the  dates  begin 
in  late  September  (the  21st)  and  run  till  Forefathers' 
day  in  December- -rather  an  extensive  range  of  weeks 
for  a  New  England  autumn.    But  I  suppose  another  vol- 
ume on  early  autumn  is  yet  to  come,  and  perhaps  one 
more  volume  from  these  inexhaustible  journals  before 
the  series  is  complete.    The  latest  year-dates  that  I 
notice  in  the  volume  are  for  I860,  and  I  suppose  Tho- 
reau  journalized  very  little  after  that  year.    He  died  in 
May,  1862,  and  his  final  illness  began  some  two  years 
earlier . 

Persons  are  much  mentioned  in  this  book,  though  not 
always  indexed,  or  denoted  so  that  the  casual  reader  can 
identify  them.    Sometimes  portraits  are  sketched,  --as 
for  example,  In  November,  1851,  that  of  Miss  Mary  Em- 
erson, the  aunt  and  early  inspirer  of  Emerson  the  poet. 
Thoreau  met  her  oftentimes  after  this,  and  was  present 
one  evening  at  her  nephew's  house,  during  an  Alcott  con- 
versation, when  she  arose  in  her  might  (being  then  an 
octogenarian,  and  about  five  feet  high)  and  demolished 
Henry  James  the  elder  for  his  irregular  readings  in  the 
moral  law.    Thoreau  has  given  an  account  of  this  con- 
versation (but  without  mentioning  Mary  Emerson)  which 
will  appear  in  the  life  of  Bronson  Alcott,  now  in  press . 
Although  a  religious  person,  of  the  old-fashioned  Uni- 
tarian faith,  Miss  Emerson  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
Thoreau,  and  deserves  the  compliment  which  he  here 
pays  her.    He  says,  in  his  Journal: 

"The  wittiest  and  most  vivacious  woman  I  know,  — 
certainly  that  woman  among  my  acquaintance  whom  it  is 
most  profitable  to  meet;  the  least  frivolous,  who  will 
most  surely  provoke  to  good  conversation.    It  is  perhaps 
her  greatest  praise  and  peculiarity  that  she,  more  6urely 
than  any  other  woman,  gives  her  companion  occasion  to 
utter  his  best  thought.    In  spite  of  her  own  biases,  she 
can  entertain  a  large  thought  with  hospitality,  and  is  not 
prevented  by  any  intellectuality  in  it,  as  women  common- 
ly are.    Thus  she  is  capable  of  a  masculine  appreciation 
of  poetry  and  philosophy . 

"In  short,  she  is  a  genius,  as  woman  seldom  is,  re- 
minding you  less  often  of  her  sex  than  any  woman  whom  I 
know.    I  never  talked  with  any  other  who  I  thought  accom- 
panied me  so  far  in  describing  a  poetic  experience .    Miss 
Fuller  is  the  only  other  I  think  of  in  this  connection,  --and 
of  her  rather  from  her  fame  than  from  my  knowledge  of 
her.    Miss  Emerson  expressed  tonight  a  singular  want  of 
respect  for  her  own  sex,  saying  that  they  were  frivolous, 
almost  without  exception,  that  woman  was  the  weaker 
vessel,  etc. ,  and  that  into  whatever  family  she  might  go 
she  depended  more  upon  the  clown  for  society  than  upon 
the  lady  of  the  house .    Men  are  more  likely  to  have  opin- 
ions of  their  own." 

She  was  a  very  frank  person,  with  a  talent  for  finding 
fault,  in  which  she  did  not  differ  from  her  sex  so  much  as 
in  some  other  respects.    One  day,  about  1857,  six  years 
after  this  interview  with  Thoreau,  Mrs.  Thoreau  called 
on  her  at  the  house  in  Concord,  where  she  was  then  board- 
ing.  The  mother  of  Henry  Thoreau  was  not  so  plain  in  her 


dress,  even  when  aged,  as  her  son  was,  and  this  day  she 
wore  large  yellow  ribbons  on  her  bonnet,  --which  I  re- 
member very  well,  being  than  an  inmate  of  the  Thoreau 
family.    During  the  call  Miss  Emerson  closed  her  eyes, 
but  went  on  talking.    By  and  by  she  said:    "Mrs.  Thoreau, 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  observed  that  my  eyes  are 
shut."    "Yes,  madam,  I  have  observed  it."    "Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  the  reason."    "Yes,  I  should."    "I  don't 
like  to  see  a  person  of  your  age  guilty  of  such  levity  in 
dress."  Emerson  has  preserved  this  anecdote  in  his  sketch 
of  his  aunt,  but  mistakes  the  color  of  the  ribbons.    I  heard 
the  same  story  from  Sophia  Thoreau  the  day  after  it  hap- 
pened . 

Mr.  Emerson  once  told  me  that  his  Aunt  Mary  "was 
the  best  writer  in  Massachusetts";  meaning  in  the  period 
from  1800  to  1830,  when  there  were  but  few  who  wrote  well 
in  our  Commonwealth.    Some  of  his  quotations  certainly 
justify  this  remark.    Thus  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  73,  she 
says,   "Oh,  to  dream  more  deeply,  to  lose  eternal  objects 
a  little  morel    Sadness  is  better  than  walking,  talking,  act- 
ing somnambulism .    Usefulness,  if  it  requires  action, 
seems  less  like  existence  than  the  desire  of  being  ab- 
sorbed in  God,  retaining  consciousness .    Number  the 
waste  places  of  the  journey,  --the  secret  martyrdom  of 
youth,  heavier  than  the  stake,  I  thought,  --the  narrow 
limits  which  know  no  outlet,  the  bitter  dregs  of  the  cup; 
and  all  are  sweetened  by  the  purpose  of  Him  I  love.  Here- 
after the  same  solitary  joy  will  go  with  me,  were  I  not  to 
live,  as  I  expect,  in  the  vision  of  the  Infinite." 

In  a  letter  to  her  nephew,  Charles  Emerson,  during 
the  Greek  revolution,  she  wrote  what  the  peace  societies 
would  hardly  approve:    "War;  what  do  I  think  of  it?   Why, 
in  your  ear,  I  think  it  so  much  better  than  oppression; 
that  if  it  were  ravaging  the  whole  geography  of  despotism, 
it  would  be  an  omen  of  high  and  glorious  import .    War  is 
among  the  means  of  discipline,  the  rough  meliorators, 
and  no  worse  than  the  strife  with  poverty,  malice  and 
ignorance.    War  devastates  the  conscience  of  men,  yet 
corrupt  peace  does  no  less .    And  if  you  tell  me  of  the 
miseries  of  the  battle-field,  with  the  sensitive  Channing 
(of  whose  love  of  life  I  am  ashamed),  what  of  a  few  days 
of  agony;  what  of  a  vulture  being  the  bier,  tomb  and  par- 
son of  a  hero,  compared  to  the  long  years  of  sticking  on 
a  bed  and  wished  away? " 

Mary  Emerson  died  early  in  May,  1863,  at  the  age 
of  89.    She  was  born  in  the  Old  Manse  at  Concord,  which 
overlooks  the  battleground  there,  and  she  used  to  say  she 
was  in  arms  at  the  battle,  for  her  mother  held  her  up  at 
the  window  to  see  the  redcoats .    Writing  her  obituary  for 
the  Boston  Commonwealth  in  1863,  I  said,  --"Her  conver- 
sation was  a  singular  melange  of  sincere  devotion,  world- 
ly wisdom ,  wit  and  anecdote;  and  she  was  thought  to  have 
the  power  of  saying  more  disagreeable  things  in  a  half 
hour  than  any  person  living.    Reproof  was  her  mission, 
and  she  fulfilled  it  unsparingly;  but  she  knew  how  to  be 
tolerant,  was  a  great  humorist,  and  loved  to  meet  forci- 
ble persons  who  would  not  agree  with  her.    She  consid- 
ered herself  a  member  of  the  Clergy,  by  reason  of  her 
ancestry,  who  were  all  ministers,  — as  she  would  have 
been,  no  doubt,  had  the  Salic  law  been  as  easily  over- 
stepped in  her  youth  as  she  lived  to  see  it  in  her  age." 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Concord,  Sept.  13. 
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THE  EMERSON-THOREAU  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE   DIAL    PERIOD. 

In  reading  the  invaluable  Memoirs  of 
Emerson  by  Mr.  Cabot,  those  who  knew 
how  intimate  were  the  relations  between 
the  Concord  poet  -  philosopher  and  his 
younger  neighbor,  the  poet- naturalist, 
must  have  been  surprised  to  see  how 
little  Thoreau  is  mentioned  there.  Only- 
two  pages  out  of  eight  hundred  treat  dis- 
tinctly of  Henry  Thoreau  and  are  spe- 
cified in  the  index ;  and  though  Dr. 
Einerson'6  pleasing  volume  concerning 
his  father  and  his  Concord  friends  deals 
more  liberally  with  Thoreau  and  his 
brother  John,  yet  no  hint  is  given  that 
a  copious  and  important  correspondence 
went  on  between  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
at  two  different  periods,  —  in  the  year 
1843,  when  Thoreau  assisted  in  editing 
the  Dial,  and  in  1847-48,  when  Emer- 
son was  in  England,  and  Thoreau,  dwell- 
ing in  the  Emerson  family  at  Concord, 
j  entertained  the  traveler  with  domestic 
news  very  dear  to  the  affectionate  hus- 
nand  and  father.  These  letters  have 
I  been  in  my  hands  for  ten  years  past, 
j  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  now 
i  wkv  they  should  not  be  given  to  the 
|  public.  They  will,  I  think,  open  a  new 
view  of  Thoreau's  character  to  those 
readers  —  perhaps  the  majority  —  who 
fancy  him  a  reserved,  stoical,  and  unsym- 
pathetic person.  In  editing  the  small 
collection  of  Thoreau's  letters  which  he 
made  in  1865,  three  years  after  the 
writer's  death,  Emerson  included  only 
one  of  the  epistles  to  himself  in  the  year 
1843,  though  several  of  those  addressed 
to   Mrs.  Emerson    from    Staten    Island 


1  The  earliest  note  which  I  find  from  Emer- 
son to  Thoreau  bears  no  date,  but  was  doubt- 
less written  in  1840  or  1841,  for  at  no  later 
time  could  the  persons  named  in  it  have  visited 
Concord  together.  Thoreau  most  have  been  liv- 
ing with  his  father  and  mother  in  the  Parkman 
house,  where  the  Library  now  stands. 

My  dear  Henry,  — We  have  here  G.  P. 
Bradford,  R.  Bartlett,  G.  W.  Lippitt,  C.  S. 
Wheeler,  and  Mr.  AJcott.  Will  yon  not  come 
down  and  spend  an  hour  ? 

Yours,  R.  W.  E. 

Thursday,  p.  m. 

There  is  also  a  briet  note  asking'  Thoreau 
to  join  the  Emersons  in  a  party  to  the  Cliffs 
(Fairhaven  hill),  and  to  bring  his  flute.  Living 
near  each  other,  the  two  friends  did  not  often 
write  until  1843. 


were  published.  I  shall  omit  this  print- 
ed letter,  while  giving  Emerson's  letter 
to  which  it  is  a  reply.1 

In  the  early  part  of  1843  Thoreau 
was  still  living  in  Emerson's  family,  of 
which  he  became  an  inmate  in  April, 
1841,  and  to  which  he  returned  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  after  closing  the  chap- 
ter of  his  Walden  hermit-life.  In  the 
first  of  the  following  letters  he  returns 
his  thanks  to  Emerson  for  the  hospital- 
ity thus  afforded ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  beautiful  poem  called  The  De- 
parture, which  I  first  printed  in  the  Bos- 
ton Commonwealth  in  the  year  follow- 
ing Thoreau's  death,  was  written  twenty 
years  before  —  in  1843  —  to  commemo- 
rate his  first  separation  from  that  friendly 
household  when  he  went,  in  the  spring 
of  1843,  to  reside  as  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  William  Emerson,  at  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  The  letter  numbered  I., 
however,  was  written  by  Thoreau  in  the 
Emerson  household  at  Concord  to  Em- 
erson at  Staten  Island,  or  perhaps  in 
New  York,  where  ho  was  that  winter 
giving  a  course  of  lectures. 

In  explanation  of  the  passages  con- 
cerning Bronsou  Alcott,  in  this  letter,  it 
should  be  said  that  he  was  then  living 
at  the  Hosmer  Cottage,  in  Concord,  with 
his  English  friends,  Charles  Lane  and 
Henry  AVright,  and  that  he  had  refused 
to  pay  a  tax  to  support  what  he  con- 
sidered an  unjust  government,  and  was 
arrested  by  the  deputy  sheriff,  Sain  Sta- 
ples, in  consequence. 

I.    THOREAU  TO  EMEKSON. 

Concord,  January  24,  1843. 
Dear  Fbiend,  —  The  best  way  to 
correct  a  mistake  is  to  make  it  right. 
I  had  not  spoken  of  writing  to  you,  but 
as  you  say  you  are  about  to  write  to  rne 
when  you  get  my  letter,  I  make  haste 
on  my  part  in  order  to  get  yours  the 
sooner.  I  don't  well  know  what  to  say 
to  earn  the  forthcoming  epistle,  unless 
that  Edith  takes  rapid  strides  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  —  or  music  and  natu- 
ral history  —  as  well  as  over  the  carpet; 
that  she  says  "  papa "  less  and  less  ab- 
stractedly every  day,  looking  in  my  face, 
—  which  may  sound  like  a  Ranz  des 
Vaches  to  yourself.  And  Ellen  declares 
every  morning  that  "papa  may  come 
home  to-night ;  "  and  by  and  by  it  will 
have  changed  to  such  positive  statement 


as  that  "  papa  came  home  lurks  night." 
Elizabeth  Hoar  still  flits  about  these 
clearings,  and  I  meet  her  hero  and 
there,  and  in  all  houses  but  her  own, 
but  as  if  I  were  not  the  less  of  her 
family  for  all  that.  I  have  made  slight 
acquaintance  also  with  one  Mrs.  Lidian 
Emerson,  who  almost  persuades  me  to 
be  a  Christian,  but  I  fear  I  as  often 
lapse  into  heathenism.  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
was  here  three  days.  I  met  him  at'  the 
Atheneum  [Concoru],  and  went  to  Haw- 
thorne's [at  the  Old  Manse]  to  tea  with 
him.  He  expressed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  your  poems,  and  wished  me  to 
give  him  a  list  of  them,  which  I  did  ; 
he  saying  he  did  not  know  but  he  should 
notice  them.  He  is  a  rather  puny-look- 
ing man,  and  did  not  strike  me.  We 
had  nothing  to  say  to  one  another,  and 
therefore  we  said  a  great  deal !  He, 
however,  made  a  point  of  asking  me  to 
write  for  his  Review,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  one  of 
the  not-bad,  but  does  not  by  any  means 
take  you  by  storm,  —  no,  nor  by  calm, 
which  is  the  best  way.  He  expects  to 
see  you  in  New  York.  After  tea  I  car- 
ried him  and  Hawthorne  to  the  Ly- 
ceum. 

Mr.  Alcott  has  not  altered  much  since 
you  left.  I  think  you  will  find  him 
much  the  same  sort  of  person.  With 
Mr.  Lane  I  have  liad  one  regular  chat 
a  la  George  Minott,  which  of  course  was 
greatly  to  our  mutual  grati-  and  edi- 
fication ;  and,  as  two  or  three  as  regu- 
lar conversations  have  taken  place  since, 
I  fear  there  may  have  been  a  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  Mr.  Wright,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  accounts,  is  in  Lynn,  with 
uncertain  aims  and  prospects,  —  matur- 
ing slowly,  perhaps,  as  indeed  are  all  of 
us.  I  suppose  they  have  told  you  how 
near  Mr.  Alcott  went  to  the  jail,  but  I 
can  add  a  good  anecdote  to  the  rest. 
When  Staples  came  to  collect  Mrs. 
Ward's  taxes,  my  sister  Helen  asked 
him  what  he  thought  Mr.  Alcott  meant, 
—  what  his  idea  was,  —  and  he  an- 
swered, "I  vum,  I  believe  it  was  no- 
thing but  principle,  for  I  never  heard  a 
man  talk  honester." 

There  was  a  lecture  on  Peace  by  a 
Mr.  Spear  (ought  he  not  to  be  beaten 
into  a  ploughshare?),  the  same  evening, 
and,  as  the  gentlemen,  Lane  and  Alcott, 


dined  at  our  house  while  the  matter  was 
in  suspense,  —  that  is,  while  the  consta- 
ble was  waiting  for  his  receipt  from  the 
jailer, —  we  there  settled  it  that  we,  that 
is,  Lane  and  myself,  perhaps,  should 
agitate  the  State  while  Winkelried  lay 
in  durance.  But  when,  over  the  audi- 
ence, I  saw  our  hero's  head  moving  in 
the  free  air  of  the  Universalist  church, 
iny  fire  all  went  out,  and  the  State  was 
safe  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  But 
Lane,  it  seems,  had  cogitated  and  even 
written  on  the  matter,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  so,  out  of  courtesy,  taking  his  point 
of  departure  from  the  Spear-man's  lec- 
ture, he  drove  gracefully  in  medias  i'es, 
and  gave  the  affair  a  very  good  setting 
out ;  but,  to  spoil  all,  our  martyr  very 
characteristically,  but,  as  artists  would 
say,  in  bad  taste,  brought  up  the  rear 
with  a  "  My  Prisons,"  which  made  us 
forget  Silvio  Pellico  himself. 

Mr.  Lane  wishes  me  to  ask  you  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  for  him  in  the 
New  York  office,  and  pay  the  charges. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  Mr. 
[Theodore]  Parker,  who  was  to  lecture 
February  15th  ?  Mrs.  Emerson  says  my 
letter  is  written  instead  of  one  from  her. 
At  the  end  of  this  strange  letter  I 
will  not  write  —  what  alone  I  had  to 
say  —  to  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Emerson 
for  your  long  kindness  to  me.  It  would 
be  more  ungrateful  than  my  constant 
thought.  I  have  been  your  pensioner 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  still  left  free 
as  under  the  sky.  It  has  been  as  free  a 
gift  as  the  sun  or  the  summer,  though 
I  have  sometimes  molested  you  with  my 
mean  acceptance  of  it,  —  I  who  have 
failed  to  render  even  those  slight  ser- 
vices of  the  hand  which  would  have 
been  for  a  sign,  at  least;  and,  by  the 
fault  of  my  nature,  have  failed  of  many 
better  and  higher  services.  But  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  this,  but  for  once 
tluink  you  as  well  as  Heaven. 

four  friend,  H.  D.  T. 


Mrs.  Lidian  Emerson,  the  wife  of 
R.  W.  Emerson,  and  her  two  daughters, 
Ellen  and  Edith,  are  named  in  this  first 
letter,  and  will  be  frequently  mentioned 

in  the  correspondence.  At  this  date, 
Edith,  now  Mrs.  VV.  H.  Forbes,  was  iour- 
tecn  months  old.  Mr.  Emerson's  mo- 
ther, Madam  Ruth  Emerson,  was  also 
one  of  the  household,  which  had  for  a 
little  more  than  seven  years  occupied  the 
well-known  house  under  the  trees,  east 
of  the  village.  No  reply  to  this  letter  is 
in  my  hands. 
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II.    THOHEAU  TO  EMERSON. 

Concord,  February  10,  1843. 
Deak  FitiENP,  —  I  have  stolen  one 
of  your  own  sheets  to  write  you  a  letter 
upon,  and  I  hope,  with  two   layers   of 
ink,  to  turn  it  into  a  comforter.     If  you 
like  to  receive  a  letter  from  me,  too,  I 
am   glad,  for  it   gives   me  pleasuro   to 
write.     But  don't  let  it  come  amiss  ;  it 
must  fall  as  harmlessly  as  leaves  settle 
on  the  landscape.     I  will  tell  you  what 
we  aro  doing  this  now.     Supper  is  done, 
and  Edith  —  the  dessert,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  desert  —  is  brought  in,  or  even 
comes  in  per  se  ;  and  round  she  goes,  now 
to  this  altar,  and  then  to  that,  with  her 
monosyllabic  invocation  of  "  oc,"  "  oc." 
It  makes  me  think  of  "  Langue  d'oc." 
She  must  belong  to  that  province.     And 
like  the  gipsies  she  talks  a  language  of 
her    own    while    she    understands    ours. 
While    she    jabbers    Sanscrit,    Parsee, 
Pehlvi,    Bay    "  Edith    go    bah ! "    and 
M  bah  "  it  is.     No  intelligence  passes  be- 
tween us.     She  knows.     It  is  a  capital 
joke,  —  that  is  the  reason  she  smiles  so. 
How  well  the  secret  is  kept !  sho  never 
descends  to  explanation.    It  is  not  buried 
like  a  common  secret,  bolstered  up  on 
two  sides,  but  by  an  eternal  silence  on 
the  one  side,  at  least.     It  has  been  long 
kept,  and  comes  in  from  the  unexplored 
horizon,    like   a   blue   mountain   range, 
to   end  abruptly  at   our  door  one  day. 
(Don't   stumble   at   this   steep   simile.) 
And  now  she   studies   the  heights  and 
depths  of  nature 

On  shoulders  whirled  in  some  eccentric  orbit 
Just  by  old  Postum's  temples  and  the  perch 
Where  Time  doth  pliinio  his  wings. 

And  how  she  runs  the  race  over  tho 
carpet,  while  all  Olympia  applauds, — 
mamma,  grandma,  and  uncle,  good  Gre- 
cians all,  —  and  that  dark-lined  barba- 
rian, Partheanna  Parker,  whose  shafts 
go  through  and  through,  not  backward  1 
Grandmamma  smiles  over  all,  and  mam- 
ma is  wondering  what  papa  would  say, 
should  she  descend  on  Carlton  House 
some  day.  "Larks  night"  's  abed, 
dreaming  of  "  pleased  faces  "  far  away. 
But  now  tho  trumpet  sounds,  the  games 
are  over  ;  some  Hebe  comes,  and  Editk 
is  translated.  I  don't  know  where  ;  it 
must  be  to  some  cloud,  for  I  never  was 
there. 

Query :  what  becomes  of  the  answers 
Edith  thinks,  but  cannot  express  ?  She 
really  gives  you  glances  which  are  be- 
fore this  world  was.  You  can't  feel  any 
difference  of  ace,  except  that  you  have 


longer  legs  and  arms. 

Mrs.  Emerson  said  I  must  tell  you 
about  domestic  affairs,  when  I  mentioned 
that  I  was  going  to  write.  Perhaps  it 
will  inform  you  of  the  state  of  all  if  I 
only  say  that  I  am  well  and  happy  in 
your  house  here  in  Concord. 

Your  friend,  Henry. 

Don't  forget  to  tell  us  what  to  do  with 
Mr.  Parker,  when  you  write  next.  I 
lectured  this  week.  It  was  as  bright  a 
night  as  you  could  wish.  I  hope  there 
were  no  stars  thrown  away  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

[A  part  of  the  same  letter,  though 
bearing  a  date  two  days  later,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  wholly  different  style,  as  of  one 
sage  to  another,  is  the  following  post- 
script.] 

February  12, 1843. 

Deak  Fiuend,  —  As  the  packet  still 
tarries,  I  will  send  you  some  thoughts, 
which  I  have  lately  relearned,  as  the 
latest  public  and  private  news. 

How  mean  are  our  relations  to  one 
another !  Let  us  pause  till  they  are 
nobler.  A  little  silence,  a  little  rest,  is 
good.  It  would  bo  sufficient  eniplov- 
ment  only  to  cultivate  true  ones. 

Tho  richest  gifts  we  can  bestow  aro 
the  least  marketable.  We  hate  the  kind- 
ness which  we  understand.  A  noble  per- 
son confers  no  such  gift  as  his  whole 
confidence :  none  so  exalts  the  giver  and 
the  receiver  ;  it  produces  the  truest  grati- 
tude. Perhaps  it  is  only  essential  to 
friendship  that  some  vital  trust  should 
have  been  reposed  by  the  one  in  the 
other.  I  feel  addressed  and  probed  even 
to  the  remote  parts  of  my  being  when 
one  nobly  Bhows,  even  in  trivial  things, 
an  implicit  faith  in  me.  When  such 
divine  commodities  are  so  near  and 
cheap,  how  strange  that  it  should  have 
to  be  each  day's  discovery !  A  threat 
or  a  curse  may  be  forgotten,  but  this 
mild  trust  translates  me.  I  am  no  more 
of  this  earth ;  it  acts  dynamically  ;  it 
changes  my  very  substance.  I  cannot 
do  what  before  I  did.  I  cannot  be  what 
before  I  was.  Other  chains  may  bo 
broken,  but  in  the  darkest  night,  in  tho 
remotest  place,  I  trail  this  thread.  Then 
things  cannot  happen.  What  if  God 
were  to  confide  in  us  for  a  moment ! 
Should  we  not  then  be  gods  ? 

How  subtle  a  thing  is  this  confidence ! 
Nothing  sensible  passes  between  ;  never 
any  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended 


should  it  be  misplaced.  Yet  something 
has  transpired.  A  new  behavior  springs  j 
the  ship  carries  new  ballast  in  hoi*  hold. 
A  sufficiently  great  and  generous  trust 
could  never  be  abused.  It  should  be 
cause  to  lay  down  one's  life,  —  which 
would  not  bo  to  lose  it.  Can  there  be 
any  mistake  up  there  ?  Don't  the  gods 
know  where  to  invest  their  wealth? 
Such  confidence,  too,  would  be  recipro- 
cal. When  one  confides  greatly  in  you, 
he  will  feel  the  roots  of  an  equal  trust 
fastening  themselves  in  him.  When  such 
trust  has  been  received  or  reposed,  we 
dare  not  speak,  hardly  to  see  each  other; 
our  voices  sound  harsh  and  untrust- 
worthy. We  are  as  instruments  which 
the  Powers  have  dealt  with.  Tliroueh 
what  straits  would  we  not  carry  this  lit- 
tle burden  of  a  magnanimous  trust ! 
Yet  no  harm  could  possibly  come,  but 
simply  faithlessness.  Not  a  feather,  not 
a  straw,  is  entrusted ;  that  packet  is 
empty.  It  is  only  committed  to  us, 
and,  as  it  were,  all  things  are  committed 
to  us. 

The  kindness  I  have  longest  remem- 
bered has  been  of  this  sort,  —  the  sort 
unsaid  ;  so  far  behind  the  speaker's  lips 
that  almost  it  already  lay  in  my  heart. 
It  did  not  have  far  to  go  to  be  com- 
municated. The  gods  cannot  misunder- 
stand, man  cannot  explain.  We  com- 
municate like  the  burrows  of  foxes,  in 
silence  and  darkness,  under  ground.  We 
are  undermined  by  faith  and  love.  How 
much  more  full  is  Nature  where  we 
think  the  empty  space  is  than  where  we 
place  the  solids !  —  full  of  fluid  influ- 
ences. Should  we  ever  communicate  but 
by  these  ?  The  spirit  "abhors  a  vacuum 
more  than  Nature.  There  is  a  tide  which 
pierces  the  pores  of  the  air.  These  aerial 
rivers,  let  us  not  pollute  their  currents. 
What  meadows  do  they  course  through  ? 
How  many  fine  mails  there  are  which 
traverse  their  routes  !  He  is  privileged 
who  gets  his  letter  franked  by  them. 

I  believe  these  things. 

Henry  D.  Tiioreau. 

And  now  comes  the  first  Emersonian 
reply,  —  hardly  a  reply  to  either  of  these 
letters,  of  which  only  one  had  been  re- 
ceived February  4-11,  when  Emerson 
wrote  from  the  Carlton  House,  a  New 
York  hotel. 

III.    EMERSON  TO  THORKA0. 

New  York,  February,  1843. 
My  dear  Henry,  —  I  have  yet  seen 
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no  new  men  in  Now  York  (excepting 
young  Tappan),  but  only  seen  again  some 
of  my  old  friends  of  last  year.  Mr. 
[Albert]  Brisbane  has  just  given  me  a 
faithful  hour  and  a  half  of  what  he  calls 
his  principles  ;  and  he  shames  truer  men 
by  his  fidelity  and  zeal.  Already  he 
begins  to  hear  the  reverberation  of  his 
single  voice  from  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Ho  thinks  himself  sure  of 
W.  H.  Channing  *  as  a  good  Fourierist. 
I  laugh  incredulous  while  he  recites  (for 
it  seems  always  as  if  he  was  repeating 
paragraphs  out  of  his  master's  book)  de- 
scriptions of  the  self-augmenting  poten- 
cy of  the  solar  system,  which  is  destined 
to  contain  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
bodies,  I  believe,  and  his  urgent  inculca- 
tion of  our  stellar  duties.  But  it  has  its 
kernel  of  sound  truth ;  and  its  insanity 
is  so  wide  of  New  York  insanities  that 
it  is  virtue  and  honor. 

February  10. 
I  beg  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  say  to 
those  faithful  lovers  of  me  who  have  just 
sent  me  letters  which  any  man  should 
be  happy  and  proud  to  receive  —  I  mean 
my  mother  and  my  wife  —  that  I  ag- 
grieved they  should  have  found  my 
silence  so  vexatious.  I  think  that  some 
letter  must  have  failed,  for  I  cannot  have 
let  ten  days  go  by  without  writing  home. 
I  have  kept  no  account,  but  am  confi- 
dent that  that  cannot  be.  Mr.  Mackay 
has  just  brought  me  his  good  package, 
and  I  will  not  at  this  hour  commence  a 
new  letter,  but  you  shall  tell  Mrs.  Emer- 
son that  my  first  steps  in  New  York  on 
this  visit  seem  not  to  have  been  prudent, 
and  so  I  lose  several  precious  days. 

February  11. 
A  society  invited  me  to  road  my 
course  before  them  in  the  Bowery,  on 
certain  terms,  one  of  which  was  that 
they  guaranteed  me  a  thousand  auditors. 
I  referred  them  to  my  brother  William, 
who  covenanted  with  them.  It  turned 
out  that  their  church  was  in  a  dark,  in- 
accessible place,  a  terror  to  the  honest 
and  fair  citizens  of  New  York  ;  and  our 
first  lecture  had  a  handful  of  persons, 
and  they  all  personal  friends  of  mine, 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  But 
the  JJoreans  felt  so  sadly  about  the  dis- 
appointment that  it  seemed  at  last,  on 
much  colloquy,  not  quite  good-natured 

1  Nephew  and  biographer  of  Dr.  Channing1, 
and  cousin  of  Ellui'y  Climating,  thu  poet,  soon  to 
La  named. 


and  affectionate  to  abandon  them  at 
once,  but  to  read  also  a  second  lecture, 
and  then  part.  The  second  was  read 
with  faint  success,  and  then  we  parted. 
I  begin  this  evening  anow  in  the  So- 
ciety Library,  where  I  was  last  year. 
This  takes  moro  time  than  I  could  wish, 
a  great  deal,  and  I  grieve  that  I  cannot 
come  home.  I  see  W.  II.  Channing  and 
Mr.  [Henry]  James  at  leisure,  and  have 
had  what  the  Quakers  call  "  a  solid  sea- 
son "  once  or  twice  ;  with  Tappan  a  very 
happy  pair  of  hours,  and  him  I  must  see 
again. 

I  am  enriched  greatly  by  your  letter, 
and  now  by  the  dear  letters  which  Mr. 
Mackay  has  brought  me  from  Lidian 
Emerson  and  Elizabeth  Hoar ;  and  for 
speed  in  part,  and  partly  because  I  like 
to  write  so,  I  make  you  the  organ  of 
communication  to  the  whole  household, 
and  must  still  owe  you  a  special  letter. 
I  dare  not  say  when  I  will  come  home, 
as  the  time  so  fast  approaches  when  I 
should  speak  to  the  Mercantile  Library. 
Yesterday  eve  I  was  at  Staten  Island, 
where  William  had  promised  me  as  a 
lecturer,  and  made  a  speech  at  Tomp- 
kinsvillo.  Dear  love  to  my  mother.  I 
shall  try  within  twenty-four  hours  to 
write  to  my  wife.  Thanks,  thanks  for 
your  love  to  Edie  !     Farewell. 

R.  Waldo  E. 

The  "  special  letter,"  if  written,  has 
failed  to  appear,  and  instead  of  it  I  find 
one  devoted  chiefly  to  the  next  number 
of  the  Dial,  of  which  Emerson  was  then 
the  editor,  with  Thorcau's  aid.  For  the 
January  number  of  1843  Thoreau  had 
given  his  unmetrical  translation  of  the 
Prometheus  Bound  of  iEschylus ;  for  th» 
April  number  he  gave  translations  from 
the  pseudo-Anacreon,  and  those  beauti- 
ful Grecian  poems  of  his  own  on  bmoko 
and  Haze. 

IV.     EMBR80N  TO  TDOREAU. 

New  York,  12  February,  1843. 
My  dear  Henry,  —  I  am  sorry  I 
have  no  paper  but  this  unsightly  sheet, 
this  Sunday  eve,  to  write  you  a  messago 
which  I  see  must  not  wait.  The  Dial 
for  April,  what  elements  shall  compose 
it  ?  What  have  vou  for  me  ?  What 
has  Mr.  Lane?  Havo  you  any  Creek 
translations  in  your  mind  ?  Have  you 
given  shape  to  the  comment  on  Etzler  ? ' 

1  This  was  tho  review  of  Etzlor'a  book  which 
Mr.  O' Sullivan,    mentioned  in  Thoreau's  nrst 


(It  WU9  about  ttonio  sentences  on  thin 
matter  that  I  made,  some  day,  a  moat 
rude  and  snappish  speech.  I  remem- 
ber, but  you  will  not,  and  must  give  tlio 
sentences  as  you  first  wrote  them.)  You 
must  go  to  Mr.  [Charles]  Lane,  with 
my  affectionate  respects,  and  tell  him 
that  I  depend  on  his  important  aid  for 
the  new  number,  and  wish  him  to  give 
us  the  most  recent  and  stirring  matter 
that  lie  has.  It'  (as  he  is  a  ready  man) 
he  offers  us  anything  at  once,  I  beg  you 
to  read  it ;  and  if  you  see  and  say  de- 
cidedly that  it  is  good  for  us,  you  need 
not  send  it  to  me  ;  but  if  it  is  of  sucli 
quality  that  you  can  less  surely  pronounce, 
you  must  send  it  to  mo  by  Harndcn. 
Have  we  no  more  news  from  Wheeler? 
Has  Bartlett  none  ?  a 

I  find  Edward  Palmer  here,  studying 
medicine  and  attending  medical  lectures. 
He  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Porter,  whom 
Lane  and  Wright  know,  and  values  him 
highly.  I  am  to  see  Porter.  Perhaps 
I  shall  have  no  mora  timo  to  fill  this 
sheet ;  if  so,  farewell. 

Yours,  It.  Waldo  E. 

This  Edward  Palmer  appears  again 
in  a  letter  of  Thorcau's,  and  I  think  he 
afterwards  made  one  of  Alcott's  little 
community  at  Fruitlands,  in  Harvard, 
where  Charles  Lane  owned  the  proper- 
ty, and  resided  for  a  time,  with  his  son 
William  and  his  friend  Wright.  To 
this  editorial  letter  of  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  who  was  punctuality  itself,  replied 
at  once. 

V.     TilOUKAU    TO    EMEKSON. 

Conoohd,  February  15,  184o\ 

Mv  dear  Friend,  —  I  got  your  let- 
ters, one  yesterday  and  the  other  to-day, 
and  they  have  made  me  quite  happy. 
As  a  packet  is  to  go  in  the  morning,  I 
will  give  you  a  hasty  account  of  the 
Dial.  I  ealled  on  Mr.  Lane  this  after- 
noon, and  brought  away,  together  with 
an  abundance  of  good  will,  first,  a  bulky 
catalogue  of  books  without  commen- 
tary,—  some    eight    hundred,    I   think 

letter,  soon  printed  in  his  Democratic  Review, 
for  which  Hawthorne  was  a  frequent  writer. 
The  Dial  was  a  quarterly  magazine,  published 
for  four  years  from  Julv.  1840. 

4  Charles  Stearns  Wheeler,  a  college  clamt- 
matu  of  Thoreuu,  was  then  in  Germany  (whers 
he  died  the  next  summer),  and  was  contribut- 
ing to  the  Dial.  Robert  Bartlett,  of  Plymouth, 
was  Wheeler's  most  intimate  friend. 
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he  told  me,  with  an  introduction  filling- 
one  sheet,  —  ten  or  a  dozen  pages,  say, 
though  I  have  only  glanced  at  them  ; 
second,  a  review  —  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty printed  pages  —  of  Conversations  on 
the  Gospels,  Record  of  a  School,  and 
Spiritual  Culture,  with  rather  copious  ex- 
tracts. However,  it  is  a  good  subject, 
and  Lane  says  it  gives  him  satisfaction. 
I  will  give  it  a  faithful  roadiug  diroelly. 
[Theso  were  Alcott's  publications,  re- 
viewed by  Lane.]  And  now  I  come  to 
the  little  end  of  the  horn ;  for  myself, 
I  have  brought  along  the  Minor  Greek 
Poets,  and  will  mine  there  for  a  scrap 
or  two,  at  least.  As  for  Etzler,  I  don't 
remember  any  "  rudo  and  snappish 
speech  "  that  you  made,  and  if  you  did 
it  must  have  been  longer  than  anything 
I  had  written  ;  however,  here  is  the  book 
still,  and  I  will  try.  Perhaps  I  have 
some  few  scraps  in  my  Journal  which 
you  may  choose  to  print.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  iEsehylus  I  should  like  very 
well  to  continue  anon,  if  it  should  be 
worth  the  while.  As  for  poetry,  I  have 
not  remembered  to  write  anv  for  some 
time  ;  it  has  quite  slipped  my  mind  ;  but 
sometimes  I  think  I  hear  the  tu titterings 
of  the  thunder.  Don't  you  remember  that 
last  summer  we  heard  a  low,  tremulous 
sound  in  the  woods  and  over  the  hills, 
and  thought  it  was  partridges  or  rocks, 
and  it  proved  to  be  thunder  gone  down 
the  river?  But  sometimes  it  was  over 
Wayland  way,  and  at  last  burst  over 
our  heads.  So  we  '11  not  despair  by  rea- 
son of  the  drought.  You  see,  it  takes  a 
good  many  words  to  supply  the  place  of 
one  deed  ;  a  hundred  lines  to  a  cobweb, 
and  but  one  cable  to  a  man-of-war.  The 
Dial  case  needs  to  he  reformed  in  many 
particulars.  There  is  no  news  from 
Wheeler,  none  from  Bartlett. 

They  all  look  well  and  happy  in  this 
house,  where  it  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  dwell. 

Yours  in  haste,  Henry. 

P.  S. 

Wednesday  Evening-,  February  Hi. 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  have  time  to  write 
a  few  words  about  the  Dial.  1  have  just 
received  the  three  first  signatures,  which 
do  not  yet  complete  Lane's  piece.  He 
will  place  five  hundred  copies  for  sale 
at  Munroe's  bookstore.  Wheeler  has 
sent  you  two  full  sheets  —  more  about 
the  German  Universities  —  and  proper 


names,  which  will  have  to  be  printed 
in  alphabetical  order  for  convenience ; 
what  this  one  has  done,  that  one  is  do- 
ing, and  the  other  intends  to  do.  Ham- 
mer-Purgstall  (Von  Hammer)  may  be 
one,  for  aught  I  know.  However,  there 
are  two  or  three  things  in  it,  as  well  as 
names.  One  of  the  books  of  Herodo- 
tus is  discovered  to  be  out  of  place.  He 
says  something  about  having  sent  to 
Lowell,  by  the  last  steamer,  a  budget  of 
literary  news,  which  he  will  have  com- 
municated to  you  ere  this.  Mr.  Alcott 
has  a  letter  from  Heraud,  and  a  book 
written  by  him,  —  the  Life  of  Savona- 
rola, —  which  he  wishes  to  have  repub- 
lished here.  Mr.  Lane  will  write  a  no- 
tice of  it.  (The  latter  says  that  what 
is  in  the  New  York  post  office  may  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Alcott.)  Miss  [Eliza- 
beth] Peabody  has  sent  a  "  Notice  to 
the  readers  of  the  Dial,"  which  is  not 
good. 

Mr.  Chapin  lectured  this  evening,  and 
so  rhetorically  that  I  forgot  my  duty  and 
heard  very  little.  I  find  myself  better 
than  I  have  been,  and  am  meditating 
some  other  method  of  paying  debts  than 
by  lectures  and  writing,  —  which  will 
only  do  to  talk  about.  If  anything  of 
that  "  other  "  sort  should  come  to  your 
ears  in  New  York,  will  you  remember  it 
for  me  ? 

Excuse  this  scrawl,  which  I  have  writ- 
ten over  the  embers  in  the  dining-room. 
I  hope  that  you  live  on  good  terms  with 
yourself  and  the  gods. 

Yours  in  haste,  Henry/. 

Mr.  Lane  and  his  lucubrations  proved 
to  be  tough  subjects,  and  the  next  let- 
ter has  more  to  say  about  them  and  the 
Dial.  He  had  undertaken  to  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Alcott  and  his  books,  as  may  still 
be  read  in  the  pages  of  that  April  num- 
ber of  the  Transcendentalist  quarterly. 

VI.    TUOKEAU   TO    EMERSON. 

Couconn,  February  20,  1843. 
My  dear  Friend,  —  I  have  read  Mr. 
Lano's  review,  and  can  iay,  speaking 
for  this  world  and  for  fallen  man,  that 
"  it  is  good  for  us."  As  they  say  in 
geology,  time  never  fails,  there  is  always 
enough  of  it,  so  I  may  say,  criticism 
never  fails  ;  but  if  I  go  and  read  else- 
where, I  say  it  is  good,  —  far  better  than 
any  notice  Mr.  Alcott  has  received,  or 
is  likely  to  receive  from  another  quarter. 


It  is  at  any  rate  "the  other  side,"  which 
Boston  needs  to  hear.  I  do  not  send 
it  to  you,  because  time  is  precious,  and 
because  I  think  you  would  accept  it,  af- 
ter all.  After  speaking  briefly  of  the 
fate  of  Goethe  and  Curlyle  in  their  own 
countries,  he  says,  "  To  Emerson  in  his 
own  circle  is  but  slowly  accorded  a  wor- 
thy response  ;  and  Alcott,  almost  utterly 
neglected,"  etc.  I  will  6triko  out  what 
relates  to  yourself,  and,  correcting  some 
verbal  faults,  send  the  rest  to  the  printer 
with  Lane's  initials. 

The  catalogue  needs  amendment,  1 
think.  It  wants  completeness  now.  It 
should  consist  of  such  books  only  as 
they  would  tell  Mr.  [P.  H.]  Hedge  and 
[Theodore]  Parker  they  had  got ;  omit- 
ting the  Bible,  the  classics,  and  much 
besides,  —  for  there  the  incompleteness 
begins.  But  you  will  be  here  in  season 
for  this. 

It  is  frequently  easy  to  make  Mr. 
Lane  more  universal  and  attractive  ;  to 
write,  for  instance,  "  universal  ends  " 
instead  of  "  the  universal  end,"  just  as 
we  pull  open  the  petals  of  a  flower  with 
our  fingers  where  they  are  confined  by  its 
own  sweets.  Also  he  had  better  not  say 
"books  designed  for  the  nucleus  of  a 
Home  University,"  until  he  makes  that 
word  "  home  "  ring  solid  and  universal 
too.  This  is  that  abominable  dialect. 
He  has  just  given  me  a  notice  of  George 
Bradford's  Fe'nelon  for  the  Record  of 
the  Months,  and  speaks  of  extras  of  the 
Review  and  Catalogue,  if  they  are  print- 
ed, —  even  a  hundred,  or  thereabouts. 
How  shall  this  be  arranged  ?  Also  he 
wishes  to  use  some  manuscripts  of  his 
which  are  in  your  possoniion,  if  you  do 
not.    Can  I  get  them  ? 

I  think  of  no  news  to  tell  you.  It  i3 
a  serene  summer  day  here,  all  above  the 
snow.  The  hens  steal  their  nests,  and  I 
steal  their  eggs  still,  as  formerly.  This 
is  what  I  do  with  the  hands.  Ah,  labor, 
—  it  is  a  divine  institution,  and  conver- 

i    sation  with  many  men  and  hens. 

Do  not  think  that  my  letters  require 

I  as  many  special  answers.  I  get  one  a3 
often  as  you  write   to  Concord.     Con- 

l  cord  inquires  for  you  daily,  as  do  all  the 
members  of  this  house.  You  must  make 
haste  home  before  we  have  settled  all 
the  great  questions,  for  they  are  fast  be- 
ing disposed  of.  But  I  must  leave  room 
for  Mrs.  Emerson. 

Yours,  Henry. 
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P.  8.  BY  UUS.  EMEBSON. 

Mv  dear  Hushand,  —  Thinking 
that  Henry  had  decided  to  send  Mr. 
Lane's  manuscript  to  you  by  Harnden 
to-morrow,  I  wrote  you  a  sheet  of  gos- 
sip which  you  will  not  ultimately  escape. 
Now  I  will  use  up  Henry's  vacant  spaces 
with  a  story  or  two.  G.  P.  Bradford  has 
sent  you  a  copy  of  his  Fe'nelon,  with  a 
freezing  note  to  me,  which  made  me  de- 
clare I  would  never  speak  to  him  again  ; 
but  Mother  says, "  Never  till  next  time  I " 
William  B.  Greene  has  sent  me  a  volume 
of  tales  translated  by  his  father.  Ought 
there  to  be  any  note  of  acknowledgment  ? 
I  wish  you  may  find  time  to  fill  all  your 
paper  when  you  write ;  you  must  have 
millions  of  things  to  say  that  we  would 
all  be  glad  to  read. 

Last  evening  wo  had  the  "  Conversa- 
tion," though,  owing  to  the  bad  weather, 
but  few  attended.  The  subjects  were  : 
What  is  Prophecy  ?  Who  is  a  Prophet  ? 
and  The  Love  of  Nature.  Mr.  Lane 
decided,  as  for  all  time  and  the  race, 
that  this  same  love  of  nature  —  of  which 
Henry  [Thoreau]  was  the  champion,  and 
Elizabeth  Hoar  and  Lidiau  (though 
L.  disclaimed  possessing  it  herself)  his 
faithful  squiresses  —  that  this  love  was 
the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  of  sins ;  a 
rufinod  idolatry,  much  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  gross  wickednesses,  because  the 
gross  sinner  would  be  alarmed  by  the 
depth  of  his  degradation,  and  come  up 
from  it  in  terror,  but  the  unhappy  idola- 
ters of  Naturo  were  deceived  by  the  re- 
fined quality  of  their  sin,  and  would  be 
the  last  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Henry 
frankly  affirmed  to  both  the  wise  men 
that  they  were  wholly  deficient  in  the 
faculty  in  question,  and  therefore  could 
not  judge  of  it.  And  Mr.  Alcott  as 
frankly  answered  that  it  was  because 
they  went  beyond  tho  mere  material  ob- 
jocts,  and  were  filled  with  spiritual  love 
and  perception  (as  Mr.  T.  was  not), 
that  they  seemed  to  Mr.  Thoreau  not 
to  appreciate  outward  nature.  I  am 
very  heavy,  and  have  spoiled  a  most  ex- 
cellent story.  I  have  given  you  no  idea 
of  the  scene,  which  was  ineffably  comic, 
though  it  made  no  laugh  at  the  time  ;  I 
scarcely  laughed  at  it  myself,  —  too  deep- 
ly amused  to  give  the  usual  sign.  Plenry 
was  brave  and  noble ;  well  as  I  have  al- 
ways liked  him,  he  still  grows  upon  me. 
Elizabeth  sends  her  love,  and  say3  she 
shall  not  go  to  Boston  till  your  return, 


and  you  must  make  the  8th  of  March 
come  quickly. 

And  now  the  localities  of  the  two 
friends  are  reversed  in  the  letters  which 
follow.  Mr.  Emerson  had  returned  to 
Concord  in  March,  and  in  May  Mr. 
Thoreau  had  gone  to  Staten  Island,  into 
the  family  of  Emerson's  elder  brother, 
William,  where  he  was  teaching  the  eld- 
est son,  William,  and  studying  New  York, 
at  long  range  or  at  close  quarters.  The 
first  letter  in  the  series  comes  from  Em- 
erson. 

'II.    EME11SON   TO   THOUEAU. 

Conooiid,  SxmJay  Evo,  21  May,  1843. 

My  deau  Fhiknd,  —  Our  Dial  is  al- 
ready printing,  and  you  must,  if  you  can, 
send  mo  somuthing  good  by  the  10th  of 
June,  certainly,  if  not  before.  If  Wil- 
liam E.  can  send  by  a  private  opportu- 
nity, you  shall  address  it  to  "  Care  of 
Miss  Peabody,  13  West  Street,"  or,  to 
be  left  at  Concord  Stage  Office.1  Other- 
wise send  by  Harnden,  —  W.  E.  paying 
to  Boston  and  charging  to  inc.  Let  tho 
pacquet  bring  letters  also  from  you,  and 
from  [Giles]  Waldo  and  Tappan,  I  en- 
treat. 

You  will  not  doubt  that  you  are  well 
remembered  here,  by  young,  older,  and 
old  people  ;  and  your  letter  to  your  mo- 
ther was  borrowed  and  read  with  great 
interest,  pending  the  arrival  of  direct 
accounts  and  of  later  experiences,  espe- 
cially in  the  city.  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  under  sacred  protection,  if  I  should 
not  hear  from  you  for  years.  Yet  I 
shall  wish  to  know  what  befalls  you  on 
your  way. 

Ellery  Channing  is  well  settled  in  his 
house,  and  works  very  steadily  thus  far, 
and  our  intercourse  is  very  agreeable  to 
me.  Young  [B.  W.]  Ball  has  been  to 
see  me,  and  is  a  prodigious  reader  and 
a  youth  of  great  promise,  —  born,  too, 
in  the  good  town.  Mr.  Hawthorne  is 
well,  and  Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Lane  are 
revolving  a  purchase  in  Harvard  of 
ninety  acres. 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

My  wife  will  reopen  my  sealed  letter. 

1  There  was  yet.  no  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Concord,  but  the  Fitchburf  road  was  building, 
as  will  bo  seen  in  another  of  these  letters.  The 
stagecoach  ran  once  a  day,  seldom  carrying  a 
dozen  passengers.  Now  fifty  or  u  hundred 
make  the  journey  daily. 


but  a  remembrance  from  her  shall  bo 

inserted. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  "  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  care  of  Mr.  Emerson,  Esq., 
64  Wall  Street,  New  York ; "  but  Tho- 
reau himself  was  living-  on  Statcn  Island, 
at  a  town  called  Castloton,  whence  he 
made  excursions  across  the  bay  to  the 
city,  and  up  and  down  the  two  islands, 
Staten  and  Manhattan.  The  sea  greatly 
attracted  him,  for  he  had  seen  little,  till 
then,  of  the  great  ocean ;  but  the  city 
was  an  affliction  to  him. 

VIII.    TIIOHEAU   TO  EMERSON. 

Castleton,  Staten  Island,  May  23. 

My  dkau  Friend,  —  I  was  just  go- 
ing to  write  to  you  when  I  received  your 
letter.  I  was  wailing  till  I  had  got  away 
from  Concord.  I  should  have  sent  you 
something  for  the  Dial  before,  but  I 
have  been  sick  ever  since  I  came  here, 
rather  unaccountably,  —  what  with  a 
cold,  bronchitis,  acclimation,  etc.,  still 
unaccountably.  I  send  you  some  verses 
from  my  journal  which  will  help  make 
a  packet.  I  have  not  time  to  correct 
them,  if  this  goes  by  Rockwood  Hoar. 
If  I  can  finish  an  account  of  a  winter's 
walk  in  Concord,  in  the  midst  of  a 
Staten  Island  summer,  —  not  so  wise  as 
true,  I  trust,  —  I  will  send  it  to  you 
soon. 

I  have  had  no  later  experiences  yet. 
You  must  not  count  much  upon  what  I 
can  do  or  learn  in  New  York.  I  feel  u 
good  way  off  here ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
visited,  but  seen  and  dwelt  in.  I  have 
been  there  but  once,  and  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  house  since.  Everything  there 
disappoints  me  but  the  crowd  ;  rather,  I 
was  disappointed  with  the  rest  before  I 
came.  I  have  no  eyes  for  their  churches, 
and  what  else  they  find  to  brag  of. 
Though  I  know  but  little  about  Boston, 
yet  what  attracts  me,  in  a  quiet  way, 
seems  much  meaner  and  more  pretend- 
ing than  there,  —  libraries,  pictures,  and 
faces  in  the  street.  You  don't  know 
where  any  respectability  inhabits.  It  is 
in  the  crowd  in  Chatham  Street.  The 
crowd  is  something  new,  and  to  be  at- 
tended to.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  Trin- 
ity Churches  and  Exchanges  while  it  is 
looking  at  them,  and  will  run  over  them 
and  trample  them  under  foot  one  day. 
There  are  two  things  I  hoar  and  am 
aware  I  live  in  the  neighborhood  of,  — 
the  roar  of  the  sea  and  the  hum  of  the 
city.     I  have  just  come  from  the  beach 
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(to  find  your  letter),  and  I  like  it  much. 
Everything  there  is  on  a  grand  and  gen- 
erous scale,  —  seaweed,  water-,  and  sand  j 
and  even  the  dead  fishes,  horses,  and  hogs 
have  a  rank,  luxuriant  odor  ;  great  shad- 
nets  spread  to  dry ;  crabs  and  horseshoes 
crawling  over  the  sand ;  clumsy  boats, 
only  for  service,  dancing  like  sea-fowl 
over  the  surf, 'and  ships  afar  off  going 
about  their  business. 

Waldo  and  Tappan  carried  me  to 
their  English  alehouse  the  first  Satur- 
day, and  Waldo  spent  two  hours  here 
the  next  day.  But  Tappan  I  have  only 
seen.  I  like  his  looks  and  the  sound  of 
hia  silence.  They  are  confined  every 
day  but  Sunday,  and  thon  Tappan  is 
obliged  to  observe  the  demeanor  of  a 
church-goer  to  prevent  open  war  with 
his  father. 

I  am  glad  that  Channing  has  got  set- 
tled, and  that,  too,  before  the  inroad 
of  the  Irish.  I  have  read  his  poems 
two  or  three  times  over,  and  partially 
through  and  under,  with  new  and  in- 
creased interest  and  appreciation.  Tell 
him  I  saw  a  man  buy  a  copy  at  Little 
&  Brown's.  He  may  have  been  a  vir- 
tuoso, but  we  will  give  him  the  credit. 
What  with  Alcott  and  Lane  and  Haw- 
thorne, too,  you  look  strong  enough  to 
take  New  York  by  storm.  Will  you  tell 
L.,  if  he  asks,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
do  nothing  about  the  books  yet  ? 

Believe  that  I  have  something  better 
to  write  you  than  this.     It  would  be  un- 
kind to  thank  you  for  particular  deeds. 
Your  friend, 

HENRY  D.  Thoreau. 

IX.    THOHKAU  TO  KMK11SON. 

Staten  Island,  June  8, 1843. 
Dear  Friend,  —  I  have  been  to  see 
Henry  James,  and  like  him  very  much. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  him.  It 
makes  humanity  seem  more  erect  and 
respectable.  I  never  was  more  kindly 
and  faithfully  catechised.  It  made  me 
respect  myself  more  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  such  wise  questions.  He  is  a  man, 
and  takes  his  own  way,  or  stands  still  in 
his  own  place.  I  know  of  no  one  so 
patient  and  determined  to  have  the  good 
of  you.  It  is  almost  friendship,  such 
plain  and  human  dealing.  I  think  that 
he  will  not  write  or  speak  inspiringly ;  but 
lie  is  a  refreshing  forward-looking  and 
forward-moving  man,  and  he  has  natu- 
ralized and  humanized  New  York  for  me. 
He  actually  reproaches  you  by  his  respect 
for  your  poor  words.     I  had  three  hours' 


solid  talk  with  hiiu,  and  he  asks  me  to 
make  free  use  of  his  house.  He  wants 
an  expression  of  your  faith,  or  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  faith,  and  confesses  that  his 
own  treads  fast  upou  the  neck  of  his 
understanding.  He  exclaimed,  at  some 
careless  answer  of  mino,  "  Well,  you 
Tianseendentalists  are  wonderfully  con- 
sistent. I  must  cret  hold  of  this  some- 
how! "  He  likes  Carlylc's  book,1  but 
says  that  it  leaves  him  in  an  excited  and 
unprofitable  state,  and  that  Carlylo  is  so 
ready  to  obey  his  humor  that  he  makes  - 
the  least  vestige  of  truth  the  foundation 
of  any. superstructure,  not  keeping  faith 
with  his  better  genius  nor  truest  readers. 

I  met  Wright  on  the  stairs  of  the  So- 
ciety Library,  and  W.  II.  Channing  and 
Brisbane  on  the  steps.  The  former 
(Channing)  is  a  concave  man,  and  you 
see  by  his  attitude  and  the  lilies  of  his 
face  that  he  is  retreating  from  himself 
and  from  yourself,  with  sad  doubts.  It 
is  like  a  fair  mask  swaying  from  tho 
drooping  boughs  of  some  tree  whose  stem 
is  not  seen.  He  would  break  with  a 
eonchoidal  fracture.  You  feel  as  if  you 
would  like  to  see  him  when  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  run  all  the  risks.  To  be 
sure,  he  doubts  because  he  has  a  great 
hope  to  be  disappointed,  but  he  makes 
the  possible  disappointment  of  too  much 
consequence.  Brisbane,  with  whom  I 
did  not  converse,  did  not  impress  me  fa- 
vorably. He  looks  like  a  man  who  has 
lived  in  a  cellar,  far  gone  in  consump- 
tion. I  barely  saw  him,  but  he  did  not 
look  as  if  he  could  let  Fourier  go,  in  any 
case,  and  throw  up  his  hat.  But  I  need 
not  have  come  to  New  ifork  to  write 
this. 

I  have  seen  Tappan  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  like  both  him  and  Waldo  ; 
but  I  always  see  those  of  whom  I  have 
heard  well  with  a  slight  disappointment. 
They  are  so  much  better  than  the  great 
herd,  and  yet  the  heavens  are  not  shiv- 
ered into  diamonds  over  their  heads. 
Persons  and  things  Hit  so  rapidly  through 
my  brain,  nowadays,  that  I  can  hardly 
remember  them.  They  seem  to  be  lying 
in  tl/e  stream,  stemming  the  tide,  ready 
to  go  to  sea,  as  steamboats  when  they 
leave  the  dock  go  off  in  tho  opposite 
direction  first,  until  they  are  headed 
right,  and  then  begins  tho  steady  revolu- 
tion of  the  paddle-wheels  ;  and  tliey  are 
not   quite    cheerily  headed  anywhither 

1  Past  and  Present. 


yet,  nor  singing  amid  the  shrouds  as  tlfcy 
bound  over  the  billows.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain youthfulness  and  generosity  about 
them,  very  attractive ;  and  Tappan's  more 
reserved  and  solitary  thought  commands 
respect. 

After  some  ado,  I  discovered  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Black,  but  there  was 
palmed  off  on  me,  in  her  stead,  a  Mrs. 
Grey  (quite  an  inferior  color),  who  told 
me  at  last  that  she  was  not  Mrs.  Black, 
but  her  mother,  and  was  just  as  glad  to 
see  me  as  Mrs.  Black  would  have  been, 
and  so,  forsooth,  would  answer  just  as 
well.  Mrs.  Black  had  gone  with  Edward 
Palmer  to  New  Jersey,  and  would  return 
on  the  morrow. 

I  don't  like  the  city  better,  the  more  I 
sec  it,  but  worse.  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
eyes  that  behold  it.  It  is  a  thousand 
times  meaner  than  I  could  have  ima- 
gined. It  will  be  something  to  hate, — 
that 's  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  me  ; 
and  even  the  best  people  in  it  arc  a  part 
of  it,  and  talk  coolly  about  it.  The  pigs 
in  the  street  are  the  most  respectable 
part  of  the  population.  When  will  the 
i  world  learn  that  a  million  men  are  of 
i  no  importance  compared  with  one  man? 
But  I  must  wait  for  a  shower  of  shil- 
lings, or  at  least  a  slight  dew  or  miz- 
zling of  sixpences,  before  I  explore  New 
York  very  far. 

The  sea-beach  is  the  best  thing  I  have 
seen.  It  is  very  solitary  and  remote, 
and  you  only  remember  New  York  occa- 
sionally. The  distances,  too,  along  the 
shore,  and  inland  in  sight  of  it,  are  un- 
accountably groat  and  startling.  The 
sea  seems  very  near  from  the  hills,  but 
it  proves  a  long  way  over  the  plain,  and 
yet  you  may  be  wet  with  the  spray  be- 
fore you  can  believe  that  you  arc  there. 
The  far  seems  near,  and  the  near  far. 
Many  rods  from  the  beach,  I  step  aside 
for  the  Atlantic,  and  I  see  men  drag  up 
their  boats  on  to  the  sand,  with  oxen, 
I  stepping  about  amid  the  surf,  as  if  it 
v  were  possible  they  might  draw  up  Sandy 
Hook. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  especially  service- 
i  able  to  the  good  people  with  whom  I 
live,  except  as  inflictions  are  sanctified 
to  the  righteous.  And  so,  too,  must  I 
serve  the  boy.  I  can  look  to  the  Latin 
and  mathematics  sharply,  and  for  the 
rest  behave  myself.  But  I  cannot  be 
in  his  neighborhood  hereafter  as  his 
Educator,  of  course,  but  as  the  hawks  fly 
over  my  own  head.     I  am  not  attracted 
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toward  him  but  as  to  youth  generally. 
He  shall  frequent  me,  however,  as  much 
as  he  can,  and  I  '11  be  I. 

Bradbury  told  me,  when  I  passed 
through  Boston,  that  he  was  coming  to 
New  York  the  following  Saturday,  and 
would  then  settle  with  me,  but  he  has 
not  made  his  appearance  yet.  Will  you, 
the  next  time  you  go  to  Boston,  present 
that  order  for  mo  which  I  left  with  you  ? 

If  I  say  less  about  Waldo  and  Tappan 
now,  it  is,  perhaps,  because  I  may  have 
more  to  say  by  and  by.  Remember  ine 
to  your  mother  and  Mrs.  Emerson,  who, 
I  hope,  is  quite  well.  1  shall  bo  very 
glad  to  hear  from  her,  as  well  as  from 
you.  I  have  very  hastily  written  out 
something  for  the  Dial,  and  send  it  only 
because  you  are  expecting  something,  — 
though  something  better.  It  seems  idle 
and  Howittish,  but  it  may  be  of  more 
worth  in  Concord,  where  it  belongs.  In 
great  haste.     Farewell. 

HENRY  D.  Tiiokeau. 

The  Bradbury  mentioned  was  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Bradbury  &  Soden, 
in  Boston,  which  had  taken  Nathan 
Hale's  Boston  Miscellany  off  his  hands, 
and  had  published  in  it,  with  promise 
of  payment,  Thoreau's  Walk^to  Waehu- 
sett.  But  much  time  had  passed,  and 
the  debt  was  not  paid ;  hence  the  lack 
of  a  "  shower  of  shillings  "  which  the 
letter  laments.  Emerson's  reply  gives 
the  first  news  of  the  actual  beginning  of 
Alcott'3  short-lived  paradise  at  Fruit- 
lands,  and  dwells  with  interest  on  the 
affairs  of  the  rural  and  lettered  circle 
at  Concord,  from  which  Alcott  and  his 
English  friends  were  just  departing,  only 
to  return  sadder  and  wiser  the  next  year. 

X.    KMEliSON   TO  TUOHEAU. 

Concord,  June  10,  1813. 
Dear  Henry,  —  It  is  high  time  that 
you  had  some  token  from  us  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  parcel  of  kind  and  help- 
ful things  you  sent  us,  as  well  as  of  your 
permanent  right  in  us  all.  The  cold 
weather  saddened  our  landscape  and  our 
gardens  here  almost  until  now ;  but  to- 
day's sunshine  is  obliterating  the  mem- 
ory of  such  things.  I  have  just  been 
visiting  my  petty  plantations,  and  find 
that  all  your  grafts  live  except  a  single 
scion ;  and  all  my  new  trees,  including 
twenty  pines  to  fill  up  interstices  in  my 
"  curtain,"  1  are  well  alive.  The  town 
is  full  of  Irish,  and  the  woods  of  engi- 


neers with  theodolite  and  red  flag,  sing- 
ing out  their  feet  and  inches  to  each 
other  from  station  to  station.  Near  Mr. 
Alcott's  [the  Hosmer  Cottage]  the  road 
is  already  begun.  [This  was  the  Fitch- 
burg  railroad,  which  crosses  the  highway 
not  far  from  where  the  Alcotts  had  been 
living.] 

From  Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Lane,  at 
Harvard,  we  have  yet  heard  nothing. 
They  went  away  in  good  spirits,  having 
sent  "  Wood  Abram  "  and  Larned  and 
William  Lane  before  them,  with  horse 
and  plough,  a  few  days  in  advance,  to  be- 
gin the  spring  work.  Mr.  Lane  paid  mo 
a  long  visit,  in  which  he  was  more  than 
I  had  ever  known  him  gentle  and  open ; 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathize 
with  and  honor  projects  that  so  often 
seem  without  feet  or  hands.  They  have 
near  a  hundred  acres  of  land  which  they 
do  not  want,  and  no  house,  which  they 
want  first  of  all.  But  they  count  this  an 
advantage,  as  it  gives  them  the  occasion 
they  so  much  desire,  of  building  after 
their  own  idea.  In  the  event  of  their 
attracting  to  their  company  a  carpenter 
or  two,  which  is  not  impossible,  it  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  see  their  building, 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  new  and 
beautiful.  They  have  fifteen  acres  of 
woodland,  with  good  timber. 

Ellery  Channing  is  excellent  company, 
and  wo  walk  in  all  directions.  He  re- 
members you  with  great  faith  and  hope  ; 
thinks  you  ought  not  to  see  Concord 
again  these  ten  years  —  that  you  ought 
to  grind  up  fifty  Concords  in  your  mill 
—  and  much  other  opinion  and  counsel 
he  holds  in  store  on  this  topic.  Haw- 
thorne walked  with  me  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  not  until  after  our  return  did 
I  read  his  Celestial  Railroad,  which  has 
a  serene  strength  which  we  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  praise,  in  this  low  life. 

Our  Dial  thrives  well  enough  in  these 
weeks.  I  print  W.  E.  Channing's  Let- 
ters, or  the  first  ones,2  but  he  does  not 
care  to  have  them  named  as  his  for  a 
while.  They  are  very  agreeable  read- 
ing, and    their  wisdom    lightened  by  a 

1  This  was  a  shelter  of  pine-trees  planted  in 
the  angle  of  the  roads  eust  of  Emerson's  house, 
to  break  the  east  wind  and  screen  the  inmates. 

'  In  that  charming  but  unfinished  Youth  of 
the  Poet  and  Painter,  which  described  so  well 
the  scenory  of  the  Merrimac  ana  the  Arti- 
oholce  rivers,  near  Nuwbury,  and  gont.ly  sati- 
rized Cambridge  and  Boston.  Mr.  Ward  was 
at  that  time  a  Boston  banker. 


vivacity  very  rare  in  the  Dial.  [S.  G.] 
Ward,  too,  has  sent  me  some  sheets  on 
architecture,  whose  good  sense  is  emi- 
nent. I  have  a  valuable  manuscript  — 
a  sea  voyage  — from  a  new  hand,  which 
is  all  clear  good  sense,  and  I  may  make 
some  of  Mr.  Lane's  graver  slieets  give 
way  for  this  honest  story  ;  otherwise  I 
shall  print  it  in  October.  I  have  trans- 
ferred the  publishing  of  tho  Dial  to 
James  Munroe  &  Co. 

Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  let  mo  be  ia 
ignorance  of  anything  good  which  you 
know  of  my  fine  friends,  Waldo  and 
Tappan.  T.  writes  me  never  a  word.  I 
hud  a  letter  from  II.  James,  promising 
to  s«e  you,  and  you  must  not  fail  to  visit 
him.  I  must  soon  write  to  him,  though 
my  debts  of  this  nature  are,  perhaps,  too 
many.  To  him  I  much  nrcfer  to  talk 
than  to  write.  Let  me  know  well  how 
you  prosper  and  what  you  meditate. 
And  all  good  abide  with  you. 

R.  W.  E. 

June  15. 
Whilst  my  letter  has  lain  on  the  table 
waiting  for  a  traveler,  your  letter  and 
parcel  have  safely  arrived.  I  may  not 
have  place  now  for  the  Winter's  Walk 
in  the  July  Dial,  which  is  just  making 
up  its  last  sheets,  and  somehow  I  must 
end  it  to-morrow,  when  I  go  to  Boston. 
I  shall  then  keep  it  for  October,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  your  order,  if  you  find 
a  better  disposition  for  it.  I  will  carry 
the  order  to  the  faithless  booksellers.1 
Thanks  for  all  these  tidings  of  my 
friends  at  New  York  and  at  the  Island, 
and  love  to  the  last.  I  have  letters 
from  Lane  at  Fruitlands,  and  from  Miss 
Fuller  at  Niagara ;  she  found  it  sadly 
cold  and  rainy  at  the  Falls. 

XI.    THOltEAU  TO  EMERSON. 

Staten  Island,  July  8, 1843. 

Dear  Friends,  —  I  was  very  glad  to 

I    hear  your  voices  from  so  far.     I  do  not 

I    believe  there  are  eight  hundred  human 

beings  on  the  globe.     It  is  all  a  fable, 

and  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  speak 

with  a  slight  outrage  and  disrespect  of 

(    Concord  when  you  talk  of  fifty  of  them. 

There  are  not  so  many.     Yet  think  not 

that  I  have  left  all  behind,  for  already 

I  begin  to  track  my  way  over  the  earth, 

1  Uradbury  &  Soden. 
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and  find  tho  cope  of  hcavon  extending 
beyond  its  horizon,  —  forsooth,  like  tho 
roofs  of  these  Dutch  houses.  My  thoughts 
revert  to  those  dear  hills  and  that  river 
which  so  fills  up  tho  world  to  its  brim, 
—  worthy  to  be  named  with  Mincius  and 
Alpheus,  —  still  drinking  its  meadows 
while  I  am  far  away.  How  can  it  run 
heedless  to  the  sea,  as  if  I  were  there 
to  countenance  it  ?  George  Minott,  too, 
looms  up  considerably,  —  and  many  an- 
other old  familiar  face.  These  things 
all  look  sober  and  rospoctuble.  They 
arc  better  than  tho  environs  of  New 
York,  I  assure  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  think  of  Channing  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  grey  town.  Seven 
cities  contended  for  Homer  dead.  Tell 
him  to  remain  at  least  long  enough  to 
establish  Concord's  right  and  interest  in 
him.  I  was  beginning  to  know  the  man. 
In  imagination  I  see  you  pilgrims  taking 
your  way  by  the  red  lodge  and  the  cabin 
of  the  brave  farmer  man,  bo  youthful  and 
hale,  to  the  still  cheerful  woods.  And 
Hawthorne,  too,  I  remember  as  one  with 
whom  I  sauntered,  in  old  heroic  times, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  amid 
the  ruins  of  chariots  and  heroes.  Tell 
him  not  to  desert,  even  after  the  tenth 
year.  Others  may  say,  "Are  there  not 
the  cities  of  Asia  ?  "  But  what  are  they? 
Staying  at  home  is  the  heavenly  way. 

And  Elizabeth  Hoar,  my  brave  towns- 
woman,  to  be  sung  of  poets,  —  if  I  may 
speak  of  her  whom  I  do  not  know.  Tell 
Mrs.  Brown  *  that  I  do  not  forget  her, 
going  her  way  under  the  stars  through 
this  chilly  world,  —  I  did  not  think  of 
the  wind,  —  and  that  I  went  a  little  way 
with  her.  Tell  her  not  to  despair.  Con- 
cord's little  arch  does  not  span  all  our 
fate,  nor  is  what  transpires  under  it  law 
for  the  universe. 

And  least  of  all  are  forgotten  those 
walks  in  tho  woods  in  ancient  days,  — 
too  sacred  to  be  idly  remembered, — 
when  their  aisles  were  pervaded  as  by 
a  fragrant  atmosphere.  They  still  seem 
youthful  and  cheery  to  my  imagination 
as  Sherwood  and  Barnsdale,  —  and  of 
far  purer  fame.  Those  afternoons  wbon 
we  wandered  o'er  Olympus,  —  and  those 
hills,  from  which  the  sun  was  seen  to 
set,  while  still  our  day  held  on  its  way. 

1  A  sister  of  Mi's.  Kinerson. 


"  At  last  he  rose  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue ; 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

I  remember  these  things  at  midnight,  at 
rave  intervals.  But  know,  my  friends, 
that  I  a  good  deal  hate  you  all  in  my 
most  private  thoughts,  us  the  substratum 
ot  tho  little  love  I  bear  you.  Though  you 
are  a  rare  band,  and  do  not  make  half 
use  enough  of  one  another. 

I  think  this  is  a  noble  number  of  the 
Dial.  It  perspires  thought  and  feeling. 
I  can  speak  of  it  now  a  little  like  a  for- 
eigner. Be  assured  that  it  is  not  written 
in  vain,  —  it  is  not  for  me.  I  hear  its 
prose  and  its  verse.  They  provoke  and 
inspire  me,  and  they  have  my  sympathy. 
I  hear  the  sober  and  the  earnest,  the 
sad  and  the  cheery  voices  of  my  friends, 
and  to  me  it  is  a  long  letter  of  encour- 
agement and  reproof ;  and  no  doubt  so 
it  is  to  many  another  in  the  land.  So 
don't  give  up  the  ship.  Methinks  the 
verse  is  hardly  enough  better  than  the 
prose.  I  give  my  vote  for  the  Notes 
from  the  Journal  of  a  Scholar,  and  won- 
der you  don't  print  them  faster.  I  want, 
too,  to  read  the  rest  of  the  Poet  and  the 
Fainter.  Miss  Fuller's  is  a  noble  piece, 
—  rich,  extempore  writing,  talking  with 
pen  in  hand.  It  is  too  good  not  to  be 
better,  even.  In  writing,  conversation 
should  be  folded  many  times  thick.  It 
is  the  height  of  art  that,  on  the  first 
perusal,  plain  common  sense  should  ap- 
pear; on  the  second,  severe  truth;  and 
on  a  third,  beauty;  and,  having  these 
warrants  for  its  depth  and  reality,  we 
may  then  enjoy  the  beauty  for  evermore. 
The  soa-pieco  is  of  the  best  that  is  going, 
if  not  of  the  best  that  is  staying.  You 
have  spoken  a  good  word  for  Carlyle. 
As  for  the  Winter's  Walk,  I  should  bo 
glad  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Dial  if 
you  think  it  good  enough,  and  will  criti- 
cise it ;  otherwise  send  it  to  me,  and  I 
will  dispose  of  it. 

I  have  not  been  to  New  York  for  a 
month,  and  so  havo  not  seen  Waldo  and 
Tappan.  James  has  been  at  Albany 
meanwhile.  You  will  know  that  I  only 
describe  my  personal  adventures  with 
people ;  but  I  hope  to  see  more  of  them, 
and  judge  them  too.  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
that  Mrs.  E.  is  no  better.  But  let  her 
know  that  the  Fates  pay  a  compliment 
to  those  whom  they  make  sick,  and  they 
have  not  to  ask,  "  What  havo  I  done  ?  " 
Remember  me  to  your  mother,  and 


remember  me  yourself   as  you  :irc  re- 
membered by  li.  D.  T. 

I   had   a  friendly  and   cheery  letter 
from  Lane  a  mouth  ago. 

XII.    ICMKllKOK   TO  TIIOHKAU. 

Concokd,  July  20,  18-US. 
DlCAH  Hknky, —  Giles  Waldo  shall 
not  go  back  without  a  line  to  you,  if 
only  to  pay  a  part  of  my  debt  in  that 
kind  long  due.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
whon  I  called  on  Bradbury  &  Soden, 
nearly  a  month  ago,  their  partner,  in 
their  absence,  informed  me  that  they 
could  not  pay  you,  at  present,  any  part 
of  their  debt  on  account  of  the  Boston 
Miscellany.  After  much  talking,  all  the 
promise  he  could  oifer  was  "  that  within 
a  year  it  would  probably  be  paid,"  — 
a  probability  whicli  certainly  looks  very 
slender.  Tho  very  worst  thing  he  said 
was  tho  proposition  that  you  should  take 
your  payment  in  the  form  of  Boston 
Miscellanies !  I  shall  not  fail  to  refresh 
their  memory  at  intervals. 

We  were  all  very  glad  to  have  such 
cordial  greetings  from  you  as  in  your 
last  letter,  on  the  Dial's  and  on  all  per- 
sonal accounts.  Hawthorne  and  Chan- 
ning  are  both  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  the  last  always  a  good  companion 
for  me,  who  am  hard  to  suit,  I  suppose. 
Giles  Waldo  has  established  himself  with 
me  by  his  good  sense.  I  fancy  from 
your  notices  that  he  is  more  than  yoi 
have  seen.  I  think  that  neither  he  nor 
W.  A.  Tappan  will  bo  exhausted  in  one 
interview.  My  wife  is  at  Plymouth  to 
recruit  her  wasted  strength,  but  left  word 
with  me  to  acknowledge  and  heartily 
thank  you  for  your  last  letter  to  her. 
Edith  and  Ellen  are  in  high  health ; 
and,  as  pussy  lias  this  afternoon  nearly 
killed  a  young  oriole,  Edie  tells  all  com- 
ers, with  great  energy,  her  one  story, 
"  Birdy  —  sick.1'  Mrs.  Brown,  who  just 
left  the  house,  desires  kindest  remem- 
brances to  you,  whom  "  she  misses  "  and 
whom  "she  thinks  of." 

In  this  line  weather  we  look  very  bright 

and  green  in  yard  and  garden,  though 

i    this  sun,  without  showers,  will  perchance 

spoil  our  potatoes.    Our  clover  grew  well 

on  your  patch  between  tho  dikes ;  and 

I    Reuben  Brown  adjudged  that  Cyrus  Wnr- 

i    ren  should  pay  fourteen  dollars  this  year 

1    for  my  grass.     Last  year  he  paid  eight 

dollars.    All  your  grafts  of  this  year  have 

lived  and  done  well.     The  apple-trees 

and  plums  speak  of  you  in  every  wind. 
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You  will  have  read  and  heard  the 
sad  news  to  the  little  village  of  Lincoln 
of  Stearns  Wheeler's  death.  Such  an 
overthrow  to  the  hopes  of  his  parents 
made  me  think  more  of  them  than  of 
the  loss  the  community  will  suffer  in  his 
kindness,  diligence,  and  ingenuous  mind. 
The  papers  have  contained  ample  no- 
tices of  his  life  and  death.  I  saw  Charles 
Newcomb  tho  other  day  at  Brook  Farm, 
and  ho  expressed  his  great  gratification 
in  your  translations,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  minded  to  write  you  and  ask 
of  you  to  translate  in  like  manner  —  Pin- 
dar. I  advised  him  by  all  means  to 
do  so.  But  he  seemed  to  think  ho  had 
discharged  his  conscience.  But  it  was  a 
very  good  request.  It  would  bo  a  fine 
thing  to  bo  dono,  since  Pindar  has  no 
adequate  translation,  —  no  English  equal 
to  his  fame.  Do  look  at  the  book  with 
that  in  your  mind,  while  Charles  is  mend- 
ing his  pen.  I  will  soon  send  you  word 
respecting  the  Winter  Walk. 

Farewell.  R.  W.  Emerson. 

The  reply  to  this  letter,  dated  August 
7,  is  printed  in  the  volume  of  Letters 
and  Poems  edited  by  Emorson  in  18G5. 
To  that  letter  of  Thoreau's  Emerson 
responded,  and  enlarged  upon  its  themes 
as  follows, 

XIII.    EMEBSON  TO  TnOBBAD. 

Concord,  September  8, 1843. 

Dear  Henry,  —  We  were  all  sur- 
prised to  hear,  one  dav  lately,  from  G. 
Waldo,  that  you  were  forsaking  tho  deep 
quiet  of  the  Clove  for  the  limbo  of  the 
false  booksellers,  and  were  soon  i  elioved 
by  hearing  that  you  .were  safe  again  in 
the  cottage  at  Staten  Island.  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  this  country,  whicli 
seems  all  opportunity,  did  actually  olTor 
more  distinct  and  just  rewards  of  labor 
to  that  unhappy  class  of  men  who  have 
more  reason  and  conscience  than  strength 
of  back  and  of  arm  ;  but  the  experience 
of  a  few  cases  that  I  have  lately  seen 
looks,  I  confess,  more  like  crowded  Eng- 
land and  indigent  Germany  than  like 
rich  and  roomy  Nature.  But  the  few 
cases  are  deceptive;  and  though  Homer 
should  starve  in  the  highway,  Homer 
will  know  and  proclaim  that  bounte- 
ous Nature  has  bread  for  all  her  boyi. 
To-morrow  our  arms  will  bo  stronger; 
to-morrow  the  wall  before  which  wo  sat 
will  open  of  itself  and  show  tho  new  way. 

Ellery  Channing  works  and  writes  u 


usual  at  his  cottage,  to  which  Captain 
Moore  has  added  a  neat  slat  fenco  and 
gate.  His  wife  as  yet  has  no  more  than 
five  scholars,  but  will  have  moro  pre- 
sently. Hawthorne  has  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  seashore  in  good  spirits. 
Elizabeth  Hoar  is  still  absent  since  Ev- 
arts's -  marriage.  You  will  havo  heard 
of  our  Wyman  Trial  and  the  stir  it  mado 
in  the  village.  But  the  Cliff  and  Wul- 
den,  which  know  something  of  the  rail* 
road,  knew  nothing  of  that ;  not  a  leaf 
nodded  ;  not  a  pebble  fell.  Why  should 
I  speak  of  it  to  you?  Now  the  human- 
ity of  the  town  suffers  with  the  uoor 
Irish,  who  receives  but  sixty,  or  even 
fifty  cents,  for  working  from  dark  till 
dark,  with  a  strain  and  a  following  up 
that  reminds  one  of  negro-driving.  Peter 
Hutchinson  told  me  he  had  never  soen 
men  perform  so  much  ;  he  should  never 
think  it  hard  again  if  an  employer  should 
keep  him  at  work  till  after  sundown. 
But  Avhat  can  be  done  for  their  relief 
as  long  as  new  applicants  for  the  same 
labor  are  coming  in  every  day  ?  Thcso 
of  course  reduce  the  wages  to  the  sum 
that  will  suffice  a  bachelor  to  live,  and 
must  drive  out  the  men  with  families. 
The  work  goes  on  very  fast.  The  mole 
which  crosses  the  laud  of  Jonas  Potter 
and  Mr.  Stow,  from  Ephraim  Wheeler's 
high  land  to  the  dopot,  is  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  goes  on  two  rods  every  day. 
A  few  days  ago  a  new  contract  was 
completed,  —  from  the  terminus  of  the 
old  contract  to  Fitchburg,  —  the  whole 
to  be  built  before  October,  1844 ;  so 
that  you  see  our  fate  is  sealed.  I  have 
not  yet  advertised  my  house  for  sale, 
nor  engaged  my  passage  to  Berkshire ; 
have  even  suffered  George  Bradford  to 
plan  a  residence  with  me  next  spring, 
and  at  this  very  day  am  talking  with 
Mr.  Britton  of  building  a  cottage  in  my 
triangle  for  Mrs.  Brown  ;  but  I  can  easi- 
ly foreseo  that  somo  inconveniences  may 
arise  from  the  road,  when  open,  that  shall 
drive  me  from  my  rest. 

I  mean  to  send  the  Winter's  Walk  to 
the  printer  to-morrow  for  the  Dial.  I 
had  some  hesitation  about  it,  notwith- 
standing its  faithful  observation  and  its 
fine  sketches  of  the  pickerel-fisher  and 
of  the  woodchopper,  on  account  of  man- 
nerism, an  old  charge  of  mine,  —  as  if, 
by  attention,  one  could  get  the  trick  of 
the  rhetoric ;  for  example,  to  call  a  cold 

1  The  piosont  W.  M.  Evarts,  latoly  Senator 
from  New  York,  a  couaiu  of  Miss  Hoar. 


placo  sultry,  a  solitude  public,  a  wilder- 
ness domestic  (a  fuvorite  word),  and  in 
the  woods  to  insult  over  cities,  whilst  the 
woods,  again,  are  dignified  by  comparing 
them  to  cities,  armies,  etc.  By  pretty 
free  omissions,  however,  I  have  removed 
my  principal  objections.  I  ought  to  say 
that  Ellery  Channing  admired  the  piece 
loudly  and  long,  and  only  stipulated  for 
the  omission  of  Douglas  and  one  copy  of 
verses  on  the  Smoke.  For  the  rest,  wo 
go  on  with  the  Youth  of  the  Poet  and 
Painter  and  with  extracts  from  the  Ja- 
maica Voyage,  and  Lane  lias  sent  me  A 
Day  with  the  Shakers.  Poetry  have  I 
very  little.  Have  you  no  Greek  trans- 
lations ready  for  me  ? 

I  beg  you  to  tell  my  brother  William 
that  the  review  of  Channing's  poems,  in 
the  Democratic  Review,  has  been  inter- 
polated with  sentences  and  extracts,  to 
make  it  long,  by  the  editor,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge, as  far  as  I  remember,  little 
beyond  the  first  page.  And  now  that  I 
have  departed  so  far  from  my  indolence 
as  to  write  this  letter,  I  have  yet  to  add 
to  mine  the  affectionate  greetings  of  my 
wife  and  my  mother. 

Yours,  11.  W.  Emerson. 

Emerson  did,  in  fact,  throw  out  from 
the  Winter  Walk  two  pages  or  so,  be- 
sides making  changes  here  and  there ; 
all  which  the  young  author  took  in  good 
part.  I  have  the  rejected  pages,  which 
perhaps,  in  after  years,  the  editor  would 
have  accepted,  finding  that  Thoreau's 
mannerism,  like  his  punning,  was  part 
of  the  man,  and  must  be  humored. 

XIV.    TIIOREAU   TO  EMERSON. 

Staten  Island,  September  14,  1S43. 
Dear  Friend,  —  Miss  Fuller  will  tell 
you  the  news  from  these  parts,  so  I  will 
only  devote  these  few  moments  to  what 
she  does  not  know  as  well.  I  was  ab- 
sent only  one  day  and  night  from  the 
Island,  the  family  expecting  me  back 
immediately.  I  was  to  earn  a  certain 
sum  before  winter,  and  thought  it  worth 
the  while  to  try  various  experiments.  I 
carried  the  Agriculturist  about  the  city, 
and  up  as  far  as  Manhattanville,  and 
called  at  the  Croton  Reservoir,  where 
indeed  they  did  not  want  any  Agricul- 
turist, but  paid  well  enough  in  their 
way.  Literature  comes  to  a  poor  mar- 
ket here,  and  even  the  littlo  that  I  write 
is  more  than  will  sell.  I  have  tried  the 
Democratic  Review,  the  New  Mirror, 
and  Brother  Jonathan.     The  last  two, 
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as  well  as  tho  Now  World,  are  over- 
whelmed with  contributions  which  cost 
nothing,  and  are  worth  no  more.  The 
Knickerbocker  is  too  poor,  and  only  tho 
Ladies'  Companion  pays.  O'Sullivan  is 
printing  the  manuscript  I  sent  him  some 
time  ago,  having  objected  only  to  my 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  Communities. 

I  doubt  if  you  have  made  more  cor- 
rections in  my  manuscript  than  I  should 
have  done  ere  this,  though  they  may  bo 
better ;  but  I  am  glad  you  have  taken 
any  pains  with  it.  I  have  not  prepared 
any  translations  for  tho  Dial,  supposing 
there  would  be  no  room,  though  it  is 
the  only  place  for  them. 

I  have  been  seeing  men  during  these 
days,  and  trying  experiments  upon  trees ; 
have  inserted  three  or  four  hundred  buds 
(quite  a  Buddhist,  one  might  say) .  Books 
1  have  access  to  through  your  brother 
and  Mr.  Mackean,  and  have  read  a  good 
deal.  Quarles's  Divine  Poems  as  well  as 
Emblems  are  quite  a  discovery. 

I  am  very  sorry  Mrs.  Emerson  is  so 
sick.  Remember  me  to  her  and  to  your 
mother.  I  like  to  think  of  your  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mill-brook,  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  with  all  its  weeds ; 
for  what  are  botanical  distinctions  at  this 
distance  ?     Your  friend, 

Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

XV.    THOREAU  TO  EMERSON. 

Staten  Island,  October  17, 1843. 
My  dear  Friend,  —  I  went  with  my 
pupil  to  the  Fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, and  so  lost  a  visit  from  Tappan, 
whom  I  met  returning  from  the  Island. 
I  should  have  liked  to  hear  more  news 
from  his  lips,  though  he  had  left  me  a 
letter  and  the  Dial,  which  is  a  sort  of 
circular  letter  itself.     I  find  Channing's 
letters  full  of  life,  and  I  enjoy  their  wit 
highly.     Lane  writes  straight  and  solid, 
like  a  guideboard,  but  I  find  that  I  put 
off  the  "  social  tendencies  "  to  a  future 
day,  which  may  never  come.     He  is  al- 
ways Shaker  fare,  quite  as  luxurious  as 
his  principles  will  allow.     I  feel  as  if  I 
were  ready  to  be  appointed  a  committee 
on  poetry,  I  have  got  my  eyes  so  whet- 
ted and  proved  of  late,  like  the  knife- 
sharpener  I  saw  at  the  Fair,  certified  to 
have  been  "  in  constant  use  in  a  gentle- 
man's familv  for  more  than  two  years." 
Yes,  I  ride  along  the  ranks  oi  tho  Eng- 
lish poets,  casting  terrible  glances,  and 
some  I  blot  out,  and  some  I  spare.   Mac- 
kean has  imported,  within  tho  year,  sev- 
eral new  editions  and  collections  of  old 


poetry,  of  which  1  have  the  reading,  hut 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  chaff  to  a  littlo 
meal,  —  hardly  worth  bolting.  I  havd 
just  opened  Bacon's  Advancement  of 
Learning  for  the  first  time,  which  I  i  cud 
with  great  delight.  It  is  more  like  what 
Scott's  novels  were  than  anything. 

I  see  that  I  was  very  blind  to  send 
you  my  manuscript  in  such  a  stato  ;  but 
I  have  a  good  second  sight,  at  least.  I 
could  still  shake  it  in  the  wind  to  some 
advantage,  if  it  would  hold  together. 
There  are  some  sad  mistakes  in  tho 
printing.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that 
the  Ethnical  Scriptures  should  hold  out 
so  well,  though  it  does  really  hold  out 
The  Bible  ought  not  to  he  very  large. 
Is  it  not  singular  that,  while  the  religious 
world  is  gradually  picking  to  pieces  its 
old  testaments,  here  are  some  coming 
slowly  after,  on  the  seashore,  picking  up 
the  durable  relics  of  perhaps  older  books, 
and  putting  them  together  again? 

Your  Letter  to  Contributors  is  excel- 
lent, and  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  It 
will  taste  sour  to  their  palates  at  first, 
no  doubt,  but  it  will  bear  a  sweet  fruit 
at  last.  I  like  the  poetry,  especially  the 
Autumn  verses.  They  ring  true.  Though 
I  am  quite  weather-beaten  with  poetry, 
having  weathered  so  many  epics  of  lute. 
The  Sweep  Ho !  sounds  well  this  way. 
But  I  have  a  good  deal  of  fault  to  find 
with  your  Ode  to  Beauty.  The  tuno  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  thoughts. 
You  slope  too  quickly  to  the  rhyme,  as 
if  that  trick  had  better  be  performed  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  as  if  you  stood  over 
tho  line  with  a  hatchet,  and  chopped  off 
the  verses  as  they  came  out,  some  short 
and  some  long.  But  give  us  a  long  reel, 
and  we  '11  cut  it  up  to  suit  ourselves.  It 
sounds  like  parody.  "  Thee  knew  I  of 
old,"  "  Remediless  thirst,"  are  some  of 
those  stereotvDed  lines.  I  am  freuucntly 
reminded,  I  believe,  of  Jane  Taylor's 
Philosopher's  Scales,  and  how  the  world 

"  Flew  out  with  u  bounce," 
which 

"  Yurked  the  philosopher  out  of  his  cell ;  " 

or  else  of 

"  From  the  elimes  of  tho  sun  all  war-worn  and 
weary." 

I  had  rather  have  tho  thought  come 
ushered  with  a  flourish  of  oaths  and 
curses.  Yet  I  love  your  poetry  as  I  do 
little  else  that  is  near  and  recent,  espe- 
cially when  you  get  fairly  round  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  are  not  thrown  back 
upon  the  rocks.     To  read  the  lecture  on 


The  Comic  is  as  good  as  to  be  in  our 
town  meeting  or  Lyceum  once  more. 
i  I  am  glad  that  the  Concord  farmers 
ploughed  well  this  year ;  it  promises  that 
something  will  be  done  these  summers. 
But  I  am  suspicious  of  that  Brittonner, 
who  advertises  so  many  cords  of  good 
oak,  chestnut,  and  maple  wood  for  sale. 
Good!  ay,  good  for  what?  And  there 
shall  not  be  left  a  stone  upon  a  stone. 
But  no  matter,  —  let  them  hack  away. 
The  sturdy  Irish  arms  that  do  the  work 
are  of  more  worth  than  oak  or  maple. 
Mcthinks  I  could  look  with  equanimity 
upon  a  long  street  of  Irish  cabins,  and 
pigs  and  children  reveling  in  the  genial 
Concord  dirt ;  and  I  should  still  find  my 
Walden  wood  and  Fair  Haven  in  their 
tanned  and  happy  faces. 

I  write  this  in  the  cornfield  —  it  being 
washing-day  —  with  the  inkstand  Eliza- 
beth Hoar  gave  me ;  '  though  it  is  not 

redolent  of  cornstalks,  I  fear.     Let  me 
not  be  forgotten  by  Clianning  and  Haw- 
thorne,  nor   our  grey  -  suited  neighbor 
under  the  hill  [Edmund  Hosmer]. 
Your  friend,  H.  D.  Thoreatt. 

This  letter  and  that  of  Emerson  pre- 
ceding it  (No.  XIII.J  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  Dial  for 
October,  1843.  The  Ethnical  Scrip- 
tures were  selections  from  the  Brahmin- 
ical  books,  from  Confucius,  etc.,  such  as 
we  have  since  seen  in  great  abundance. 


1  This  inkstand  was  presented  by  Miss  Hour, 
with  a  uote  dated  "  Boston,  May  2, 1843,"  which 
deserves  to  be  copied. 

Dear  Henry,  —  The  rain  prevented  me 
from  seeing-  yon  the  night  before  I  came  away, 
to  leave  with  you  a  parting-  assurance  of  good 
will  and  good  hope.  We  have  become  butter 
acquainted  within  the  two  past  yuurs  than  in 
our  whole  life  as  schoolmates  and  neighbors 
before ;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  let  you  go  away 
without  telling  you  that  I,  among  your  other 
friends,  shall  miss  you  much,  and  follow  you 
with  remembrance  and  all  best  wishes  and  con- 
fidence. Will  you  take  this  little  inkstand  and 
try  if  it  will  carry  ink  safely  from  Concord  to 
Staten  Island  ?  and  the  pen,  which,  if  you  can 
write  with  steel,  may  be  made  sometimes  the 
interpreter  of  friendly  thoughts  to  those  whom 
you  leave  beyond  the  reach  of  your  voice,  —  or 
record  the  inspirations  of  Nature,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  as  faithful  to  yon  who  trust  her  in 
the  sea-girt  Staten  Island  as  in  Concord  woods 
and  meadows.  Good  -  by,  and  «5  irpdmtiv, 
which,  a  wise  man  says,  is  the  only  salutation 
fit  for  the  wise. 

Truly  your  friend,  E.  Hoar. 
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The  Autumn  verses  are  by  Channing; 
Sweep  Ho !  by  Ellen  Sturgis,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Hooper ;  the  Youth  of  the  Poet  and 
PaiDter  also  by  Channing.  The  Letter 
to  Contributors,  which  i6  headed  simply 
A  Letter,  is  by  Emerson,  and  has  been 
much  overlooked  by  his  later  readers  ; 
his  Ode  to  Beauty  is  very  well  known, 
and  does  not  deserve  the  slashing  censure 
of  Thoreau,  though,  as  it  now  6tands,  it 
is  better  than  first  printed.     Instead  of 

Love  drinks  at  thy  banquet 
Remediless  thirst," 
we  now  have  the  perfect  phrase, 

"Love  drinks  at  thy  fountain 
False  waters  of  thirst." 

The  Comic  is  also  Emerson's.  There  is  a 
poem,  The  Sail,  by  William  Tappan,  so 
often  named  in  these  letters,  and  a  son- 
net by  Charles  A.  Dana,  now  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 

XVI.    EMER«ON    TO   THOREAU. 

Concord,  October  25, 1843. 

Dear  Henrt,  —  I  have  your  letter 
this  evening  by  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Fuller 
to  Ellery  Channing's,  and  am  heartily 
glad  of  the  robust  greeting.  Ellery 
brought  it  to  me,  and,  as  it  was  opened, 
wondered  whether  he  had  not  some  right 
to  expect  a  letter.  So  I  read  him  what 
belonged  to  him.  He  is  usually  in  good 
spirits,  and  always  in  good  wit,  forms 
stricter  ties  with  George  Minott,  and  is 
always  merry  with  the  dullness  of  a  world 
which  will  not  support  him.  I  am  sorry 
you  will  dodge  my  hunters,  T.  and  W. 
William  Tappan  is  a  very  satisfactory 
person,  only  I  could  be  very  willing- he 
should  read  a  little  more ;  he  speaks  sel- 
dom, but  easily  and  strongly,  and  moves 
like  a  deer.  H.  James,  too,  has  gone  to 
England.  I  am  the  more  sorry  because 
you  liked  him  60  well. 

In  Concord  no  events.  We  have  had 
the  new  Hazlitt's  Montaigne,  which  con- 
tained the  Journey  into  Italy,  —  new  to 
me,  —  and  the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
the  renowned  friend  Etienne  de  la  Boetie. 
Then  I  have  had  Saadi's  Gulistan,  Ross's 
translation,  and  Marot,  and  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  and  Robert  of  Gloucester's  rhymed 
Chronicle. 

Where  are  my  translations  of  Pindar 
for  the  Dial  ?  Fail  not  to  send  me  some- 
thing good  and  strong.  They  send  us 
the  Rivista  Ligure,  a  respectable  maga- 
zine, from  Genoa ;  La  De'mocratie  Pa- 
cifique,  a  bright  daily  paper,  from  Paris ; 
the  Deutsche  Schnellpost,  the   German 


New  York  paper;  and  Phalanx  from 
London ;  the  New  Englander  from  New 
Haven,  which  angrily  affirms  that  the 
Dial  is  not  as  good  as  the  Bible.  By 
all  these  signs  we  infer  that  we  make 
some  figure  in  the  literary  world,  though 

we  are  not  yet  encouraged  by  a  swollen 
subscription  list.  Lidian  says  she  will 
WTite  you  a  note  herself.  If,  as  we  have 
heard,  you  will  come  home  to  Thanks- 
giving, you  must  bring  something  that 
will  serve  for  Lyceum  lecture,  —  the 
craving,  thankless  town ! 

Yours  affectionately, 

Waldo  Emerson. 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  received  by 
Thoreau  at  Staten  Island  he  returned 
to  Concord,  and  there  lived  with  his 
father,  mother,  and  two  sisters,  Helen 
and  Sophia,  until  he  went,  in  March, 
1845,  to  live  in  the  Walden  woods.  He 
was  so  near  his  friend  Emerson  in  1844- 
47  that  few  or  ho  letters  passed  between 
them.  The  Dial  perished  in  the  mean 
time,  —  the  number  for  April,  1844,  be- 
ing the  last  of  the  sixteen,  and  contain- 
ing a  few  of  Thoreau's  promised  trans- 
lations from  Pindar.  From  that  time 
until  1849  he  was  at  work  on  his  first 
book,  The  Week.  Ellery  Channing,  in 
1841-45,  had  gone  to  New  York  to  help 
Horace  Greeley  edit  the  Tribune,  and 
had  afterwards  sailed  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  made  his  short  visit  to  Rome ; 
Hawthorne  had  left  the  Old  Manse  and 
entered  the  Salem  custom  house ;  and 
Alcott  had  bought  the  Wayside  estate 
(which  Hawthorne  afterwards  occupied), 
and  was  gardening  there  in  1846-47. 
Finally,  after  many  invitations,  Emer- 
son decided  to  visit  England,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1847  Thoreau  left  his  Wal- 
den hut  to  reside  in  Emerson's  house  at 
the  village,  and  to  renew  the  correspon- 
dence of  four  years  earlier.  This  will 
make  another  chapter. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 


EMERSON   IN   EUROPE. 

A  few  undated  notes  from  Emerson 
to  Thoreau  may  be  of  the  years  between 
1843  and  1847,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
place  them  as  late  as  the  latter  year. 
Here  is  the  only  one  which  will  be  cited, 
and  that  to  show  how  friendly  was  the 
service  these  two  comrades  required  of 
each  other.    The  "  Mr.  Brownson  "  men- 


tioncd  was  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  who 
luul  examined  Thovoau  for  his  first  dis- 
trict school,  when  ho  went,  dining  a  col- 
lege vacation,  to  teach  in  the  town  of 
Canton,  near  Boston,  where  Brownson 
was  then  a  Universalist  minister. 

Thursday,  r.  m. 
Dear  Henry,  —  I  am  not  to-day 
quite  so  robust  as  I  expected  to  be,  and 
so  have  to  beg  that  you  will  como  down 
and  drink  tea  with  Mr.  Brownson,  and 
charge  yourself  with  carrying  him  to  the 
Lyceum  and  introducing  him  to  the  cu- 
rators. I  hope  you  r.au  oblige  me  so  far. 
Yours,  R.  W.  E. 

I.  THOREAU  TO  HIS  8I8TEB  SOPHIA  AT  BANOOll. 

Cokcoiio,  October  24,  1847. 
Dear  Sophia,  —  I  thank  you  for 
those  letters  about  Ktadn,  and  hope  you 
will  save  and  send  ma  the  rest,  and  any- 
thing elso  you  may  meet  with  relating 
to  the  Maine  woods.     That  Dr.  Young 
is  both  young  and  green  too  at  travel- 
ing in  the  woods.     However,  I  hope  he 
got  "  yarbs  "  enough  to  satisfy  him.     I 
went  to  Boston  tlio  5th  of  this  month 
to  see  Mr.  Emerson  off  to  Europe.     He 
sailed  in  the  Washington  Irvinar  packet 
ship  ;  the  same  in  which  Mr.  [F.  II.] 
Hedge  went  before  him.      Up  to  this 
trip  the  first  mate  aboard  this  ship  was, 
as  I  hear,  one  Stephens,  a  Concord  boy, 
son  of  Stephens  the  carpenter,  who  used 
to  live  above  Mr.  Dennis's.     Mr.  Emer- 
son's stateroom  was  like  a  carpeted  dark 
closet,  about  six  feet  square,  with  a  large 
keyhole  for  a  window.   The  window  was 
about  as  big  as  a  saucer,  and  the  glass 
two  inches  thick,  not  to  mention  another 
skylight  overhead  in  the  dock,  the  size 
of  an  oblong  doughnut,  and  about  as 
opaque.     Of  course  it  would  bo  in  vain 
to  look  up,  if  any  contemplative  prome- 
nader  put  his  foot  upon  it.     Such  will 
!    be  his  lodgings  for  two  or  three  weeks ; 
I   and  instead  of  a  walk  in  Walden  woods 
I    he  will  take  a  promenade  on  deck,  where 
I   the  few  trees,  you  know,  are  stripped  of 
t    their  bark.     The  steam-tug  carried  the 
s   ship  to  sea  against  a  head  wind  without 
I   a  rag  of  sail  being  raised. 

I  don't  remember  whether  you  have 
heard  of  the  new  telescope  at  Cambridge 
or  not.  They  think  it  is  the  best  one  in 
the  world,  and  have  already  seen  more 
than  Lord  Rosse  or  Herschel.    I  went  to 
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seo  Perez  Blood's,  some  time  ago,  with 
Mr.  Emerson.  Ho  had  not  gono  to  bed, 
but  was  sitting  in  tho  woodshed,  in  tho 
dark,  alone,  in  his  astronomical  chair, 
which  is  all  logs  and  rounds,  with  a  Boat 
which  can  be  inserted  at  any  height. 
We  saw  Saturn's  rings,  and  the  moun- 
tains in  the  moon,  and  the  shadows  in 
their  craters,  and  the  sunlight  on  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains  in  the  dark  por- 
tion, etc.,  etc  When  I  asked  him  the 
power  of  his  glass  he  said  it  was  85. 
But  what  is  the  power  of  the  Cambridge 
glass  ?  2000 ! !  1  The  last  is  about  twen- 
ty-three feet  long. 

I  think  you  may  have  a  grand  time 
this  winter  pursuing  some  study,  —  keep- 
ing a  journal,  or  the  like,  —  while  the 
snow  lies  deep  without.  Winter  is  the 
time  for  study,  you  know,  and  the  colder 
it  is  tho  more  studious  we  are.  Give 
my  respects  to  the  whole  Ponobscot  tribe, 
and  tell  them  that  I  trust  we  are  good 
brothers  still,  and  endeavor  to  keep  the 
chain  of  friendship  bright,  though  I  do 
dig  up  a  hatchet  now  and  then.  I  trust 
you  will  not  stir  from  your  comfortable 
winter  quarters,  Miss  Bruin,  or  even  put 
your  head  out  of  your  hollow  tree,  till 
the  sun  has  melted  the  snow  in  the 
spring,  and  "  the  green  buds,  they  are 
a-swellin'." 

From  your        Brother  Henry. 

This  letter  has  been  given  to  explain 
some  of  the  allusions  in  the  first  letter 
to  Emerson  in  England.  Perez  Blood 
was  a  rural  astronomer  living  in  the  ex- 
treme north  quarter  of  Concord,  next  to 
Carlisle,  with  his  two  maiden  sisters,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fine  oak  wood  ;  their  cot- 
tage being  one  of  the  points  in  view 
when  Thoreau  and  his  friends  took  their 
afternoon  rambles.  Sophia  Thoreau  was 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  was  vis- 
iting her  cousins  in  Maine,  the  "  Penob- 
scot tribe"  of  whom  the  letter  makes 
mention,  with  an  allusion  to  the  Indians 
of  that  name  near  Bangor.  His  letter  to 
her  and  those  which  follow  were  written 
from  Emerson's  house,  where  Thoreau 
lived  as  a  younger  brother  during  the 
master's  absence  across  the  ocean.  It 
was  in  the  orchard  of  this  house  that 
Alcott  was  building  that  summer-house 
at  which  Thoreau,  with  his  geometrical 
eye,  makes  merry  in  the  next  letter. 


II.    THOREAU  TO  EMERSON   IN    ENQLAKD. 

Cokcokd,  November  14,  1847. 

Dear  Frtend,  —  I  am  but  a  poor 
neighbor  to  you  here,  —  a  very  poor  com- 
panion am  I.  I  understand  that  very 
well,  hut  that  need  not  prevent  my  writ- 
ing to  you  now.  I  have  almost  never 
written  letters  in  my  life,  yet  I  think  I 
can  write  as  good  ones  as  I  frequently 
see,  so  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  write  this, 
suck  as  it  may  be,  knowing  that  you  will 
welcome  anything  that  reminds  yon  of 
Concord. 

I  have  banked  up  the  voune  trees 
against  the  winter  and  tho  mice,  and  I 
will  look  out,  in  my  careless  way,  to  see 
when  a  pale  is  loose  or  a  nail  drops  out 
of  its  place.  The  broad  gaps,  at  least, 
I  will  occupy.  I  heartily  wish  I  could 
be  of  good  service  to  this  household. 
But  I,  who  have  only  used  these  ten 
digits  so  long  to  solve  the  problem  of  a 
living,  how  can  I  ?  Tho  world  is  a  cow 
that  is  hard  to  milk,  —  life  does  not 
come  so  easy,  —  and  oh,  how  thinly  it  is 
watered  ere  we  get  it !  But  tho  young 
bunting  calf,  he  will  get  at  it.  There  is 
no  way  so  direct.  This  is  to  earn  one's 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  is 
a  little  like  joining  a  community,  this 
life,  to  such  a  hermit  as  I  am ;  and  as 
I  don't  keep  the  accounts,  I  don't  know 
whether  tho  experiment  will  succeed  or 
fail  finally.  At  any  rate,  it  is  good  for 
society,  so  I  do  not  regret  my  transient 
nor  my  permanent  share  in  it. 

Lidian  [Mrs.  Emerson]  and  I  make 
very  good  housekeepers.  She  is  a  very 
clear  sister  to  me.  Ellen  and  Edith  and 
Eddy  and  Aunty  Brown  keep  up  tho 
tragedy  and  comedy  and  tragic-comedy 
of  life  as  usual.  The  two  former  have 
not  forgotten  their  old  acquaintance ; 
even  Edith  carries  a  young  memory  in 
her  head,  I  find.  Eddy  can  teach  us 
all  how  to  pronounce.  If  you  should 
discover  any  rare  hoard  of  wooden  or 
pewter  horses,  Lhavo  no  doubt  he  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  it.  He  occasion- 
ally surveys  mankind  from  my  shoulders 
as  wisely  as  over  Johnson  did.  I  respect 
him  not  a  little,  though  it  is  I  that  lift 
him  up  so  unceremoniously.  And  some- 
times I  have  to  set  him  down  again  in 
a  hurry,  according  to  his  "  mere  will  and 
good  pleasure."  He  very  seriously  asked 
me,  the  other  day,  "  Mr.  Thoreau,  will 
you  be  my  father  ?  "     I  am  occasionally 


Mr.  Rough-and-tumble  with  him  that  I 
may  not  miss  him,  and  lest  he  should 
miss  you  too  much.  So  you  must  come 
back  soon,  or  you  will  he  superseded. 

Alcott  has  heard  that  I  laughed, 
and  so  set  the  people  laughing,  at  his 
arbor,  though  I  never  laughed  louder  thau 
when  I  was  on  the  ridgepole.  But  now 
I  have  not  laughed  for  a  long  time,  it 
is  so  serious.  He  is  very  grave  to  look 
at.  But,  not  knowing  all  this,  I  strove 
innocently  enough,  the  other  day,  to  en- 
gage his  attention  to  my  mathematics. 
"  Did  you  ever  6tudy  geometry,  tho  re- 
lation of  straight  linos  to  curves,  the 
transition  from  the  finite  to  the  iulinite  ? 
Fine  things  about  it  in  Newton  and 
Leibnitz.."  But  he  would  hoar  none  of 
it,  —  men  of  taste  preferred  the  natural 
curve.  Ah,  he  is  a  crooked  stick  him- 
self. He  is  getting  on  now  so  many 
knots  an  hour.  There  is  one  knot  at 
present  occupying  the  point  of  highest 
elevation,  —  the  present  highest  point; 
and  as  many  knots  as  are  not  hand- 
some, I  presume,  are  thrown  down  and 
cast  into  the  pines.  Pray  show  him  this 
if  you  meet  him  anywhere  in  London, 
for  I  cannot  make  him  hear  much  plain- 
er words  here.  He  forgets  that  I  am 
neither  old  nor  young,  nor  anything  in 
particular,  and  behaves  as  if  I  had  still 
some  of  the  animal  heat  in  me.  As  for 
the  building,  I  feel  a  little  oppressed 
when  I  come  near  it.  It  has  no  great 
disposition  to  be  beautiful ;  it  is  certain- 
ly a  wonderful  structure,  on  the  whole, 
and  the  fame  of  the  architect  will  en- 
dure as  long  as  it  shall  stand.  I  should 
not  show  you  this  side  alone,  if  I  did 
not  suspect  that  Lidian  had  done  com- 
plete justice  to  the  other. 

Mr.  [Edmund]  Hosmerhas  been  work- 
ing at  a  tannery  in  Stow  for  a  fortnight, 
though  he  has  just  now  come  home  sick. 
It  seems  that  he  was  a  tanner  in  his 
youth,  and  so  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
a  little  at  last.  This  comes  of  reading 
the  New  Testament.  Was  n't  one  of  the 
Apostles  a  tanner  ?  Mrs.  Hosmer  re- 
mains here,  and  John  looks  stout  enough 
to  fill  his  own  shoes  and  his  father's  too. 
Mr.  Blood  and  his  company  have  at 
length  seen  the  stars  through  the  great 
telescope,  and  he  told  me  that  ho  thought 
it  was  worth  the  while.  Mr.  Poirce  made 
him  wait  till  the  crowd  had  dispersed 
(it  was  a  Saturday  evening),  and  then 
was  quite  polite,  —  conversed  with  him, 
and  showed  him  the  micrometer,  etc. ; 

and  ho  said  Mr.  Blood's  ulass  was  large 
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enough  for  all  ordinary  astronomical 
work,  [ltev.]  Mr.  Frost  and  Dr.  [Jo- 
siali]  Bartlett  seemed  disappointed  that 
there  was  no  greater  difference  between 
the  Cambridge  glass  and  the  Concord 
one.  They  used  only  a  power  of  400. 
Mr.  Blood  tells  me  that  he  is  too  old 
to  study  the  calculus  or  higher  mathe- 
matics. At  Cambridge  they  think  that 
they  have  discovered  traces  of  another 
satellite  to  Neptune.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  exclude  the  public  altogether, 
at  last.  The  very  dust  which  they  raised, 
"  which  is  filled  with  minute  crystals," 
etc.,  as  professors  declare,  having  to 
be  wiped  off  the  glasses,  would  erelong 
wear  them  away.  It  is  true  enough, 
Cambridge  college  is  really  beginning 
to  wake  up  and  redeem  its  character 
and  overtake  the  age.  I  see  by  the 
catalogue  that  they  are  about  establish- 
ing a  scientific  school  in  connection  with 
the  university,  at  which  any  one  above 
eighteen,  on  paying  one  lmndrcd  dol- 
lars annually  (Mr.  Lawrence's  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  will  probably  diminish  this 
sum),  may  be  instructed  in  the  high- 
est branches  of  science,  —  in  astronomy, 
"  theoretical  and  practical,  with  the  use 
of  the  instruments  "  (so  the  great  Yan- 
kee astronomer  may  bo  born  without 
delay),  in  mechanics  and  engineering  to 
tho  last  degree.  Agassis  will  erelong 
commence  his  lectures  in  the  zoological 
department.  A  chemistry  class  has  al- 
ready been  formed  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Horsford.  A  new  and  ade- 
quate building  for  tho  purpose  is  already 
being  erected.  They  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  put  at  the  end  of  all  this 
earnest  the  old  joke  of  a  diploma.  Let 
every  sheep  keep  but  his  own  skin,  I  say. 
I  have  had  a  tragic  correspondence, 
for  the  most  part  all  on  one  side,  with 
Miss .     She  did  really  wish  to  —  I 

hesitate  to  write  —  marry  me.  That  is 
the  way  they  spell  it.  Of  course  I  did 
not  write  a  deliberate  answer.  How 
could  I  deliberate  upon  it  ?  I  sent  back 
as  distinct  a  no  as  I  have  learned  to 
pronounce  after  considerable  practice, 
and  I  trust  that  this  no  has  succeeded. 
Indeed,  I  wished  that  it  might  burst, 
like  hollow  shot,  after  it  had  struck  and 
buried  itself  and  made  itself  felt  there. 
Tliere  was  no  other  way.  I  really  had 
anticipated  no  such  foe  as  this  in  my 
career. 

I  suppose  you  will  like  to  hear  of  my 
book,  though  I  have  nothing  worth  writ- 
ing about  it.    Indeed,  for  the  last  month 


or  two  I  have  forgotten  it,  but  shall  cer- 
tainly remember  it  again.  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam, Munroe,  the  Harpers,  and  Crosby 
&  Nichols  have  all  declined  printing  it 
with  the  least  risk  to  themselves ;  but 
Wiley  &  Putnam  will  print  it  in  their 
series,  and  any  of  them;  anywhere,  at  my 
risk.  If  I  liked  the  book  well  enough, 
I  should  not  delay :  but  for  the  present 
I  am  indifferent.  I  believe  this  is,  after 
all,  the  course  you  advised,  —  to  let  it  lie. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  myself. 
I  sit  before  my  green  desk,  in  the  cham- 
ber at  the  bead  of  the  stairs,  and  attend 
to  my  thinking,  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less  distinctly.  I  am  not  unwill- 
ing to  think  great  thoughts  if  there  are 
any  in  the  wind,  but  what  they  are  I  am 
not  sure.  They  suffice  to  keep  me  awake 
while  the  day  lasts,  at  any  rate.  Perhaps 
they  will  redeem  some  portion  jf  the 
night  erelong. 

I  can  imagine  you  astonishing,  bewil- 
dering, confounding,  and  sometimes  de- 
lighting John  Bull  with  your  Yankee 
notions,  and  that  he  begins  to  take  a 
pride  in  the  relationship  at  last;  intro- 
duced to  all  the  stars  of  England  in  suc- 
cession, after  the  lecture,  until  you  pine 
to  thrust  your  head  once  more  into  a 
genuine  and  unquestionable  nebula,  if 
there  be  any  left  I  trust  a  common 
man  will  be  the  most  uncommon  to  you 
before  you  return  to  these  parts.  I  have 
thought  there  was  some  advantage  even 
in  death,  by  which  we  "  mingle  with  the 
herd  of  common  men." 

Hugh  [the  gardener]  still  has  his  eye 
on  the  Waklen  agellum,  and  orchards 
are  waving  there  in  the  windy  future 
for  him.  That 's  the  where-I  '11-go-next, 
thinks  he ;  but  no  important  steps  are 
yet  taken.  He  reminds  me  occasionally 
of  this  open  secret  of  his,  with  which 
the  very  season  seems  to  labor,  and  af- 
firms seriously  that  as  to  his  want3  — 
wood,  stone,  or  timber  —  I  know  better 
than  he.  That  is  a  clincher  which  I 
shall  have  to  avoid  to  some  extent ;  but 
I  fear  that  it  is  a  wrought  nail  and  will 
not  break.  Unfortunately,  the  day  after 
cattle  show  —  the  day  after  small  beer 
—  he  was  among  the  missing,  but  not 
long  this  time.  The  Ethiopian  cannot 
change  his  skin  nor  the  leopard  his  spots, 
nor  indeed  Hugh  —  his  Hugh. 

As  I  walked  over  Conantum,  the  other 
afternoon,  I  saw  a  fair  column  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  woods  directly  over  my 
house  that  was  (as  I  judged),  and  al- 
ready began  to  conjecture  if  my  deed  of 


sale  would  not  be  made  invalid  by  this. 
But  it  turned  out  to  bo  John  Richard- 
son's young  wood,  on  the  southeast  of 
your  held.  It  was  burnt  nearly  all  over, 
and  up  to  the  rails  and  the  road.  It 
was  set  on  lire,  no  doubt,  by  the  same 
Lucifer  that  lighted  Brooks's  lot  before. 
So  you  see  that  your  small  lot  is  com- 
paratively sale  for  this  season,  the  back 
fire  having  been  already  set  for  you. 

They  have  been  choosing  between 
John  Keyes  and  Sam  Staples,  if  the 
world  wants  to  know  it,  as  representa- 
tive of  this  town,  ana  Staples  is  chosen. 
The  candidates  for  governor  —  think  of 
my  writing  this  to  you !  —  wero  Gov- 
ernor Briggs  and  General  Cushing,  and 
Briggs  is  elected,  though  the  Democrats 
havo  gained.  Ain't  I  a  brave  boy  to 
know  so  much  of  politics  for  the  nonce  ? 
But  I  should  n't  have  known  it  if  Coombs 
had  n't  told  me.  They  havo  had  a  peace 
meetintr  here,  —  I  should  n't  think  of 
telling  you  it  1  did  n't  know  anything 
would  do  for  the  English  market,  —  und 
some  men,  Deacon  Brown  at  the  head, 
have  signed  a  long  pledge,  swearing  that 
they  will  "  treat  all  mankind  as  brothers 
henceforth."  I  think  I  shall  wait  and 
see  how  they  treat  ine  first.  I  think  that 
nature  meant  kindly  when  she  made  our 
brothers  few.  However,  my  voice  is 
still  for  peace.  So  good-by,  and  a  truce 
to  all  joking,  my  dear  friend,  from 

H.  D.  T. 

Upon  this  letter  some  annotations  are 
to  be  made.  "  Eddy  "  was  Emerson's 
youngest  child,  Edward  Waldo,  then 
three  years  old  and  upward,  —  of  late 
years  his  father's  biographer.  Hugh, 
the  gardener,  of  whom  more  anon,  bar- 
gained for  the  house  of  Thoreau  on 
Emerson's  land  at  Walden,  and  for  a 
field  to  go  with  it ;  but  the  bargain  came 
to  naught,  and  the  cabin  was  removed 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  northwest, 
where  it  became  a  granary  for  Farmer 
Clark  and  his  squirrels,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  park  known  as  Estabrook's.  Ed- 
mund Hosmer  was  the  farming  friend 
and  neighbor  with  whom,  at  one  time, 
G.  W.  Curtis  and  his  brother  took  lodg- 
ings, and  at  another  time  the  Alcott  fam- 
ily. The  book  in  question  was  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers, 
finally  published  by  James  Munroe,  of 
Boston,  who  was  then  Emerson's  pub- 
lisher. 

The  next  letter  must  set  out  before  an 
answer  could  come  to  the  first  one. 


na 

III.    THOREAU  TO  EMERSON  IN  ENGLAND. 

CoNuoiiD,  December  15,  1847. 

Dear  Friend,  —  JTou  are  not  so  far 
off  but  the  affairs  of  this  world  still  at- 
tract yon.  Perhaps  it  will  be  so  when 
we  are  dead.  Then  look  out.  Joshua 
R.  Holman,  of  Harvard,  who  says  he 
lived  a  month  with  [Charles]  Lane  at 
Fruitland8,  wishes  to  hire  6aid  Lane's 
farm  for  one  or  more  years,  and  will 
pay  $125  rent,  taking  out  of  the  same  a 
halt,  it  necessary,  tor  repairs,  —  as  for 
a  new  bank  -  wall  to  the  barn  cellar, 
which  he  Bays  is  indispensable.  Palmer 
is  gone,  Airs.  Palmer  is  going.  This  is 
all  that  is  known  or  that  is  worth  know- 
ing.    Yes  or  no  ?     What  to  do  ? 

Hugh's  plot  begins  to  thicken.  He 
starts  thus :  eighty  dollars  on  one  side  ; 
Walden,  field  and  house,  on  the  other. 
How  to  bring  these  together  so  as  to 
make  a  garden  and  a  palace  ? 


$80     . 


Field 


Houu 
□ 


□ 


1st,  let  $10  go  over  to  unite  the  two  lot* 
$70 

$0  for  Wetherbea's    rocks 
to  found  your  palace  on. 
$04 


$04  —  go  far,  indeed,  we  have  already 
got. 
$4  to  bring  the  rocks  to  the  field. 

$60 
Save      $20  by  all  means,  to  measure  the  field, 
and  you  have  loft 

$40  to  complete  tho  palace,  build  cellar, 
and  dig  well.  Build  the  cellar  your- 
self ,  and  let  well  alone,  —  and  now 
how  does  it  stand  ? 

$40  to  complete  the  palace  some- 
what like  this. 


■5 


For  when  one  asks,  "  Why  do  you  want 
twice  as  much  room  more  'i  "  the  reply  is, 
"  Parlor,  kitchen,  and  bedroom,  —  these 
make  the  palace." 

"  Well,  H  ugh,  what  will  you  do  ?  Here 
are  forty  dollars  to  buy  a  new  house, 
twelve  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  add  it  to 
the  old." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Thoreau,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
know  no  more  than  a  child  about  it.  It 
shall  be  just  as  you  say." 

"  Then  build  it  yourself,  get  it  roofed, 
and  get  in. 

"  Commence  at  one  end  and  leave  it  half  done, 
And  let  time  finish  what  money  's  begun." 

So  you  see  we  have  forty  dollars  for 
a  nest  egg  ;  sitting  on  which,  Hugh  and 
I  alternately  and  simultaneously,  there 
may  in  course  of  time  be  hatched  a  house 
that  will  long  stand,  and  perchance  even 


lay  fresh  eggs  one  day  for  its  owner  ; 
that  is,  if,  when  he  returns,  he  gives  tho 
young  chick  twenty  dollars  or  more  in 
addition,  by  way  of  "  swichin,"  to  give  it 
a  start  in  the  world. 

The  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review 
came  out  the  1st  of  December,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  making  a  sensation, 
at  least  not  hereabouts.  I  know  of 
none  in  Concord  who  take  or  have  seen 
it  yet. 

We  wish  to  get  by  all  possible  means 
some  notion  of  your  success  or  failure 
in  England, — more  than  your  two  let- 
ters have  furnished.  Can't  you  send  a 
fair  samplo  both  of  young  and  of  old 
England's  criticism,  if  there  is  any  print- 
ed ?  Alcott  and  [Ellery]  Channing  are 
equally  greedy  with  myself. 

Henry  Thoreau. 

C.  T.  Jackson  takes  the  Quarterly 
(new  one),  and  will  lend  it  to  us.  Are 
you  not  going  to  send  your  wife  some 
news  of  your  good  or  ill  success  by  the 
newspapers  'i 

IV.  EMERSON  TO  THOREAU  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Manchester,  December  2,  1847. 

Dear  Henry,  —  Very  welcome  in 
the  parcel  was  your  letter,  very  precious 
your  thoughts  and  tidings.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  things  connected  with  my  com- 
ing hither  that  you  could  and  would  keep 
the  homestead  ;  that  fireplace  shines  all 
the  brighter,  and  has  a  certain  perma- 
nent glimmer  therefor.  Thanks,  ever 
moro  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  I 
well  discern  to  the  youth  of  the  house  : 
to  my  darling  little  horseman  of  pewter, 
wooden,  rocking,  and  what  other  breeds, 
—  destined,  I  hope,  to  ride  Pegasus  yet, 
and,  I  hope,  not  destined  to  bo  thrown ; 
to  Edith,  who  long  ago  drew  from  you 
verses  which  I  carefully  preserve ;  and 
to  Ellen,  whom  by  speech,  and  now  by 
letter,  I  find  old  enough  to  be  compan- 
ionable, and  to  choose  and  reward  hcv 
own  friends  in  her  own  fashions.  Sho 
sends  me  a  poem  to-day,  which  I  have 
read  three  times  ! 

I  believe  I  must  keep  back  all  my 
communications  on  English  topics  until 
I  get  to  London,  which  is  England. 
Everything  centralizes  in  this  magnifi- 
cent, machine  which  England  is.  Manu- 
facturer for  the  world,  she  is  become,  or 
becoming,  ono  complete  tool  or  engine  in 
herself.  Yesterday  the  time  all  over 
the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  Greenwich 
time.  At  Liverpool,  where  I  was,  the 
clocks  were  put  forward  twelve  minutes. 


This  had  become  quite  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  railroads,  which  bind  the 
whole  country  into  swiftest  connection, 
and  require  so  much  accurate  interlock- 
ing, intersection,  and  simultaneous  ar- 
rival that  the  difference  of  time  pro- 
duced confusion.  Every  man  in  England 
carries  a  little  book  in  his  pocket,  called 
Bradshaw's  Guide,  which  contains  time- 
tables of  every  arrival  and  departure  at 
every  station,  on  all  the  railroads  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  published  anew  on  the 
first  day  of  overy  month,  and  costs  six- 
pence. The  proceeding  effects  of  elec- 
tric telegraph  will  give  a  new  importance 
to  such  arrangements. 

But  lest  I  should  not  say  what  is  need- 
ful, I  will  postpone  England  once  for  all, 
and  say  that  I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
your  book  should  be  delayed  a  month. 
I  should  print  it  at  once,  nor  do  I  think 
that  you  would  incur  any  risk  in  doing  so 
that  you  cannot  well  afford.  It  is  very 
certain  to  have  readers  and  debtors,  here 
as  well  as  there.  The  Dial  is  absurdly 
well  known  here.  We  at  home,  I  think, 
are  always  a  little  ashamed  of  it,  —  /  am, 
—  and  yet  here  it  is  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  and  I  do  not  laugh.  Car- 
lylo  writes  me  that  he  is  reading  Dooms- 
day Book. 

You  tell  me  in  your  letter  one  odious 
circumstance,  which  we  will  dismiss  from 
remembrance  henceforward.  Charles 
Lane  instructed  me,  in  London,  to  ask 
you  to  forward  his  Dials  to  him,  which 
must  be  done,  if  you  can  find  them. 
Three  bound  volumes  are  among  his 
books  in  my  library.  The  fourth  vol- 
ume is  in  unbound  numbers  at  J.  Mun- 
roe  &  Co.'s  shop,  received  there  in  a 
parcel  to  my  address,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore I  sailed,  and  which  I  forgot  to  carry 

i  to  Concord.  It  must  be  claimed  with- 
out delay.  It  is  certainly  there,  —  was 
opened  by  me  and  left;  and  they  can 

i  inclose  all  four  volumes  to  Chapman  for 

i  me. 

Well,  I  am  glad  the  Fleasaunce   at 

I1  Walden  suffered  no  more ;  but  it  is  a 
great  loss  as  it  is,  which  years  will  not 
repair.  I  feel  that  I  have  balked  you 
by  the  promise  of  a  letter  which  ends  in 

u  as  good  as  none,  but  I  write  with  count- 
ed minutes  and  a  miscellany  of  things 
before  me. 

Yours  affectionately,         E.  W.  E. 

[On  a  separate  sheet  this  message  :] 
Will  Mr.  Thoreau  please  to  bear  in 
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mind  that  when  there  is  good  mortar  in 
readiness  Mr.  Dean  must  be  summoned 
to  fit  the  air-tight  stove  to  the  chimney 
in  the  schoolroom?  —  unless  Mr.  T.  can 
do  it  with  convenience  himself. 

Mr.  Lane  was  the  English  owner  of 
the  farm  in  Harvard,  where  he  had 
lived  with  the  Alcotts;  and  Emerson 
had  the  care  of  his  property  in  Amer- 
ica, now  that  he  had  gone  back  to 
England.  In  the  letter  which  follows 
"  Whipple  "  is  E.  P.  Whipple,  the  essay- 
ist, then  a  popular  lecturer,  and  the 
"  traveling  professor  "  is  Agassia. 

V.  THOREAU  TO  EMERSON  IN  ENGLAND. 

Concord,  December  29, 1847. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  thank  you  for 
your  letter.  I  was  very  glad  to  get  it  j 
and  I  am  glad  again  to  write  to  you. 
However  slow  the  steamer,  no  time  in- 
tervenes between  the  writing  and  the 
reading  of  thoughts,  but  they  come  fresh- 
ly to  the  most  distant  port.  I  am  here 
still,  and  very  glad  to  he  here,  and  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  any  complaints  be- 
cause I  do  not  fill  my  place  better.  I 
have  had  manv  good  hours  in  the  cham- 
ber at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  —  a  solid 
time,  it  seems  to  me.  Next  week  I  am 
going  to  give  an  account  to  the  Lyceum 
of  my  expedition  to  Maine.  Theodore 
Parker  lectures  ta-night.  We  have  had 
Whipple  on  Genius,  —  too  weighty  a 
subject  for  him,  with  his  antithetical 
definitions  new  -  vamped,  —  what  it  i$, 
what  it  is  not,  but  altogether  what  it 
is  not ;  culling  it  this  way  and  cuffing 
it  that,  as  if  it  were  an  India  -  rubber 
ball.  Really,  it  is  a  subject  which  should 
expand,  expand,  accumulate  itself  be- 
fore the  speaker's  eyes  as  he  goes  on, 
like  the  snowballs  which  the  boys  roll 
in  the  street ;  and  when  it  stops,  it  should 
be  so  large  that  he  cannot  start  it,  but 
must  leave  it  there.  [H.  N.]  Hudson, 
too,  has  been  here,  with  a  dark  shadow 
in  the  core  of  him,  and  his  desperate  wit, 
so  much  indebted  to  the  surface  of  him, 
—  wringing  out  his  words  and  snapping 
them  off  like  a  dish-cloth ;  very  remark- 
able, but  not  memorable.  Singular  that 
these  two  best  lecturers  should  have  so 
much  "  wave  "  in  their  timber,  —  their 
solid  parts  to  be  made  and  kept  solid  by 
shrinkage  and  contraction  of  the  whole, 
with  consequent  checks  and  fissures. 

Ellen  and  I  have  a  good  understanding. 
I  appreciate  her  genuineness.  Edith  tells 


me  after  her  fashion  :  "  By  and  by  I  shall 
grow  up  and  be  a  woman,  and  then  I 
shall  remember  how  you  exercised  me." 
Eddy  has  been  to  Boston  to  Christ- 
mas, but  can  remember  nothing  but  the 
coaches,  all  Kendall's  coaches.  There 
is  no  variety  of  that  vehicle  that  he  is 
not  familiar  with.  He  did  try  twice  to 
tell  us  something  else,  but,  after  think- 
ing and  stuttering  a  long  time,  said,  "  I 
don't  know  what  the  word  is,"  —  the  one 
word,  forsooth,  that  would  have  disposed 
of  all  that  Boston  phenomenon.  If  you 
did  not  know  him  better  than  I,  I  could 
tell  you  more.  He  is  a  good  companion 
for  me,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  are  all 
natives  of  Concord.  It  is  young  Concord. 
Look  out,  World ! 

Mr.  Alcott  seems  to  have  sat  down 
for  the  winter,  lie  has  got  I.'lato  and 
other  books  to  read.  He  is  as  large- 
featured  and  hospitable  to  traveling 
thoughts  and  thinkers  as  ever ;  but  with 
the  same  Connecticut  philosophy  as  ever, 
mingled  with  what  is  better.  If  he 
would  only  stand  upright  and  toe  the 
line  I  —  though  he  were  to  put  off  several 
degrees  of  largeness,  and  put  on  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  littleness.  After  all, 
I  think  we  must  call  him  particularly 
your  man. 

I  have  pleasant  walks  and  talks  with 
Channing.  James  Clark  —  the  Sweden- 
borgiau  that  was  —  is  at  the  poorhouse, 
insane  with  too  large  views,  so  that  he 
cannot  support  himself.  I  see  him  work- 
ing with  Fred  and  the  rest.  Better  than 
be  there  and  not  insane.  It  is  strange 
that  they  will  make  ado  when  a  man's 
body  is  buried,  but  not  when  he  thus 
really  and  tragically  dies,  or  seems  to  die. 
Away  with  your  funeral  processions,  — 
into  the  ballroom  with  them  !  I  hear  the 
bell  toll  hourly  over  there.1 

Lidian  and  I  have  a  standing  quarrel 
as  to  what  is  a  suitable  state  of  pre- 
paredness for  a  traveling  professor's  visit, 
or  for  whomsoever  else  ;  but  further  than 
this  we  are  not  at  war.  We  have  made 
up  a  dinner,  we  have  made  up  a  bed, 
we  have  made  up  a  party,  and  our  own 
minds  and  mouths,  three  several  times 
for  your  professor,  and  he  came  not. 
Three  several  turkeys  have  died  the 
death,  which  I  myself  carved,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  there  ;  and  the  company, 
too,  convened  and  demeaned  themselves 

1  The  town  alnishou.se  was  across  the  field 
from  the  Emoraoii  housu. 


accordingly.  Everything  was  done  up  in 
good  style,  I  assure  you,  with  only  the 
part  of  the  professor  omitted.  To  have 
seen  the  preparation  (though  Lidian  says 
it  was  nothing  extraordinary)  I  should 
certainly  have  said  he  was  a-coining, 
but  he  did  not.  lie  must  have  found 
out  some  shorter  way  to  Turkey,  —  some 
overland  route,  I  think.  By  the  way, 
he  was  complimented,  at  tho  conclusion 
of  his  course  in  Boston,  by  the  mayor 
moving  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  draw  up  resolutions  expressive,  etc., 
which  was  done. 

I  have  made  a  few  verses  lately.  Hove 
are  somo,  though  perhaps  not  the  best, 
—  at  any  rate  they  aro  the  shortest, — 
on  that  universal  theme,  yours  as  well  as 
mine,  and  several  other  people's  :  — 

TIio  good  how  can  we  trust  1 

Only  tho  wise  are  just. 

Tho  good,  we  use, 

Tho  wiso  we  cannot  choose ; 

These  there  aro  none  above. 

Tho  good,  they  know  and  love, 

But  are  not  known  again 

By  those  of  lessor  ken. 

Thoy  do  not  choose  us  with  their  eyes, 

But  they  transfix  with  their  advice ; 

No  partial  sympathy  they  f  oel 

With  private  woo  or  private  woal, 

But  with  the  universe  joy  and  sigh, 

Whose  knowledge  is  their  sympathy. 

Good-night.        Henry  Tuoeeau. 

P.  S.  I  am  sorry  to  send  such  a  med- 
ley as  this  to  you.  I  have  forwarded 
Lane's  Dial  to  Munroe,  and  he  tells  the 
expressman  that  all  is  right. 

VI.  TH0REAU  TO  EMERSON  IN  ENGLAND. 

Concord,  January  12, 1848. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  England  is 
so  near  as  from  your  letters  it  appears ; 
and  that  this  identical  piece  of  paper 
has  lately  come  all  the  way  from  there 
hither,  begrimed  with  the  English  dust 
which  made  you  hesitate  to  use  it ;  from 
England,  which  is  only  historical  fairy- 
land to  me,  to  America,  which  1  have 
put  my  spade  into,  and  about  which 
there  is  no  doubt. 

I  thought  that  you  needed  to  be  in- 
formed of  Hugh's  progress.  He  has 
moved  his  house,  as  I  told  you,  and  dug 
his  cellar,  and  purchased  stone  of  Sol 
Wothcrbco  for  the  last,  though  ho  has 
not  hauled  it ;  all  which  has  cost  sixteen 
dollars,  which  I  have  paid.  He  has  also, 
as  next  in  order,  run  away  from  Concord 
without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  ''  crying  "■ 
by  the  way,  —  having  had  another  long 
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difference  with  strong  beer,  and  a  first 
one,  I  suppose,  with  his  wife,  who  seems 
to  havo  complained  that  ho  sought  other 
society  ;  the  one  difference  leading  to 
the  other,  perhaps,  but  I  don't  know 
which  was  the  leader.  He  writes  back 
to  his  wife  from  Sterling,  near  Worces- 
ter, where  he  is  chopping  wood,  his  dis- 
tantly kind  reproaches  to  her,  which  I 
read  straight  through  to  her  (not  to  his 
bottle,  which  he  has  with  him,  and  no 
doubt  addresses  orally).  He  says  that 
he  will  go  on  to  the  South  in  the  spring, 
and  will  never  return  to  Concord.  Per- 
haps he  will  not.  Life  is  not  tragic 
enough  for  him,  and  he  must  try  to  cook 
up  a  more  highly  seasoned  dish  for  him- 
self. Towns  which  keep  a  bar-room  and 
a  gun-houso  and  a  reading-room  should 
also  keep  a  steep  precipice  whereoff  im- 
patient soldiers  may  jump.  His  sun  went 
down,  to  me,  bright  and  steady  enough 
in  the  west,  but  it  never  came  up  in  the 
east.  Night  intervened.  He  departed, 
as  when  a  man  dies  suddenly  ;  and  per- 
haps wisely,  if  he  was  to  go,  without  set- 
tling his  affairs.  They  knew  that  that 
was  a  thin  soil  and  not  well  calculated 
for  pears.  Nature  is  rare  and  sensitive 
on  the  score  of  nurseries.  You  may  cut 
down  orchards  and  grow  forests  at  your 
pleasure.  Sand  watered  with  strong 
beer,  though  stirred  with  industry,  will 
not  produce  grapes.  He  dug  his  cellar 
for  tho  new  part  too  near  tho  old  house, 
Irish  like,  though  I  warned  him,  and  it 
has  caved  and  let  one  end  of  the  house 
down.  Such  is  the  state  of  his  domestic 
affairs.  I  laugh  with  the  Parcas  only. 
He  had  got  the  upland  and  the  orchard 
and  a  part  of  the  meuuow  ploughed  by 
Warren,  at  an  expense  of  eight  dollars, 
still  unpaid,  which  of  course  is  no  affair 
of  yours. 

I  think  that  if  an  honest  and  small- 
familied  man,  who  has  no  nihility  for 
moisture  in  him,  but  who  has  an  affinity 
for  sand,  can  be  found,  it  would  be  safe 
to  rent  him  the  shanty  as  it  is,  and  the 
land ;  or  you  can  very  easily  and  simply 
let  nature  keep  them  still,  without  great 
loss.  It  may  be  so  managed,  perhaps, 
as  to  be  a  home  for  somebody,  who  shall 
in  return  serve  you  as  fencing  stuff,  and 
to  fix  and  locate  your  lot,  as  we  plant  a 
tree  in  the  sand  or  on  the  edge  of  a 
stream  ;  without  expense  to  you  in  the 
mean  while,  and  without  disturbing  its 
possible  future  value. 

I  read  a  part  of  the  story  of  my  ex- 


cursion to  Ktadn  to  quite  a  large  audi- 
ence of  men  and  boys,  the  other  night, 
whom  it  interested.  It  contains  many 
facts  and  some  poetry.  I  have  also 
written  what  will  do  for  a  lecture  on 
Friendship. 

I  think  that  the  article  on  you  in 
Blackwood's  is  a  good  deal  to  get  from 
the  reviewers,  —  the  first  purely  literary 
notice,  as  I  remember.  The  writer  is 
far  enough  off,  in  every  sense,  to  speak 
with  a  certain  authority.  It  is  a  better 
judgment  of  posterity  than  the  public 
had.  It  is  singular  how  sure  he  is  to  be 
mystified  by  any  uncommon  sense.  But 
it  was  generous  to  put  Plato  into  the  list 
of  mystics.  His  confessions  on  this  sub- 
ject suggest  several  thoughts,  which  I 
have  not  room  to  express  here.  The 
old  word  seer,-—  I  wonder  what  the  re- 
viewer thinks  that  means ;  whether  that 
he  was  a  man  who  could  see  more  than 
himself. 

I  was  struck  by  Ellen's  asking  me, 
yesterday,  while  I  was  talking  with  Mrs. 
Brown,  if  I  did  not  use  "  colored  words." 
She  said  that  she  could  tell  the  color 
of  a  great  many  words,  and  amused  the 
children  at  school  by  so  doing.  Eddy 
climbed  up  the  sofa,  the  other  day,  of 
his  own  accord,  and  kissed  the  picture 
of  his  father,  —  "right  on  his  shirt,  I 
did." 

I  had  a  good  talk  with  Alcott  this  af- 
ternoon. He  is  certainly  the  youngest 
man  of  his  age  we  have  seen,  —  just  on 
the  threshold  of  life.  When  I  looked  at 
his  gray  hairs,  his  conversation  sounded 
pathetic  ;  but  I  looked  again,  and  they 
reminded  me  of  the  gray  dawn.  He  is 
getting  better  acquainted  with  Channing, 
though  he  says  that,  if  they  were  to  five 
in  the  same  house,  they  would  soon  sit 
with  their  backs  to  each  other. 

You  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  wi-ite 
with  sufficient  directness  to  yourself,  who 
are  a  far-off  traveler.  It  is  a  little  like 
shooting  on  the  wing,  I  confess. 

Farewell.  Henry  Thoreatj. 

At  this  date  Alcott  had  passed  his 
forty-eighth  year,  while  Channing  and 
Thoreau  were  still  in  the  latitude  of  thir- 
ty. Hawthorne  had  by  this  time  left 
Concord,  and  was  in  the  Salem  custom 
house ;  the  Old  Manse  having  gone  back 
into  the  occupancy  of  Emerson's  cousins, 
the  Ripleys,  who  owned  it. 

VTI.  EMERSON  TO  THOKEAO"  FROM  ENGLAND. 


2  Fenny  Street,  Higher  Broughton, 
Manchester,  2S  January,  1848. 

Dear  Henry,  —  One  roll  of  letters 
has  gone  to-day  to  Concord  and  to  New- 
York,  and  perhaps  I  shall  still  have  time 
to  get  this  into  the  leathern  bag  before 
it  is  carted  to  the  wharf.  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  was  a 
true  refreshment.  Let  -who  or  what 
pass,  there  stands  the  dear  Henry,  —  if 
indeed  anybody  had  a  right  to  call  him 
so,  —  erect,  serene,  and  tmdeceivable. 
So  let  it  ever  be !  I  should  quite  sub- 
side into  idolatry  of  one  of  my  friends,  if 
I  were  not  every  now  and  then  apprised 
that  the  world  is  wiser  than  any  one  of 
its  boys,  and  penetrates  us  with  its  sense, 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  subtleties  of 
private  gentlemen. 

Last  night,  as  I  believe  T  have  already 
told  Lidian,  I  heard  the  best  mau  in 
England  make  perhaps  his  best  speech, 
—  Cobden,  who  is  the  cor  cordis,  the 
object  of  honor  and  belief,  to  risen  and 
rising  England :  a  man  of  great  discre- 
tion, who  never  overstates  nor  states 
prematurely,  nor  has  a  particle  of  unne- 
cessary genius  or  hope  to  mislead  him, 
nor  of  wasted  strength  ;  but  calm,  sure 
of  his  fact,  simple  and  nervous  in  stat- 
ing it  as  a  boy  in  laying  down  the  rules 
of  tho  game  of  football  which  have  been 
violated, — above  all,  educated  by  his 
dogma  of  Free  Trade,  led  on  by  it  to 
new  lights  and  correlative  liberalities, 
as  our  abolitionists  have  been,  by  their 
principle,  to  so  many  reforms.  Then 
this  man  has  made  no  mistake.  He  has 
dedicated  himself  to  his  work  of  con- 
vincing this  kingdom  of  the  impolicy  of 
corn-laws,  lectured  in  every  town  where 
they  would  bear  him,  and  at  last  carried 
his  point  against  immense  odds,  and  yet 
has  never  accepted  any  compromise  or 
stipulation  from  the  government.  He 
might  have  been  in  the  ministry.  ■  He 
will  never  go  there  except  with  absolute 
empire  for  bis  principle,  which  cannot 
yet  be  awarded.  He  had  neglected  and 
abandoned  his  prosperous  calico  printing 
to  his  partners.  And  the  triumphant 
League  have  subscribed  between  sixty 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds  as  the  Cob- 
den Fund,  whereby  he  is  made  indepen- 
dent. 

It  was  quite  beautiful,  even  sublime, 
last  night,  to  notice  the  moral  radiations 
which  this  Free  Trade  dogma  seemed  to 
throw  out,  all  unlooked  for,  to  the  great 
audience,  who  instantly  and  delightedly 
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adopted  them.  Such  contrasts  of  senti- 
ment to  the  vulgar  hatred  and  fear  of 
France  and  jealousy  of  America  that 
pervade  the  newspapers  !  Cobden  him- 
self looked  thoughtful  and  surprised,  as  if 
he  saw  a  new  future.  Old  Colonel  Per- 
ronet  Thompson — the  Father  of  Free 
Trade,  whose  catechism  on  the  corn-laws 
set  all  theso  Blights  and  Cobdens  first 
on  cracking  this  nut  —  was  present,  and 
spoke  in  a  very  vigorous,  rasp-like  tone. 
[Milncr]  Gibson,  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  a  great  Suffolk  squire, 
and  a  convert  to  theso  opinions,  made  a 
very  satisfactory  speech  ;  and  our  old  abo- 
lition friend,  Georgo  Thompson,  brought 
up  the  rear,  though  he,  whom  I  now 
heard  for  the  first  time,  is  merely  a  piece 
of  rhetoric,  and  not  a  man  of  facts  and 
figures  and  English  soliditv.  like  the 
rest.  The  audience  play  no  inactive 
part,  but  the  most  acute  and  sympathiz- 
ing, and  the  agreeable  result  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  arithmetical  as  well 
as  the  moral  optimism  of  peace  and  gen- 
erosity. 

Forgive,  forgive  this  most  impertinent 
scribble. 

Your  friend,  It.  W.  E. 

Never  did  a  letter  require  less  apology 
than  this.  Its  picture  of  Cobden  and 
his  environment  is  masterly.  Perronet 
Thompson  lived  to  see  our  civil  war 
result  in  the  emancipation  of  our  slaves 
(he  had  been  governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
a  station  in  Africa  to  check  the  slave 
trade),  and  he  wrote  me  in  1863,  pro- 
mising, if  I  would  send  him  the  music 
of  the  John  Brown  song,  to  set  half  a 
million  English  voices  singing  it,  which 
I  fancy  lie  did. 

In  the  next  letter,  "  Frank "  is  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and  the  older  cousin 
of  Edward  Emerson. 

VIII.    TIIOKEAU  TO  EMEUSON  IN  ENGLAND. 

Concohd,  February  23,  1848. 

Dear  Waldo,  —  For  I  think  I  have 
heard  that  that  is  your  name,  —  my  let- 
ter which  was  put  last  into  the  leathern 
bag  arrived  first.  Whatever  I  may  call 
you,  I  know  you  better  than  I  know  your 
name,  and  what  becomes  of  the  fittest 
name  if  in  any  sense  you  are  hero  with 
him  who  calls,  and  not  there  simply  to 
be  called  ? 

I  believe  I  never  thanked  you  for 
your  lectures,  one  and  all,  which  I  heard 
formerly  read  here  in  Concord.    I  know 


I  never  have.  There  was  some  excel- 
lent reason  each  time  why  I  did  not ; 
but  it  will  never  be  too  late.  I  have 
had  that  advantage,  at  least,  over  you 
in  my  education. 

Lidian  ia  too  unwell  to  write  to  you, 
and  so  I  must  tell  you  what  I  can  about 
the  children  and  herself.  I  am  afraid 
she  has  not  told  you  how  unwell  she  is, 
—  or  to-day  perhaps  we  may  say,  has 
been.  She  has  been  conlined  to  her 
chamber  four  or  iive  weeks,  and  three 
or  four  weeks,  at  least,  to  her  bed,  with 
the  jaundice.  The  doctor,  who  comes 
once  a  day,  docs  not  let  her  read  (nor 
can  she  now)  nor  hear  much  reading. 
She  has  written  her  letters  to  you,  till 
recently,  sitting  up  in  bed,  but  he  said 
lie  would  not  come  again  if  she  did  so. 
She  has  Abby  and  Abulia  to  take  care 
of  her,  and  Mrs.  Brown  to  read  to  her ; 
and  I  also,  occasionally,  have  something 
to  read  or  to  say.  The  doctor  says  she 
must  not  expect  to  "take  any  comfort 
of  her  life  "  for  a  week  or  two  yet.  She 
wishes  me  to  say  that  she  has  written 
two  long  and  full  letters  to  you  about 
the  household  economies,  etc.,  which  she 
hopes  have  not  been  delayed.  The  chil- 
dren are  quite  well  and  full  of  spirits, 
and  are  going  through  a  regular  course 
of  picture-seeing,  with  commentary  by 
me,  every  evening,  for  Eddy's  behoof. 
All  the  Annuals  and  "  Diadems  "  are  in 
requisition,  and  Eddy  is  forward  to  ex- 
claim, when  the  hour  arrives,  "  Now  for 
the  demdems !  "  I  overheard  this  dia- 
logue when  Frank  [Brown]  came  down 
to  breakfast,  the  other  morning. 

Eddy.  "  Why,  Frank,  I  am  aston- 
ished that  you  should  leave  your  boots 
in  the  dining-room." 

Frank.  "  I  guess  you  mean  surprised, 
don't  you  ?  " 

Eddy.    «  No,  Boots  !  " 

"  If  Waldo  were  here,"  said  he,  the 
other  night,  at  bedtime,  "  wo  'd  be  four 
going  upstairs."  Would  he  like  to  tell 
papa  anything  ?  No,  not  anything  ;  but 
finally,  yes,  he  would,  —  that  one  of  the 
white  horses  in  his  new  barouche  is 
broken  !  Ellen  and  Edith  will  perhaps 
speak  for  themselves,  as  I  hear  some- 
thing about  letters  to  be  written  by  them. 

Mr.  Alcott  seems  to  be  reading  well 
this  winter  :  Plato,  Montaigne,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  etc.,  etc.  "  I  believe  I  have 
read  them  all  now,  or  nearly  all,"  — 
those  English  authors.     He  is  rallying 


for  another  foray  with  his  pen,  in  his 
latter  years,  not  discouraged  by  the  past, 
into  that  crowd  of  unexpressed  ideas  of 
his,  that  undisciplined  Parthian  army, 
which,  as  soon  as  a  Roman  soldier  would 
face,  retreats  on  all  hands,  occasional- 
ly firing  backwards  ;  easily  routed,  not 
easily  subdued,  hovering  on  the  skirts 
of  society-  Another  summer  shall  not 
be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  vegetables 
(Arbors?)  which  rot  in  the  cellar  for 
want  of  consumers  ;  but  perchance  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  material,  the 
brain-crop  which  the  winter  has  fur- 
nished. I  have  good  talks  with  him. 
His  respect  for  Carlyle  has  been  steadi- 
ly increasing  for  some  time.  He  has 
read  him  with  new  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation. 

I  see  Channing  often.  He  also  goes 
often  to  Alcott's,  and  confesses  that  he 
has  made  a  discovery  in  him,  and  gives 
vent  to  his  admiration  or  his  confusion 
in  characteristic  exaggeration ;  but  be- 
tween this  extreme  and  that  you  may 
get  a  fair  report,  and  draw  an  inference 
if  you  can.  Sometimes  he  will  ride  a 
broomstick  still,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  keep  him,  or  it,  up  but  a  certain  cen- 
trifugal force  of  whim,  which  is  soon 
spent,  and  there  lies  your  stick,  not 
worth  picking  up  to  sweep  an  oven  with 
now.  His  accustomed  path  is  strewn 
with  them.  But  then  again,  and  per- 
haps for  the  most  part,  he  Bits  on  the 
Cliffs  amid  the  lichens,  or  flits  past  on 
noiseless  pinion,  like  the  barred  owl  in 
the  daytime,  as  wise  and  unobserved. 
He  brought  me  a  poem  the  other  day, 
for  me,  on  Walden  Hermitage :  not  re- 
markable. 

Lectures  begin  to  multiply  on  my  desk. 
I  have  one  on  Friendship  which  is  new, 
and  the  materials  of  some  others.  I  read 
one  last  week  to  the  Lyceum,  on  The 
Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Individual  in 
Relation  to  Government,  much  to  Mr. 
Alcott's  satisfaction. 

Joel  Britton  has  tailed  and  gone  into 
chancery,  but  the  woods  continue  to  fall 

before  the  axes  of  other  men.  Neigh- 
bor Coombs  1  was  lately  found  dead  in 
the  woods  near  Goose  Pond,  with  his 
half-empty  jug,  after  ho  had  been  riot- 
ing a  week.  Hugh,  by  the  last  accounts, 
was   still   in    Worcester    County.     Mr. 

1  This  in  the  political  neighbor  mentioned 
in  a  formor  letter. 
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liosmer,  who  is  himself  again,  and  liv- 
ing in  Concord,  has  just  hauled  tho  rest 
of  your  wood,  amounting  to  about  ten 
and  a  half  cords. 

Tho  newspapers  say  that  they  have 
printed  a  pirated  edition  of  your  Essays 
in  England.  Is  it  as  bad  as  they  say, 
and  undisguised  and  unmitigated  piracy  ? 
I  thought  that  the  printed  scrap  would 
entertain  Carlyle,  notwithstanding  its  his- 
tory. If  this  generation  will  see  out  of 
its  hind-head,  wily  then  you  may  turn 
your  back  on  its  forehead.  Will  you 
forward  it  to  lain  for  me  ? 

This  stands  written  in  your  day-book  : 
"  September  3d.  Received  of  Boston 
Savings  Bank,  on  account  of  Charles 
Lane,  his  deposit  with  interest,  $131.33. 
16th.  Received  of  Joseph  Palmer,  on 
account  of  Charles  Lane,  three  hundred 
twenty-three  fVtJ  dollars,  being  the  bal- 
ance of  a  note  on  demand  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  interest,  $323.36." 

If  you  have  any  directions  to  give 
about  the  trees,  you  must  not  forget  that 
spring  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

Farewell.     From  your  friend, 

Henry  Thoreau. 

Before  a  reply  came  to  this  letter 
Thoreau  had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr. 
Elliot  Cabot,  who  has  since  been  Emer- 
son's biographer,  and  a  part  of  the  let- 
ter may  be  cited.  The  allusions  to  the 
Week  and  to  the  Walden  house  are  in- 
teresting. 

IX.    TDOHEAU  CONCERNING    EMKRSON    IN  ENG- 
LAND. 

Concord,  March  8,  18-18. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Mr.  Emerson's  address 
is  as  vet,  "  R.  W.  Emerson,  care  of 
Alexander  Ireland,  Esq.,  Examiner  Of- 
fice, Manchester,  England."  We  had  a 
letter  from  him  on  Monday,  dated  at 
Manchester,  February  10,  and  he  was 
then  preparing  to  go  to  Edinburgh  tho 
next  day,  where  he  was  to  lecture.  He 
thought  that  he  should  get  through  his 
northern  journeying  by  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  go  to  London  to  spend  March 
and  April,  and  if  he  did  not  go  to  Paris 
in  May,  then  come  home.  He  has  been 
eminently  successful,  though  the  papers 
this  side  of  the  water  have  been  so  silent 
about  his  adventures. 

My  book,  fortunately,  did  not  find  a 
publisher  ready  to  undertake  it,  and  you 
can  imagine  the  effect  of  delay  on  an 


author's  estimate  of  his  own  work.  How- 
ever, I  like  it  well  enough  to  mend  it, 
and  shall  look  at  it  again  directly  when 
I  have  dispatched  some  other  things. 

I  have  been  writing  lectures  for  our 
own  Lyceum  this  winter,  mainly  for  my 
own  pleasure  and  advantage.  I  esteem 
it  a  rare  happiness  to  be  able  to  ivrite 
anything,  but  there  (if  I  ever  get  there) 
my  concern  for  it  is  apt  to  end.  Time 
&  Co.  are,  after  all,  the  only  quite  honest 
and  trustworthy  publishers  that  we  know. 
I  can  sympathize,  perhaps,  with  the  bar- 
berry bush,  whose  business  it  is  solely 
to  ripen  its  fruit  (though  that  may  not 
be  to  sweeten  it)  and  to  protect  it  with 
thorns,  so  that  it  holds  on  all  winter, 
even,  unless  some  hungry  crows  come  to 
pluck  it.  But  I  see  that  I  must  get  a 
few  dollars  together  presently  to  munure 
my  roots.  Is  your  journal  able  to  pay 
anything,  provided  it  likes  an  article  well 
enough  ?  I  do  not  promise  one.  At  any 
rate,  I  mean  always  to  spend  only  words 
enough  to  purchase  silence  with  ;  and  I 
have  found  that  this,  which  is  so  valu- 
able, though  many  writers  do  not  prize 
it,  does  not  cost  much,  after  all. 

I  have  not  obtained  any  more  of  the 
mice  which  I  told  you  were  so  numer- 
ous in  my  cellar,  as  my  house  was  re- 
moved immediately  after  I  saw  you,  and 
I  have  been  living  in  tho  village  since. 

X.    THOREAU  TO  EMliUSON. 

Concord,  March  23,  1848. 
Dear  Friend,  —  Lidian  says  I  must 
write  a  sentence  about  tho  children. 
Eddy  says  he  cannot  sing,  —  "  not  till 
mother  is  a-going  to  bo  well."  We  shall 
hear  his  voice  very  soon,  in  that  case, 
I  trust.  Ellen  is  already  thinking  what 
will  be  done  when  you  come  home  ;  but 
then  she  thinks  it  will  be  some  loss  that 
I  shall  go  away.  Edith  says  that  I  shall 
come  and  see  them,  and  always  at  tea- 
time,  so  that  I  can  play  with  her.  Ellen 
thinks  she  likes  father  best  because  he 
jumps  her  sometimes.  This  is  the  latest 
news  from 

Yours,  etc.,  Henry. 

P.  S.  I  have  received  three  news- 
papers from  you  duly  which  I  have  not 
acknowledged.  There  is  an  anti-Sabbath 
convention  held  in  Boston  to-day,  to  which 
Alcott  has  gone. 

This  letter  was  addressed,  "  R.  Waldo 
Emerson,  care   of   Alexander   Ireland, 


Esq.,  Manchester,  England,  via  New 
York  and  Steamer  Cambria  March  25." 
It  was  mailed  in  Boston  March  24,  and 
received  in  Manchester  April  19. 

XI,    EMKHSON  TO  THOHEAU  FHOM  ENOLAND. 

London,  March  25,  1848. 
Dear  Henry,  —  Your  letter  was  very 
welcome,  and  its  introduction  heartily 
accepted.      In  this  city  and  nation  of 
pomps,  where  pomps,  too,  are  solid,  I 
fall  back  on  my  friends  with  wonderful 
refreshment.     It  is  pity,  however,  that 
you  should  not  see  this  England,  with 
its  indescribable  material  superiorities  of 
every  kind ;  the  just  confidence  which 
immense  successes  of  all  pasts  have  gen- 
erated in  the  Englishman  that  he  can 
do  everything,  and  which  his  manners, 
though  he  is  bashful  and  reserved,  be- 
tray ;  the  abridgment  of  all  expression 
which  dense  population  and  the  roar  of 
nations  enforce ;  tho  solidity  of  science 
and  merit  which  in  any  high  place  you 
are  sure  to  find  (the  Church  and  some 
effects  of  primogeniture  excepted).    But 
I  cannot  tell  my  story  now.     I  admire 
the  English,  I  think,  never  more  than 
when  I  meet  Americans ;   as,  for  exam- 
ple, at  Mr.  Bancroft's  American  solr6e, 
which    ho   holds    every    Sunday    night. 
Great  is  the  ajrtomb  of  Mr.  Bull.     He 
is  very  short-sighted,  and,  without  his 
eyeglass,  cannot  see  as  far  as  your  eyes 
to  know  how  you  like  him,  so  that  he 
quite  neglects  that  point.     The  Ameri- 
cans see  very  well,  —  too  well,  —  and  the 
traveling  portion  are  very  light  troops. 
But  I  must  not  vent  my  ill  humor  on  my 
poor  compatriots.    They  are  welcome  to 
their  revenge,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
weapon  to  save  me  if  they,  too,  aro  at 
this  hour  writing  letters  to  their  gossips. 
I  have  not  gone  to  Oxford  yet,  though 
I  still  correspond  with  my  friend  there, 
Mr.  [A.  H.J  Clough.    I  meet  many  young 
men  here,  who  come  to  me  simply  as 
one  of  their  school  of  thought ;  but  not 
often  in  this  class  any  giants.     A  Mr. 
Morell,  who  has  written  a   History  of 
Philosophy,  and  [J.  G.]  Wilkinson,  who 
is  a  socialist  now  and  gone  to  France, 
I  have  seen  with  respect.     I  went  last 
Sunday,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  Lane 
at  Hampstead,  and  dined  with  him.    He 
was  full  of  friendliness  and  hospitality  ; 
has  a  school  of  sixteen  children,  one  lady 
as  matron,  then  Oldham.     That  is  all 
the  household.     They  looked  just  com- 
fortable.    Mr.  Galpin,  tell  the  Shakers, 
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lias  married.  I  spent  the  most  of  that 
day  in  visiting  Hampton  Court  and  Rich- 
mond, and  went  also  into  Pope's  Grotto 
at  Twickenham,  and  saw  Horace  Wal- 
polo'8  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill. 

Ever  your  friend,  "Waldo  E. 

If  other  letters  passed  between  the 
two  friends  in  1848,  they  havo  not  come 
into  my  hands.  But  hero  arc  letters  of 
1850,  1855,  and  185G  which  have  an 
interest.  The  first  relates  to  Emerson's 
lawsuit  with  a  neighbor ;  the  second  to 
tho  shipwreck  in  which  Margaret  Fuller 
was  lost,  near  New  York. 

XII.  EMERSON  TO  TnOItE.VU. 

CoNCOitD,  March  11,  1850. 
Mu.  Hknry  D.  Tiioreau  : 

My  dear  Sin,  —  I  leave  town  to- 
morrow, and  must  beg  you,  if  any  ques- 
tion arises  between  Mr.  Bartlett  and  me 
in  regard  to  boundary  lines,  to  act  as 
my  attorney,  and  I  will  be  bound  by 
any  agreement  you  shall  make.  Will 
you  also,  if  you  havo  opportunity,  warn 
Mr.  Bartlett,  on  my  part,  against  burn- 
ing his  wood-lot  without  having  there 
present  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  into 
my  wood,  which  I  think  will  be  greatly 
endangered  unless  much  care  is  used  ? 
Show  him,  too,  if  you  can,  where  his 
cutting  and  his  post-holes  trench  on  our 
line,  by  plan,  and,  so  doing,  oblige,  as 
ever,  Yours  faithfully, 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

XIII.  THOKEAU  TO  EMEHSON. 

Finn Island  Beach, 
Thursday  Morning,  July  25,  1850. 

Dear  Friend,  —  I  am  writing  this 
at  the  house  of  Smith  Oakes,  within  one 
mile  of  the  wreck.  He  is  the  one  who 
rendered  most  assistance.  William  H. 
Channing  came  down  with  me,  but  I 
have  not  seen  Arthur  Fuller,  nor  Gree- 
ley, nor  Marcus  Spring.  Spring  and 
Charles  Sumner  were  here  yesterday,  but 
left  soon.  Mr.  Oalccs  and  wife  tell  me 
(all  the  survivors  came,  or  were  brought, 
directly  to  their  house)  that  the  ship 
struck  at  ten  minutes  after  four  A.  M., 
and  all  hands,  being  mostly  in  their 
nightclothes,  made  haste  to  the  fore- 
castle, the  water  coming  in  at  once. 
There  they  remained ;  the  passengers  in 
the  forecastle,  the  crew  above  it,  doing 
what  they  could.  Every  wave  lifted  tho 
forecastle  roof  and  washed  over  thoso 


within.  The  first  man  got  ashore  at 
nine ;  many  from  nine  to  noon.  At 
flood  tide,  about  half  past  three  o'clock, 
when  the  ship  broke  up  entirely,  they 
came  out  of  the  forecastle,  and  Marga- 
ret sat  with  her  back  to  the  foremast, 
with  her  hands  on  her  knees,  her  hus- 
band and  child  already  drowned.  A 
great  wavo  camo  and  washed  her  aft. 
Tho  steward  (?)  huu  just  before  taken 
her  child  and  started  for  shore.  Both 
wore  drowned. 

The  broken  desk,  in  a  bag,  containing 
no  very  valuable  papers ;  a  large  black 
leather  trunk,  with  an  upper  and  under 
compartment,  the  upper  holding  books 
and  papers ;  a  carpet-bag,  probably  Os- 
soli's,  and  one  of  his  shoes  (?)  are  all 
the  Ossoli  effects  known  to  havo  been 
found.  Four  bodies  remain  to  be  found : 
the  two  Ossolis,  Horace  Sumner,  and  a 
sailor.  I  have  visited  the  child's  grave. 
Its  body  will  probably  be  takea  away 
to-day.  The  wreck  is  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion, excepting  the  hull,  to-day. 

The  mortar  would  not  go  off.  Mrs. 
Hasty,  the  captain's  wife,  told  Mrs. 
Oakes  that  she  and  Margaret  divided 
their  money,  and  tied  up  tho  halves  in 
handkerchiefs  around  their  persons ;  that 
Margaret  took  sixty  or  seventy  dollars. 
Mrs.  Hasty,  who  can  tell  all  about  Mar- 
garet up  to  eleven  o'clock  on  Friday,  is 
said  to  be  going  to  Portland,  New  Eng- 
land, to-day.  She  and  Mrs.  Fuller  must, 
and  probably  will,  come  together.  The 
cook,  the  last  to  leave,  and  the  stew- 
ard (?)  will  know  the  rest.  I  shall  try 
to  see  them.  In  the  mean  while  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  to  recover  property  and 
obtain  particulars  hereabouts.  William 
H.  Channing  —  did  I  write  it  ?  —  has 
come  with  me.  Arthur  Fuller  has  this 
moment  reached  the  house.  He  reached 
the  beach  last  night.  We  got  here  yes- 
terday noon.  A  good  part  of  the  wreck 
still  holds  together  where  she  struck, 
and  something  may  come  ashore  with 
her  fragments.  Tho  last  body  was  found 
on  Tuesday,  three  miles  west.  Mrs. 
Oakes  dried  the  papers  which  were  in 
the  trunk,  and  she  says  they  appeared 
to  be  of  various  kinds.  "  Would  they 
cover  that  table  ?  "  (a  small  round  one). 
"  They  would  if  spread  out.  Some  were 
tied  up.  There  were  twenty  or  thirty 
books  in  the  same  half  of  the  trunk. 
Another  smaller  trunk,  empty,  came 
ashore,  but  there  was  no  mark  on  it." 
She  speaks  of  Paulina  as  if  she  might 


have  been  a  sort  of  muse  to  the  child. 
I  expect  to  go  to  Patchogue,  whence  the 
pilferers  must  have  chiefly  come,  and 
advertise,  etc. 

Yours,  H.  D.  Thoreau.1 

Late  in  1855,  when  Emerson's  Eng 
lish  Traits,  long  delayed,  was  soon  to 
appear,  and  when  the  author  was  set- 
ting forth  for  his  annual  lecture  tour  in 
the  Northwest,  he  wrote  to  Thoreau  re- 
questing him  to  take  charge  of  the  last 
proof  sheets  of  the  volume. 

xiv.  emerson  to  thobeau. 

American  House,  Boston, 
December  20,  1855. 

Dear  Henby,  —  It  is  so  easy,  at  dis- 
tance, or  when  going  to  a  distance,  to  ask 
a  great  favor  which  one  would  haggle 
at  near  by.  I  have  been  ridiculously 
hindered,  and  my  book  is  not  out,  and  I 
must  go  westward.  There  is  one  chap- 
ter yet  to  go  to  the  printer ;  perhaps 
two,  if  I  decide  to  send  the  second. 
I  must  ask  you  to  correct  the  proofs  of 
this  or  these  chapters.  I  hope  you  can 
and  will,  if  you  are  not  going  away. 
The  printer  will  send  you  the  copy  with 
the  proof ;  and  yet,  't  is  likely  you  will 
see  good  cause  to  correct  copy  as  well 
as  proof.  The  chapter  is  Stonehengo, 
and  I  may  not  send  it  to  the  printer  for 
a  week  yet,  for  I  am  very  tender  about 

1  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  letter  re- 
lates to  the  shipwreck  on  Fire  Island,  near  New 
York,  in  which  Margaret  Fuller,  Countess  Os- 
uoli,  with  her  husband  and  child,  was  lost.  A 
letter  with  no  date  of  the  year,  but  probably 
written  February  15,  18-10,  from  Emerson  to 
Thoreau,  represents  them  both  as  taking;  uiuoh 
trouble  about  a  house  in  Concord  for  Mrs. 
Fuller,  the  mother  of  Margaret,  who  had  just 
sold  her  Qroton  house,  und  wished  to  live  with 
her  daughter  near  Euieraou.  Emerson  writes  : 
"The  dull  weather  and  some  inflammation 
still  hold  mo  in  the  house,  Bud  so  may  cost 
yuu  some  trouble.  I  wrote  to  Miss  Fuller  at 
Gvoton,  a  week  ago,  that  as  soon  as  Saturday 
(to-morrow)  I  would  endeavor  to  send  her  more 
accurate  answers  to  her  request  for  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  houses  likely  to  bo  let  in  Con- 
cord. I  beg-  you  to  help  mo  in  procuring-  the 
information  to-day,  if  your  engagements  will 
leave  you  spuca  for  this  charity."  He  thou 
asks  four  questions  about  houses  in  tho  village, 
and  adds:  "If,  some  time  this  evening,  you 
can,  without  much  inconvonience,  give  me  an 
answer  to  those  questions,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  your  imprisoucd  friend, 

It.  W.  Emkhson." 
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the  personalities  in  it,  and  of  course  you 
need  not  think  of  it  till  it  comes.  As 
we  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  overstay 
tho  market-day,  —  that  is,  New  Year's, 
—  it  is  not  important,  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night, now. 

If  anything  puts  it  out  of  your  power 
to  help  me  tit  this  pinch,  you  must  dig 
up  Channing  out  of  his  earths,  and  hold 
him  steady  to  this  beneficence.  Send  the 
proofs,  if  they  come,  to  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Co.,  Winter  Street. 

We  may  well  go  away,  if,  one  of  these 
dayB,  we  shall  really  come  home. 

Yours,  It.  W.  Emerson. 

Mb.  Tuoueau. 

This  letter  may  fitly  close  an  intimate 
correspondence.  I  have  omitted  a  few 
notes  of  different  dates,  usually  asking 
Thoreau  to  perform  some  friendly  or 
hospitable  service  for  Mrs.  Emerson  or 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Brown.  It  seems  to 
have  been  habitual  for  Thoreau  to  take 
tea  at  the  Emerson  house  whenever  a 
lecturer  from  Boston  or  Cambridge  was 
to  speak  in  Concord  and  be  entertained 
by  the  Emersons.  In  February,  185-1, 
there  were  two  notes  from  Emerson,  who 
expected  to  be  absent,  inviting  Thoreau 
to  take  charge  of.  Professor  Horsford  and 
Theodore  Parker  in  successive  weeks. 

"  They  are  both  to  come  to  my  house 
for  the  night.  Now  I  wish  to  entreat 
your  courtesy  and  counsel  to  receive 
these  lonely  pilgrims,  to  guido  them  to 
our  house,  and  help  the  alarmed  wife  to 
entertain  them ;  and  see  that  thev  do 
not  lose  the  way  to  the  Lyceum,  nor  the 
hour.  If  you  shall  be  in  town,  and  can 
help  these  gentlemen  so  far,  you  will 
serve  the  whole  municipality  as  well  as 
Yours  faithfully, 

R.  W.  Emerson." 

Such  notes,  which  were  always  com- 
plied with,  show  how  far  Thoreau  was 
from  that  unsocial  mood  in  which  it 
has  pleased  some  writers  to  depict  him. 
The  same  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  latest  letter  I  shall  here  give,  ad- 
dressed to  Sophia  Thoreau  from  a  kind 
of  educational  community  in  New  Jer- 
sey.  Miss  Thoreau  submitted  it  to  Mr. 
Emerson  for  publication,  with  other  let- 
ters, in  the  volume  of  1865  ;  but  he  re- 
turned it,  inscribed  "  Not  printable  at 
present."  The  lapse  of  time  has  re- 
moved this  objection. 


XV.    THOItEAU,  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  TO  HIS  S1STEH. 

[Direct]  Eaolrswood,  Perth  Amhoy,  N.  J., 
Saturday  Eve,  November  1,  1850. 

Dear  Soi'HIA,  —  I  have  hardly  had 
timo  and  repose  enough  to  write  to  you 
before.  I  spent  the  afternoon  of  Friday 
(it  seems  some  months  ago)  in  Worces- 
ter, but  failed  to  see  [Harrison]  Blake, 
he  having  "  gone  to  the  horse  race  "  in 
Boston  ;  to  atone  for  which  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  him,  asking  me  to 
stop  at  Worcester  and  lecture  on  my 
return.  I  called  on  [Thco.]  Brown  and 
[T.  W.]  lligginson ;  in  tho  ovening 
came  by  way  of  Norwich  to  New  York 
in  the  steamer  Commonwealth,  and, 
though  it  was  so  windy  inland,  had  a 
perfectly  smooth  passage,  and  about  as 
good  a  sleep  as  usually  at  home.  Reached 
New  York  about  seven  A.  M.,  too  late 
for  the  John  Potter  (there  was  n't  any 
Jonas),  so  I  spent  the  forenoon 'there, 
called  on  Greeley  (who  was  not  in),  met 
[F.  A.  T.]  Bellow  in  Broadway  and 
walked  into  his  workshop,  read  at  the 
Astor  Library,  etc.  I  arrived  here,  about 
thirty  miles  from  New  York,  about  five 
p.  m.  Saturday,  in  company  with  Miss 
E.  Peabody,  who  was  returning  in  tho 
same  covered  wagon  irora  the  Landing 
to  Eagleswood,  which  last  place  she  has 
just  left  for  the  winter. 

This  is  a  queer  place.  There  is  one 
large  long  stone  building,  which  cost 
some  forty  thousand  dollars,  in  which  I 
do  not  know  exactly  who  or  how  many 
work  (one  or  two  familiar  taces  and 
more  familiar  names  have  turned  up), 
a  few  shops  and  offices,  an  old  farm- 
house, and  Mr.  Spring's  perfectly  pri- 
vate residence,  within  twenty  rods  of 
the  main  building.  The  city  of  Perth 
Amboy  is  about  as  big  as  Concord,  and 
Eagleswood  is  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
southwest  of  it,  on  tho  Bay  side.  The 
central  fact  here  is  evidently  Mr.  [Theo- 
dore] Weld's  school,  recently  established, 
around  which  various  other  things  re- 
volve. Saturday  evening  I  went  to  the 
schoolroom,  hall,  or  what  not,  to  see  the 
children  and  their  teachers  and  patrons 
dance.  Mr.  Weld,  a  kind-looking  man 
with  a  long  white  beard,  danced  with 
them,  and  Mr.  [E.  J.]  Cutler,  his  as- 
sistant (lately  from  Cambridge,  who  is 
acquainted  with  Sanborn),  Mr.  Spring, 
and  others.  This  Saturday  evening  dance 


is  a  regular  tiling,  and  it  is  thought  some- 
thing- strange  if  you  don't  attend.  They 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  want  so- 
ciety ! 

Sunday  forenoon  I  attended  a  sort  of 
Quaker  meeting  at  tho  snmo  place  (the 
Quaker  aspect  and  spirit  prevail  here,  — 
Mrs.  Spring  says,  "Docs  thee  not?"), 
where  it  was  expected  that  the  spirit 
would  move  1110  (I  having  been  previous- 
ly spoken  to  about  it)  :  and  it,  or  some- 
thing else,  did,  —  an  inch  or  so.  I  said 
just  enough  to  set  them  a  little  by  the 
ears  and  make  it  lively.  I  had  excused 
myself  by  saying  that  I  could  not  adapt 
myself  to  a  particular  audience  ;  for  all 
tho  speaking  and  lecturing  hero  have 
reference  to  tho  children,  who  are  far  the 
greater  part  of  tho  audience,  and  they 
are  not  so  bright  as  New  England  chil- 
dren. Imagine  them  sitting  close  to  the 
wall,  all  around  a  hall,  with  old  Qua- 
ker-looking men  and  women  here  and 
there.  There  sat  Mrs.  Weld  [Grimke*] 
and  her  sister,  two  elderly  gray-headed 
ladies,  the  former  in  extreme  Bloomer 
costume,  which  was  what  you  may  call 
remarkable ;  Mr,  Buft'um,  with  broad 
face  and  a  great  white  beard,  looking 
like  a  pier  head  made  of  the  cork-tree 
with  the  bark  on,  as  if  he  could  buffet 
a  considerable  wave  ;  James  G.  liirney, 
formerly  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
with  another  particularly  white  head 
and  beard  ;  Edward  Palmer,  the  anti- 
money  man  (for  whom  communities  were 
made),  with  his  amule  beard  somewhat 
grayish.  Some  ot  tnem,  I  suspect,  are 
very  worthy  people.  Of  course  you  are 
wondering  to  what  extent  all  these  make 
one  family,  and  to  what  extent  twenty. 
Mrs.  Kirkland  (and  this  a  name  only 
to  me)  I  saw.  She  has  just  bought  a 
lot  here.  They  all  know  more  about 
your  neighbors  and  acquaintances  than 
you  suspected. 

On  Monday  evening  I  read  tho  Moose 
story  to  the  children,  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. Ever  since  I  have  been  constant- 
ly engaged  in  surveying  Eagleswood,  — 
through  woods,  salt  marshes,  and  along 
the  shore,  dodging  the  tide,  through 
bushes,  mud  and  beggar  ticks,  having 
no  time  to  look  up  or  think  where  I  am. 
(It  takes  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
each  meal  to  pick  the  beggar  ticks  out 
of  my  clothes  ;  burs  and  the  rest  are 
left,  and  rents  mended  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity.)  I  shall  be  en- 
gaged perhaps  as  much  longer.  Mr. 
Spring  wants  me  to  help  him  about  set- 
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ting  out  an  orchard  and  vineyard,  Mr. 
Birney  asks  me  to  survey  a  small  piece 
for  hiin,  and  Mr.  Aleott,  who  has  just 
come  down  here  for  tho  third  Sunday, 
says  that  Greeley  (I  left  my  name  for 
him)  invites  him  and  me  to  go  to  his 
home  with  him  next  Saturday  morning 
and  spend  tho  Sunday. 

It  seems  a  twelvemonth  since  I  was 
not  hero,  but  I  hope  to  get  settled  deep 
into  my  den  again  erelong.  The  hard- 
est thing  to  find  here  is  solitude  —  and 
Concord.  I  am  at  Mr.  Spring's  house. 
Both  he  and  she  and  their  family  are 
quite  agreeable. 

I  want  you  to  write  to  me  immediate- 
ly (just  left  off  to  talk  French  with  the 
servant  man),  and  let  father  and  mother 
put  in  a  word.     To  them  and  to  aunts, 
Love  from  Henry. 


The  date  of  this  visit  to  Eagleswood 
is  worthy  of  note,  because  in  that  No- 
vember Thoreau  made  tho  acquaintance 
of  the  late  Walt  Whitman,  in  whom  he 
ever  after  took  a  deep  interest.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Aleott,  he  called  on  Whit- 
man, then  living  at  Brooklyn  ;  and  I  re- 
member the  calm  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  both  spoke  of  Whitman  upon  their 
return  to  Concord.  "  Three  men,"  said 
Emerson,  in  his  funeral  eulogy  of  Tho- 
reau (May,  18G2),  "  have  of  late  years 
strongly  impressed  Mr.  Thoreau,  —  John 
Brown,  his  Indian  guide  in  Maine,  Joe 
Polis,  and  a  third  person,  not  known  to 
this  audience."  This  last  was  Whitman, 
who  has  since  becomo  well  known  to  a 
larger  audience. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 


[47] 
DR.    PLINY   EARLE. 

Among  the  members  of  our  Association  who  have  died  since  the 
last  General  Meeting,  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  is  Dr. 
Earle,  whose  death  took  place  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  Northampton,  Mass.,  May  17,  1892.  He  was  at  the  head  of  this 
well-known  establishment  from  July,  1864,  until  November,  1885  ; 
and  he  continued  to  reside  there,  by  invitation  of  the  State  authori- 
ties, until  his  death.  His  funeral  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  this 
hospital,  where  he  had  so  many  hundred  times  met  his  patients 
and  addressed  them,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  from  the  desk  ; 
for  he  was  the  first  person  in  the  world,  it  is  said,  who  ever 
addressed  a  gathering  of  the  insane  in  any  other  than  a  religious 
discourse,  and  the  only  one  who  ever  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
insanity  to  his  patients.  However  this  may  be,  he  had  certainly 
spoken  to  them  more  frequently,  and  on  a  greater  variety  of  sub- 
jects, than  any  American  specialist  yet  known.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  to  study  insanity 
thoroughly  on  its  practical  and  statistical  sides;  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  human  knowledge  in  this  matter  have  been  more  impor- 
tant than  those  of  any  member  of  our  Association,  or  perhaps  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Pliny  Earle  was  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  and  inventor,  in  the 
town  of  Leicester,  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  Dec. 
31,  1809.  He  belonged  by  descent  and  conviction  to  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  and  his  first  American  ancestor  was  Ralph  Earle,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Leicester  Academy  and  the  Friends'  School  at  Providence, 
where  also  he  was  a  teacher  for  some  years.  He  there  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  he  pursued  at  the  Medical  School  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1837.  Almost 
immediately  after  this  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years,  travelling  and  residing  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Germany;  and  soon  after  his  return 
home  was  appointed  —  in  1840  —  resident  physician  of  the  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia, —  a  small 
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establishment,  resembling  in  its  character  and  management  the 
famous  York  Retreat  in  England,  which  has  this  year  celebrated 
the  Centenary  of  its  existence.  In  delivering  his  address  at  this 
Centenary  meeting,  May  6,  1892,  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke,  great-grandson 
of  William  Tuke,  who  was  virtually  the  founder  of  the  York 
Retreat,  alluded  to  the  visit  made  by  Dr.  Earle,  in  1839,  to  this 
Retreat,  and  spoke  of  Dr.  Thurnam,  who  was  Dr.  Earle's  prede- 
cessor in  the  careful  study  of  the  curability  of  the  insane.  Dr. 
Earle  was  chosen  in  1844  Superintendent  of  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  and  remained  there  until  he 
went  abroad  again,  before  1850.  After  his  return  from  this  second 
visit  to  Europe  he  entered  general  practice,  but  with  a  constant 
inclination  toward  the  specialty  of  insanity,  for  which  he  had 
trained  himself ;  and  in  1853  he  was  visiting  physician  of  the  pauper 
asylum  of  New  York  City,  where  he  directed  attention  to  some 
abuses  then  existing  there.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  lecturer 
on  insanity  in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
and  afterward  was  appointed  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  Berk- 
shire Medical  School  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., —  the  first  professorship  of 
this  kind  in  an  American  medical  college.  Some  ten  years  before 
he  had  carried  on  for  some  years,  in  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  the 
first  school  for  insane  patients  ever  maintained  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment; and  in  1844  he  was  one  of  the  thirteen  physicians  and 
specialists  \»ho  founded  what  was  long  known  as  the  Association 
of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  He  was 
the  last  survivor  of  these  earnest  men,  and  was  President  of  the 
Association  in  1S84-85.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  New 
England  Psychological  Society, — a  local  association  having  the  same 
general  aim, —  and  was  connected  more  or  less  actively  with  many 
societies,  here  and  in  Europe,  having  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  to  which  he  was  sincerely  devoted.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  for  forty-eight  years  of  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  contributed  to  its 
admirable  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  of  which  Dr.  Tuke  has  long 
been  the  editor.  In  the  latest  number  (CLX1II.)  of  this  Journal 
for  July,  1892,  Dr.  Tuke  sayS  of  him,  among  other  things  :  — 

Dr.  Earle,  as  is  well  known,  attracted  great  attention  atone  time 
to  the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  the  insane  recover ;  and 
caused  much  surprise,  not  unaccompanied  by  incredulity,  by  de- 
monstrating from  statistics  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  was 
smaller  than  suDDosed,  and  the  proportion  of  relapses  greater. 
He  was  foremost  in  exploding  the  constant  and  seductive  fallacy 
of  confounding  persons  with  cases ;  and,  unfortunately,  not  a  few 
remain  unable  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
the  two.  He  revelled  in  figures,  whether  scientific  or  financial, 
and  in  regard  to  the  former  may  be  compared  to  Dr.  Thurnam, 
for  whose  laborious  researcnes  he  entertained  the  greatest  respect. 
In  regard  to  asylum  construction,  he  favored  a  departure  from  the 
orthodox  views  current  among  the  old  school  of  American  alienists. 
In  this  and  other  respects  he  was  a  man  of  independent  opinion. 
In  religion  he  was  broad  and  catholic  in  his  views,  and  a  foe  to 
theological  intolerance.  Ministers  of  all  shades  of  belief  officiated 
in  turn  at  the  Sunday  services  held  in  the  asylum. 

Dr.  Earle  became  early  a  member  of  our  Association,  and  was 
one  of  those  consulted  at  its  formation,  in  1865,  by  his  friends  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,  before  issuing  their 
call  for  its  first  meeting  in  that  year.  He  did  not  often  attend 
our  meetings;  but  he  presided  at  an  important  sectional  meeting  in 
Saratoga  in  1886,  when  several  of  the  specialists  in  his  department 
met,  in  conjunction  with  our  Association,  to  consider  an  improved 
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the  right  track  in  this  matter.  But  the  contrary,  to  a  mortifying  de- 
gree, and  to  the  great  economic  injury  and  delusion  of  the  public,  was 
the  fact.  Without  pursuing  this  subject  farther  or  raising  the  spec- 
tres of  half-forgotten  disputes,  I  may  be  permitted  to  reprint  here 
from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  what  I  wrote  soon  after  the  death 
of  my  ancient  friend,  our  illustrious  associate  :  — 


The  Late  Dr.  Earle. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  : 

The  tributes   to  Dr.   Earle's  character   and  achievement  have 
been  ample  and  sincere  ;  but  something  should  be  said  of  the  rela- 
tive rank  which  nc  held  among  his  countrymen  during  the  long  life 
that  has  now  so  suddenly  closed,     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  class 
him  simply  with  those  specialists  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  to  compare  him  with  individuals 
such  as  Dr.  Ray,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Kirkbride.     In  some 
respects  these  accomplished  men  equalled  or  surpassed  Dr.  Earle; 
but  his  distinction,  like  that  of  Charles  Sumner,  of  Horace  Mann, 
of  Dr.  Howe,  and  some  others  of  the  remarkable  group  of  New 
England  men  to  which  he  belonged,  was  this, —  that  he  early  saw 
and  studiously  followed,  both  with  theory  and  practice,  the  real 
situation  concerning  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted  his  great 
special  attainments.     I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  copi- 
ous writings  of  Dr.  Earle  any  encouragement  for  those  delusions 
that  have  from  time  to  time  prevailed  respecting  the  disease  of 
insanity,  its  curability,  its  treatment,  and  the  relation  of  the  public 
thereto.     He  had  qualified  himself  by  residence  and  observation  in 
Europe,  about  the  time  that  Sumner  was  doing  the  same  thing,  to 
understand  from  the  wider  experience  which  Europe  then  furnished 
what  would  be  the  future  exigencies  of  America  in  his  own  spe- 
cialty.    I  have  alwavs  regarded  these  years  of  study  and  travel  as 
fitting  him,  above  all  his  contemporaries,  to  take  a  broad  and  safe 
view  of  a  subject  then  very  imperfectly  known  in  the  United  States; 
and  when  this  led  him  in  later  years,  against  the  tradition  of  his 
professional  associates,  to  declare  that  insanity  was  among  the 
least  curable  of  human  ailments,  instead  of  being,  as  enthusiasts 
had  declared,  easily  curable,  he  had  a  foundation  of  observation 
and  reading  which  made  him  quite  indifferent  to  the  early  outcry 
made  against  his  unacceptable  demonstration,  by  learned  specia- 
lists who  had  not  themselves  investigated  rationally  and  thoroughly. 
So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  form  of  establishment  in  which  in- 
sanity can  best  be  treated.     Dr.  Earle  never  fell  into  that  conven- 
ient error  of  his  associates,  which  led  them  to  maintain  that  insane 
persons  can  be  cared  for  properly  in  huge  caravansaries,  where  all 
individuality  is  lost,  and  where  medical  skill  and  moral  treatment 
become  equally  unavailing,  since  they  are  neutralized  by  the  un- 
favorable influences,  material,  mental,  and  spiritual,  which  inevit- 
ably occur  in  these  great  aggregations  of  morbid  humanity,  sub- 
jected to  mechanical  management,  and  deprived  of  those  natural 
conditions  of  human  society  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
restoration  of  alienated  minds.     He  resisted,  at  the  risk  of  much 
censure  from  those  whose  opinion  he  valued,  the  erection  in  Massa- 
chusetts of  palace-hospitals  like  that  in  Danvers  ;  and  he  never 
gave  the  weight  of  his  support  to  the  unwise  scheme  now  under 
consideration,  of  herding  the  insane  poor  in  overgrown  asylums, 
like  that  proposed  at  Medfield.     On  the  contrary,  he  advocated 
small  asylums,  individual  care,  and  —  although  he  came  slowly  to 
this  last  opinion  —  the  reception  of  the  chronic  insane  into  private 
families,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  almshouses  or  the  asylum 
prisons. 

No  one  will  now  question  that  Dr.  Earle  had  mastered  the  liter- 
ature of  insanity  more  completely  than  any  American  who  has 
written  on  that  subject.  He  began  his  researches  before  he  grad- 
uated, and  he  continued  them  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His 
last  contribution  to  this  literature  was  an  article  on  the  curability 
of  the  insane,  furnished  by  him  in  1891  to  Dr.  Tuke's  Dictionary 
of  Psychological  Medicine,  of  which  he  showed  me  the  proof- 
sheets  when   I  last  visited  him  in   March,   1892.     He  had  made 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 


The  death  of  our  associate  of  many  years,  Mr.  Curtis,  occurred 
during  the  session  at  Saratoga,  and  was  duly  noticed  by  vote  of  the 
Association.  But  something  more  seems  called  for  by  the  eminent 
position  and  illustrious  character  of  the  deceased,  who  held  to  us  a 
peculiar  relation,  not  yet  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  numerous  and 
cordial  tributes  to  his  memory  which  have  been  published  since 
his  death.  It  was  as  a  member  and  officer  of  our  Association  that 
Mr.  Curtis  engaged,  many  years  since,  in  that  effort  to  reform  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  became  so  conspicu- 
ous, and  the  results  of  which  are  already  seen  to  be  so  important. 
As  Mr.  Curtis  himself  bore  witness,  the  public  movement  for  this 
great  change  in  official  life  was  commenced  by  our  Association, 
and  was  carried  on  by  us  for  several  years  before  it  attracted  much 
notice  from  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  one  of  the  papers  read  at 
our  first  general  meeting  in  Boston  (December,  1865)  was  on  the 
subject  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  England,  where  it  was  then  a 
new  measure,  and  was  encountering  the  same  opposition,  from  in- 
terested or  conservative  persons,  which  it  encountered  in  this 
country  ten  years  later,  and  which  the  high  reputation  and  disin- 
terested service  of  Mr.  Curtis  did  so  much  to  overcome.  And  it 
was  by  meetings  held  in  several  American  cities,  while  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  was  President  of  our  Association,  that  Mr.  Jenckes  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  introduced  in  Congress  the  first  bill  to  remove  our 
civil  service  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  political  partisans, 
was  early  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  community, —  receiving  thus 
a  support  which  was  of  much  value  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  leg- 
islation, by  which  this  desirable  end  was  at  last  partially  attained. 

Mr.  Curtis  came  to  the  Presidency  of  our  Association  while  this 
movement  —  now  so  widely  successful  that  all  political  parties  are 
compelled  to  do  homage  to  its  principles,  however  much  they  may 
obstruct  and  distort  the  application  of  it  —  was  in  its  early  stages, 
and  needed  a  strong  hand  to  support  it,  both  in  the  councils  of  the 
dominant  political  party  and  in  the  newspaper  press  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  able  to  effect  much  in  both  these  directions,  and  it 
was  as  the  recognized  head  of  the  movement  that  President  Grant 
made  him  Chairman  of  the  first  National  Commission  to  reform 
our  civil  service.  He  was  not  sustained  by  the  national  adminis- 
tration, nor  by  his  own  political  party,  in  this  thankless  and  diffi- 
cult position,  as  he  should  have  been  ;  but  he  was  still  able  to  give 
that  direction  and  energy  to  the  movement  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble in  after  years  to  defeat  or  pervert  its  operation.  Our  own 
members  watched  its  progress  with  constant  support  and  further- 
ance ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  partly  on  this  account  that  its  number- 
less enemies  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  a  measure  steadily 
advocated  by  persons  having  no  selfish  purpose  to  serve,  and 
appealing  so  strongly  to  the  better  instincts  of  the  American 
people. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  187 1,  President  Grant  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  special  message  accompanying  the  report  of  the  first  Civil 
Service  Commission  appointed  in  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr. 
Curtis  was  the  Chairman.  The  other  members,  as  originally  ap- 
pointed, were  Joseph  Medill  of  Chicago,  Alexander  G.  Cattell  of 
New  Jersey,  Dawson  A.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania,  and  E.  B.  Elliott 
and  Joseph  H.  Blackfan  of  Washington,—  the  latter  being  officials 
in  the  government  service,  one  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  other  in 
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pected  of  having  little  real  hostility  to  the  system  which  they  decry. 
Fortunately,  however,  public  opinion  was  never  more  resolutely 
turned  to  the  subject,  and  there  was  never  a  more  favorable 
moment  to  begin  the  reform. 

Largely  in  consequence  of  his  unselfish  labors  in  this  good 
cause,  we  elected  Mr.  Curtis  President  of  the  Association  in  the 
year  1873;  and  in  his  annual  address  from  our  platform,  in  May, 
1874,  he  thus  remarked  on  the  part  taken  by  us  in  the  same 
cause  :  — 

As  an  illustration  of  the  subjects  of  our  interest,  I  may  cite 
one  in  which  I  have  been  myself  deeply  interested,  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service.  The  Association  in  some  of  its  earliest  meet- 
ings, and  by  the  warm  urgency  of  my  honored  predecessor,  Mr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  considered  this  subject ;  and  it  is  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  this  platform.  For,  unlike  the  platforms  of 
political  parties  which  have  declared  for  it,  this  platform  means 
upon  that  subject  exactly  what  it  says.  It  is  a  political  subject, 
but  is  in  no  sense  partisan  :  it  is  especially  patriotic.  We  have 
urged  and  still  urge  it  upon  the  grounds  both  of  the  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  service  and  the  purification  of  politics 
which  must  result.  As  the  great  political  evil  of  the  times  is  cor- 
ruption, every  good  citizen  is  morally  bound  to  consider  the  meth- 
ods of  withstanding  it.  And,  as  no  singie,  practical  measure  would 
do  so  much  to  remedy  that  corruption  by  destroying  its  machinery 
and  introducing  better  methods,  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  is 
especially  one  of  the  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  which  this 
Association  exists. 

The  work  to  which  Mr.  Curtis  thus  pledged  himself,  and  which 
he  had  actively  taken  up  in  the  early  part  of  187 1,  was  never  de- 
serte3  by  him,  even  when  those  who  had  made  use  of  his  services 
were  disposed  to  abandon  it.  President  Grant  had  practically 
withdrawn  from  its  support  in  1873  ;  and  it  was  therefore  at  its 
lowest  point  of  depression  that  Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
had  uttered  the  words  just  quoted.  Our  Association  kept  up  the 
contest,  and  was  enabled  to  carry  on  the  standard  until  two  special 
societies  —  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
formed  in  1877,  and  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
organized  in  1881,  of  both  of  which  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  President 
—  came  forward  to  perform  more  actively  the  task  for  which  our 
Association  was  not  so  well  adapted.  As  President  of  these  soci- 
eties, Mr.  Curtis  was  in  correspondence  with  all  official  persons 
who  were  inclined  to  favor  the  reform.  At  each  annual  meeting 
he  gave  an  address  in  which  he  reckoned  up  the  losses  and  the 
gains  to  his  chosen  cause.  And  in  his  last  address,  in  189 1,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  showing  that  already  more  than  thirty-six 
thousand  national  offices  had  been  redeemed  from  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, and  made  subject  to  competitive  examination  and  promotion  ; 
while  thirteen  thousand  more  in  the  State  of  New  York,  either 
under  State  law  or  city  ordinance,  had  been  placed  on  the  same 
sound  footing,  and  in  other  States,  particularly  in  Massachusetts, 
perhaps  ten  thousand  more.  Such  was  the  reward  of  his  twenty 
years'  labor  in  this  field  of  his  activity. 

But  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  tasks  which  he  undertook. 
Although  not  a  member  of  our  Department  of  Education,  he  had 
rendered  for  many  years  services  much  greater  to  the  general 
cause  of  public  instruction  than  most  of  our  members  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing.    Ever  since  1864  he  was  active  in  the  Board 
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A.  BRONSON  aLCOTT  /  HIS  LIFE  AND 
PHILOSOPHY  /  BY  /  F.  B.  SANBORN  / 
AND  /  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS  /  IN  TWO 
VOLUMES....  BOSTON  /  1893. 


l^  PREFACE. 

The  material  for  this  work  has  been  derived 
from  the  copious  biographical  papera  left  by  Mr. 
Alcott,  or  furnished  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Pratt, 
from  sources  in  her  possession.  But  an  important 
addition  has  been  made  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  from  his  father's 
papers  not  hitherto  published ;  and  something  also 
has  been  drawn  from  the  papers  left  behind  by 
Mr.  Thoreau,  and  those  in  possession  of  William 
Ellery  Channing,  of  Concord,  and  Mr.  B.  M. 
Watson,  of  Plymouth.  To  these,  and  to  all  other 
friends  who  have  contributed  papers  or  reminis- 
cences, the  thanks  of  the  Editors  are  hereby  given. 

The  portraits  of  Mr.  Alcott  used  for  this  work 
are  &  few  of  those  in  existence,  selected  as  best 
illustrating  certain  periods  in  his  life.  That 
which  faces  the  titlepage  is  from  the  crayon  made 
by  Mrs.  Richard  Hildreth,  an  aunt  of  the  late 
George  Fuller,  the  celebrated  portrait-painter,  and 
will  be  found  described  by  Mrs.  Alcott  on  page  472 
of  this  biography.  Although  never  an  exact  por- 
trait, it  has  been  more  satisfactory  w  an  ideal 
representation  of  an  idealist,  to  many  of  his 
friends,  than  the  more  literal  copies  which  pho- 
tography produced  at  many  periods  of  his  long 
life.  One  of  these  photographic  portraits,  how- 
ever, is  given,  because  it  illustrates  the  robust  old 
age  of  Mr.  Alcott,  when  he  traversed  the  North- 
western States  in  the  winter  of  1880-1881,  hold- 
ing conversations  and  instructing  audiences  in 
churches,  school-houses,  universities,  and  drawing- 
rooms.  It  was  taken  by  Boyd,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  in  January,  1881,  when  Mr.  Alcott  was  in 
his  eighty-second  year,  and  before  the  vigor  of  his 
constitution  had  been  much  impaired ;  and  it  rep- 
resents him  in  travelling  costume,  and  not  in  the 
artistic  robe  selected  by  Mrs.  Hildreth  for  her  sit- 
ter. A  third  portrait  appears  in  the  engraving  of 
the  Orchard  House  and  School  of  Philosophy, 
which  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Harris's  chapter  upon 
Alcott,  the  Philosopher.  This  was  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1880.  A  later  photograph,  represent- 
ing Mr.  Alcott,  with  others,  near  the  Orchard 
House,  is  in  existence,  but  has  never  been  en- 
graved. The  same  may  be  said  of  a  remarkable 
medallion   head   of    Mr.  Alcott,  modelled   by  the 
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crayon  artist,  Seth  Cheney,  a  year  or  two  after 
Mis.  Hildrcth's  portrait  was  taken,  and  which  rep- 
resents him  with  a  fidelity  which  is  both  ideal  and 
real.  But  this  can  best  be  represented  in  marble, 
as  the  ornament  of  6ome  library;  for  an  engraving 
hardly  brings  out  its  full  value.  There  are  three 
busts  of  Mr.  Alcott,  taken  in  later  life,  to  which 
also  engraving  would  scarcely  do  justice. 

There  is  ample  material  remaining  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Editors  of  this  book,  for  a  more 
detailed  history  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  Mr.  Alcott's  connection  therewith.  But 
these  pages  present  all  that  now  seems  to  be  needed 
to  portray  our  friend  as  he  lived,  —  in  youth,  in 
middle  life,  and  in  serene  old  age. 

Concord,  November  1,  1B92. 
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[A  reading  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  January 
20,  1894,  of  selected  materials  from 
the  two -volume  work  recorded  on  the 
preceding  page.   The  manuscript  for 
this  reading  seems  not  to  survive 
unless  it  now  is  a  part  of  the  rough 
drafts  of  the  Memoir  now  in  the  Hough- 
ton Library,  Harvard  University.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 
The  fortune  of  Henry  Thoreau  as  an  author 
of  books  has  been  peculiar,  and  such  as  to  indi- 
cate more  permanence  of  his  name  and  fame 
than  could  be  predicted  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  the  years  of  his  literary  activity 
(twenty-five  in  all),  from  1837  to  1862,  —when 
he  died,  not  quite  forty-five  years  old,  —  he  pub- 
lished but  two  volumes,  and  those  with  much 
delay  and  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher.  But 
in  the  thirty-two  years  since  his  death,  nine  vol- 
umes have  been  published  from  his  manuscripts 
and  fugitive  pieces,  —  the  present  being  the 
tenth.  Besides  these,  two  biographies  of  Tho- 
reau have  appeared  in  America,  and  two  others 


in  England,  with  numerous  reviews  and  sketches 
of  the  man  and  his  writings,  —  enough  to  make 
several  volumes  more.  At  present,  the  sale  of 
his  books  and  the  interest  in  his  life  are  greater 
than  ever;  and  he  seems  to  have  jrrown  early 
into  an  American  classic,  like  his  Concord  neigh- 
bors, Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  Pilgrimages 
are  made  to  his  grave  and  his  daily  haunts,  as 
to  theirs,  — and  those  who  come  find  it  to  be 
true,  as  was  said  by  an  accomplished  woman 
(Miss  Elizabeth  Hoar)  soon  after  his  death, 
that  "Concord  is  Henry's  monument,  adorned 
with  suitable  inscriptions  by  his  own  hand." 
When  Horace  wrote  of  a  noble  Roman  fam- 

Creaoit  oocuHo  velut  arbor  uto 
Fama  Maroelli, 

he  pointed  in  felicitous  phrase  to  the  only  fame 
that  posterity  has  much  regarded,  —  the  slow- 
growing,  deep-rooted  laurel  of  renown.  And 
Shakcspcaro,  citing  the  old  English  rhyming 
saw, 

Small  herbs  buve  graa; 
Groat  weeds  do  grow  apace, 

signified  the  same  thing  in  a  parable, —  the  pop- 
ularity and  suddenness  of  transient  things,  con- 
trasted with  the  usefully  permanent.  There 
were  plenty  of  authors  in  Thoreau's  time  (of 
whom  Willis  may  be  taken  as  the  type)  who 
would  have  smiled  loftily  to  think  that  a  rustic 
from  the  Shawsheen  and  Assabet  could  compete 
with  the  traveled  scholar  or  elegant  versifier 
who  commanded  the  homage  of  drawing-rooms 
and  magazines,  for  the  prize  of  lasting  remem- 
brance ;  yet  who  now  are  forgotten,  or  live  a 
shadowy  life  in  the  alcoves  of  libraries,  piping 
forth  on  ineffective  voioe,  like  the  shades  in 
Virgil's  Tartarus.  But  Thoreau  was  wiser  when 
he  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  poem,  "  Inspiration," 

Fam*  cannot  tempt  tha  bard 
Who  'a  f  amona  with  his  Qod ; 
Nor  lannl  him  reward 
Who  has  his  Maker's  nod. 
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would  play  with  them  by  the  half-hour.  No 
whim  or  coldness,  no  absorption  of  his  time  by 
public  or  private  business,  deprived  those  to 
whom  he  belonged  of  his  kindness  and  affec- 
tion. Ho  did  the  duties  that  lay  nearest,  and 
satisfied  those  in  his  immediate  circle  ;  and 
whatever  the  impressions  from  the  theoretical 
part  of  his  writings,  when  the  matter  is  probed 
to  the  bottom,  good  sense  and  good  feeling  will 
be  detected  in  it."  This  is  preeminently  true ; 
and  the  affectionate  conviction  of  this  made  his 
sister  Sophia  dissatisfied  with  Emerson's  rule  of 
selection  among  the  letters.  This  sho  confided 
to  me,  and  this  determined  mo,  should  occasion 
offer,  to  give  the  world  some  day  a  fuller  and 
moro  familiar  view  of  our  friend. 

h'ov  this  purpose  I  have  chosen  many  letters 
and  mere  notes,  illustrating  his  domestic  and 
gossipy  moods,  —  for  that  element  was  in  his 
mixed  nature,  inherited  from  the  lively  maternal 
side,  —  and  even  the  colloquial  vulgarity  (using 
the  word  in  its  strict  sense  of  "popular  speech") 
that  he  sometimes  allowed  himself.  In  his  last 
years  he  revolted  a  little  at  this  turn  of  his 
thoughts,  and,  as  Channing  relates,  "  rubbed  out 
the  more  humorous  parts  of  his  essays,  origi- 
nally a  relief  to  their  sterner  features,  saying,  '  I 
cannot  bear  the  levity  I  find ; '  "  to  which  Chan- 
ning replied  that  he  ought  to  spare  it,  even  to 
the  puns,  in  which  he  abounded  almost  as  much 
as  Shakespeare.  His  friend  was  right,  —  the 
obvious  incongruity  was  as  natural  to  Thoreau 
as  the  grace  and  French  elegance  of  his  best 
sentences.  Thus  I  have  not  rejected  the  com- 
mon and  trivial  in  these  letters ;  being  well  as- 
sured that  what  the  increasing  number  of  Tho- 
rcau's  readers  desiro  is  to  see  this  piquant  original 
just  as  he  was,  —  not  arrayed  in  the  paradoxical 
cloak  of  the  Stoic  sago,  nor  sitting  complacent 
in  the  cynic  earthenware  cave  of  Diogenes,  and 
bidding  Alexander  stand  out  of  his  sunshine. 
He  did  those  acts  also ;  but  they  were  not  the 
whole  man.  He  was  far  more  poet  than  cynio 
or  stoic ;  he  had  the  proud  humility  of  those 
sects,  but  still  moro  largely  that  unconscious 
pride  which  comes  to  the  poet  when  he  sees  that 
his  pursuits  are  those  of  the  few  and  not  of  the 
multitude.  This  perception  came  early  to  Tho- 
reau, and  was  expressed  in  some  unpublished 
verses  dating  from  his  long,  solitary  rambles,  by 
night  and  day,  on  the  seashore  at  Staten  Island, 
where  he  first  learned  the  sombre  magnificence 
of  Ocean.     He  feigns  himself  the  son  of  what 
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might  well  be  one  of  Homer's  fishermen,  or  the 
shipwrecked  seaman  of  Lucretius,  — 

Sostu  projeotus  ab  undis 
Oni  iuiitinn  ill  viu  i-ouLut  truimira  mulorum, 

and  then  goes  on  thus  with  his  parable  :  — 

Within  a  humblo  cot  that  look*  to  sen 
Daily  I  breathe  this  curious  warm  life, 

Beneath  a  friendly  haven'a  sheltering  lea 
VI y  noiteloiu  day  with  myitery  (till  U  rife. 

'T  U  here,  they  iriy,  my  simple  life  began,  — 

And  easy  orodonce  to  the  tale  I  lend, 
For  well  I  know  't  is  hore  I  am  a  man,  — 

But  who  will  limply  tell  me  of  the  end  ? 

Those  eyot,  frosh-openod,  spied  the  far-off  Sua, 

That  like  a  silent  godfather  did  stand, 
Nor  uttered  on*  •xplaluiuf  word  to  me, 

While  introducing  straight  godmother  Land. 

And  yonder  still  stretohas  that  silent  Mais, 
With  many  glanoiug  ships  besprinkled  o'er : 

And  earnest  still  I  gaze  and  gaie  again 

Upon  the  selfsame  wavea  and  friendly  shore. 

Infinite  work  ray  hands  find  there  to  do, 
Gathering  the  relleta  whioh  the  waves  upcast : 

Eaoh  storm  doth  aoour  the  sea  for  something;  new,  — 
And  every  time  the  strangest  is  the  hut 

My  neighbors  sometimes  come  with  lumbering  oarts, 
As  if  they  wished  my  pleasant  toil  to  share ; 

But  straight  they  go  again  to  distant  marts,  — 
For  only  weeds  and  ballast  are  thoir  care. 

"Only  weeds  and  ballast?"  that  is  exactly 
what  Thoreau's  neighbors  would  have  said  ho 
was  gathering,  for  the  most  of  his  days ;  yet  now 
he  is  seen  to  have  collected  sometlung  more  du- 
rable and  precious  than  thoy  with  their  imple- 
ments and  market-carts,  If  they  viewed  him 
with  a  kind  of  soorn  and  pity,  it  must  be  said 
that  he  returned  the  affront ;  only  time  seems 
to  have  sided  with  the  poet  in  the  controversy 
that  he  maintained  against  his  busy  age. 

Superiority,  —  moral  elevation,  without  peev- 
ishness or  condescension,  —  this  was  Thoreau's 
distinguishing  quality.  He  softened  it  with  hu- 
mor, and  sometimes  sharpened  it  with  indigna- 
tion ;  but  he  directed  his  satire  and  his  censure 
as  often  against  himself  as  against  mankind ; 
men  he  tridy  loved,  —  if  they  would  not  obstruct 
his  humble  and  strictly-chosen  path.  The  let- 
ters here  printed  show  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  — 
and  the  many  other  epistles  of  his,  still  uncol- 
lected, would  hardly  vary  the  picture  he  has 
sketched  of  himself,  though  they  would  add  new 
facts.     Those  most  to  be  sought  for  are  his  ro- 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  fifty  poems  here  brought  together  under  the  title 
'  Poems  of  Nature'  are  perhaps  two-thirds  of  those  which 
Thoreau  preserved.  Many  of  them  were  printed  by  him, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  among  his  early  contributions  to 
Emerson's  Dial,  or  in  his  own  two  volumes,  The  Week 
and  Walden,  which  were  all  that  were  issued  in  his  life- 
time. Others  were  given  to  Mr.  Sanborn  for  publication, 
by  Sophia  Thoreau,  the  year  after  her  brother's  death 
{several  appeared  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth  in 
1863) ;  or  have  been  furnished  from  time  to  time  by 
Mr.  Blake,  his  literary  executor. 

Most  of  Thoreau 's  poems  were  composed  early  in  his 
life,  before  his  twenty-sixth  year.  iJust  now,'  he  wrote 
in  the  autumn  of  1841,  '/  am  in  the  mid-sea  of  verses, 
and  they  actually  rustle  round  me,  as  the  leaves  would 
round  the  head  of  Autumnus  himself  should  he  thrust  it 


up  through  some  vales  which  I  knoiv ;  but,  alas  !  many 
of  them  are  but  crisped  and  yellow  leaves  like  his,  I  fear, 
and  will  deserve  no  better  fate  than  to  make  mould  for 
new  harvests'  After  1843  he  seems  to  have  written  but 
few  poems,  and  had  destroyed  perhaps  as  many  as  he  had 
retained,  because  they  did  not  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  his  friend  Emerson,  upon  whose  opinion  at  that 
time  he  placed  great  reliance.  This  loss  was  regretted  by 
Thoreau  in  after  years,  when  the  poetical  habit  had  left 
him,  for  he  fancied  that  some  of  the  verses  were  better 
than  his  friend  had  supposed.  But  Emerson,  who 
seldom  changed  his  mind,  adhered  to  his  verdict,  and 
while  praising  some  of  the  poems  highly,  perhaps  ex- 
travagantly, would  admit  but  a  small  number  of  them  to 
the  slight  selection  which  he  appended  to  the  posthumous 
edition  of  Thoreau' s  Letters,  edited  by  him  in  i'865  ; 
and  even  these  were  printed,  in  some  instances,  in  an 
abbreviated  and  imperfect  form}  A  few  other  poems, 
with  some  translations  from  the  Greek,  have  lately  been 
included  by  Thoreau's  Boston  publishers  in  their  volume 
^/"Miscellanies  (vol.  x.  of  the  Riverside  Edition,  1894). 
But  no  collection  so  full  as  the  present  one  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  public. 

It  has  not  been  attempted  to  make  this  a  complete 
collection  of  Thoreau's  poems,  because,  as  has  been  well 
said,  '  many  of  them  seem  to  be  merely  pendants  to  his 
prose  discourse,  dropped  in  as  forcible  epigrams  where 
they  are  brief,  and  in  other  instances  made  ancillary  to 
the  idea  just  expressed,  or  to  perpetuate  a  distinct  con- 
ception that  has  some  vital  connection  with  the  point 
from  which  it  was  poured  forth.  It  is,  therefore,  almost 
an  injustice  to  treat  them  separately  at  all.' 1  After  the 
discontinuance  0/"The  Dial,  Thoreau  ceased  to  publish  his 
verses  as  separate  poems,  but  interpolated  them,  in  the 
manner  described,  in  his  prose  essays,  where  they  form 
a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  thought,  and  from  which 
it  is  in  many  cases  impossible  to  detach  than.     That  he 

1  In  the  present  selection  a  return  has  been  made,  wherever 
possible,  from  the  emendations  introduced  by  Thoreau's  editors 
to  the  original  text. 

1  Article  on  '  The  Poetry  of  Thoreau,'  by  Joel  Benton.  Lippin- 
cptt's  Magazine,  1886. 
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himself  set  some  value  on  them  in  this  connection  may 
be  gathered  from  a  sentence  in  the  last  of  his  published 
letters,  in  which  he  writes  to  a  correspotident :  'I  am 
pleased  when  you  say  that  in  The  Week  you  like 
especially  those  little  snatches  of  poetry  interspersed 
through  the  book,  for  these  I  suppose  are  the  least 
attractive  to  most  readers' 

Everything  that  concerns  a  great  writer  has  its  special 
interest ;  and  Thoreau's  poetry,  whatever  its  intrinsic 
value  may  be,  is  full  of  personal  significa7ice  ;  in  fact,  as 
Emerson  remarked,  'his  biography  is  in  his  verses' 
Thus,  many  of  these  poems  will  be  found  to  throw  light 
on  certain  passages  of  his  life.  '  Inspiration,' for  example, 
is  the  record  of  his  soul's  awakening  to  the  new  impulse 
of  transcendentalism  ;  the  stanzas  on  '  Sympathy '  per- 
haps contain  in  a  thinly  disguised  form  the  story  of  his 
youthful  love,  and  the  sacrifice  which  he  imposed  on 
himself  to  avoid  rivalry  with  his  brother;  the  lines  '  To 
my  Brother'  refer  to  the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of 
John  Thoreau  in  1842;  and  '  The  Departure'  is  believed 
to  be  the  poem  in  which  Henry  Thoreau,  when  leaving  in 
1843  the  home  of  Emerson,  where  he  had  lived  for  two 
years,  took  farewell  of  his  friends.  The  numerous  other 
allusions  to  the  life  and  scenery  of  Concord,  with  which 
Thoreau's  own  life  was  so  closely  blended,  require  no 
comment  or  explanation. 

Thoreau's  view  of  the  poetic  character,  as  stated  by  him 
in  The  Week,  is  illustrative  of  his  own  position.  '  A 
true  poem,'  he  says,  '  is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  a 
felicitous  expression,  or  any  thought  it  suggests,  as  by  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  There  are  two  classes  of 
men  called  poets.  The  one  cultivates  life,  the  other  art  : 
one  seeks  food  for  nutriment,  the  other  for  flavor ;  one 
satisfies  hunger,  the  other  gratifies  the  palate.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  to  which  of  these  classes  Thoreau  him- 
self belongs.  If  metrical  skill  be  insisted  on  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  poetry,  he  can  hardly  be  ranked 
among  the  poets  ;  nor,  where  this  criterion  was  dominant, 
was  it  surprising  that,  as  one  of  his  contemporaries  tells 
I  us,1  with  reference  to  his  verses  in  The  Dial,  'an  un- 
quenchable laughter,  like  that  of  the  gods  at  Vulcan's 
1  John  Weiss,  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  1865. 


limping,  went  up  over  his  ragged  and  halting  lines.'  But 
in  the  appreciation  of  poetry  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to 
be  considered  than  this ;  and,  as  the  same  writer  has 
remarked,  there  is  '  a  frank  and  unpretending  nobleness  ' 
in  many  of  Thoreau's  verses,  distinguished  as  they  are,  at 
their  best,  by  their  ripe  fulness  of  thought,  quiet  gravity  of 
tone,  and  epigrammatic  terseness  of  expression.  The  title 
of  poet  could  hardly  be  withheld  from  the  author  of 
such  truly  powerful  pieces  as  '  The  Fall  of  the  Leaf 
'  Winter  Memories,'  'Smoke  in  Winter,'  or  'Inspira- 
tion.' 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Thoreau  was  always 
regarded  as  a  poet  by  those  who  were  associated  with  him. 
'  Poet-Naturalist '  was  the  suggestive  title  which  Ellery 
Channing  applied  to  him  ;  and  Hawthorne  retnarked  that 
'  his  thoughts  seem  to  measure  and  attune  themselves  into 
spontaneous  verse,  as  they  rightfully  may,  since  there  is 
real  poetry  in  them.'  Even  Emerson's  final  estimate 
was  far  from  unappreciaiive.  '  His  poetry,'  he  wrote  in 
his  biographical  sketch,  '  might  be  bad  or  good ;  he  no 
doubt  wanted  a  lyric  facility  and  technical  skill,  but  he 

had  the  source  of  pact ry  in  his  spiritual  perception.  His 
own  verses  are  often  rude  and  defective.  The  gold  does 
not  yet  run  pure — is  drossy  a?:d  crude.  The  thyme  and 
marjoram  are  ?iot  yet  honey.  But  if  he  want  lyric  fine- 
ness and  technical  merits,  if  ft:  have  not  the  poetic 
temperament,  he  ncoer  lacks  the  titusal  thought,  showing 
that  his  genius  was  better  than  his  talent.' 

Perhaps  what  Thoreau  said  of  Quarles,  one  of  that 
school  of  gnomic  poets  of  which  he  was  a  student,  might 
be  aptly  applied  to  himself:  '  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who 
was  so  much  of  a  poet  and  so  little  of  an  artist.  Hope- 
lessly quaint,  he  never  doubts  his  genius ;  it  is  only  he 
and  his  God  in  all  the  world.  He  uses  language  some- 
times as  greatly  as  Shakespeare  ;  and  though  there  is  not 
much  straight  grain  in  him,  there  is  plenty  of  rough, 
crooked  timber.'  The  affinity  of  Thoreau's  style  to  that 
of  Herbert,  Donne,  Cowley,  and  other  minor  Eliza- 
bethans, has  often  Iten  remarked ;  and  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  stanza;  'Sic  Vita'  might  almost  have  a 
niche  in  Herbert's  Temple. 

//  must  be  granted,  then,  that  Thoreau,  whatever  his 
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limitations,  had  the  poet's  vision,  and  sometimes  the  poet's 
divine  /acuity ;  and  if  this  was  manifested  more  fre- 
quently in  his  masterly  prose,  it  was  neither  absent  from 
his  verse  nor  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  character.  It 
was  his  destiny  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  prose  writers 
whom  America  has  produced,  and  he  had  a  strong, 
perhaps  an  exaggerated,  sense  of  the  dignity  of  this  call- 
ing. *  Great  frose,'  he  thinks,  '  of  equal  elevation,  com- 
mands our  respect  more  than  great  verse,  since  it  implies 
a  more  permanent  and  level  height,  a  life  more  pervaded 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  thought.  The  poet  only  makes 
an  irruption,  like  a  Parthian,  and  is  off  again,  shooting 
while  he  retreats ;  but  the  prose  writer  has  conquered, 
like  a  Roman,  and  settled  colonies' 

If  therefore,  we  cannot  unreservedly  place  Thoreau 
among  the  poetical  brotherhood,  we  may  at  least  recognise 
that  he  was  a  poet  in  the  larger  sense  in  which  his  friends 
so  regarded  him — he  felt,  thought,  acted,  and  lived  as  a 
poet,  though  he  did  not  always  write  as  one.  In  his  own 
words — 

'  My  life  has  bten  tlir  potm  I  zt-aii'd  haze  urit, 
But  I  could  not  both  live  ami  utter  it. ' 

Such  qualities  dignify  life  and  make  the  expression  of  it 
memorable,  not  perhaps  immediately,  to  the  multitude  of 
readers,  but  at  first  lo  an  appreciative  few,  and  eventually 
to  a  wide  circle  of  mankind. 


[53]   THEODORE  PARKER  AND 
CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Delivered  at  Chicago  on  January 

22,  1895.   Listed  in  C .  F.  Lib- 
bie  &  Co .  auction  sale  of  April 

23,  1918,  item  821.  (4  quarto  MS 
pages  +  6  typewritten  sheets — all 
dealing  with  Theodore  Parker.) 


[54]   DANTE.   Delivered  in  Feb. 

or  March,  1896.   In  a  letter 
dated  Concord,  Mass.,  Mar.  31, 
1896,  addressed  to  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sanborn  wrote:   "The  pages  en- 
closed are  from  an  essay  on  Dante 
which  I  read  at  Waltham  lately. 
Next  year  I  am  to  talk  to  the 
same  Emerson-Browning  Club  on 
Goethe.   Then  I  shall  make  use  of 
the  lately  published  Weimar  mater- 
ial, which  seems  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance." 

[55]   THE  PROCOPEIA— A  CIRCULAR. 

Probably  composed  by  Sanborn  in 
late  March,  1896.   I  reproduce 
it  above  on  pages  36  and  41. 

[56]   TALK  AT  THE  REUNION  OF  THE 
CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

at  the  Greenacre  Summer  Confer- 
ence, Eliot,  Maine,  on  August  14, 
189  6.   For  background,  see  my 
forthcoming  Transcendentallsts  in 
Transition. 
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THOREAU,   NEWCOMB,  BROOK  FARM  /  THE  GROWING 
FAME  OF  THOREAU--HIS  "CAPE  COD"  ILLUSTRATED 
--BROOK  FARM  AND  CHARLES  NEWCOMB— FATHER 
HECKER  AND  BRONSON  ALCOTT 


[57] 


Boston,  Tuesday,  December  1 , 


Every  year  testifies  more  and  more,  of  late,  to  the 
increasing  fame  of  Henry  Thoreau,  --so  careless  of  popu- 
larity in  his  lifetime,  and  so  much  looked  down  upon  by 
the  majority  of  critics  who  noticed  him  at  all  in  the  years 
when  he  began  to  publish  his  original  writings .   The  essay 
by  Bradford  Torrey  in  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic 
is  one  evidence  of  this,  --so  unlike  in  tone  to  much  that 
has  passed  for  criticism  even  there,  --notably  the  ill- 
disguised  pique  and  prejudice  of  Lowell,  to  whom  Tho- 
reau was  repugnant,  though  his  merit  could  not  be  wholly 
denied ,    There  is  just  now  a  call  for  the  completion  of 
his  diaries  of  the  seasons,  which  still  lack  some  four 
months  of  filling  out  the  round  year,  in  the  manner  of 
editing  that  Mr .  Blake  has  adopted .    After  that  has  been 
done,  there  will  still  be  much  of  the  journals  unprinted: 
and  something  yet  remains  of  other  manuscripts ,  as  well 
as  a  few  letters  which  have  escaped  the  collectors.    Mr. 
Torrey,  though  just  in  much  that  he  says,  is  in  error  if 
he  supposes  that  Thoreau,  in  editing  his  own  writings, 
suppressed  the  utterance  of  his  thought  when  it  was  se- 
vere on  mankind;  he  himself  published  as  sharp  things 
as  any  of  his  posthumous  editors . 

At  first  glance,  Miss  Amelia  Watson's  pretty  colored 
sketches  to  illustrate  Thoreau 's  "Cape  Cod"  look  a  little 
too  dainty  and  bright  for  the  sober  hues  of  the  Cape  and 
the  cool  atmosphere  of  Thoreau's  prose;  but  there  are 
varied  mysteries  and  glittering  beauties  in  that  sandy 
region,  which  this  mode  of  illustration  brings  out  effec- 
tively.   The  next  of  his  books  to  be  illustrated  should  be 
"Walden,"  which  is  still  the  most  read,  and  for  which  the 
lovely  tameness  of  the  Concord  scenery  might  be  repro- 
duced in  engraving  as  it  has  never  yet  been.    A  superior 
artist  is  needed  for  some  of  this  work,  although  the  pho- 
tograph of  woodland  and  river  views  is  becoming  admira- 
bly clear  and  picturesque .    An  English  edition  of  poems 
selected  from  the  Dial  of  1840-44,  containing  some  of 
Thoreau's  verses,  I  fancy,  is  soon  to  appear,  prepared 
by  W.  R.  Nicholson,  who  was  lately  in  this  country  with 
Mr.  Barrie,  the  Scotch  novelist;  and  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  writers  are  to  accompany  the  selections. 
The  edition  of  Thoreau's  poems  issued  a  year  ago  is 
practically  exhausted;  it  was  small  and  has  not  become 
very  widely  known . 

The  selections  from  English  school  histories  on  the 
subject  of  our  Revolution  which  Dr.  Harris  has  made  for 
his  next  forthcoming  report  of  the  bureau  of  education, 
in  their  brevity  and  meager  details  of  incident  quite  sup- 
port the  opinion  of  Georgiana  Bruce  (afterward  Mrs .  Klr- 
by),  at  the  Brook  Farm  classes,  where  she  was  to  quali- 
fy herself,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  for  school 
teaching  at  the  West .    She  says  in  her  "Years  of  Experi- 
ence," after  praising  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Dana  (now 
of  the  New  York  Sun),  for  German: 

"I  was  to  have  learned  arithmetic .    What  nourish- 
ment would  I  find  in  that,  --or  even  in  American  history? 
That  recorded  a  revolution  which  overthrew  a  king,  and 


did  not  abolish  slavery;  contained  no  romances  except 
those  relating  to  fugitive  slaves,  and  to  Washington  and 
Martha  Washington,  --worn  decidedly  threadbare.   It  were 
better  to  study  Rhine  legends,  and  live  a  poem  for  later 
chroniclers  to  indite." 

This  poem  of  the  Arcadian  days  at  Brook  Farm  has  never 
been  edited  in  the  most  effective  manner,  for  Hawthorne's 
"Blithedale  Romance"  is  far  from  true  to  its  brighter  can- 
tos.   He  remained  there  but  a  year  or  so,  and  was  too  old 
when  he  joined  the  brotherhood,  and  too  withdrawn  into 
himself,  to  feel  all  the  charm  of  those  days.    Mrs.  Kirby 
has,  perhaps,  given  the  best  glimpses  of  life  there;  but 
her  volume  is  not  much  known.    She  is  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons who  have  ever  described  Charles  Newcomb,  Emer- 
son's special  friend  at  Brook  Farm,  whose  "Two  Dolons" 
in  the  'Dial"  has  generally  excited  only  mirth  and  not 
sentiment  in  the  reader.    It  is  a  passage  from  'the  manu- 
script symphony  of  Dolon";  but  nobody  ever  saw  the  full 
symphony,  and  the  chapter  printed  is  very  queer,  though 
with  many  fine  thoughts  or  pictures  interspersed.    Per- 
haps it  was  meant  to  give  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  a 
child  brought  up  with  outward  nature;  but  the  style  is  so 
peculiar  that  no  very  definite  impression  is  the  result,  -- 
rather  a  stream  of  pictures,  such  as  music  calls  forth  in 
some  minds .    A  few  sentences  may  be  quoted : 

■Dolon,  wont  to  be  much  in  the  air,  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  beneath  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  branches  and 
leaves,  and  in  the  mists,  those  clouds  of  earth,  --almost 
lived  in  Nature,  like  a  sea-fairy  in  the  ocean. ...    Re- 
strained in  the  house,  he  would  seek  nature  like  a  caged 
bird  in  the  air.    Those  deep,  heaven-like  eyes  required 
the  broad  and  high  and  beautiful  realities  of  Nature,  if 
only  for  freedom,  and  space,  and  color. . . .    There  is,  as 
it  were,  a  quiet  inward  depth,  and  gentle,  positive-like 
reserve,  in  men  who  live  in  the  air;  they  have  not  the 
prominence  and  selfness  of  those  who  live  in  the  house; 
and  Nature  is  around  them  mighty  and  absolute  as  a  mon- 
arch, but  gentle,  quiet  and  familiar-like,  as  a  great  fami- 
ly dog  lying  by  the  doorsteps  in  the  yard,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  playing  and  the  men  are  working." 

This  interesting  child  is  put  to  death  as  a  sacrifice  at 
a  rock  altar,  by  a  mysterious  man  in  a  robe- like  surplice, 
with  a  white-tasseled  girdle,  "and  a  wreath  of  laurel  and 
wild  lilies  of  the  valley  on  his  left  arm ,"  Why  this  is  so, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  immortal  Dolon,  we  are  left  to 
guess,  --for  the  second  part  was  never  printed.    The  au- 
thor, who  died  a  few  years  ago,  is  thus  described  by  Mrs. 
Kirby  in  1843: 

"It  was  easy  to  discriminate  between  members  of  the 
Association,  --boarders,  half-boarders  and  pupils,  — by 
the  air  of  business  or  leisure  observable  in  each.    Mr. 
Charles  Newcomb,  for  instance,  whose  room  adjoined 
mine  at  the  Eyrie,  was  a  full-boarder.    I  was  sure  of 
this  from  his  habit  of  reading  Greek  aloud  long  after  the 
working  members  of  the  household  had  retired,  and  not 
Infrequently  breaking  out  solemnly  with  the  church  litany 
In  the  middle  of  the  night .    He  was  a  young  man,  with 
large,  devout  eyes,  which  had  an  absorbed  expression; 
there  was  a  want  of  firmness  in  his  gait,  and  his  long 
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black  curls  deserved  more  care  than  he  bestowed  on 
them.    He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Emerson,  because 
of  his  rare  intuitiveness  and  his  love  of  Nature.    He  had 
a  genius  for  penetrating  to  the  very  core  of  the  subject, 
so  that  a  few  words  from  him  often  impressed  his  hearer 
more  than  an  hour's  talk  with  one  more  healthily  bal- 
anced.   He  stayed  at  the  community  to  escape  the  dis- 
tractions and  formalities  of  society;  in  every  way  he 
was  eccentric.    His  high,  small  room,  with  its  French 
window,  which  had  a  view  across  the  meadows  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  was  generally  adorned  with  Nature's 
trophies,  --stately  bulrushes,  weird  looking  moss-cov- 
ered branches,  ferns  and  brakes.    As  he  was  inclined, 
from  some  temporary  sentiment,  to  enjoy  certain  Catho- 
lic emblems,  he  kept  an  unpainted  wooden  cross  on  his 
table,  at  the  foot  of  which  generally  lay  a  few  violets  or 
other  wild  flowers .    On  the  walls  were  engravings  of 
Jesus,  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Xavier,  framed  with  wreaths 
of  the  creeping  pine.    All  this  was  most  unique  and  ro- 
mantic to  my  eyes .    He  went  skating  one  Sunday  in  a 
blue-checked  cotton  blouse.    At  sight  of  a  church  spire 
he  unfastened  his  skates,  and  with  them  in  hand  walked 
away  from  the  (Charles)  river,  entered  the  church,  and 
went  up  the  middle  aisle,  wholly  oblivious  of  the  shocked 
worshipers  in  the  pews.    Arrived  at  the  altar,  he  dropped 
on  the  lowest  step,  and  having  repeated  a  prayer  of  Soc- 
rates or  Fenelon,  came  away  feeling  reverently  happy." 

I  have  a  letter  of  Charles  Newcomb's,  written  at 
Providence  where  his  home  was  before  joining  the  Brook 
Farmers,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  are  even 
more  evident  than  in  "Dolon."  He  writes: 

"The  moon  has  again  got  into  bright  silver  canoe, 
and  pushed  from  the  serene  sun- land  into  the  ocean  of 
the  air.    I  first  saw  her  an  evening  or  two  ago,  but 
turned  toward  the  heaven-shore,  as  if  human,  and  con- 
genially there;  partly  drawn,  partly  voluntary,  by  the 
state  one  is  in  when  leaving  a  glory  and  beauty,  --when 
the  humanity  of  the  soul  gently  and  with  fulness  rises 
from  its  rest  in  the  arms  of  their  Genii,  and  with  full 
eye  and  a  heaving  sigh  looks  up,  — and  without  sees  (as 
if  the  eyes  were  uncovered,  not  opened  to  see),  --and 
with  heroic  tender  aspiration  goes  its  way  world -ward, 
to  the  council  and  camps  of  the  men- gods ....    Dear  Z . , 
how  deep  and  fresh  is  humanity  I   I  sometimes  feel  as  if 
I  could  even  cherish  it,  --that  we  are  blind  and  ungenial 
when  we  overlook  it  and  despise  it,  and  are  annoyed  by 
it  in  those  all  around  us;  that  it  will  not  last  long;  only 
the  Gods  are  immortal;  children  rapidly  grow  up  to  men- 
hood,  men  will  be  perfect  and  omniscious  and  faultless 
enough  in  time.    May  there  be  some  great  Genius,  be- 
fore the  world  is  lost,  who  will  profoundly  reproduce 
humanity  for  us  to  read  in  our  Olympian  palaces ,  when 
we  are  Gods!   How  little  do  men  know  of  themselves." 

If  anybody  can  tell  what  that  means,  let  him  speak, 
or  forever  after  hold  his  peace!   Isaac  Hecker,  after- 
ward a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  another  of  the  resi- 
dents at  Brook  Farm,  and  his  life,  by  Rev.  Walter  Elliott, 
contains  some  particulars  of  life  there,  and  at  "Fruit- 
lands,"  where  for  a  time  he  joined  the  little  family  of 
the  Alcotts  and  Charles  Lane.    He  was  restless  and 


introspective,  searching  for  a  church  and  finding  none  till 
the  next  year,  when,  after  living  for  some  months  in  the 
family  of  Henry  Thoreau's  mother  in  Concord,  near  where 
the  library  now  stands,  and  studying  Greek  and  Latin  with 
George  Bradford,  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  teachers,  Hecker 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  and  tried  to  persuade  Thoreau 
to  do  the  same — or  at  any  rate,  to  travel  over  Europe  with 
him.    Hecker 's  comments  on  his  former  friends  at  Con- 
cord and  at  Brook  Farm  are  marked  with  that  curious  nar- 
rowness which  besets  the  convert  to  a  religion  of  authority; 
he  could  not  understand  the  men  he  had  abandoned,  and 
spoke  ill  of  them,  --ascribing  to  them  words  and  forms  of 
expression  which  nobody  ever  heard  them  use.    "What  did 
Alcott  say  when  you  left  Fruitlands?"  inquired  Hecker 's 
biographer.    "He  went  to  Lane  and  said:    'Well,  Hecker 
has  flunked  out.    He  hadn't  the  courage  to  persevere. 
He's  a  coward.'"   That  sounds  as  much  like  Alcott  as 
Dean  Richmond's  swearing  when  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
pious  wife;  it  is  simply  Hecker *s  coarse  way  of  reporting. 
It  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Hill  in 
his  interesting  book  on  "Autographs,"  lately  published  by 
Houghton.    A  prim  and  starched  clergyman,  going  out  in 
a  boat  with  two  sailors,  one  of  whom  swore  continuously, 
finally  reproved  the  sinner  in  formal  terms  for  his  pro- 
fanity.   "What  did  he  say?"  was  asked  of  the  other  sailor 
by  a  comrade  on  shore,  who  had  heard  of  the  reproof. 
"Oh,  parson  said  he'd  be  d —  to  h —  if  he  stood  it  any 
longer."   According  to  Mr.  Elliott,  Hecker  went  on  thus: 
"Alcott  did  not  believe  in  the  God  that  we  know;  he  believed 
in  the  Bronson  Alcott  God;  he  was  his  own  God.    But  he 
was  Emerson's  master.    He  began  life  as  a  peddler;  the 
Yankee  peddler  was  Emerson's  master.    Whatever  princi- 
ples Emerson  had,  Alcott  gave  him.   He  had  an  insinuating 
and  persuasive  way  with  him,  --he  must  have  been  an  ideal 
peddler. . . .    Emerson,  Alcott  and  Thoreau  were  three 
consecrated  cranks;  rather  be  crank  than  president.    All 
the  cranks  look  up  to  them."   From  this  vulgar  estimate 
we  can  measure  the  worth  of  Hecker  as  a  critic.  He  cites, 
however,  or  his  biographer  does,  this  letter  of  Alcott's  to 
a  young  friend  who  had  thoughts  of  joining  the  Fruitlands 
colony;  and  it  sufficiently  shows  the  real  character  of  this 
"crank."   The  date  is  early  in  1843: 

"I  have  no  belief  in  associations  of  human  beings  for 
the  purpose  of  making  themselves  happy  by  means  of  im- 
proved outward  arrangements  alone;  for  the  fountains  of 
happiness  are  within.    This  condition  is  attained  by  the 
surrender  of  all  individual  or  selfish  gratification,  --a 
complete  willingness  to  be  molded  by  Divinity.    As  men 
now  are,  this,  of  course,  involves  self-renunciation  and 
retrenchment.    Are  we  prepared  for  the  giving  up  of  all, 
and  taking  refuge  in  Love  as  an  unfailing  Providence?    A 
faith  and  reliance  as  large  as  this  seems  needful  to  in- 
sure us  against  disappointment.  The  entrance  to  Paradise 
is  still  through  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  self-denial. 
Unless  well-armed  with  valor  and  patience,  we  must  con- 
tinue in  the  old  and  much-trodden  broad  way.    The  condi- 
tions for  one  are  conditions  for  all .    It  is  not  for  us  to 
prescribe  conditions;  these  are  prescribed  in  our  natures, 
our  state  of  being;  and  the  best  we  can  do,  if  disqualified, 
is  either  to  attain  an  amended  character,  or  to  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  securing  felicity.    Our  purposes  are  briefly 
these:   First.    To  obtain  the  free  use  of  a  spot  of  land 
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The  Two  Thoreaus. 

BY    GEORGE   W.    COOKE. 


There  are  evidently  two  Thoreaus — one  that  of 
his  admirers,  and  the  other  that  of  his  detractors. 
His  admirers  include  such  persons  as  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Sanborn  and  Mr.  H,  S.  Salt,  who  have  both  written 
biographies  of  Thoreau,  and  who  cannot  easily  accept 
any  criticism  of  one  they  love  almost  to  excess. 
Whatever  of  genius  there  was  in  him  they  are  quick 
to  recognize;  but  his  faults  they  ignore  or  prefer  to 
overlook.  The  other  class,  whose  chief  representa- 
tive is  Lowell,  are  inclined  to  see  what  was  odd  in 
Thoreau;  they  emphasize  his  excesses,  and  do  not 
fully  credit  the  genius  which  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed. 

A  willingness  to  recognize  both  phases  of  Thoreau's 
nature  led  me,  the  other  day,  to  seek  out  two  persons 
who  knew  him  well — the  one  a  most  ardent  admirer, 
and  the  other,  not  so  much  a  detractor  as  one  who  is 
inclined  to  emphasize  his  faults.  I  will  permit  the 
detractor  to  speak  first,  in  order  that  the  admirer  may 
give  the  last  and  most  important  word. 

The  detractor  said  that  he  went  to  school  with 
Thoreau  in  the  Concord  Academy,  that  he  was  an 
odd  stick,  not  very  studious  or  devoted  to  his  lessons, 
but  a  thoughtful  youth  and  very  fond  of  reading. 
He  was  not  given  to  play  or  to  fellowship  with  the 
boys;  but  he  was   shy  and  silent.     When  he  was  in 


college  at  Harvard  he  was  not  inclined  to  hard  study, 
but  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  library,  had  no 
special  rank  in  his  class,  and  took  no  part  at  com- 
mencement. As  a  teacher  in  Concord  Academy  he 
was  a  failure,  and  only  remained  for  a  short  time. 

Then  Thoreau  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Emerson's 
family,  as  the  tutor  of  his  children  and  as  his  literary 
assistant.  This  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  thorough- 
going imitator  of  Emerson,  whose  manner,  speech 
and  ideas  he  copied  with  great  fidelity  and  success. 
This  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  de- 
cided change  in  Thoreau's  life;  and  the  change  was 
for  the  better.  When  he  sometimes  gave  lectures,  as 
he  did  before  the  Concord  Lyceum,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions, his  manner  of  speaking  was  a  coarse  imita- 
tion of  Emerson's,  and  so  badly  done  as  to  make  it 
painful  to  listen  to  him.  He  caught  Emerson's  hesi- 
tating manner,  with  all  that  was  ungraceful  and  awk 
ward  in  it.  On  these  occasions  Thoreau  had  but  a 
small  audience,  no  one  but  his  personal  friends  turn- 
ing out  to  hear  him;  and  he  had  only  a  small  personal 
following  in  the  village. 

Thoreau  was  an  odd,  shy,  recluse  man,  an  intense 
egotist,  who  thoroughly  believed  in  himself  and  his 
own  ideas.  He  was  an  Indian  in  his  nature,  with  the 
advantages  of  the  Harvard  library  and  Plato's  philos- 
ophy. He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  Stoic;  and  he  always 
judged  of  everything,  even  that  Nature  which  he 
loved  so  well,  with  reference  to  himself.  He  could 
not  see  anything  except  with  his  own  personality  as 
its  test,  and  with  reference  to  what  bearings  it  had 
upon  his  own  life  and  thought.  In  his  books  he 
loved  to  play  upon  words,  and  cultivated  a  punning, 
alliterative  style.  The  mere  jingle  of  words  seemed  to 
attract  him;  and  what  was  odd  or  bizarre  gave  him 
much  pleasure. 

The  detractor  went  to  visit  Thoreau  half-a-dozen 
times  while  he  was  living  in  his  hut  on  Walden  Pond. 
His  life  there  was  helped  out  by  many  tea-drinkings 
and  dinners  to  which  he  was  invited  by  his  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  village,  as  well  as  by  food 
which  was  frequently  sent  to  him.  He  enjoyed  his 
stay  there,  and  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  performing 
a  great  feat  to  live  without  the  trappingi  of  eivlllu' 
tion.  He  did  not  much  care  for  the  conventionalities 
of  life,  and  readily  broke  away  from  its  customs  and 
ceremonies,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  became  a 
thorough  convert  to  not  blacking  his  shoes,  put  them 
on  and  never  did  anything  to  them  until  they  were 
worn  out.  He  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to  blacken 
and  polish  them,  and  a  useless  concession  to  mere 
custom. 

His  attitude  toward  society  was  shown  in  his- re- 
fusal to  pay  taxes.  Being  an  extreme  individualist, 
he  felt  that  he  had  no  use  for  Government;  that  it 
hampered  him,  and  did  not  permit  him  to  do  as  he 
liked.  He  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  it,  or  to  add 
anything  to  its  means  of  support.  When  called  upon 
by  the  tax  gatherer  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
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of  not  caring  to  pay.  After  repeated  requests  for  the 
dollar  and  a  half  which  the  tax  roll  had  put  down 
against  his  name,  the  tax  collector,  who  was  also  the 
constable,  grew  impatient  of  the  delay,  and  took  Tho- 
reau  away  to  jail.  In  a  few  hours  the  tax  wa»  paid  by 
one  of  his  friends,  and  he  was  liberated.  He  pro* 
tested  against  any  one  paying  for  him,  but  walked 
away  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Thoreau  greatly  enjoyed  talking  with  the  quaint 
people  of  the  town,  those  who  were  racy  in  speech 
and  personal  in  character.  The  more  of  oddity  he 
found  in  them  the  greater  liking  he  had  for  their  so- 
ciety, and  the  greater  enjoyment  he  found  in  their 
expressions  and  ideas.  He  talked  with  the  old  farm- 
ers of  nature  and  outdoor  life,  of  what  they  had 
learned  on  their  farms,  and  of  what  they  had  gained 
of  practical  wisdom.  He  seldom  came  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  educated  people  of  the  village,  with  the 
exception  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Channing,  and 
the  few  others  who  were  his  special  admirers  and 
friends. 

The  detractor  said  that  he  knew  quite  well  that 
his  way  of  regarding  Thoreau  was  that  of  the  Philis- 
tine; but  it  was  that  of  the  people  generally  in  Con- 
cord who  knew  Thoreau  intimately.  He  said  that  he 
had  all  of  Thoreau's  books,  had  read  them  carefully, 
and  enjoyed  much  of  what  was  in  them.  He  pro- 
cured "  Walden "  and  "The  Week"  when  they 
first  appeared,  and  he  had  recently  read  the  books  on 
the  four  seasons.  Thoreau's  descriptions  he  regards 
as  accurate  and  delightful;  but  his  philosophy  he 
always  skips,  as  he  does  not  care  for  it  or  agree  with 
it.  Those  who  knew  Thoreau  personally  have  found 
nothing  so  surprising  as  the  cult  which  has  grown  up 
about  him  or  so  difficult  of  a  rational  explanation. 

The  admirer  gave  me  a  very  different  account  of 
Thoreau,  for  he  grew  up  with  him,   being  only  a 
few  years  younger.     He  had  a  boy's  admiration  for 
his  friend,  took  lessons  of  him  in  woodcraft,  came  to 
love  the  woods  and  its  creatures  under  his  guidance, 
and  had  that  enthusiasm  about  him  which  the  boy 
conceives  for  his  hero.     Even  now  he  does  not  like  to 
hear  a  word  said  against  Thoreau;  and  he  has  never 
yet  forgiven   Lowell  for  his  cruel  word  of  detraction 
and  misrepresentation.     By  the   admirer  Thoreau  is 
regarded  with  that  f«r)flness  which  would  have  been 
natural  if  he  had  been  an  older  brother;  and  this  is, 
in  reality,  the  relation  in  which   they  stand  to  each 
other,  not  by  blood,  but  in  the  feeling  which  is  cher- 
ished for  the  intimate  friend  of  now  so   many  years 
past.     Thoreau's  memory  is   not  only  cherished,  but 
most  warmly  defended  by  this  admirer  of  whatever 
was  good  and  noble  in  him.     He  is  talked  of  with 
the   keenest  zest,  and  all  his  bright    qualities,   his 
genius,  his  gifts  which  appealed  to  a  boy's  admira- 
tion, are  described  with  strong  appreciation. 

Thoreau's  room  in  his  later  years  was  in  a  back 
attic  of  the  house  in  Concord  where  he  died,  and 
which  was  afterward  owned  by  the  Alcott  family.  It 
was  sparsely  furnished,  with  Spartan-like  simplicity. 


There  was  in  it  a  bureau,  in  which  he  kept  a  collec- 
tion of  bird's  eggs  and  one  of  arrowheads.  A  rude 
cot  on  which  he  slept,  a  chair  or  two,  and  a  wash- 
stand,  bowl  and  pitcher,  made  up  all  the  room  con- 
tained. 

He  was  a  true  companion  of  the  boys  of  the  vil- 
lage, entered  into  their  sports,  and  was  delighted  in 
their  outdoor  life.  He  was  pleased  to  show  them 
bird's-nests;  but  he  was  shy  of  those  who  had  not  a 
genuine  love  of  the  life  of  the  wood,  and  who  hunted 
merely  because  they  followed  the  other  boys.  Those 
who  loved  outdoor  life  found  in  him  a  true  compan- 
ion, one  who  was  always  willing  and  glad  to  serve 
them,  and  who  entered  into  all  their  interests  with  a 
delight  equal  to  their  own.  He  was  ready  to  initiate 
them  into  a  knowledge  of  the  country  around,  and 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  woodcraft  and  the  hidden 
secrets  of  Nature. 

According  to  his  admirer  Thoreau  was  an  impress- 
ive speaker,  and  had  a  large  hearing  whenever  he 
spoke  in  Concord.  There  was  a  tang,  something 
queer,  in  his  manner  of  speech  and  in  his  ideas,  which 
attracted  people.  On  the  day  when  John  Brown  was 
hanged  he  sent  a  boy  about  to  notify  people  that  he 
would  speak  in  the  vestry  of  the  church.  The  boy 
returned,  and  said  that  Mr.  Sanborn  thought  it  a 
bad  thing  to  do,  that  the  time  was  dangerous,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  until  there  was  a  better  feel- 
ing among  the  people.  Thoreau  sent  the  boy  back 
with  this  message:  "  Tell  Mr.  Sanborn  that  he  has 
misunderstood  the  announcement,  that  there  is  to 
be  a  meeting  in  the  vestry,  and  that  Mr.  Thoreau  will 
speak." 

The  vestry  was  full,  but  people  came  in  shyly,  as  if 
afraid  to  be  seen  there;  but  they  listened  to  the  end, 
and  then  went  out  without  discussion  or  comment. 
Thoreau  was  full  of  his  subject  on  this  occasion,  was 
deeply  agitated,  and  was  so  moved  by  his  feelings  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  speak  or  to  control  his  voice. 
It  was  a  bold,  strong  argument  he  made,  but  in  a 
time  of  fear  and  doubt.  He  had  no  hesitation  him- 
self, knew  clearly  his  own  attitude,  and  what  he 
wished  to  say.  Few  other  persons  had  a  definite 
opinion  or  dared  utter  their  thoughts  openly.  He 
was  himself  a.  non-resistant,  decidedly  preferred  the 
interests  of  the  individual  to  those  of  the  State,  would 
not  pay  taxes  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  nation  on  the  great  moral  questions  of 
the  hour;  but  he  saw  at  once  to  the  core  of  Brown's 
character,  was  his  earnest  champion,  and  had  for  him 
the  greatest  admiration. 

Thoreau's  lectures  were  listened  to  with  delight, 
and  admired  for  their  fresh  and  unique  qualities. 
His  descriptions  of  scenery  and  outdoor  life  were 
much  appreciated  and  admired,  and  were  fully  under- 
stood by  the  farmers  and  other  such  people.  He  had 
a  poetic  fervor  and  charm  which  made  his  speaking 
attractive  and  pleasant  for  the  listener. 

The  gossip  about  his  being  furnished  with  dough- 
nuts, pies,  and  other  delicacies,  while  he  was   living 
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at  Walden.  is  not  worth  listening  to;  for  he  was  quite 
capable  of  living  in  the  woods  on  his  own  fare.  He 
did  in  no  sense  depend  upon  the  supplies  from  the 
village;  but  these  were  accepted  out  of  good  will  to 
the  donors,  not  from  any  desire  on  his  part  to  receive 
them.  The  fact  is,  he  loved  society  in  a  way  of  his 
own,  desired  the  companionship  of  people,  cared  for 
all  simple,  sincere  and  genuine  persons,  and  went  to 
see  them  at  their  houses  from  time  to  time.  He 
could  depend  upon  himself,  but  he  was  no  misan- 
thrope, no  mere  recluse,  certainly  not  one  to  distrust 
or  to  hate  his  kind.  He  sought  the  company  of  the 
people  of  the  village  when  he  found  it  convenient  to 
do  so  or  the  impulse  called.  He  did  not  shun  good 
food,  but  accepted  it  willingly;  yet  he  was  not  in  any 
degree  dependent  upon  it.  He  did  not  seek  it  or 
beg  for  it;  when  it  was  offered  he  used  it,  but  not  to 
his  own  detriment. 

He  was  a  genuine  man,  sound,  wholesome,  thor- 
oughly natural,  and  of  noble  impulses  and  purposes. 
His  life  was  without  any  moral  taint,  and  it  was  clean 
throughout.  He  was  not  narrow  or  warped,  but 
sound  in  his  principles  and  upright  in  his  conduct. 
There  was  no  deceit  about  him,  no  pretense,  no 
stunted  element*  of  character;  but  he  was  genuinely 
loyal  and  faithful  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In  his 
relations  to  his  friends  he  was  fidelity  itself;  and  to 
those  who  were  in  any  way  dependent  upon  him  or 
who  appealed  to  his  sympathies  he  gave  the  most  un- 
failing loyalty.  To  an  elderly  woman,  a  dependent 
and  complaining  person,  he  gave  much  of  his  time, 
made  great  efforts  to  cheer  her  and  to  give  her  cour- 
age, constituted  himself  her  protector,  and  was  per- 
sistent in  his  acts  of  kindness.  He  was  patient,  sym- 
pathetic and  self-forgetful  in  her  behalf,  would  run 
on  errands  for  her,  and  did  not  fail  in  even  the  most 
lowly  service. 

Thoreau  loved  the  society  of  boys,  he  knew  boy 
character  intimately,  and  he  thoroughly  sympathized 
with  them;  but  he  would  not  tolerate  bad  language 
or  meanness  in  any  boy  who  was  in  his  company. 
Evil  habits  he  scorned,  and  he  used  his  best  effort  to 
destroy  them  in  all  the  boys  who  associated  with  him. 
He  sought  to  develop  whatever  was  good  in  the  char- 
acters of  his  boy  friends,  and  to  give  them  moral 
backbone  and  manliness. 

By  nature  Thoreau  was  independent  in  character 
and  opinion,  institutions  were  indifferent  to  him, 
while  social  forms  and  requirements  repulsed  him. 
He  was  an  individualist  of  the  most  pronounced  type, 
maintaining  that  institutions  oppressed  the  individ- 
ual, and  were  not  to  be  trusted  or  their  arbitrary 
laws  obeyed.  This  faith  of  his  he  carried  into  daily 
life,  not  in  an  aggressive  or  offensive  manner,  but  in 
his  disregard  of  mere  conventionalities.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  sturdy  and  uncompromising  democrats 
who  ever  lived.  He  dressed  plainly,  like  a  farmer; 
not  slovenly,  but  with  no  extra  care  or  nicety.  He 
fitted  his  dress  to  his  outdoor  life  and  its  require- 
ments.    He  was  scrupulously  clean,  but  did  not  love 


show  or  parade. 

When  Thoreau  lived  at  Walden  he  read  and  wrote 
much,  carried  there  the  best  books  and  read  them 
diligently.  It  was  a  time  of  quiet  thought  with  him, 
and  of  putting  his  thoughts  upon  paper.  He  had 
many  visitors;  and  all  those  who  had  raciness  of 
speech  or  any  native  force  of  character  he  was  glad  to 
welcome.  He  loved  native  fruit,  at  least  among  men, 
that  with  the  flavor  of  the  soil.  One  such  man  in 
Concord,  the  constable  and  tavern-keeper,  had  the 
warmest  appreciation  of  Thoreau,  and  said  of  him 
that  he  was  a  good  fellow  and  a  delightful  man  to 
meet.  Such  was  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him 
intimately  on  any  side  of  his  life,  and  who  got  close 
to  that  which  was  best  within  him. 

Thoreau  must  be  understood  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  detractor  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  ad- 
mirer, in  order  fully  to  appreciate  him.  He  was  a 
genuine  product  of  the  soil  of  New  England,  a  crab 
apple  from  the  woods,  transplanted  to  a  cultivated 
garden,  but  retaining  the  old  flavor  along  with  the 
new.  He  was  a  hunter  and  backwoodsman,  who 
knew  Plato  and  could  talk  the  language  of  the  latest 
form  of  intellectual  speculation.  Through  it  all, 
however,  there  is  something  so  racy,  genuine  and  in- 
cisive about  him  that  he  commands  our  admiration, 
in  spite  of  all  his  limitations.  The  very  defects  give 
us  a  greater  love  for  him;  and  we  read  him  with  the 
more  delight  that  he  is  always  himself,  wild,  rebellious 
and  scornful.  There  is  a  raciness  about  his  books, 
a  manly,  robust  quality,  and  a  freshness  as  of  a 
spring  morning,  which  commends  them,  and  will 
keep  them  alive. 

Bast  Lexington,  Mass. 
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"The  Two  Thoreaus." 


BY    F.    B.    SANBORN. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

It  was  remarked  long  since,  by  an  acute  observer 
of  human  affairs  and  the  talk  about  them,  that  "A 
lie  would  travel  twenty  miles  while  Truth  was  putting 
on  his  boots."  The  origin  and  growth  of  myths  fully 
verifies  this  saying;  they  spring  up  and  flourish,  and 
often  drive  poor  facts  out  of  the  held,  as  weeds  expel 
useful  crops.  Perhaps  as  good  an  example  of  this  as 
any  recent  one  is  found  in  Mr.  Cooke's  paper  on  the 
"  TwoThoreaus  "  in  your  issue  of  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber. There  would  have  been  needed  at  least  three 
Thoreaus,  all  extant  at  the  same  time,  but  in  several 
places  at  once,  like  the  Irishman's  bird,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  that  article. 

An  alleged  "admirer"  of  Thoreau's,  supposed  to 
be  cognizant  of  what  happened  in  Concord  in  1859,  is 
cited  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  this  effect:  "  On  the  day  that 
John  Er<rwn  -was  hanged,  Thoreau  sent  a  boy  about  to 
notify  people  that  he  would  speak  in  the  vestry  of  the 
church.  The  boy  returned  and  said  that  Mr.  Sanborn 
thought  it  a  bad  thing  to  do;  that  the  time  was  dan- 
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gcroui ,  and  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  there  was 
a  better  feeling  among  the  people.  Thoreau  sent  the 
boy  back  with  this  message:  '  Tell  Mr.  Sanborn 
that  he  has  misunderstood  the  announcement;  that 
there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  vestry,  and  that  Mr. 

Thoreau  will  speak.'  The  vestry  was  full;  but  people 
came  in  shyly,  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen  there;  but  they 
listened  to  the  end." 

This  reads  well,  almost  like  an  anecdote  from  Plu- 
tarch; but,  as  told,  there  is  not  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 
On  the  day  that  Brown  was  hanged  (December  2d, 
1859)  there  was  no  "meeting  in  the  vestry,"  but  a 
large  one  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  had  been  announced 
by  posters  and  placards,  and  for  which  arrangements 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Tho- 
reau, Mr.  Sanborn  and  others.a  week  or  two  in  advance, 
and  the  proceedings  of  which  were  described  in  several 
newspapers,  and  printed  in  full  in  James  Redpath's 
"  Echoes  From  Harper's  Ferry  "  the  following  spring. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Sears,  of 
Wayland,  a  neighboring  town  (who  made  the  open- 
ing prayer),  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Alcott,  J.  S.  Keyes, 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  the  Hon.  Simon  Brown  who 
had  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Sanborn,  who  wrote  two  poems  for  the  occasion — one 
of  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Brown  and  sung  by  the 
audience — and  one  or  two  other  citizens.  The 
sentiment  of  the  meeting,  and  largely  of  the  town, 
was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  John  Brown's  heroism. 
He  had  twice  addressed  large  audiences  in  the  same 
hall,  and  was  personally  known  to  many  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

What  Mr.  Cooke's  informant  doubtless  had  in  mind 
was  an  earlier  occasion  (October  30th,  1859),  when 
Thoreau  did  hold  a  "  meeting  in  the  vestry,"  and 
uttered  those  brave  and  prophetic  words  that  have 
since  been  more  quoted  than  anything  he  wrote, 
eulogizing  Brown,  and  predicting  the  downfall  of 
slavery.  The  story  as  concerns  that  meeting  is 
equally  false  in  regard  to  me;  for  I  was  absent  from 
Concord  at  the  time,  could  not  be  notified  nor  con- 
sulted about  it,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  hear  of  the 
meeting  until  some  days  after  it  took  place.  Had 
I  been  consulted,  so  far  from  counseling  against  it,  I 
should  have  welcomed  it;  as  I  did  when  I  read  the 
noble  words  of  my  friend  and  neighbor,  How  then 
could  such  a  fable  grow  up,  and  be  perpetuated  by  a 
careful  biographer  like  Mr.  Cooke  ?  The  explanation 
is  simple  and  interesting,  as  throwing  light  on  the 
origin  of  myths  and  personal  gossip.  In  his  eulogy 
on  Thoreau,  given  at  the  Concord  church  in  May 
1862,  during  the  funeral,  Emerson  said  (and  it  has 
been  five  or  six  times  printed  since): 

"  Before  the  first  friendly  word  had  been  spoken  for 
John  Brown,  Thoreau  sent  notices  to  most  houses  in 
Concord  that  he  would  speak  in  a  public  hall,  on  the 
condition  and  character  of  John  Brown,  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  invited  all  people  to  come.  The  Republic- 
an   Committee,  the  Abolitionist    Committee    sent    him 


word  that  it  was  premature  and  unadvisable.  He  re- 
plied: '  I  did  not  not  send  to  you  for  advice,  but  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  to  speak.'  The  hall  was  filled  at  an 
early  hour  by  people  of  all  parties,  and  his  earnest 
eulogy  of  the  hero  was  heard  by  all  respectfully,  by 
many  with  a  sympathy  that  surprised  themselves'" 

Whom  Mr.  Emerson  had  in  mind  as  these  two  com- 
mittees, I  never  inquired;  but  I  was  on  neither,  and 
the  fact  of  my  absence  was  well  known  both  to  him 
and  to  Thoreau.  Some  later  gossip,  wishing  to  in- 
fuse the  spice  of  personality  into  the  anecdote,  which 
he  must  have  heard  or  read,  introduced  the  messen- 
ger boy,  and  substituted  my  name  for  that  of  the  im- 
personal committee.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
except  by  hearsay,  and  did  not,  as  Mason  advised  the 
romancing  witness  in  court,  "keep  probability  in 
view."  He  seems  also  to  have  transferred  the  date 
to  that  of  the  execution  of  Brown,  before  which,  a 
hundred  voices,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  pulpit  and 
platform,  and  in  a  thousand  newspapers,  had  eulo- 
gized the  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  had  been  raised  for  his  defense  at  the  trial, 
and  the  support  of  his  family. 

As  for  the  asperser  of  Thoreau,  cited  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  calls  himself  a  "  Philistine,"  there  is  a 
shorter  word  rather  more  descriptive  of  his  particular 
form  of  stupidity.  It  is  easy  to  disagree  with  Tho- 
reau's  view  of  life,  and  to  find  fault  with  some  of  his 
traits,  as  all  his  biographers  have  done,  myself  in- 
cluded. But  if  you  are  going  to  say  anything  about 
him,  it  is  advisable  to  know  what  sort  of  man  he 
really  was;  and  that  trouble  this  person  not  only  did 
not  take,  but  shows  himself  incapable  of  learning. 
Such  insight  is  not  caught,  like  a  cutaneous  disease, 
by  living  near  a  famous  man,  but  by  having  some 
organ  of  appreciation.  To  Philistines  like  this  self- 
proclaimed  one,  Homer  would  have  been  a  blind  beg- 
gar, Socrates  a  snub-nosed  crank,  and  Walt  Whitman 
a  Bowery  loafer. 
Concord,  Mam. 


LORD  BYRON  IN  THE 
GREEK  REVOLUTION* 


Vb^ 


By  F.   B.   Sanbcrn 


THE  revival  of  interest  in  tJyron  as  an 
author,,  testified  by  the  publication  of 
two  editions  of  his  letters,  poems,  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  will  bring  into  no- 
tice again  that  part  of  his  life  which  did 
him  the  most  credit — his  connection  with 
the  Greek  revolution  ofi82i.  He  had  for 
a  dozen  vears.  or  ever  since  his  first  visit 


*  See  alio  "  Octyueus  and  Trelawny,  A  Sequel  to  Myron's 
Grecian  Career,"  by  the  same  author  in  the  April  number 
of  Stribnrr's  Magazine. 


to  Greece,  predicted  and  urged  on  such  a 
revolt  against  the  dignified,  unspeakable 
Turk ;  and  his  poems  had  given  a  great 
impulse  to  the  natural  enthusiasm  of 
Young  Europe  for  a  cause  which  appealed 
to  so  many  memories  and  so  much  that  is 
romantic  in  human  nature.  With  charac- 
teristic waywardness,  he  sometimes  de- 
nied, in  conversation,  that  he  had  any  en- 
thusiasm for  the  restoration  of  Greece  to 
independence;  but  his  deeds  spoke  louder 
than  his  variable  words.  He  impressed 
those  with  whom  he  came  most  in  contact 
in  Greece — George  Finlay,  the  historian, 
Colonel  Stanhope  (afterward  Earl  of  Har- 
rington), Dr.  Millingen,  and  even  the  fickle, 
unveracious  Trelawny — with  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  purpose  and  the  practical  good 
sense  of  his  conduct,  in  that  malarious  and 
fated  town  where  he  died  and  in  whose 
defence  so  many  Greek  heroes  fell. 

George  Finlay,  then  a  young  man  fresh 
from  law  studies  in  a  German  university, 
and  ready  to  engage  heartily  in  the  Greek 
cause,  as  his  American  friend,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  did,  has  left  on  record  much  con- 
cerning Byron  which  is  not  generally 
known.  To  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Tennyson's 
friend,  who  visited  Finlay  at  his  estate  in 
Oropos,  between  Attica  and  Bceotia,  long 
after  Byron's  death,  Finlay  expressed  the- 
highest  respect  for  his  noble  comrade's- 
"  powers  as  a  man  of  action  and  of  busi- 
ness"— that  character  so  dear  to  the  Briton. 
"  Byron's  temper  and  his  shrewdness," 
said  Finlay, "  were  equally  admirable ;  and 
whenever  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  of 
the  Greek  chieftains  at  Missolonghi,  the 
matter  was  at  once  referred  to  Byron  as 
arbitrator.  He  had  always  tact  enough  to 
allay  their  heart-burnings,  and  his  energy 
was  of  a  nature  so  eminently  practical 
that  not  a  few  of  the  men  who  were  va- 
poring around  him  found  themselves  hard 
at  work  under  his  direction  when  they  had 
only  thought  ot  a  little  agreeable  excite- 
ment." 

Finlay  and  Aubrey  de  Vere  talked  of 
Byron  as  they  sat  by  the  Greek  his- 
torian's fire  of  pine-cones  in  his  farm-house 
at  Oropos,  or  galloped  through  the  gorges, 
or  plodded  over  the  mountain-sides  be- 
tween Finlay's  picturesque  retreat  and 
Marathon — that  world-famous  battle-field, 
which  recalls  memories  of  Byron  hardly 
less  than  of  Mittiades,  who  commanded, 
and  /Eschylus,  who  fought  there.  And 
when  I  spent  hours,  some  years  ago,  in 
Finlay's  Athenian  house,  among  his  books 
and  manuscripts,  I  found  ample  evidence 
of  his  high  regard  for  Byron.  Not  blind 
to  Byron's  faults,  he  well  appreciated  his 
character,  both  as  a  poet  and  man  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  his  memoranda  of  Byron's  as- 
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pect  and  conversation  are  valuable. 

"  I  met  Lord  Byron  for  the  first  time  at 
Metaxata, in  Cephalonia,  in  October,  1823, 
soon  after  he  arrived  there  with  Trelawny 
and  Count  Gamba,  from  Genoa.  On  call- 
ing. I  found  he  had  ridden  out  with  Gam- 
ba, and  resolved  to  wait  tor  his  return.  1 
was  shown  into  his  only  public  room, 
which  was  small  and  scantily  furnished 
in  the  plainest  manner.  One  table  was 
covered  for  dinner  ;  another  table  and  a 
chair  were  strewed  with  books  ;  and  many 
books  were  ranged  in  order  on  the  floor. 
Among  them  I  found  the  greater  part  of 
Scott's  novels,  Mitford's  '  History  of 
Greece,'  Sismondi's  '  Italian  Republics,' 
and  an  English  translation  of  Pausanias. 
After  some  time  his  Lordship  returned, 
and,  on  entering  the  room,  regarded  me 
with  a  fixed  and,  I  thought,  an  anxious 
stare.  I  presented  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  he  sat  down  upon  the  sofa  to  read  it 
— still  examining  me.  I  felt  this  reception 
more  poetic  than  agreeable  ;  but  he  after- 
ward explained  himself.  He  told  me  he 
had  been  struck  at  first  with  my  resem- 
blance to  Shelley — '  I  thought  you  were 
Shelley's  ghost.'  This  resemblance 
(though  it  soon  wore  off)  had  likewise 
struck  one  of  his  Italian  servants,  who  had 
called  me  '  the  Signor  who  is  so  like  Signor 
Shelley.'  I  said  I  knew  little  of  Shelley, 
but  had  been  delighted  with  his  transla- 
tions from  '  Faust.'  He  told  me  that  SheU 
ley  often  translated  German  works  to  him  ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  language  himself, 
but  was  well  acquainted  with  Goethe,  and 
with  every  passage  in  '  Faust.'  (I  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  paid  for  transla- 
tions of  some  German  poems.)  Lord  By- 
ron added  :  '  Shelley  was  really  a  most 
extraordinary  genius  ;  but  those  who  know 
him  only  from  his  works  know  but  half 
his  merits.  He  was  romance  itself  in  his 
manners  and  his  style  of  thinking  ;  quite 
mad,  however,  with  his  metaphysics,  and 
a  bigot  in  the  least  pardonable  way.  It 
was  from  his  thoughts  and  his  conversa- 
tion that  poor  Shelley  ought  to  be  judged.' 

"  After  glancing  at  my  letter,  Byron  im- 
mediately commenced  his  fascinating  con- 
versation. We  naturally  conversed  almost 
entirely  about  Greece,  yet  chiefly  on  the 
manners  of  the  people,  their  character,  the 
difficulties  of  travelling,  and  the  antiqui- 
ties. I  thought  he  seemed  to  regard  my 
visit  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  tour,  and  so 
I  asked  for  information  on  the  state  of 
(Greek)  parties  in  the  Morea.  He  gave  it 
instantly,  and  in  the  conversation  remarked 
that  I  was  far  too  enthusiastic  and  fresh 
from  Germany.  He  exclaimed,  laughing, 
'You  have  too  much  Schwarmerei  1 '"  I 
replied  that  I  expected  to  find  the  Greeks 
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young  pnmate,  Londos,  who  is  drunk,  and 
is  singing  hymns  to  their  new  Virgin,  whom 
they  call  '  Eleutheria'  (Liberty).  Londos 
had  the  exact  face  and  figure  of  a  chim- 
panzee." 

Continuing  to  remark  on  Byron's  affec- 
tations, which  many  noticed,  Finlay  says  : 

"Whenever  he  commenced  a  sentence 
which  showed  that  the  subject  had  en- 
gaged his  mind,  and  that  his  thoughts 
were  sublime,  he  checked  himself,  and  fin- 
ished a  broken  sentence  either  with  an  in- 
different smile,  or  with  this  annoying  af- 
fected tone.  I  thought  he  had  adopted  it 
to  conceal  his  feelings,  when  he  feared  to 
trust  his  tongue  with  the  sentiments  or  his 
heart ;  often,  it  was  evident,  he  did  it  to 

avoid  betraying  the  author,  or  rather  the 
poet.  In  mere  satire  and  wit  his  genius 
ran  wild,  even  in  conversation.  I  left  him 
quite  delighted  ;  charmed  to  find  so  great 
a  man  so  agreeable,  yet  astonished  that 
the  author  of  '  Childe  Harold  '  and  the 
'  Corsair  '  and  '  Manfred  '  should  have 
said  so  little  worth  remembering.  The  next 
time  we  met  was  out  riding  in  Cephaionia, 
where  he  remained  some  mondis,  awaiting 
advices  from  England,  or  a  favorable  time 
for  crossing  over  to  Greece." 

It  was  in  November,  1823,  and  still  at 
Metaxata,  that  young  Julius  Millingen,* 
a  recent  graduate  in  medicine,  first  saw 
Byron,  whom  he  afterward  attended  in 
his  last  illness.  To  him,  as  reported  by 
Dr.  Millingen  eight  years  after,  Byron 
was  more  sarcastic  in  his  judgment  of  the 
Greeks,  and  more  pessimistic  in  giving  his 
reasons  for  joining  them.    Millingen  says  : 

"  I  found  Lord  Byron  on  the  balcony 
of  his  house,  wrapt  in  his  Stewart  tartan 
cloak,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  which  he 
affected  to  wear  as  the  Scotch  bonnet.  He 
was  attentively  contemplating  the  exten- 
sive (eastern)  view  before  him,  terminated 
by  the  blue  mountains  of  yEtolia,  Acar- 
nania,  and  Achaia.  Being  on  the  point 
of  taking  his  usual  ride,  he  invited  me  to 
accompany  him.  He  said  to  me  :  '  The 
Greeks  are  perhaps  the  most  depraved  and 
degraded  people  under  the  sun,  uniting  to 
their  original  vices  both  those  of  their  op- 
pressors and  those  inherent  in  slaves.' 
Why   then    should    he    fight   for   them  ? 

\  *  Julius  Millingen,  who  in  middle  life  added  the  Dutch 
"Van"  to  his  name,  was  bom  in  London.  July  19,  1800. 
Hisgrandfather,  Michael,  had  gone  from  Rotterdam' to  Lon- 
don, and  there  had  two  sons,  James  and  Gideon,  of  whom 
the  former,  born  in  1775,  was  the  father  of  Julius.  The 
family  came  originally  from  the  little  town  of  Millingen,  in 
Holland.  After  completing  his  medical  studies.  Dr.  Millin- 
gen was  engaged  by  the  Greek  Committee  of  London  to 
>erve  as  surgeon  in  the  Greek  armv  ;  he  landed  at  Asso,  in 
Cephaionia,  early  in  November,  1823,  not  far  from  Met- 
**a'a'  where  Byron  then  was,  and  soon  became  intimate 
with  him.  After  leaving  the  sen-ice  of  Ibrahim,  in  1826,  he 
remained  some  months  at  Smyrna,  then  went  to  Brousa, 
and  from  there  to  Constantinople,  where  most  of  his  after 
me  was  spent.  His  library  and  much  of  his  fortune  were 
1  u"  ,lle  conflagriiI'ur>  °f  '865  ;  he  died  there  in  1879, 
and  his  descendants  remain  there,  one  of  his  sons  being 
Professor  Millingen,  of  Robert  College. 
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'Sickened  with  pleasure,  more  tired  of 
scribbling,  perhaps,  than  the  public  is  of 
reading  me,  I  felt  the  need  of  giving  -a 
completely  new  direction  to  my  ideas  ; 
and  the  active,  dangerous,  glorious  scenes 
of  the  military  career  struck  my  fancy. 
After  all,  this  new  mode  of  existence  will 
at  least  give  me  the  means  of  making  a 
dashinc  exit  from  the  scene  of  this  world, 
where  the  part  i  was  acting  had  grown  in- 
tolerably dull."' 

Both  Millingen  and  Finlay  had  formed 
for  themselves,  before  publishing  their 
recollections  of  Byron,  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  educated  Greeks,  though 
Finlay  had  a  better  estimate  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who,  he  declared,  deserved 
better  leaders.  This  must  be  kept  in  view 
in  reading  their  report  of  Byron's  remarks 
on  the  Greek  leaders  whom  he  saw  after 
landing  at  Missolonghi.     Finlay  said  : 

"  No  stranger  estimated  the  character 
of  the  Greeks  more  correctly  than  Lord 
Byron  ;  but  to  nobody  did  they  ever  un- 
mask their  selfishness  and  self-deceit  so 
candidly.  Mavrocordato  f  informed  him 
that  he  would  be  of  no  use  anywhere  but 
at  Hydra  ;  for  Mavrocordato  was  then  in 
that  island.  Mavromichali  used  plainer 
words,  that  the  true  way  to  save  Greece 
was  to  lend  him,  Petrobey,  j£  1,000.  With 
that  sum,  not  300  but  3,000  Spartans 
would  be  put  in  motion  to  the  frontier, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
certain.  Every  Greek  chief  celebrated  his 
own  praises  and  Lord  Byron's  liberally  ; 
but  most  of  them  injured  their  own  cause 
by  dilating  too  eloquently  on  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  some  friend  or  rival." 

An  instance  was  given  by  Finlay  to 
Millingen  of  his  mode  of  treating  Mavro- 
cordato, on  whom,  as  possessing  qualities 
which  education  imparts  or  improves,  By- 
ron looked  with  some  favor  for  a  time : 

"  One  evening  at  Missolonghi,  in  the 
winter  following  the  conversations  above 
cited,  when  I  was  at  Lord  Byron's  room 
(for  I  often  spent  the  eveningthere),  Mav- 
rocordato came  in  and  interrupted  the 
poet's  conversation.  Byron  received  him 
coolly,  replied  with  some  peevishness  to  his 
questions,  ana  kept  changing  the  subject, 
to  which  his  visitor  persistently  returned. 
Much  annoyed,  Lord  Byron  rose  and  be- 
gan walking  the  room  ;  then,  finding  that 
the  Greek  did  not  take  the  hint,  he  said  to 
me  in  English  something  like  this,  though 
not  in  these  words  :  '  I  wish  this  d — d 
bother  would  refresh  us  with  his  absence  ; 
he  reminds  me  of  the  Tews  in   London, 

1  Alexander  Mavrocordato  (bom  at  Constantinople  (the 
Fanar)  in  J791,  died  at  yEgina  in  1865)  was  the  most  distin- 
guished of  modem  Greek  statesmen  until  his  nephew,  the 
late  Charilaos  Trikoupes,  appeared.  He  had  a  bad  name  for 
intrigue  and  self-seeking  in  his  early  career,  but  outlived 
this  reputation,  and  rendered  many  services  to  his  country. 
Mavromichali  (Petrobey)  was  an  older  and  braver  man,  the 
head  of  the  family  of  that  name. 
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for  Greece,  and  better  for  his  name,  that 
he  is  dead.  With  the  aid  of  his  name,  his 
fame,  his  talents  and  his  fortune,  he  might 
have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  Greece  : 
instead  of  which  the  little  he  did  was  in 
favor  of  the  aristocrats — to  destroy  the  re- 
public, and  smooth  the  road  for  a  foreign 
King.  I  wish  he  had  lived  a  little  longer, 
that  he  might  have  witnessed  how  I  would 
have  soared  above  him  here — how  I  would 
have  triumphed  over  his  mean  spirit." 

In  this  outburst  we  recognize  the  man 
who,  long  years  afterward,  disclosed  in 
his  book  how  he  had  uncovered  and  in- 
spected the  physical  deformity  of  Byron 
as  he  lay  dead  at  Missolonghi.  The 
Greeks  themselves  have  always  had  a  far 
nobler  appreciation  of  Byron  and  his  aid 
to  their  struggling  race.  Dr.  Howe,  one 
of  the  many  young  men  who  were  drawn 
to  Greece  to  fight  in  her  cause  by  admira- 
tion of  Byron,  is  a  good  witness  to  their 
love  and  gratitude.     He  says  :  f 

"  With  the  faults  and  foibles  of  Byron, 
Greece  had  nothing  to  do  ;  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  them  ;  to  her  he  was  only  '  the  great 
and  noble.'  Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Salamis 
one  day  in  a  boat,  with  a  rough  mountain 
Captain  and  his  men,  I  pulled  out  a  vol- 
ume of  Byron,  and  was  reading  ;  the  wind 
blowing  open  the  leaves,  the  Captain 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  portrait  and  rec- 
ognized it.  He  begged  to  take  the  book, 
and  looking  for  a  moment,  with  melan- 
choly, at  the  face  of  the  noble  lord,  he 
kissed  it  and  passed  it  to  his  men,  who  did 
the  same,  saying,  '  Eeton  megalos  kai 
kalos '  (he  was  great  and  noble)." 

The  delay  of  Byron  in  Cephaioma  was 
an  act  of  prudence,  and  so  recognized  by 
Howe,  Stanhope,  and  Finlay.  He  knew 
that  Greece  was  full  of  dissensions,  and 
that  he  would  be  claimed  and  beset  by  all 
parties  ;  he  therefore  wished  to  hold  him- 
self aloof  until  he  could  form  his  own  judg- 
ment of  the  best  course  to  pursue.  He 
saw  the  need  of  a  regular  government,  and 
supported  Mavrocordato  because,  for  the 
time,  he  represented  the  national  govern- 
ment. Colonel  Stanhope,  with  whom  he 
often  disagreed,  says  :  "  Byron  had  high 
aristocratic  notions  ;  notwithstanding,  he 
admired  the  American  institutions,  but  did 
not  consider  them  of  so  democratic  a  nat- 
ure as  is  generally  imagined.  He  said  he 
found  many  Englishmen  more  imbued 
with  liberal  ideas  than  those  American 
authors  with  whom  he  was  acquainted." 


tHowe's  "Historical  Sketchof  the  Greek  Revolution."  pp. 
102-03:  also  Sanborn's  "  Life  of  S.  G.  Howe"  (New  Vorlc. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1891).  Dr.  Howe  was  intimate  with 
George  Finlay,  but  never  saw  Byron,  who  had  died  a  few 
months  before  the  young  Bostonian  surgeon  landed  in  Morea. 
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He  had  seen  but  few  Americans,  except 
the  young  men  who  were  making  the  grand 
tour,  or  were  studying  in  Europe,  among 
them  George  Bancroft,  who  brought  to  him 
in  Italy  a  message  from  Goethe,  concern- 
ing which,  and  German  literature  in  gen- 
eral, Byron  had  interesting  conversations 
with  Finlay,  at  Metaxata  and  Missolonghi, 
as  thus  related  : 

"  BvTon  said  nothing  could  be  more  sub- 
lime than  the  words  of  the  Spirit  of  Earth 
to  Faust.  '  Thou  resemblest  the  spirit  of 
thy  imagination,  not  me.'  Involuntarily 
I  repeated  in  German, 

Du  gleichst  tlem  Geist  den  du  begreifst, 
Nicht  mir, 

and  he  said,  '  Yes,  those  are  the  words.' 
The  scene  of  the  monkeys  had  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  him ;  and  I  re- 
member, on  my  saying,  '  I  suppose  Goethe 
meant  to  represent  men  transformed  into 
monkeys.'  he  exclaimed,  '  Suppose  no 
such  thing  !  suppose  them  veritable  mon- 
keys, and  the  satire  is  finer  and  deeper.' 
After  a  few  words  on  Wilhelm  Meister,  I 
asked  if  he  had  read  the  Wahlvmvami- 
schaften.  He  said  he  did  not  recollect  the 
hard  word,  but  inquired  the  significance 
of  it.  I  gave  some  stupid  translation,  as, 
'  The  Choice  Relationships  ' ;  he  said, 
*  Yes,  yes,  the  "  Affinities  of  Choice  " — I 
recollect  reading  a  translation,  which  I 
should  think  was  not  a  very  good  one,  for 
some  parts  seemed  to  border  on  the  unin- 
telligible.' I  replied  that  I  thought  some 
parts  of  theoriginal  bordered  on  it  likewise, 
though  perhaps,  they  were  not  within  its 
limits.  The  review  of  Goethe's  '  Aus 
Meinem  Leben'  in  the Edinburgh,  he  said, 
was  harsh  and  unfeeling.  '  The  literature 
of  Europe  is  under  obligations  to  Goethe, 
which  entitled  him  to  more  respect  ;  but 
often  less  ability  is  required  to  misrepresent 
and  ridicule  than  to  understand  genius.' 

"  I  told  Lord  Byron  I  had  seen  the 
dedication  of  '  Sardanapalus '  to  Goethe, 
on  its  way  to  him,  before  it  had  been 
printed,  and  the  letter  Goethe  had  written 
to  the  gentleman  who  had  forwarded  it, 
in  which  Goethe  mentioned  that  he  had 
once  commenced  a  translation  of '  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  *  into  Ger- 
man. Byron  pulled  up  his  horse  (we  were 
out  riding)  and  exclaimed,  with  eagerness  : 
'  He  had,  had  he  ?  and  what  did  the  old 
gentleman  mean  by  that?'  I  said  I  sup- 
posed he  was  struck  by  such  an  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  early  genius  ;  but  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  design,  finding  that  he 
could  not  understand  some  parts  without 
assistance.  '  No,  that  is  not  the  reason ; 
you  don't  understand  the  secrets  of  aUthor- 
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marked  it  was  cunous  that  he  should  be  so 
strangely  conversant  with  an  author  of  such 
inferior  merit.  He  said  once,  when  we 
were  alone :  '  I  like  to  astonish  English- 
men ;  they  come  abroad  full  of  Shake- 
speare, and  think  it  blasphemy  to  find  a 
faultin  his  writings,  which  are  full  of  them.' 
A  gentleman  present,  on  hearing  his  anti- 
Shakespearian  opinions,  on  one  occasion, 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  afterward 
entered  his  protest  most  anxiously  against 
such  doctrines.  Lord  Byron  was  quite  de- 
lighted with  this,  and  redoubled  the  sever- 
ity of  his  criticisms." 

The  perversity  of  Byron's  nature  has 
often  been  remarked  ;  it  did  not  fail  to  im- 
press itself  on  Finlay  and  Millingen.  Dr. 
Millingen  says,  after  months  of  observa- 
tion, both  in  the  health  and  the  final  illness 
of  the  poet  : 

"  The  apparent  contradictionsin  Byron's 
character  are  not  the  less  true  because  they 
are  singular.  It  may  be  literally  said  that 
in  different  hours  of  the  day  he  metamor- 
phosed himself  into  four  or  more  persons, 
possessed  of  the  most  opposite  qualities  ; 
for  in  every  change  his  natural  impetuosity 
made  him  fly  into  the  furthermost  extremes. 
In  course  of  a  day  he  might  become  the 
most  morose  and  the  most  gay  ;  the  most 
melancholy  and  the  most  frolicsome  ;  the 
most  generous  and  the  most  penurious ; 
the  most  benevolent  and  the  most  mis- 
anthropic ;  the  most  rational  and  the  most 
childish  ;  the  gentlest  being  in  existence, 
and  the  most  irascible."  To  which  Finlay 
adds,  in  a  note  to  the  volume :  "  This  is  very 
true  ;  and  it  was  this  strange  pliability  of 
character,  joined  to  the  deep  powers  of  his 
mind,  that  enabled  him  to  receive  all  these 
impressions  with  such  force  that  the  past  or 
the  future  had  no  influence  on  the  present." 

To  the  same  effect,  but  more  philo- 
sophically, Finlay  thus  analyses  Byron  : 

"  His  character  and  his  conduct  pre- 
sented unceasing  contradictions ;  it  seemed 
as  if  two  different  souls  occupied  his  body 
alternately.  One  was  feminine  arid  full  of 
sympathy ;  the  other  masculine,  and  charac- 
terized by  a  clear  judgment.  When  one 
soul  arrived,  the  other,  departed.  In  com- 
pany, his  sympathetic  soul  was  his  tyrant ; 
alone,  or  with  a  single  person,  his  masculine 
prudence  displayed  itself.  No  man  could 
then  arrange  facts,  investigate  their  causes, 
or  examine  their  consequences  with  more 
logical  accuracy,  or  a  more  practical  spirit. 
Yet,  in  his  most  sagacious  moment,  the 
entrance  of  a  third  person  would  derange 
the  order  of  his  ideas  ;  judgment  fled,  and 
sympathy  (generally  laughing)  took  its 
place.  Hence  he  appeared  in  his  conduct 
extremely  capricious,  while  in  his  opinions 
he  had  great  firmness.     Often,  however, 
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he  displayed  a  feminine  turn  for  deception 
in  trifles,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pos- 
sessed a  feminine  candor  of  soul  and  a  nat- 
ural love  of  truth  which  made  him  often 
despise  himself  quite  as  much  as  he  despised 
others  for  what  he  called  brazen  hypocrisy. 
He  once  said  to  Dr.  Millingen  and  me  : 
"  You  are  young  men,  and  may  have  oc- 
casion to  derive  benefit  from  this  precept  of 
mine  :  Never  give  entire  faith  to  any  one 
whose  eyes  are  gray."  "But  your  own  are 
gray,  my  Lord."  "  Do  not  suppose  I  am 
an  exception  to  this  universal  rule  ;  it  would 
have  been  well  for  many  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  me  had  they  followed  it." 

Colonel  Stanhope,  Dr.  Millingen,  and 
George  Finlay  were  all  much  in  M  issolon  ghi 
with  Byron,  but  noneof  them  accompanied 
him  thither,  and  only  Millingen  was  there 
when  he  died.  Trelawny  was  on  his  way 
from  Odysseus,  at  Amphissa,  to  Byron 
when  he  learned  of  his  death  ;  on  April  28, 
1824,  he  thus  wrote  to  Stanhope,  who  re- 
mained at  Amphissa  until  early  in  May : 

"  With  all  my  anxiety,  I  -could  not  get 
here  before  the  third  day.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond (after  leaving  Amphissa)  that  I  met 
some  soldiers  from  Missolonghi;  I  had  let 
them  all  pass  me  ere  I  had  resolution  enough 
to  inquire  the  news.  I  then  rode  back  and 
demanded  of  a  straggler  the  news  at  Mis- 
solonghi. I  heard  nothing  more  than — 
Lord  Byron  is  dead — and  I  proceeded  on 
in  gloomy  silence.  With  all  his  faults,  I 
loved  him  truly ;  he  is  connected  with  every 
event  of  the  most  interesting  years  of  my 
wandering  life.  His  every-day  companion 
— we  lived  in  ships,  boats,  and  houses  to- 
gether— we  had  no  secrets,  no  reserve— 
and,  though  we  often  differed  in  opinion, 
we  never  quarrelled.  It  gave  me  pain  wit- 
nessing his  frailties;  he  only  wanted  a  little 
excitement  to  awaken  and  put  forth  virtues 
thatredeemed  themall.  He  was  violent  and 
capricious.  Inoneof  his  moments  of  frailty, 
two  years  back,  he  could  think  of  nothing 
which  could  give  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
saving  money,  and  so  much  did  he  indulge 
in  this  contemptible  vice  that  we,  his 
friends,  began  to  fear  it  would  become  his 
leading  passion  ;  however,  as  in  all  his 
other  passions,  he  indulged  it  to  satiety  and 
then  grew  weary.  From  the  moment  that  he 
left  Genoa,  his  ruling  passion  became  am- 
bition of  a  name — or  rather,  by  one  great 
effort  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  those 
deeds  which  his  enemies  had  begun  to 
rather  freely  descant  on  in  the  public  prints 
— and  to  make  his  name  as  great  in  glori- 
ous acts  as  it  already  was  by  his  writings. 
He  died  on  April  19th  at  six 
o'clock  at  night.  His  malady  was  a  rheu- 
matic fever,  brought  on  by  getting  wet 
after  violent  perspiration  from  hard  riding. 
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ance  to  join  the  conference,  which,  he 
feared,  might  cost  him  some  of  his  power. 
His  delay  had  delayed  Byron,  so  that  the 
fatal  April  ioth  arrived,  and  the  fever  set 
in,  before  he  was  ready  to  start  for  Amphis- 
sa.  Finlay,  in  the  meantime,  had  gone  for- 
ward to  meet  his  friends  Trelawny  and 
Odysseus  there,  where  also  Stanhope  had 
arrived,  April  16th.  A  day  or  two  later, 
Odysseus  and  Stanhope  sent  Trelawny 
with  a  more  pressing  message  to  Byron 
at  Missolonghi;  but,  as  the  above  letter 
shows,  Byron  had  already  died. 

Byron's  last  illness  had  been  preceded 
by  a  violent  epileptiform  seizure  in  Febru- 
ary (the  1 5th),  while  sitting  one  evening  in 
Colonel  Stanhope's  room  at  Missolonghi, 
joking  with  Parry,  an  artillery  sergeant  who 
had  been  sent  over  from  England  to  take 
charge  of  the  cannon  supplied  by  the  Eng- 
lish committee.  Millingenwas  alsopresent, 
and  has  left  an  account  of  the  scene,  pre- 
ceded by  some  observations  upon  Byron's 
state  of  mind  that  winter.  He  said  to  Mil- 
lingen  in  Cephalonia :  "  I  especially  dread 
two  things,  to  which  I  believe  I  am  equally 
predisposed — growing  fat  and  growing 
mad."  Millingen  adds  : 

"In  Missolonghi,  as  early  as  his  last 
birthday  (January  22d),  he  dwelt  much  on 
the  predictions  made  to  him  in  Scotland — 
that  he  must  beware  of  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  which  he  then  entered.  He  con- 
tinued to  drink  to  excess  now  and  then,  and 
one  day,  after  drinking,  in  the  evening, 
some  of  Captain  Parry's  brandy-punch,  he 
called  for  a  bottle  of  cider,  which  he  drank 
off,  saying — '  This  is  extremely  cool  and 
pleasant.'  Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when 
he  fell  on  the  floor  in  convulsions.  He 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  rolled  his  eyes,  and 
gnashed  his  teeth  *  like  one  in  epilepsy. 
After  lying  so  for  some  minutes,  his 
senses  returned  :  the  first  words  he  uttered 


*  This  Kerns  to  be  the  same  attack  mentioned  by  Stan- 
hope in  his  letter  to  Bentham  of  February  18,  1824;  al- 
though Millingen  dates  it  in  March.     Stanhope  says: 

"On  a  sudden  he  complained  of  a  weakness  in  one  of  his 
legs :  he  rose,  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  walk,  called  for 
assistance :  he  then  fell  into  a  violent  nervous  convulsion, 
and  was  placed  on  my  bed.  During  this  period  his  face  was 
much  distorted ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  began  to  recover  his 
senses,  his  speech  returned,  and  he  was  soon  well,  though 
exhausted  with  the  struggle.  During  the  fit  his  lordship 
was  as  strong  as  a  giant,  and  after  it  behaved  with  his  usual 
firmness."  Between  February  id  and  15th,  when  this  epilep- 
tic fit  occurred,  there  had  been  an  affray  in  which  a  Suliots 
of  his  corps  had  killed  a  German  officer,  and  the  trouble 
arising  from  this,  with  other  causes  of  irritation,  had  much 
to  do  with  bringing  on  the  attack.  Byron's  own  account 
of  the  seizure,  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  is  as  follows :  "  On 
Sunday  the  15th,  I  had  a  strong  and  sudden  convulsive  at- 
tack, which  left  me  speechless,  though  not  motionless,  for 
some  strong  men  could  not  hold  me ;  but  whether  it  was 
epilepsy,  cachexy,  apoplexy,  or  what  other  exy  or  epsy,  the 
doctors  have  not  decided ;  or  whether  it  was  spasmodic  or 
nervous,  etc. — but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  car- 
ried me  off,  and  all  that.  On  Monday  they  put  leeches  to  my 
temples — no  difficult  matter — but  the  blood  could  not  be 
stopped  till  eleven  at  night  (they  had  gone  too  near  the 
temporal  artery  for  my  temporal  safety),  and  neither  styptic 
nor  caustic  would  cauterize  the  orifice  till  after  a  hundred 
attempts." 
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were, '  Is  not  this  Sunday  ? '  On  being  told 
it  was,  he  said,  '  I  should  have  thought  it 
very  strange  if  it  were  not.'  He  was  then 
bled,  and  the  effusion  was  so  great  that  I 
was  called  in  to  check  it,  which  I  did  with 
lunar  caustic.  The  acute  pain  of  this  ap- 
plication made  him  still  more  irritable,  and 
he  said,  '  In  this  world  there  is  nothing  but 
pain.'  From  that  day  on,  his  spirits  were 
very  melancholy.  He  said  to  me — '  Do 
you  suppose  I  wish  for  longer  life?  No,  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  shall  welcome 
the  hour  of  my  departure.  Why  should  I 
regret  death?  Can  life  afford  me  any 
pleasure? — have  I  not  enjoyed  it  to  a  sur- 
feit? Few  men  can  live  faster  :  I  am  liter- 
ally a  young  old  man.  Hardly  arrived  at 
manhood,  I  reached  the  zenith  of  fame. 
Pleasure  I  have  known  under  every  iorm 
it  can  present  to  mortals.  I  have  travelled, 
satisfied  my  curiosity,  lost  every  illusion  : 
I  have  drank  all  the  nectar  in  the  cup  of 
life — it  is  time  to  throw  the  dregs  away. 
Two  apprehensions  now  haunt  me.  I 
picture  myself  slowly  expiring  on  a  bed  of 
torture,  or  ending  my  days  like  Swift — a 
grinning  idiot !  Would  God  the  day  would 
come  when,  sword  in  hand,  rushing  on  the 
Turks,  I  shall  meet  a  swift,  painless  death 
— the  object  of  my  "wishes! ' 

"Thus  continually  haunted  by  a  dread 
of  epilepsy  or  palsy — complaints  most  hu- 
miliating to  human  pride — Byron  fell  into 
the  lowest  state  of  hypochondriasis,  and 
vented  his  sorrows  in  language  which, 
though  sometimes  sublime,  was  at  others 
as  peevish  and  capricious  as  that  of  an  un- 
ruly and  quarrelsome  child.  When  he  re- 
turned to  himself,  he  would  request  us '  not 
to  take  the  sickly  fit  for  the  sound  man.' 
Riding  was  the  only  occupation  that  pro- 
cured him  any  relief,  and  even  this  was  but 
momentary.  On  April  9th,  prolonging  his 
ride  farther  than  usual,  he  was  caught  in  a 
shower,  and  remained  exposed  to  it  for 
more  than  an  hour.  He  complained  in  the 
evening  of  shooting  pains  in  his  hips  and 
loins ;  but  found  himself  the  next  morning 
sufficiently  well  to  ride  out  for  a  short  time. 
On  his  return,  he  scolded  his  groom  se- 
verely for  having  placed  on  his  horse  the 
same  wet  saddle  he  had  used  the  preced- 
ing day.  Finlay  and  I  called  upon  him  in 
the  evening.  We  found  him  lying  on  the 
sofa,  complaining  of  a  slight  fever,  and  of 
pains  in  the  articulations.  He  was  at  first 
more  gay  than  usual ;  but  on  a  sudden  he 
became  pensive.  Then  he  told  us  the  story 
of  the  Scotch  fortune-teller,  which  evi- 
dently had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind.  We  accused  him  of  superstition,  to 
which  he  replied : 

""In  truth.  I  find  it  equally  difficult  to 
know  what  to  believe  and  what  not  to  Oe- 
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mistakes ;  but  he  had  been  hospitably 
treated  by  them  and  they  were  the  bravest 
fighters  in  Greece.  Had  Marco  Bozzaris 
lived,  the  purest  of  the  Suliote  chieftains 
(•who  died  shortly  before  Byron  came  to 
Missolonghi),  Byron's  task  would  have 
been  easier.  Had  Byron  himself  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Odysseus  and  gone  to 
Amphissa,  away  from  the  malarious  cli- 
mate of  Missolonghi,  he  might  have  es- 
caped his  fever.  His  plans,  as  imparted 
to  Parry,  were  both  generous  and  prudent : 

"  I  will  remain  in  Greece  till  she  is  se- 
cure against  the  Turks  or  has  fallen  under 
their  power.  All  my  income  shall  be  spent 
in  her  service.  When  she  is  secure  against 
external  enemies  I  will  leave  the  Greeks  to 
settle  their  government  as  they  like.  But 
one  service  more  I  think  I  may  perform 
for  them  :  I  will  have  a  schooner  built  for 
me  or  will  buy  a  vessel.  The  Greeks  shall 
invest  me  with  the  character  of  their  am- 
bassador, and  I  will  go  to  the  United  States 
and  induce  their  free  and  enlightened  gov- 
ernment to  set  the  example  of  recognizing 
the  federation  of  Greece  as  an  indepen- 
dent state.  That  done,  England  must 
follow  the  example  ;  then  the  tate  ot 
Greece  will  be  permanently  fixed,  and  she 
will  enter  into  her  rights  as  a  member  of 
the  great  commonwealth  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope." 

Byron's  February  illness  passed  away, 
and  by  March  2 2d  he  wrote  to  the  agent 
who  had  charge  of  his  money  matters  say- 
ing that  a  loan  of  $30,000  which  he  had 
made  to  the  government  of  Greece  might 
be  repaid  or  might  not,  but  he  should 
spend  that  sum  and  more  in  their  cause, 
adding,  "  I  will  stick  by  the  cause  as  long 
as  a  cause  exists,  first  or  second."  Of  his 
next  plan  he  wrote  : 

"  In  a  few  days  Prince  Mavrocordato 
and  myself,  with  a  considerable  escort,  in- 
tend to  proceed  to  Salona,  at  the  request 
of  Ulysses  and  the  chiefs  of  eastern 
Greece,  and  to  take  measures,  offensive 
and  defensive,  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
They  have  written  to  propose  to  me  to  go 
either  to  the  Morea  with  Mavrocordato  or 
to  take  the  general  direction  of  affairs  in 
this  quarter,  with  General  Tondo,  and  any 
other  I  may  choose,  to  form  a  council. 
Andreas  Tondo  is  my  old  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance since  we  were  lads  in  Greece 
together."  * 

While  Byron  lingered  in  Cephalonia, 
Lord  Erskine  and  other  members  of  the 
Greek  committee  in  London  had  accepted 

*  That  is,  in  1809,  when  Byron,  then  twenty-one  years  old, 
was  firtt  at  Aigiun,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  where  Tondo 
lived  rather  a  fast  life,  as  mentioned  by  Finlay  in  the  anec- 
dote cited  elsewhere.  Shortly  after  Byron's  death  Tondo 
al*o  died. 
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the  offer  ot  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope,  an 
army  officer,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, to  proceed  to  Greece,  with  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  army,  and  there  act  as 
agent  of  the  committee.  He  left  London 
October  i,  1823,  reached  Cephalonia  No- 
vember 2 2d,  saw  Lord  Byron,  and  was  by 
him  given  a  letter  to  Mavrocordato,  writ- 
ten in  rather  dubious  French,  but  with 
Byron's  customary  vigor  of  expression.  It 
is  dated  December  2,  1823,  and  closes 
thus :  "If  Greece  wishes  for  the  fate  of 
Wallachia  and  the  Crimea  she  can  have  it 
to-morrow  ;  if  for  that  of  Italy,  day  after 
to-morrow ;  but  if  she  would  become 
genuine  Greece,  forever  free  and  inde- 
pendent, she  must  decide  to-day,  or  she 
will  never  again  have  the  chance."  With 
this  and  other  letters  Stanhope  crossed  to 
Missolonehi.  which  he  reached  December 
1 2th,  remained  there  two  months  and 
more,  conversing  and  quarrelling  with  By- 
ron, who  crossed  three  weeks  later  ;  and 
then,  in  early  March,  1824,  resided  in 
Athens  for  five  weeks,  where  Odysseus 
Androutsos  was  military  governor.  From 
Athens,  March  6th,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Byron,  to  which  the  poet  added  notes  be- 
fore forwarding  it  to  London.  In  this  he 
describes  an  election  for  city  judges,  where 
Odysseus  presided,  and  gives  this  opinion 
of  that  chieftain  : 

"  Odysseus  has  a  very  strong  mind,  a 
good  heart,  and  is  as  brave  as  his  sword. 
He  governs  with  a  strong  arm,  and  is  the 
only  man  in  Greece  that  can  preserve  or- 
der. He  is  for  a  strong  government,  for 
constitutional  rights,  and  for  vigorous  ef- 
forts against  the  enemy.  He  likes  good 
foreigners  and  courts  instruction.  He  has 
established  two  schools  here  and  has  al- 
lowed me  to  set  the  press  at  work."  {Here 
Byron  adds  a  note  to  say,  "  I  hope  that 
the  press  will  succeed  better  in  Athens 
than  it  has  in  Missolonghi.  The  Greek 
newspaper  has  done  great  mischief  both 
in  the  Morea  and  in  the  islands,  as  I  rep- 
resented both  to  Prince  Mavrocordato 
and  Colonel  Stanhope  that  it  would  do,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  unless  great 
caution  were  observed.")  "  In  short,  con- 
sidering his  education,  his  pursuits,  and 
the  society  by  which  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded, he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man. 
He  solicits  your  Lordship's  and  Mavro- 
cordato's  presence  at  a  congress  in  Salona. 
In  the  event  of  the  proposed  meeting  he 
will  bring  with  him  Panouria,  the  prefects 
of  Thebes,  Livadia,  and  Athens,  Captain 
Trelawny,  and  myself.  I  implore  your 
Lordship  and  the  President  (Mavrocor- 
dato) as  you  love  Greece  and  her  sacred 
cause,  to  attend  at  Salona.  Should  you  be 
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(Kolokotrones)  "  to  come  here — and  our 
friend  Mavro.  They  are  carrying  a  press 
of  sail  for  so  crank  a  craft.  I  am  ready  to 
start  for  Tripolitza  to-night,  or  to-morrow 
morning,  as  your  Worship — or  Majesty  I 
should  say — decides ;  but  you  have  'gaged 
your  word,  and  must  go.  You  must  de- 
termine on  paying  Fenton  a  visit  at  Par- 
nassus. I  promise  your  curiosity  will  be 
gratified  in  visiting  the  Spiglia.  I  send 
George  to  Zante  to-morrow  morn.  Do  you 
think  I  may  trust  him  with  the  blunt?  I 
will  call  at  your  cafe,  after  I  have  dined 
and  dozed.  The  Lion  and  Tiger  are  con- 
ferring amicably — as  yet,  all  goes-well. 
"  Yours  and  Truly, 

"  Trel. 

"  Time  we  have  nothing  to  do  with,  as 
to  date  and  day — 'tis  the  year  1824,  Ar- 
gos." 

The  "  Lion  and  Tiger"  here  were  Odys- 
seus and  Kolokotrones  :  the  latter  had 
lately  been  beaten  in  one  civil  war,  near 
Nauplia  (Napoli),  and  was  soon  to  begin 
another.  Finlay  did  soon  after  visit  the 
cavern  above  Velitsa,  and  for  some  time 
kept  up  an  acquaintance  both  with  Tre- 
lawny  and  Odysseus.  Millingen,  who 
knew  them  all,  and  did  not  cease  to  cor- 
respond with  Finlay  after  he  had  entered 
the  service  of  the  Sultan,  has  left  a  favor- 
able view  of  Trelawny  on  record — though 
they  afterward  had  a  quarrel,  which  led  to 
much  bitterness  on  both  sides.  Millingen 
wrote  and  published  this  in  1 83 1  : 

"  Mr.  Trelawny  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  possessed  of  great  strength  and  sur- 
prising agility.  Nature  had  given  him  a 
highly  romantic  countenance  —  his  wild, 
haughty,  unquiet,  scintillating  dark  eye  de- 
noted his. disposition  to  bold  and  extraor- 
dinary undertaking.  In  his  manners  and 
opinions  he  seemed  to  have  taken  Hope's 
Anastatius  for  his  model ;  and,  to  judge 
from  his  lofty  language,  he  had  a  mint  of 
phrases  as  rich  as  Don  Adriano  de  Ar- 
mado.  The  courage  which  distinguished 
him  in  Negropont  acquired  him  the  es- 
teem of  Odysseus  and  the  PallikarL  He 
so  rapidly  and  completely  moulded  him- 
self to  their  manners  as  to  be  generally 
taken  for  a  Greek.  This,  with  his  gener- 
osity, gained  their  affection,  and  his  sever- 
ity insured  their  obedience.  With  such 
qualities.  Trelawny  would  have  risen  into 
notice,  had  not  fortune  turned  against  his 
friend.  Whatever  his  faults,  every  Euro- 
pean who  knew  him  in  Greece  cannot  but 
praise  the  generous  qualities  of  his  heart, 
and  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  a 
most  entertaining  companion.  Owing,  no 
doubt,  to  his  prolonged  stay  in  Oriental 
countries,  his  imagination  got  the  better  of 
his  veracity  ;  yet  his  narrations  were  so  in- 
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teresting  that,  whether  true  or  untrue,  one 
could  not  but  listen  to  them  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  to  the  wonders  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  He  occupies  a  romantic  place  in  the 
annals  of  Greece,  through  his  adventures 
in  the  cavern  of  Odysseus,  the  black  as- 
sassination attempted  there,  and  the  gen- 
erous manner  in  which  he  spared  Whit- 
comb's  life,  and  set  him  at  liberty." 

The  story  of  this  attempted  murder  has 
been  told  by  Trelawny,  and  many  others ; 
the  annals  of  the  period  are  full  of  worse 
deeds,  but  these  seldom  were  the  work  of 
Englishmen,  as  in  Trelawny's  case.  Fin- 
lay, commenting  on  the  history  of  the 
Greek  Revolution  published  in  1828  by 
his  comrade,  Dr.  Howe,  complained  of 
"  too  much  sqeamishness  about  Turkish 
cruelty,  and  too  little  about  Greek  ;"  add- 
ing, in  his  caustic  manner — "  The  Greeks 
were  and  are  as  cruel  as  the  Turks  :  the 
ancient  Thebans  had  a  temDle  to  Hercules 
Rhinokoloustes  (cutter  oft  ot  noses)  be- 
cause he  cut  off  those  of  the  Orchomo- 
nian  ambassadors."  When  Trelawny's 
men  in  the  cave  declared  they  would  roast 
his  assassin  before  a  slow  fire,  Finlay  says : 
"This  was  no  idle  threat,  for  it  had  been 
done  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  that 
sanguinary  war."  He  was  nursed  during 
his  recovery  by  his  young  wife,  the  half- 
sister  of  Odysseus — Tarsitsa  Kam£nou — 
of  whom  too  little  is  known.  A  random 
French  writer,  Eugene  de  Villeneuve,  who 
published  at  Brussels  in  1827  his  Journal 
Fait  en  Grece  pendant  les  Annies  1824- 
1826,  says  therein  (July  30,  1825)  : 

"  I  saw  Trelawny  at  Athens ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  hardly  fourteen 
years  old,  but  lovely  as  an  angel.  She 
bore  in  her  breast  a  pledge  of  love  which 
ought  to  attach  Trelawny  to  her  until 
death,  and  she  spoke  English  with  surpris- 
ing facility.  Trelawny  told  me  the  story 
of  Fenton  and  his  wounds  ;  he  said  he 
would  go  to  Zante  to  be  healed  com- 
pletely, for  they  still  much  annoyed  him. 
Then  he  would  return  to  the  cavern,  which 
he  never  meant  to  abandon  till  he  could 
bring  away  from  it  his  treasure,  his  friends, 
and  the  rest  of  his  wife's  family.  It  was 
when  Odysseus  was  proscribed  and  a 
fugitive  that  he  married  the  sister."  * 

The  details  of  Byron's  last  illness  are 
painful,  since  he  appears  to  have  been  im- 
properly treated  by  his  physician.  Bleed- 
ing was  then  in  vogue,  as  we  see  by  Tre- 
lawny's letter  to  Stanhope,  and  it  was 
urged  upon  the  patient  by  his  Piedmontese 
physician,  Bruno,  but  Byron  refused  more 
than  once.     In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Mil- 

*  Thii  would  indicate  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  the 
winter  of  1834-35,  for  Trelawny  was  wounded  June  5,  1825. 
Of  the  child  or  children  of  this  marriage  nothing  seems  to 
be  known ;  and  all  trace  of  Tarsi  tsa.  Trelawny  is  lost  in 
Greece,  so  far  as  I  could  learn." 
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and  on  the  third,  his  obsequies  were  per- 
formed at  Missolonghi,  where  his  body 
was  embalmed  and  his  heart  buried,  near 
the  graves  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  young  Mav- 
romichali,  and  Count  Normann,  a  Philhel- 
lene.  His  statue  now  stands  among  these 
graves  on  a  marble  pillar,  with  a  Greek 
elegiac  inscription,  not  remarkable  for 
poetic  merit,  but  testifying  to  the  gratitude 
of  free  Greece.  At  Amphissa,  where 
Stanhope  and  Odysseus  were,  similar  fu- 
neral rites  were  held,  and  a  Greek  priest, 
whose  remarks  appear,  badly  translated, 
in  Stanhope's  volume,  said,  nobly : 

'•  Those  enlightened  foreigners  who  add 
to  their  education  the  mild  sentiments  of 
humanity,  not  only  look  with  joy  on  the 
vast  progress  of  Greece  toward  emancipa- 
tion during  the  present  war,  but  they  have 
actually  contributed  to  our  success,  each 
in  his  own  way.  Not  content  with  stand- 
ing afar  off  and  wishing  us  good  fortune, 
many  of  them  have  joined  us  in  the  con- 
test, and  are  here  running  the  perilous,  glo- 
rious course.  Among  these,  lately  appear- 
ing, was  Lord  Byron  ;  whom  inexorable 
death  forbade  to  be  spared  a  partnership 
in  the  disasters  of  these  lands,  to  which 
formerly  he  turned  his  steps  in  order  to 
proclaim  to  distant  nations  their  glory  and 
their  shame.  He  refused  to  confine  to  a 
single  people  the  benefit  of  his  talents,  but 
condescended  to  display  them  wherever 
mankind  summoned  him  to  its  aid.  This 
single-hearted  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race  had  raised  him  to  a  glo- 
rious rank  among  those  of  his  nation  illus- 
trious for  their  virtues,  of  whom  Greece 
hopes  to  see  many  more  co-operating  in 
her  regeneration.  Having  thus  paid  our 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  virtues  of  By- 
ron, let  us  join  in  the  prayer  that  his  mem- 
ory may  be  eternal  with  us  and  with  the 
whole  world,  associated  as  it  must  ever  be 
with  reminiscences  of  Greece." 

This  prayer,  made  under  the  olive-trees 
of  Amphissa,  in  sight  of  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Parnassus,  has  been  well  answered. 
Whenever  the  thought  of  Byron  occurs 
to  the  mind,  the  heart  is  touched  with 
memories  of  his  love  for  Greece  ;  wher- 
ever the  stranger  wanders  in  that  roman- 
tic land,  its  scenery  recalls  the  English 
poet  who  best  described  it.  Byron's  mem- 
ory makes  the  wretched  morass  of  Misso- 
longhi a  place  of  pilgrimage  ;  his  death 
there  has  made  it  as  famous  as  the  remark- 
able defence  of  its  mud  walls,  in  which  an 
American  warrior,  Colonel  Miller,  had  a 
distinguished  share,  and  which  Trelawny 
sorrowfully  described  after  the  town  was 
captured,  in  1826.  Trelawny  was  in 
Zante,  scarcely  recovered  from  his  des- 
perate wounds,  and  wrote  for  publication 
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in  London  this  account  of  the  fall  of  Mis- 
solonghi (April  27,  1826)  :  * 

"  Missolonghi's  heroic  defence  for  five 
years — insulated,  unaided,  and  alone, 
standing  in  opposition  against  a  mighty 
empire,  a  paltry  fishing  town,  floating  on 
a  mud-bank,  inhabited  by  petty  traffickers 
— walled  in  with  mud,  defended  by  a  few 
almost  useless  cannon — has  keDt.  all  these 
years,  a  succession  of  immense  armies  in 
check,  and  stood  as  an  advanced  bulwark 
in  the  defence  of  his  country.  But  man  is 
not  omnipotent ;  heroes  are  not  immortal. 
The  garrison  had  been  so  reduced  by 
famine  as  to  feed  on  human  flesh  for  sev- 
eral days  ;  part  of  them  had  no  stomach 
for  this,  and  were  starving,  which  state  of 
things  led  to  the  resolution  to  set  fire  to 
the  town.  To  this,  it  seems,  they  added 
the  terrible  alternative  of  destroying  all 
their  women  and  children,  which  they  ef- 
fected by  collecting  them  over  a  mine  and 
exploding  it.  The  garrison  then  sallied 
out,  sword  in  hand." 

This  is  not  quite  exact — Trelawny  sel- 
dom was — but  the  truth  was  even  more 
startling.  The  sortie  of  the  garrison, 
April  23,  1 8 26,*  included  3,000  fighting 
men,  with  1,000  artisans,  and  5,000  wom- 
en and  children — the  whole  population 
being  9,000.  In  the  sortie  500  fell ;  600 
starved  to  death  in  the  retreat,  and  1.800 
cut  their  way  through  the  besieging  force 
— among  them  200  women.  The  savage 
Ibrahim  of  Egypt  boasted  of  3,000  heads 
of  the  slain,  and  3,500  women  and  chil- 
dren were  made  slaves.  Among  the  killed 
was  Dr.  Meyer,  a  Swiss  scholar,  who  had 
edited  Colonel  Stanhope's  Greek  newspa- 
per, and  who  was  the  special  friend  of 
Colonel  J.  P.  Miller,  of  Vermont — one  of 
the  heroes  who  cut  their  way  out,  with 
Nothi  Bozarris  and  other  Suliote  fighters. 
Colonel  Miller  had  fought  for  the  Greeks, 
is  Dr.  Howe  did,  from  1824  onward — 
neither  of  them  reaching  Greece  till  after 
Byron's  death.  Both  were  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  Byron,  and  each  brought  back 
to  America  a  souvenir  of  the  dead  poet — 
Howe  his  helmet,  which  now  hangs  in 
Mrs.   Howe's  Boston   house,  and  Miller 


*  Writing  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  September  17,  1835,  from 
Cephalonia,  Trelawny  said  :  "  I  have  just  escaped  from 
Greece  and  landed  here,  in  the  hopes  of  patching  up  my 
broken  frame  and  shattered  constitution.  Two  musket  balls, 
fired  at  the  distance  of  two  paces,  struck  me  and  passed 
through  my  framework,  which  damned  near  finished  me: 
but  'tis  a  long  story,  and  my  writing  arm  is  rendered  unfit 
for  service,  and  I  am  yet  unpractised  with  the  left.  I  shall 
be  confined  here  some  time.  I  need  rest  and  quiet,  for  I 
am  shook  to  the  foundation."  He  crossed  over  to  Zante, 
and  thence,  in  1876,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  complaining  of 
poverty — "bountiful  will  and  confined  means  are  a  curse." 
Though  only  thirty-four  (he  was  the  son  of  Charles  Tre- 
lawny and  Maria  Hawkins,  and  was  bom  in  London,  No- 
vember 3,  1792)1  he  began  to  look  forward  to  age,  and  wrote, 
"Old  age  and  poverty  is  a  frightful  prospect.  Poverty  is 
the  vampire  which  lives  on  human  blood,  and  haunts  its 
victim  to  destruction.  Hell  can  fable  no  torment  exceed- 
ing it— it  is  the  climax  of  human  ill.  You  may  be  cer- 
tain I  could  not  write  thus  on  what  I  did  not  feel." 
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naval  station,  lying  in  the  track  ot  the 
steamers  which  ply  between  Piraeus  and 
Nauplia,  by  way  of  ^Egina  and  Hydra.  Jt 
was  saved  by  Mrs.  Keith  from  the  great 
Chicago  fire  when  her  other  possessions 
were  lost — including  a  portrait  of  Colonel 
Miller,  painted  by  Haydon,  in  London,  in 
1840,  when  he  was  present  with  his  friends 
Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  at  the 
World's  Convention  of  Reformers,  in  Ex- 
eter Hall. 

Portraits  of  Byron  are   numerous,  but 


Lord  Byron.     From  a  sketch  by  Count  D'Orsay,  made  in 
May,   1823. 


few  of  them  seem  to 
nesses.  One  of  the 
Count  D'Orsay  at  G 
him  to  be  an  exact  1 
which  was  engraved 
Magazine  not   long 

Two  accounts  of  his 
personal  appear- 
ance and  conversa- 
tion at  Genoa, 
shortly  before  he 
sailed  for  Greece, 
are  curious,  and  lit- 


have  been  good  like- 
latest  was  drawn  by 
enoa  and  declared  by 
ikeness,  a  full-length, 
for  the  New  Monthly 
after  Byron's  death. 

tie  known.  One  of 
these,  by  an  Ameri- 
can tourist,  a  Vir- 
ginian, in  the  spring 
of  1823,  is  quite  ex- 
act, except  that  he 
understates  Byron's 
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height,  which  was 
five  feet  eight  inch- 
es. Our  country- 
man says  .  "  He  is 
about  five  feet  six 
inches  high  ;  his 
body  is  small  and 
his  right  leg  shrunk, 
and  about  two  inch- 
es shorter  than  the 
other ;  his  head  is 
bevond  description 


fine.  West's  like- 
ness is  pretty  good  ; 
but  no  other  head  I 
ever  saw  of  him  is 
in  the  least  like  him. 
His  forehead  is 
high,  and  smaller  at 
the  top  than  below  ; 
the  likenesses  are 
just  the  opposite. 
His  hair,  which  had 
formerly  hung   in 


<U     V 


beautiful  brown  ringlets,  is  beginning  to 
turn  gray  ;  he  being,  as  he  told  us, 
thirty-five  years  old.  His  eyes  between 
a  light  blue  and  gray,  his  nose  straight, 
but  a  little  turned  up ;  his  head  perhaps 
too  large  for  his  body.  .  .  .  He  flew 
from  one  subject  to  another,  and  during  an 
hour  and  a  half  talked  upon  at  least  two 
hundred  subjects — sometimes  with  great 
humor,  laughing  very  heartily  ;  at  length, 
looking  round,  he  asked,  with  a  quizzical 
air,  which  of  us  was  from  '  Old  Virginia.' 

I  bowed  assent  ;  then  followed  a 
catechism,  to  which  I  occasion- 
ally edged  in  an  answer.  •  Have 
you  been  in  England?  Is  Jef- 
ferson alive?  Do  you  know 
Washington  Irving  ?  He  is  de- 
cidedly the  first   English  prose- 
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writer  except  Scctt 
read  "Brace- 
bridge  Hall  ?  " 
No.  'Well,  if 
you  choose,  I'll 
lend  it  to  you  ; 
here  it  is.  Have 
you  any  Ameri-  {  (  } 
can  books  to 
lend  me  ?  I  am 
very  desirous  of 
reading  the 
"Spy."  I  intend 
to  visit  America 
as  soon  as  I  can 


Have 


Dr.  Jules  Van  Millingen  at  the  Age  of  Sixty.     Bom  1800,  died  1870. 


Byron's  Sivord  and  Yataghan  of Cofonel  Miller, 
as  they  hang  in   Chicago. 


The  other  account  is  by  an  English 
clergyman,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  alto  at 
Genoa : 

"The  first  impression  made  upon  me 
was  this — that  Byron  bore  the  least  pos- 
sible resemblance  to  any  bust,  portrait,  or 
profile  that  I  had  ever  seen.  That  of  Mr. 
Murray's,  from  which  most  of  the  prints 


seem  taken,  is 
not  one  in  which 
the  original  can 
be  recognized  at 
first  sight — per- 
haps owing  to 
the  affected  po- 
sition and  stud- 
ied air  when  he 
sat  for  it.  I 
never    saw    a 


countenance 
more  composed 
and  still,  or 
more  sweet  and 
prepossessing, 
than  his  ap- 
peared. His 
hair  was  begin- 
ning to  lose  its 
glossiness,  of 
which,  it  i<»  <u»iH 


he  was  once  so  proud  ;  and  several  gray 
hairs  were  seen,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety  to 
remove  them.  A  slight  color  occasionally 
crossed  his  cheeks,  and  when  I  related  an 
anecdote  of  a  lady  (Caroline  Lamb)  who 
said,  '  I  have  often  been  very  foolish,  but 
never  wicked'  —  at  hearing  this  a  blush 
stole  over  his  face,  and  he  said,  '  I  be- 
lieve her.'  There  was  nothing  eccentric 
in  his  manner ;  nothing  beyond  the  level 
of  ordinary  clever  men  in  his  remarks  or 
style  of  conversation." 

This  observer  was  a  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
he  was  accompanied  in  his  call  by  Aaron 
Burr,  the  American  exile,  who  afterward 
is  reported  to  have  given  Byron  this  val- 
uable  certificate,  in  talking  with  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  at  Gibraltar :  "  I  am  no 
judge  of  his  merits  as  a  poet ;  but  by 
(J — d,  sir,  be  it  every  way  a  gentle- 
man." 

Blaquiere  visited  Byron  at  Genoa  in 
April,  1823,  and  also  mentions  his  "  few 
white  hairs ; "  but  adds, "  His  eves  retain  all 
their  penetrating  brilliancy,  and  that  voice, 
with  which  you  were  so  impressed  at  Ven- 
ice, has  lost  nothing  of  its  impressive  tone 
and  flexible  quality."  Such  was  the  mem- 
orable Englishman  who  died  for  Greece. 


A  NEW  "TWICE-TOLD 
TALE,"  BY  NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 

By  F.  B.  SmwUrm. 


V 


btt 


eluded 
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N  the  years  that  succeeded  Haw- 
thorne's graduation  at  Bowdoin 
College,  he  was  most  industrious 
in  authorship,  but  with  no  success, 
and  the  tales  ht  then  wrote  he  was 
careful  to  suppress  in  after  days, — 
with  a  few  exceptions.  He  left  col- 
lege in  1835,  returned  to  Sa- 
lem, where  he  led  a  very  se- 
life,  and  in  1828  published 
hit  first  novel,  Fonskawe,  which  had  no 
purchasers,  and  was  so  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  author,  in  its  sheets,  that 
no  more  than  ten  copies  have  ever  been 
found  of  the  original  edition.  The  same 
fate  attended,  even  in  manuscript  some  of 
the  short  tales  and  sketches  of  Hawthorne, 
written  before  i8ag,  when  they  seem  to 
have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  printer 
for  publication,  but  were  withdrawn 
long  afterward  and  burned.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  there  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  the  first  real  appreciator  and  patron 
of  Hawthorne,  outside  of  his  own  family 
and  college  intimates,  Mr.  Goodrich — 
"Peter  Parley" — who  in  1837  began  to 
prepare  the  first  volume  of  that  interesting 
annual,  the  Boston  Token,  in  which  Haw- 
thorne first  won  public  recognition.  The 
first  of  these  annuals  came  out  in  January, 
1828; — the  last  was  issued  in  1843;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  every  one  of  the  earlier 
volumes  contained  something  of  Haw- 
thorne's,—but  for  ten  years  without  his 
name.    In  the  first  (itai)  the  only  sketch 

"that  seems  to  be  his  is  the  short  "Adven- 
tures of  a  Raindrop;"  the  volume  for  the 
next  year  is  not  before  me;  but  in  1831. 
along  with  his  undoubted  "Sights  from  a 
Steeple,"  appeared  two  that  no  one  has 
proclaimed  to  be  Hawthorne's  and  yet 
which  bear  his  inimitable  cachet.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned;  it  was  the  rough  and  humor: 
ous  sketch  which  he  afterwards  worked  up 
with  so  much  variety  in  "Dr.  Heidegger** 
Experiment,"  "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret," 
"Septimius  Felton,"  and  "The  Dollivcr 
Romance."     It  is  called: 

The    Haunted    Quack:    A    Talk    of    a 

Canal  Boat. 

By  Joseph  Nicholson. 

In  the  summer  of  18 —  I  made  an 
excursion  to  Niagara.*  At  Schenec- 
tady, finding  the  roads  nearly  impass- 
able, I  took  passage  in  a  canal  boat  for 
Utica.  The  weather  was  dull  and  lower- 
ing:. There  were  but  few  passengers  on 
board ;  and  of  those  few  none  were  suf- 
ficiently inviting  in  appearance  to  in- 
duce me  to  make  any  overtures  to  a 
traveling  acquaintance.  A  stupid  an- 
swer or  a  surly  monosyllable  were  all 
that  I  got  in  return  for  the  few  simple 

•It  DM  ill  the  lata  summer  of  1*30  that  Hawthorne  wrni 
through  Utica  and  Rochester  to  Niagara,  and  from  tlv-rc 
farthar  west  to  Detroit.  Sketches  of  different  points  in  < hi* 
jouraajr  ware  printed  by  him  from  time  to  time,  and  «•«• 
appear  in  hia  collected  work*.  He  had  previously  visited 
Martha' •  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  which  may  account  h>t 
Me  hare,  ia  ttua  sketch,  being  ascribed  to  that  regwa  nu 
Mr  origin. 
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Cilanville's  marvellous  book,  entitled, 
The  History  of  Witches,  or  the  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World  Displayed.  I 
began  to  peruse  it,  and  soon  got  so 
deeply  interested  in  some  of  his  won- 
derful narrations,  that  the  hours 
slipped  unconsciously  away,  and  mid- 
night tound  me  poring  halt  asleep  over 
the  pages.  From  this  dreamy  state  I 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  muttering, 
as  of  a  suppressed  voice,  broken  by 
groans  and  sounds  of  distress.  Upon 
looking  round,  I  saw  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  figure  of  a  man  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak,  who  was  lying 
asleep  upon  one  of  the  benches  of  the 
cabin,  whom  I  had  not  previously  no- 
ticed. I  recognized  him  to  be  a  voung 
man  with  whose  singular  appearance 
and  behavior  during  the  day  I  had 
been  struck.  He  was  tall  and  thin  in 
person,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  with 
long,  lank,  black  hair  and  large  gray 
eyes,  which  gave  a  visionary  character 
to  one  of  the  most  pallid  and  cadaver- 
ous countenances  I  had  ever  beheld. 
Since  he  had  come  on  board  he  had 
appeared  restless  and  unquiet,  keep- 
ing away  from  the  table  at  meal  times 
and  seeming  averse  from  entering  into 
conversation  with  the  passengers. 
Once  or  twice,  on  catching  my  eye, 
he  had  slunk  away,  as  if,  conscience- 
smitten  by  the  remembrance  of  some 
crime,  he  dreaded  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
a  fellow  mortal.  From  this  behavior  I 
suspected  that  he  was  either  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  or  else  a  little  disordered 
in  mind,  and  had  resolved  to  keep  my 
eye  on  him  and  observe  what  course  he 
should  take  when  we  reached  Utica. 

Supposing  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
now  under  the  influence  of  nightmare, 
I  got  up  with  the  intention  of  giving 
him  a  shake  to  rouse  him,  when  the 
words  "murder,"  "poison,"  and  others 
of  extraordinary  import,  dropping  un- 
connectedly  from  his  lips,  induced  me 
to  stay  my  hand.  "Go  away  I  go 
away!"  exclaimed  he,  as  if  conscious 
of  my  approach,  but  mistaking  me  for 
another.  "Why  do  you  continue  to 
torment  me?  If  I  did  poison  you,  I 
didn't  mean  to  do  it,  and  they  can't 
make  that  out  more  than  man- 
slaughter. Besides,  what's  the  use  of 
haunting  me  now?  Ain't  I  going  to 
give  myself  up,  and  tell  all?  Begone, 
I  say,  you  bloody  old  hag,  begone  I" 
Here  the  bands  of  slumber  were 
broken  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
and  with  a  wild  expression  of  counte- 
nance and  a  frame  shaking  with  emo- 
tion, he  started  from  the  bench  and 
stood  trembling  before  me. 
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Though  convinced  that  he  was  a 
criminal,  I  could  not  help  pitying  him 
from  the  forlorn  appearance  he  now 
exhibited.  As  soon  as  he  had  col- 
lected his  wandering  ideas,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  read  in  my  countenance  the 
mingled  sentiments  of  pity  and  abhor- 
rence with  which  I  regarded  him. 
Looking  anxiously  around,  and  seeing 
that  we  were  alone,  he  drew  the  corner 
of  the  bench  towards  me,  and  sitting 
down,  with  an  apparent  effort  to  com- 
mand his  feelings,  thus  addressed  me. 
His  tone  of  voice  was  calm  and  dis- 
tinct; and  his  countenance,  though 
deadly  pale,  was  composed. 

"I  see,  sir,  that  from  what  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  uttered  in  my  dis- 
turbed sleep,  you  suspect  me  of  some 
horrid  crime.  You  are  right.  My 
conscience  convicts  me,  and  an  awful 
nightly  visitation,  worse  than  the 
waking  pangs  of  remorse,  compels  me 
to  confess  it.  Yes,  I  am  a  murderer. 
I  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  blot- 
ting out  the  life  of  a  fellow  being  from 
the  page  of  human  existence.  In  these 
pallid  features  you  may  read  en- 
stamped,  in  the  same  characters  which 
the  first  murderer  bore  upon  his  brow, 
—  Guilt,  guilt,  guilt!" 

Here  the  poor  young  man  paused, 
evidently  agitated  by  strong  internal 
emotion.  Collecting  himself,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  moments,  he  thus  con- 
tinued: 

"Yet  still,  when  you  have  heard  my 
sad  story,  I  think  you  will  bestow 
upon  me  your  pity.  I  feel  that  there  is 
no  peace  for  me,  until  I  have  disbur- 
dened my  mind.  Your  countenance 
promises  sympathy.  Will  you  listen 
to  my  unhappy  narrative?" 

My  curiosity  being  strongly  excited 
by  this  strange  exordium,  I  told  him 
I  was  ready  to  hear  whatever  he  had 
to  communicate.  Upon  this  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows: 

"My  name  is  Hippocrates  Jenkins. 
I  was  born  in  Nantucket,  but  mv  father 
emigrated  to  these  parts  when  I  was 
young.  I  grew  up  in  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  villages  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal.  My  father  and  mother 
both  dying  of  the  lake  fever,  I  was 
bound  apprentice  to  an  eminent  oper- 
ative in  the  boot  and  shoe  making  line, 
who  had  lately  come  from  New  York. 
Would  that  1  had  remained  content 
with  this  simple  and  useful  profession! 
Would  that  I  had  stuck  to  my  waxed 
ends  and  awl,  and  never  undertaken 
to  cobble  up  people's  bodies!  But  my 
legs  grew  tired  of  being  trussed  be- 
neath    my     haunches;     my     elbows 
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death  was  less  busy  in  its  doings,  or 
funerals  scarcer  during  his  dynasty; 
but  only  that  he  had,  by  some  means 
or  other,  contrived  to  force  all  those 
who  had  ventured  to  contest  the  palm 
with  him  to  quit  the  field.     He  was 
large  and  robust  in  person,  and  his 
ruby  visage  showed  that,  if  he  grew 
fat  upon  drugs,  it  was  not  by  swal- 
lowing them   himself.     It  was  never 
very   exactly   ascertained    from    what 
college  the  Doctor  has  received   his 
diploma;  nor  was  he  very  forward  to 
exhibit  his  credentials.     When   hard 
pressed,  however,  he  would  produce  a 
musty  old  roll  of  parchment,  with  a 
red  seal  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been    the    identical    diploma    of    the 
great   Boerhaave   himself,    and    some 
cramp  manuscript  of  a  dozen  pages  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  said  by  the  Doc- 
tor to   be   his   Greek   thesis.     These 
documents    were    enough    to    satisfy 
the  doubts  of  the  most  sceptical.     By 
the   simple   country    people,   far  and 
near,    the    Doctor    was    regarded,    in 
point  of  occult  knowledge  and  skill, 
as  a  second  Faustus.     It  is  true  the 
village  lawyer,  a  rival  in  popularity, 
used    to    whisper   that   the    Doctor's 
Greek  thesis  was  nothing  but  a  bun- 
dle of  prescriptions  for  the  bots.  wind- 
galls,    spavins    and    other    veterinary 
complaints,  written  in  high  Dutch  by 
a  Hessian  horse  doctor;  that  the  di- 
ploma   was    all    a    sham,    and    thai 
Ephraim  was  no  more  a  doctor  than 
his  jackass.    But  these  assertions  were 
all  put  down  to  the  score  of  envy  on 
the  part  of  the  lawyer.     Be  this  as  it 
may,  on  the  strength  of  one  or  two 
remarkable  cures,  which  he  was  said 
to   have  performed,   and   by   dint   of 
wheedling  some  and  bullying  others, 
it  was   certain   that    Ramshorne   had 
worked  himself  into  a  very  good  prac- 
tice.   The  Doctor  united  in  his  own 
person   the   attributes   of   apothecary 
and  physician;  and  as  he  vended  as 
well  as  nrescribed  his  own  druirs.  it 
was  not  his  interest  to  stint  his  patients 
in  their  enormous  boluses  or  nauseous 
draughts.    His  former  medical  student 
had  been  worried  into  a  consumption 
over  the  mortar  and  pestle;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  pitched  upon 
me  for  his  successor. 

"By  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends, 
I  was  fitted  out  with  the  necessary 
requisitions  for  my  metamorphosis. 
The  Doctor  required  no  fee,  and,  in 
consideration  of  certain  little  services 
to  be  rendered  him,  such  as  taking 
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care  of  his  horse,  cleaning  his  boots, 
running  errands,  and  doing  little  jobs 
about  the  house,  had  promised  to 
board  and  lodge  me,  besides  giving 
me  my  professional  education.  .  So, 
with  a  rusty  suit  of  black  and  an  old 
plaid  cloak,  behold  equipped  the  dis- 
ciple of  /Esculapius. 

"I  cannot  describe  my  elation  of 
mind  when  I  found  myself  fairly  in- 
stalled in  the  Doctor's  office.  Golden 
visions  floated  before  my  eyes.  I  fan- 
cied my  fortune  already  made,  and 
blessed  my  happy  star  that  I  had  fallen 
under  the  benign  influence  of  so  muni- 
ficent a  patron. 

"The    Doctor's    office,    as    it    was 
called  par  excellence,  was  a  little  nook 
of   a   room,    communicating    with    a 
larger    apartment    denominated    the 
shop.    The  paraphernalia  of  this  latter 
place  had  gotten  somewhat  into  disor- 
der since  the  last  student  had  gone 
away,  and  I  soon  learned  that  it  was  to 
be  my  task  to  arrange  the  heteroge- 
nous mass  of  bottles,  boxes  and  galli- 
pots, that  were  strewed  about  in  pro- 
miscuous confusion.   In  the  office  there 
was  a   greater  appearance  of  order. 
A  small  regiment  of  musty  looking 
books   were  drawn  up   in   line  on  a 
couple   of   shelves,    where,   to   judge 
from    the    superincumbent    strata    of 
dust,  they  appeared  to  have  peacefully 
reposed  for  many  years.     A  rickety 
wooden  clock,  which  the  Doctor  had 
taken  in  part  payment  from  a  pedlar, 
and  the  vital  functions  of  which,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  had  long  since 
ceased  to  act,  stood  in  one  corner.    A 
mouldv  olaster  bust  of  some  unknown 
wormy,  a  tew  Dottles  ot  nickieci  ann 
one  or  two  dried  specimens  of  morbid 
anatomy,  a  small  chest  of  drawers,  a 
table  and  a  couple  of  chairs  completed 
the   furniture  of   this   sanctum.     The 
single  window  commanded  a  view  of 
the  churchyard,*  in  which,  it  was  said, 
many  of  the  Doctor's  former  patients 
were    quietly    slumbering.      With    a 
feeling  of  reverence  I  ventured  to  dis- 
lodge one  of  the  dusty  tomes,  and  be- 
gan to  puzzle  out  the  hard  words  with 
which   it  abounded;   when   suddenly, 
as  if  he  had  been  conjured  back,  like 
the  evil  one  by  Cornelius  Agrippa's 
book,   the  Doctor  made  his  appear- 
ance.    With  a  gruff  air  he  snatched 
the  volume  from  my  hands  and,  tell- 
ing me  not  to  meddle  with   what  I 
could  not  understand,  bade  me  go  and 
take  care  of  his  horse,  and  make  haste 

,,  *.  ^J"'s   same   peculiarity  of    situation    is   found   in    Dr. 
Gnmihawe's  apartment,  and  in  the  Dollivtr  Romance. 
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bottle  of  vinegar  and  alum,  with  a  lit- 
tle rosewater  to  give  it  a  flavor,  yclept 
the  Anti-scrofulous  Abstergent  Lo- 
tion, brought  twice  that  sum.  I 
longed  for  the  day  when  I  should  dis- 
pense my  own  medicines,  and  in  my 
hours  of  castle-building  looked  for- 
ward to  fortunes  far  beyond  those  of 
the  renowned  Dr.  Solomon.  Alas! 
my  fond  hopes  have  been  blighted  in 
the  bud.  I  have  drunk  deeply  of  the 
nauseous  draught  of  adversity,  and 
been  forced  to  swallow  many  bitter 
pills  of  disappointment. 

"But  I  find  I  am  beginning  to  smell 
of  the  shop.  I  must  return  to  my  sad 
tale.  The  same  accident,  which  not 
unfrequently  before  had  put  a  stop  to 
the  Doctor's  patients'  taking  any  more 
of  his  nostrums,  at  length  prevented 
him  from  reaping  any  longer  their 
golden  harvest.  One  afternoon,  after 
having  dined  with  his  friend,  Squire 
Gobbledown,  he  came,  home,  and 
complained  of  not  feeling  very  well. 
By  his  directions,  I  prepared  for  him 
some  of  his  Elixir  Sanitatis,  composed 
of  brandy  and  bitters,  of  which  he 
took  an  inordinate  dose.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  before  bedtime,  in  spite  of 
all  the  drugs  in  the  shop,  which  I  poured 
down  with  unsparing  hand,  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  In  three  days, 
Ramshorne  was  quietly  deposited  in 
the  churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  those 
he  had  sent  there  before  him. 

"Having  resided  with   the   Doctor 
for  several  years,  I  had  become  pretty 
well  known  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood, particularly  among  the  old  la- 
dies, whose  good  graces  I  had  always 
sedulously  cultivated.     I  accordindv 
resolved  to  commence  quacking  —  I 
mean   practising  —  on    my   own    ac- 
count.  Having  obtained  my  late  mas- 
ter's stock  of  drugs  from  his  widow  at 
an  easy  rate,  and  displaying  my  own 
name  in   golden   letters   as   his   suc- 
cessor, to  work  I  went,  with  the  inter- 
nal resolve  that  where  Ramshorne  had 
given  one  dose,  I  would  give  six.    For 
a  time  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon 
me,  and  everything  went  on  well.    All 
the  old  women  were  loud  in  sounding 
my  praises,  far  and  near.    The  medica- 
ments of  my  master  continued  to  be 
in  demand;  and   treacle,  brick  dust 
and  alum  came  to  a   good   market. 
Some    drawbacks,    however,    I     oc- 
casionally   met    with.     Having    pur- 
chased   the     patent     right     of     one 
of  Thomson's  steam  baths,  in  my  first 
experiment  I  came  near  flaviner  alive 
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a  rheumatic  tanner,  who  had  submit-     £  u  a 
ted  himself  to  the  operation.    By  an     g  E  § 
unfortunate  mistake  in  regulating  the 
steam,  he  was  nearly  parboiled ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  thickness  of  his 
hide  alone  preserved  his  vitals  unin- 
jured.    I  was  myself  threatened  with 
the  fate  of  Marsyas,  by  the  enraged 
sufferer,  which  he  was  happily  pre- 
vented from  attempting  to  inflict  by  a 
return  of  his  malady,  which  has  never 
since  left  him.    I,  however,  after  this 
gave  up  steaming,  and  confined  my- 
self to  regular  practice. 

"At  length,  either  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty wearing  off,  or  people  beginning 
to  discover  the  inefficiency  of  the  old 
nostrums,  I  was  obliged  to  exert  my 
wit  to  invent  new  ones.  These  I  gen- 
erally took  the  precaution  to  try  upon 
cats  or  dogs  before  using  them  upon 
the  human  system.  They  were,  how- 
ever, mostly  of  an  innocent  nature, 
and  I  satisfied  my  conscience  with  the 
reflection  that,  if  they  did  no  good, 
they  could  at  least  do  no  harm.  Hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  me,  could 
I  always  have  done  thus.  Meeting 
with  success  in  my  first  efforts,  I  by 
degrees  ventured  upon  more  active 
ingredients.  At  length,  in  an  evil 
hour,  I  invented  a  curious  mixture, 
composed  of  forty-nine  different  arti- 
cles, lhis  1  dubbed  in  high-ttowing 
terms,  'The  Antidote  to  Death,  or  the 
Eternal  Elixir  of  Longevity,'  know- 
ing full  well  that,  though  a  rose  might 
smell  as  sweet- by  any  other  name,  yet 
would  not  my  drugs  find  as  good  a 
sale  under  a  more  humble  title.  This 
cursed  compound  proved  the  antidote 
to  all  my  hopes  of  success.  Besides 
forcing  me  to  quit  the  village  in  a  con- 
founded hurry,  it  has  embittered  my 
life  ever  since,  and  reduced  me  to  the 
ragged  and  miserable  plight  in  which 
you  see  me. 

"I  dare  say  you  have  met  with  that 
species  of  old  women,  so  frequent  in 
all  country  towns,  who,  seeming  to 
have  outlived  the  common  enjoy- 
ments of  life  and  outworn  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  excitement,  seek  fresh 
stimulus  in  scenes  of  distress,  and  ap- 
pear to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  be- 
holding the  varieties  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  misery.  One  of  the  most 
noted  characters  in  the  village  was  an 
old  beldam  of  this  description.  Gran- 
ny Gordon  (so  she  was  familiarly 
called)  was  the  rib  of  the  village  Vul- 
can, and  the  din  of  her  eternal  tongue 
was  only  equalled  by  the  ringing  of 
her  husband's  anvil.    Thin  and  with-     fc  5  S 13  £  W  *a 
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about  its  ettects;  but  trusting  to  the 
toughness  of  the  old  woman's  system, 
I  ventured  to  send  a  potion,  with  di- 
rections to  take  it  cautiously.  Not 
many  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the 
messenger  returned,  in  breathless 
haste,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Gordon  was 
much  worse  and  that,  though  she  had 
taken  all  the  stuff,  they  believed  she 
was  dying.  With  a  vague  foreboding 
of  evil,  I  seized  my  hat  and  hastened, 
to  the  blacksmith's.  On  entering  the 
chamber  my  eyes  were  greeted  with 
a  sad  spectacle.  Granny  Gordon,  bol- 
stered up  in  the  bed,  holding  in  her 
hand  the  bottle  I  had  sent  her,  drained 
of  its  contents,  sat  gasping  for  breath 
and  occasionally  agitated  by  strong 
convulsions.  A  cold  sweat  rested  on 
her  forehead,  her  eyes  seemed  dim 
and  glazed,  her  nose,  which  was  usu- 
ally of  a  ruby  hue,  was  purple  and 
peaked,  and  her  whole  appearance  ev- 
idently betokened  approaching  disso- 
lution. Around  the  bed  were  col- 
lected some  half  dozen  withered  bel- 
dames, who  scowled  upon  me  as  I  en- 
tered, with  ill-omened  visages.  Her 
husband,  a  drunken  brute,  who  used 
to  beat  his  better  half  six  times  a 
week,  immediately  began  to  load  me 
with  abuse,  accusing  me  of  having 
poisoned    his    dear,    dear   wife,    and 

threatening  to  be  the  death  of  me  if 
she  died. 

"My  conscience  smote  me.  I  felt 
stupefied  arid  bewildered  and  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  patient  perceiving  me,  with 
a  hideous  contortion  of  countenance, 
the  expression  of  which  I  shall  carry 
to  my  dying  hour,  and  a  voice  be- 
tween a  scream  and  a  groan,  held  up 
the  empty  bottle  and  exclaimed: 
'This  is  your  doing,  you  villainous 
quack,  you'  (here  she  was  seized  with 
hiccup);  'you  have  poisoned  me,  you 
have'  (here  fearful  spasms  shook  her 
whole  frame);  'but  I'll  be  revenged; 
day  and  night  my  ghost  shall  haunt' 
—  here  her  voice  became  inarticulate 
and,  shaking  her  withered  arm  at  me, 
she  fell  back  and,  to  my  extreme  hor- 
ror, gave  up  the  ghost.  This  was  too 
much  for  my  nerves.  I  rushed  from 
the  house,  and  ran  home  with  the  dy- 
ing curse  ringing  in  my  ears,  fancying 
that  I  saw  her  hideous  physiognomy 
grinning  from  even-  bush  and  tree 
that  I  passed.  Knowing  that  as  soon 
as  the  noise  of  this  affair  should  get 
abroad  the  village  would  be  too  hot  to 
hold  me,  I  resolved  to  decamp  as  si- 
lently as  possible.     First  throwing  all 
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my  recently  manufactured  anodyne 
into  the  canal,  that  it  should  not  riie 
in  judgment  against  me,  I  made  up  a 
little  bundle  of  clothes  and,  taking  my 
seat  in  the  mail  stage,  which  was  pass- 
ing at  the  time  and  fortunately  empty, 
in  a  couple  of  days  I  found  myself  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York.  Having 
a  little  money  with  me,  I  hired  a  mean 
apartment  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
city,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  remain 
concealed  till  all  search  after  me 
should  be  over,  when  I  might  find 
some  opportunity  of  getting  employ- 
ment or  of  resuming  my  old  profes- 
sion under  happier  auspices.  By  de- 
grees the  few  dollars  I  brought  with 
me  were  expended,  and  after  pawning 
my  watch  and  some  of  my  clothes  I 
found  myself  reduced  to  the  last  shill- 
ing. But  not  the  fear  of  impending 
starvation  nor  the  dread  of  a  jail  are  to 
be  compared  to  the  horrors  I  nightly 

suiter.  Granny  Gordon  has  been  as 
good  as  her  word.  Every  night,  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  twelve,"  (here  he 
•looked  fearfully  around)  "her  ghost 
appears  to  me,  wrapped  in  a  red  cloak, 
with  her  grey  hairs  streaming  from 
beneath  an  old  nightcap  of  the  same 
color,  brandishing  the  vial  and  accus- 
ing me  of  having  poisoned  her.  These 
visitations  have  at  length  become  so 
insupportable,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
return  and  give  myself  up  to  justice; 
for  I  feel  that  hanging  itself  is  better 
than  this  state  of  torment." 

Here  the  young  man  ceased.  I 
plainly  saw  that  he  was  a  little  disor- 
dered in  his  intellect.  '  To  comfort 
him,  however,  I  told  him  that  if  he 
had  killed  fifty  old  women  they  could 
do  nothing  to  him,  if  he  had  done  it 
professionally;  and  as  for  the  ghost, 
we  would  take  means  to  have  that  put 
at  rest,  when  we  reached  Utica. 

About  the  grey  of  the  morning  we 
arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination. 
My  protege  having  unburdened  his 
mind  seemed  more  at  his  ease  and, 
taking  a  mint  julep,  prepared  to  ac- 
company me  on  shore.  As  we  were 
leaving  the  boat,  several  persons  in  a 
wagon  drove  down  to  the  wharf.  As 
soon  as  my  companion  observed 
them,  he  exclaimed  with  a  start  of  sur- 
prise, "Hang  me,  if  there  isn't  old  Gra- 
ham the  sheriff,  with  Lawyer  Dickson 
and  Bill  Gordon,  come  to  take  me." 
As  he  spoke,  his  foot  slipping,  he  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  backward  into  the 
canal.  We  drew  him  from  the  water, 
and  as  soon  as  the  persons  in  the 
wagon   saw    him,   they   one  and   all 
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not  been  haunted  by  a  veritable  ghost. 
Wishing  to  obtain  a  further  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  scene,  I  accom- 
panied them  to  the  tavern.  A  plain 
looking  man  in  farmer's  dress,  who 
was  of  the  party,  confirmed  what  the 
blacksmith  had  said  as  to  the  sup- 
posed death  of  his  wife  and  her  subse- 
quent recovery.  "She  was  only  in  a 
swoond,"  said  he,  "but  came  to,  soon 
after  the  Doctor  had  left  her."  He 
added  that  it  was  his  private  opinion 
that  she  would  now  last  forever.  He 
spoke  of  Hippocrates  as  a  "nation 
smart  doctor,  who  had  a  power  of 
laming,  but  gave  severe  doses." 

After  discussing  a  good  breakfast, 
my  young  friend  thanked  me  for  the 
sympathy  and  interest  I  had  taken  in 
his  behalf.  He  told  me  he  intended 
returning  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. I  admonished  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  exhibition  of  his  patent 
medicines,  telling  him  that  all  old 
women  had  not  nine  lives.  He  shook 
hands  with  me  and, gaily  jumping  into 
the  wagon,  rode  off  with  his  friends. 

None  familiar  with  Hawthorne's  style  in 
its  various  development,  from  youth  to 
age,  can  fail  to  recognize  him  in  this  odd 
sketch.  It  most  resembles,  of  his  acknowl- 
edged works,  that  singular  piece  of  his 
early  writing,  "Mr.  Higginbotham's  Catas- 
trophe," and  dates  from  a  period  when  the 
grotesque  and  whimsical  elements  of  Amer- 
ican life,  as  the  young  recluse  had  seen  it. 
were  more  impressive  than  they  continued 
to  be  when  his  inward  vision  grew  clearer, 
and  what  had  amused  him  as  odd  and  in 
consequent  aroused  a  deeper  interest  as  sin 
and  woe.  Nothing  could  be  closer  than  the 
observation  which  "The  Haunted  Quack" 
discloses:  no  trait  or  event  escapes  his  eye, 
and  the  most  insignificant  are  faithfully  set 
down,  as  if  for  his  notebook.  The  princi- 
pal figure,  the  quack,  is  mainly  a  repetition 
of  Eliakim  Abbott  in  "The  Story  Teller," 
who  is  thus  described  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  November,  1834;  "I  saw  a 
person  seated  on  the  grassy  verge  of  the 
spring,  with  his  back  towards  me;  he  was  a 
slender  figure,  dressed  in  black  broadcloth, 
which  was  none  of  the  finest  nor  very  fash- 
ionably cut.  Though  I  piqued  myself,  at  that 
period,  on  my  great  penetration  into  people's 
characters  and  pursuits,  I  could  not  decide 
whether  this  young  man  in  black  were  an 
unfledged  divine  from  Andover,  a  college 
student,  or  preparing  for  college  at  some 
academy."  The  same  youth,  in  different 
garb  and  of  a  merrier  nature,  appears  in 
"The  Seven  Vagabonds," — "a  neat  and  thin 
young  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty; 
his  drab  hat  and  green  frock  coat  with  vel- 
vet collar  were  smart,  though  no  longer 
new;  while  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  that 
seemed  needless  to  his  brisk  little  eyes 
gave  him  something  of  a  scholar-like  and 
literary  air." 

The  wide  variations  in  the  later  versions 
of  this  story  of  the  old  physician  and  his 
young  adept  (in  "Septimius  Felton"  and 
"Dr.    Grimshawe")    excellently     illustrate, 
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what  Hawthorne  makes  his  imaginary 
"Story-Teller"  say,  but  which  was  also 
true  of  the  novelist  himselfr  "I  cannot  re- 
member ever  to  have  told  a  tale  which  did 
not  vary  considerably  from  my  precon- 
ceived idea,  and  acquire  c:  novelty  of  aspect 
as  often  as  I  repeated  it.  Oddly  enough, 
my  success  was  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  conception  and 
accomplishment.  I  provided  two  or  more 
commencements  and  catastrophes  to  many 
of  the  tales;  but  my  best  efforts  had  a 
unity,  a  wholeness  and  *  separate  character, 
that  did  not  admit  of  this  sort  of  mechan- 
ism." In  1851,  introducing  some  of  his 
youthful  pieces,  Hawthorne  also  said:  "I 
am  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  earlier 
sketches,   both  because   mature  judgment 

discerns  so  many  faults,  and  still  more  be- 
cause they  come  so  nearly  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  best  that  I  can  achieve  now." 
"The  Haunted  Quack"  is  an  exception  to 
this  acute  remark. 

The  persistency  with  which  Hawthorne 
returned  to  this  type  of  the  shrewd,  brandy- 
bibbing,  learned  old  physician  (Dr.  Bulli- 
vant,  Dr.  Ramshorne,  Dr.  Heidegger,  Dr. 
Grimshawe,  Dr.  Portsoaken)  shows  how 
strongly  that  sort  of  character  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  fancy.  Though  a  mere 
quack,  old  Ramshorne  has  the  potentiality 
of  a  magician  in  him.  as  we  see  by  the  inti- 
mation contained  in  his  sudden  appearance 
to  take  the  musty  volume  away  from  his 
apprentice.  The  same  contempt  for  the 
meanness  and  triviality  of  village  life  which 
the  "Haunted  Quack"  evinces,  and  which 
is  frequent  in  Hawthorne's  tales,  is  more 
fully  and  crudely  manifested  in  one  of  his 
earliest  preserved  stories,  "The  Modern 
Job,  ox  the  Philosopher's  Stone,"  printed 
I  in  the  Token  for  1834.  This  diffuse  and 
juvenile  piece  is  chiefly  recognizable  as 
Hawthorne's  by  a  few  touches  of  felicitous 
description,  and  by  his  happily  humorous 
titles  for  persons  and  places.  The  gossip- 
ing village  is  "Tattleborough,"  the  ruined 
mill  is  at  "Bubbleton,"  the  villagers  arc 
Doctor  "Longleech,"  Squire  "Closefee," 
Colonel  "Fourthproof,"  Deacon  "Pitch- 
pipe,"  Miss  Charity  "Harkwell,"  "Twig- 
more,"  the  schoolmaster,  etc.  There  are 
enough  of  these  uncollected  tales  and 
sketches  of  the  Salem  recluse,  written  in 
the  ten  years  from  1825  to  1835,  to  fill  a 
small  volume;  and  though  few  of  them 
would  come  near  the  grace  of  style  and  the 
depth  of  thought  which  mark  his  acknowl- 
edged writings,  all  are  valuable  for  the  light 
they  cast  on  his  mental  methods  and  his 
formation  of  a.  simple  and  masterly  manner 
of  writing. 

The  queer  name  chosen  by  Hawthorne 
to  represent  his  desire  for  obscurity  in  this 
instance  may  claim  a  moment's  notice. 
Park  Benjamin  said  of  him  (in  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine  of  October,  1836). 
"How  few  have  heard  the  name  of  Natnan- 
iel  Hawthorne!  He  does  not  even  cover 
himself  with  the  same  anonymous  shield 
at  all  times;  but  liberally  gives  to  several 
unknowns  the  praise  which,  concentrated 
on  one,  would  be  great."  He  called  him- 
self, at  different  periods,  "Oberon,"  "Allen 
Ashley  Royce,"  "M.  D.,"  "Aubepine,"  etc. 
Why  he.  chose  here  the  plain  title  of  "Jo- 
seph Nicholson"  cannot  even  be  conjec- 
tured. It  may  have  been  the  name  of  sonic- 
chance  companion  on  the  canal  boat,  or 
one  he  had  read  on  a  sienboard  in  Utica 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  writing  the  life  of  an  American  alienist  who  began  his 
observations  on  his  insane  countrymen  nearly  sixty-five  years 
ago,  and  traversed  Europe,  inspecting  asylums,  in  1837-8-9, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  saying  of  that  aged  Roman  who  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  third  generation  of  his  countrymen, 
"  It  is  hard  to  plead  my  cause  when  all  the  witnesses  of  my 
life  are  dead."  So  great  have  been  the  changes,  so  incessant 
the  progress,  in  the  study  of  insanity,  its  care  and  treatment, 
that  no  single  life,  however  prolonged,  can  be  justly  expected 
to  measure  them  or  keep  pace  with  them.  That  my  triend  Di\ 
Earle  did  so  in  a  marked  degree,  and  was  at  his  death  in  1892 
in  advance  of  his  survivors  in  some  points,  as  during  his  life 
he  had  been  before  his  associates  in  nearly-all,  is  one  of  his 
chief  claims  to  remembrance  by  those  who  knew  not  his  firm, 
gentle,  and  beneficent  personality.  But,  in  order  to  understand 
how  this  was  so,  the  reader  needs  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  insanity  and  its  treatment  in  America  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Sydney  Smith  used  to  speak  ot  certain  events  as  occurring 
"before  the  invention  of  common  sense"  ;  and  the  traditional, 
often  the  scientific,  treatment  of  madness  and  melancholy  in 
centuries  past  fell  within  that  absurd  period.  A  curious 
'edition  of  iEsop's  Fables  in  Latin,  printed  at  Exeter,  N.H.,  in 
1799,  contained,  for  the  edification  of  Dr.  Abbott's  pupils  at 
the  Phillips  Academy,  this  account  of  "  The  Doctor  who  took 
Care  of  Insane  Men  " :  — 

There  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  living  at  Milan  who  undertook  to 
cure  the  insane,  if  they  were  brought  to  him  before  a  certain  stage 
in  their  malady;  and  his  treatment  was  after  this  sort.  He  had  a 
court-vard  near  his  house,  and  in  it  a  pool  of  filthy  water,.in  Which 


he  tied  them  to  a  post,  naked.  Some  of  them  were  in  up  to  their 
knees,  some  up  to  the  middle,  others  deeper  still,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  madness ;  and  he  gave  them  water  treatment  in  this 
way  until  they  appeared  to  be  sane.  Now  one  man  was  brought 
to  him  among  others,  whom  he  set  in  the  water  up  to  his  thighs. 
After  a  fortnight  he  began  to  grow  sane,  and  begged  the  doctor  to 
take  him  out  of  the  puddle.  This  he  did,  and  so  relieved  him  of 
the  torment,  but  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  not  go  out- 
side the  court-yard.  When  this  condition  was  complied  with  for  a 
few  days,  he  allowed  the  patient  to  go  all  about  the  house,  only  he 
must  not  go  through  the  gate.  His  fellow-sufferers,  not  a  few,  re- 
mained in  the  water ;  but  he  took  pains  to  obey  the  doctor,  and  so 
recovered,  remembering  nothing  of  what  he  had  seen  before  he  was 
crazy. 

Stupid  as  this  treatment  was,  it  was  reason  itself  when  com- 
pared with  the  exorcism  of  demons  long  practised  by  the  rever- 
end clergy,  and  with  the  mystic  curative  quality  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Dymphna  at  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  first  observed  in  the 
eighth  century.  The  New  England  Puritans,  in  the  days  of 
Salem  witchcraft,  still  believed  in  demoniac  possession,  and 
had  few  remedies  but  the  "  dark  house "  of  Malvolio,  and 
prayers  by  the  parson,  for  the  frequent  insanity  of  ministers 
and  their  wives.*  Then  came  a  change  for  the  better,  though 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Rush's  profuse  bleeding,  and  the  aid  of 
cold  water,  chains,  and  the  whip,  all  which  seem  to  have 
been  in  use  in  the  first  American  asylum  for  the  insane, 
opened  at  Philadelphia,  under  Dr.  Franklin's  eye,  in  1752.  It 
was  there  that  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  an  acute  and  observant 
physician,  had  his  long  experience  with  the  insane,  which  bore 
ifruit    in    his    once    popular    and    still    interesting  work    on 

•The  clerical  profession  give  up  very  slowly  their  theories  of  mental  and  spiritual  things.  Dr. 
Hirsch,  in  his  "  Genius  and  Degeneration  "  in  answer  to  Max  Nordau,  cites  this  curious  recent  utter- 
ance of  German  parsons :  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  German  '  Union  of  Evangelical  Curates  of  the  Insane ' 
Rev.  Vod  Bodelschwingh,  while  admitting  that  medico-scientific  psychiatry  had  done  good  service  in 
the  recognition,  treatment,  and  cure  of  the  insane,  still  censured  it  as  at  bottom  materialistic  and 
temporal.  '  It  leaves  sin  and  grace,  conscience  and  guilt,  quite  out  of  sight,  and  does  not  recognize 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  brings  life  and  spiritual  health.  Speaking  broadly,  the  leas  the  bodily  physi- 
cian uses  his  materia  medka  in  mental  maladies,  the  better.  Such  things,  for  the  most  part,  otfl|r 
damage  body  and  soul.  The  bodily  physician  may  be  helpful  in  tha  care  of  the  insane,  but  the  prime 
thing  is  the  care  of  the  sick  soul ;  and  this  should  not  be  intrusiea  to  tne  physician  in  the  main.' 
There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  statement,  but  it  would  lead  to  practical  absurdities." 

"Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  published  in  1812.  Few  have  made 
more  valuable  observations  in  America  on  the  manifestations 
of  insanity,  yet  his  notion  of  treatment  was  but  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Milanese  doctor's.  In  mania  Dr.  Rush  recom- 
mended the  strait-waistcoat  or  the  "  tranquillizing  chair,"  pri- 
vation of  food,  pouring  cold  water  into  the  coat-sleeves,  and, 
lastly,  the  shower-bath  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This 
was  moral  treatment,  supplemental  to  bleeding.  He  adds, 
"  If  all  these  modes  of  punishment  fail  of  their  intended  effects, 
it  will  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  fear  of  death.  By  the  proper 
application  of  these  mild  and  terrifying  modes  of  punishment, 
chains  will  seldom  and  the  whip  never  be  required  to  govern 
mad  people." 

This  was  the  height  of  the  medical  profession  in  181 2,  after 
the  "  humane  revolution "  of  which  Rush  spoke  had  occurred 
under  Pinel  in  France  and  the  Quakers  of  York  in  England. 
He  exulted  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  "  the 
clanging  of  chains  and  the  noise  of  the  whip  are  no  longer 
heard  in  the  cells  of  the  insane.  They  now  taste  of  the  bless- 
ings of  air  and  light  and  motion  in  pleasant  and  shaded  walks 
in  summer,  and  in  spacious  entries  warmed  by  stoves  in  win^ 
ter."  He  favored  separate  hospitals  for  hard  drinkers,  and  the 
alternation  of  hot  and  cold  baths  to  shock  the  insane  into 
sanity.  But  his  great  specific  was  blood-letting,  which  he  car- 
ried to  high  figures  of  weight  and  frequency  of  withdrawing 
what  he  regarded  as  a  noxious  fluid.     His  example,  and  the 
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virility  and  vivacity  of  his  truly  benevolent  mind,  made  his 
doctrine  pernicious  for  half  a  century.  Dr.  Tuke  called  him 
"the  American  Fothergill,"  resembling  that  English  Quaker, 
he  thought,  "in  the  independence  of  his  practice,  in  acuteness 
of  observation,  in  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  in 
popularity  as  a  physician  in  a  great  city." 

To  Dr.  Rush,  who  died  in  1813,  succeeded  physicians  of  less 
mark,  but  who  improved  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  some  par- 
ticulars,—  Dr.  Wyman  of  the  McLean  Asylum  near  Boston  in 
1818,  Dr.  Todd  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  in  1824,  and  Dr.  S.  B. 
Woodward,  a  trustee  of  the  Hartford  Retreat,  but  in  1833 
superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Worcester,  estab- 
lished by  Horace  Mann  and  others,  a  year  or  two  earlier. 
It  was  from  Dr.  Woodward  that  Dr.  Earle  drew  his  first  in- 
spiration as  professional  alienist,  and  he  continued  to  regard 
him  as  greatly  instrumental  in  the  instruction  of  physicians 
and  the  guidance  of  the  public  respecting  insanity  and  its 
treatment.  He  retired  before  my  time,  and  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  him  with  later  alienists.  The  same  is  true  of 
Dr.  Brigham,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Todd  at  Hartford,  and  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  at 
Utica.  But  I  believe  the  superiority  of  both  was  less  due  to 
special  attainments  than  to  a  native  vigor  of  mind,  a  power  of 
will,  and  an  impressive  personality.  They  looked  forward,  and 
not  backward.  They  bettered  the  practices  which  they  found 
in  use,  and  they  undertook  popular  instruction  ;  but  they  made 
few  discoveries,  and  left  little  written  evidence  of  their  great 
usefulness.  Dr.  Brigham,  indeed,  left  more  of  that  than  Dr. 
Woodward  ;  for  he  founded  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  and  wrote 
much  for  it. 

The  younger  contemporaries  and  successors  of  these  pioneers 
were  mostly  known  to  me  personally,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Bell,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  gifted  with  the  New 
Hampshire  traits  of  courage,  energy,  and  good  will  to  mankind, 
along  with  a  little  more  culture  than  often  fell  to  his  rural 
contemporaries.  I  began  my  inspection  of  asylums  in  1863 
with  the  peculiar  establishment  of  Dr.  Rockwell,  soon  after 
visited  Dr.  Ray  in  Providence  and  Dr.  Butler  at  Hartford, 
knew  rather  intimately  Dr.  Gray  of  Utica,  often  saw  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride  and  Dr.  Chapin,  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Jarvis,  Dr.  Choate, 
Dr.  Tyler,  Dr.  Clement  Walker,  Dr.  Chandler,  and  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, to  mention  no  others.  Few  of  these  men  had  what 
would  now  be  thought  a  sufficient  medical  and  philosophical 
training  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  branches 
of  the  medical  and  psychological  art.  The  German  psychi- 
atrists, as  Dr.  Earle  discovered  in  1849,  had  far  exceeded  them 
in  preliminary  studies  and  systematic  thought.  But  most  of 
them  were  sensible,  practical  men,  who  had  learned  much  as 
assistant  physicians  or  superintendents  of  asylums  and  hospi- 
tals. Several  of  them  were  good  administrative  heads  of  what 
were,  in  one  aspect,  great  hotels.  A  few  were  good  organizers, 
and  still  fewer  were  good  writers.  Dr.  Ray  was  exceptional 
in  this  last  point.     His  mind  was  clear,  and  his  style  enviable. 

None  of  these  alienists,  however,  had  comprehended  the 
statistical,  economic,  or  even  the  sanatory  relations  of  the 
public  care  of  the  insane.  It  was  still  a  new  matter.  Experi- 
ence was  wanting.  Enumeration,  even  practical  definition  of 
the  insane,  was  lacking;  and,  while  their  number  was  much 
underrated,  the  likelihood  of  their  recovery  was  extremely 
overestimated.  The  asylums  were  few  and  small,  received  but 
a  portion  of  the  insane,  and  had  no  means  of  determining  the 
exact  physical  condition  of  the  patients  they  treated.  The 
microscope  had  hardly  begun  to  do  its  work  in  revolutionizing 
medicine.  The  localization  of  function  in  the  brain  was  in  its 
rudiments,  and  was  obscured  by  the  charlatanry  of  phrenology. 


The  classification  of  insanity  by  its  external  manifestations  was 
very  little  advanced,  and  had  to  be  the  study  of  each  alienist 
in  his  own  narrow  field  of  observation.  They  experimented 
with  medical  and  moral  treatment ;  and,  like  Dr.  Rush,  they 
formed  singular  notions  of  what  treatment  was  applicable  to 
the  mass  of  the  insane.  Still,  knowledge  advanced  under  their 
isolated  experiences.  They  communicated  facts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  public.  Unfortunately,  like  medical  men  in  all  ages, 
with  exception  of  a  few  physicians  of  genius,  they  took  guesses 
and  traditions  for  fact,  in  too  many  matters,  and  were  un- 
reasonably sanguine  of  good  results  from  specifics  or  hastily 
formed  systems  of  treatment.  Naturally  desirous  of  commend- 
ing their  beneficent  mission  to  the  great  public,  they  propagated 
the  hypothesis  that  all  the  insane  were  easily  curable,  if  only 
intrusted  early  to  their  care.  This  was  a  pardonable  illusion 
at  first.  It  passed  with  time  into  a  delusion  which  they  wished 
the  community  to  share  with  experts  who  began  to  have  their 
doubts  and  to  color  their  facts.  How  long  it  continued  to  be 
honestly  held  by  superintendents  who  made  careful  observa- 
tions would  be  hard  to  say;  but  such  men  should  have  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt,  since  their  purpose  was  good. 

Meantime  visible  insanity  increased  amazingly ;  and  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  public  for  its  better  treatment,  by  the  mis- 
sionary labors  of  Dr.  Woodward,  Miss  Dix,  and  others,  led  to 
the  building  of  many  new  asylums,  which  must  be  medically 
officered.  By  this  time,  though  the  real  nature  of  insanity  had 
been  but  little  studied,  young  physicians  perceived  that  the 
specialty  gave  an  opening  for  them  in  a  profession  where  it 
was  not  easy  to  get  a  bread-winning  position  for  general  prac- 
tice at  the  outset  of  their  career.  This  led  to  ambition  and 
intrigue  for  places  in  the  new  hospitals  and  asylums.  Personal 
favor  and  political  interest  came  in  to  promote  the  claims  of 
the  inexperienced  and  self-seeking,  and  a  class  of  physicians 
was  gradually  introduced  in  important  positions  who  had 
neither  the  mental  endowment  nor  the  high  moral  purpose  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  American  specialty.  The  pressure  for  ad- 
mission to  asylums  increased  with  the  growth  of  population 
and  wealth,  and  the  manifest  increase  of  insanity ;  and  the 
sound  principles  of  the  elder  alienists,  favoring  small  asylums 
and  greater  personal  care,  were  soon  set  aside,  at  first  on  the 
ground  of  economy  or  expediency,  and  then  because  great 
asylums  involved  larger  powers  and  wider  "  patronage  "  in  the 
hands  of  politicians,  medical  or  administrative.  Still,  the 
fiction  of  easy  curability  was  kept  up,  and  used  as  an  argument 
for  extracting  appropriations  from  legislative  bodies,  which 
were  then  expended  in  costly  structures,  from  which  the  insane 
derived  less  advantage  than  did  the  officials  who  inhabited  such 
palace-hospitals. 

Along  with  this  phase  of  the  specialty  went  a  kind  of  trade- 
unionism  in  the  heads  of  hospitals  and  asylum's,  excluding 
from  their  guild  persons  of  high  attainments  and  earnest  pur- 
pose, who  might  have  raised  the  tone  of  their  meetings  and 
improved  the  quality  of  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  which  was 
their  organ.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  concisely  inter- 
preted, when  the  first  Boards  of  State  Charities  were  created, 
with  a  general  power  of  inspecting  hospitals  and  asylums,  from 
1863  to  1870.  In  every  instance,  probably  the  heads  of  those 
establishments  opposed  the  visitation  and  resented  the  criti- 
cism of  the  earlier  Boards  of  this  class.  Instead  of  welcom- 
ing a  new  ally  (which  these  boards  soon  became,  in  the 
advancement  of  the  true  knowledge  of  insanity  and  an  im- 
provement of  its  treatment),  this  medical  trade-union  of  alien- 
ists received  them  as  meddlesome  critics,  and  at  first  thought 
to  put  them  down.  But  from  that  day  to  this  the  question  of 
insanity  has  gradually  acquired  a  fuller  and  wiser  discussion  in 
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America,  though  the  treatment  ot  patients  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  A  superficial  and  often  pompous  display  of 
knowledge  has  given  way  to  an  earnest  search  for  truth ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  (greatly  increased  as  they  are 
by  the  trebling  of  our  population,  the  muddy  tides  of  immigra- 
tion, and  a  fuller  discovery  of  the  statistical  facts)  are  now  faced 
with  a  better  scientific  and  practical  preparation  than  was 
possible  a  generation  ago. 

It  was  the  peculiar  merit  of  Dr.  Earle  —  in  some  respects 
a  good  fortune  rather  than  a  merit  —  that  he  began  his  special 
career  with  a  far  more  thorough  outfit  of  experience  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  never  neglected  the  means  of  keep- 
ing himself  in  line  with  the  thought  and  experience  of  coun- 
tries that  preceded  ours  in  the  improved  care  of  their  insane. 
He  was  what  Lloyd  called  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  "the  best  com- 
pound in  the  world, —  a  learned,  an  honest,  and  a  travelled  man  ; 
a  good  nature,  a  large  soul,  and  a  settled  mind."  When 
few  Americans  had  the  opportunity,  and  perhaps  none  the  in- 
clination, to  examine  the  care  of  the  insane  in  Europe,  he  ex- 
plored it,  and  that  twice, —  in  his  first  residence  abroad  and 
again  in  his  tour  of  discovery  among  the  German  asylums. 
This  placed  him  above  our  American  weakness  of  boasting  our- 
selves the  foremost  in  all  things,  as  we  are,  no  doubt,  in  some 
things.  It  broadened  his  knowledge,  and  still  more  his  recep- 
tivity, so  that  he  no  longer  took  for  granted  the  confident 
statements  of  the  narrow-minded,  while  he  left  a  margin  for 
facts  and  theories  that  were  new  to  him.  His  honesty  of  mind 
and  the  habit  of  his  religious  sect,  long  accustomed  to  look  on 
the  fashion  of  this  world  not  only  as  transient,  but  as  wrong, 
kept  him  from  swimming  smoothly  with  the  current,  as  so 
many  of  his  professional  brethren  did.  His  arithmetical  turn 
made  him  distrust  statistics  which  would  not  "  prove  "  the  result 
they  were  added  up  to  show ;  and  his  innate  frugality  caused 
him  to  look  at  the  wastine  of  public  money  on  palatial  poor- 
nouses  as  worse  than  a  blunder.  All  this,  which  kept  him 
back  from  advancement  in  the  art  he  so  well  understood,  was 
his  best  equipment  for  the  final  success  that  he  achieved.  His 
name  will  stand  higher  as  time  passes,  because  his  work  was 
done,  not  for  present  fame  and  emolument,  but  for  the  future 
good  of  a  large  and  unhappily  increasing  class  of  mankind.  A 
part  of  it  also,  his  refutation  of  the  fallacy  of  easy  curability, 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  contributions  thus  far 
made  to  the  science  of  insanity  by  the  hundreds  of  American 
alienists  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject. 

To  the  new  physiological  investigation  of  insanity  as  a 
corporeal  disease,  which  promises  better  results  than  it  has  yet 
furnished,  Dr.  Earle  was  perhaps  a  little  unjust.  He  had  seen 
so  many  loud  proclamations  on  this  subject  with  so  little  real 
accomplishment,  that  his  practical  good  sense,  joining  with  the 
conservatism  of  added  years,  made  him  less  hopeful  than  he 
would  have  been  before  i860.  But  it  will  probably  always  re- 
'    main  true  that  his  moral  methods  in  dealing  with  insanity  are 

I  for  the  greatest  good  of  all. 

The  accumulation  of  thousands  of  the  chronic  insane  in  nuge 
3  asylums  (so  foreign  to  all  the  principles  of  Dr.  Earle  and  his 
t    colleagues  of  thirty  years  ago)  led  him  to  modify  his  opinions 

II  in  some  respects.  In  his  address  at  the  Chicago  Conference 
of  Charities  in  1879,  he  admitted  that  chronic  asylums  are  a 

•  necessity,  but  pleaded  for  their  better  organization  so  as  "  to 
preserve  the  advantages  of  the  small  institution  with  the 
alleged  economy  of  support  in  the  large  one."  To  do  this,  he 
would  group  around  the  existing  hospitals  buildings  of  cheaper 
construction  ;•  and  he  would  exclude  from  asylums  the  insane 
who  need  no  such  restraint.  "  Many  patients,"  he  said,  "  are 
now  committed,  from  whom  society  has  nothing  to  fear,  and 


whose  best  interests  are  thus  promoted  because  they  have  no 
suitable  home."  Hence  a  movement  had  arisen  (in  Massachu- 
setts chiefly  promoted  at  that  time  by  Miss  Dix's  early  friend, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe)  for  placing  the  insane  in  family  homes,  as  was 
then  done  in  Belgium  and  Scotland  only.  While  anticipating 
little  reduction  in  the  over-population  of  asylums  from  this 
movement,  Dr.  Earle  with  his  native  candor  said :  "  We  per- 
ceive no  serious  objection  to  a  trial  ot  the  experiment.  Suc- 
cess sometimes  awaits  the  efforts  of  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
inspired  by  faith,  even  when  the  doubters  least  expect  it." 
As  time  elapsed  and  the  Family  Care  system  in  Europe  showed 
increasingly  good  results,  Dr.  Earle's  doubts  gave  way ;  and  he 
joined  in  recommending  that  the  hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
central  State  authority,  should  place  the  insane  in  Massachu- 
setts families.  He  went  beyond  existing  opinion  in  1890  (see 
page  278)  in  suggesting  this  family  care  for  convalescing 
patients, —  a  measure  he  had  found  working  well  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  in  1849. 

Thus  from  1835,  when  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  seriously 
considered  the  American  problems  of  insanity,  until  1890, — 
more  than  half  a  century  —  Dr.  Earle  was  foremost  in  favoring 
improvements  in  its  treatment ;  and,  where  he  doubted,  he  gave 
the  future  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  know  of  no  other  New 
England  reformers  of  whom  this  can  be  said  except  Dr. 
Howe.*  These  three  persons,  Dr.  Earle  earliest  and  latest, 
Dr.  Howe  with  the  quickest  insight,  and  Miss  Dix  with  the 
most  rapid  success,  appear  to  me  to  have  done  most  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  in  America. 

As  Dr.  Earle's  monumental  work  on  "  The  Curability  of  In- 
sanity "  is  still  in  print,  and  may  be  had  of  the  publishers  of 
this  Memoir,  there  seemed  to  be  no  occasion  to  quote  largely 
from  it.  For  a  similar  reason  the  "  Earle  Genealogy,"  being 
readily  accessible,  little  has  been  said  of  the  members  of  Dr. 
Earle's  family,  except  incidentally,  in  connection  with  his 
letters  and  the  events  of  his  long  life.  From  the  interesting 
communication  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  May,  a  companion  of  Garri- 
son, a  college  classmate  of  Dr.  Holmes,  and  for  many  years  a 
townsman  of  the  Leicester  Earles,  some  additional  information 
can  be  had  in  the  Appendix.  It  has  been  thought  best  to  re- 
print there  some  of  Dr.  Earle's  publications  of  a  time  long 
past,  and  a  few  of  his  later  papers.  So  copious  was  the  corre- 
spondence left  by  him  in  the  hands  of  his  executors  that  only 
a  small  part  of  it  could  be  used  in  this  volume.  Our  effort  has 
Deen  to  reproduce  in  some  degree  the  earlier  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  the  scenes  in  which  he  moved  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  in  order  to  give  that  interest  to  these  pages  which  the 
publication  of  a  correspondence  mainly  professional  or  of 
family  significance  could  not  so  well  impart. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  his  relations  with  his  family, 
and  the  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices  between  its  mem- 
bers, were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  cordial  and 
practical  character  of  the  Earles  of  Leicester,  the  Chases  of 
Worcester,  and  the  Buffums  of  Rhode  Island.  The  pecuniary 
independence  which  the  elder  Pliny  Earle  secured,  until  re- 
verses overtook  him,  was  achieved  by  the  diligence  and  good 
sense  of  his  son  and  namesake ;  and  his  possessions  were  used 
by  Dr.  Earle  to  encourage  excellence  in  others,  and  to  promote 
public  interests.  Portions  of  his  last  Will,  at  the  end  of  the 
Appendix,  will  prove  his  liberality  to  the  public ;  his  care  for 
those  who  needed  aid  was  no  less  liberal. 

The  portraits  in  this  volume  are  from  a  daguerreotype  taken 
about  1846  and  from  a  photograph  of  about  forty  years  later. 
The  steel  engraving  prepared  for  the  "  Earle  Genealogy "  and 

•Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  bom  Nov.  io,  1801,  died  Jin.  o,  1876,  m  the  fuuu  philunhroph* 
ud  revolutionist  of  Boston,  friend  of  the  blind,  the  poor,  ud  all  who  needed  help. 
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used  in  a  portion  of  this  edition  is  perhaps  of  1875  or  there- 
about. Without  being  so  speaking  a  likeness  as  the  later 
photograph,  it  has  some  merits  not  seen  in  the  other  two. 
The  early  daguerreotype  has  suffered  in  expression  from  fading. 
It  may  be  added  that  an  error  of  one  month  crept  into  the 
pages  that  mention  Dr.  Earle's  first  voyage  to  Europe,  which 
began  April  25,  1837,  and  not  March  25,  as  printed.  In  Dr. 
Earle's  brief  reminiscences,  page  383,  this  is  correctly  stated. 


f.  b.  s. 


Concord,  Sept.  12,  \l 


THOMAS   LEAVITT  AND   HIS   ARTIST   FRIEND,  JAMES  AKIN. 
[63]  By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


MONG  the  early  settlers 
of  Hampton,  though  he 
first  appears  as  a  follow- 
er of  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright in  his  Exeter 
plantation,  was  one  Thomas  Leavitt, 
probably  from  that  part  of  England 
where  Wheelwright  himself  lived 
(Lincolnshire),  or  farther  north, — 
from  whom  are  descended  some 
thousands  of  the  name  now  residing 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many 
of  other  names, — particularly  San- 
boms, — of  whom  the  present  writer 
is  one.  A  descendant  of  this  Thomas 
and  of  his  wife,  Isabella  Bland,  whose 
father,  James  Bland,  was  a  resident 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  was  Benjamin 
Leavitt,  a  land-surveyor,  living  in 
Hampton  Falls,  but  married  to 
Esther  Towle  of  Hampton,  a  de- 
scendant of  Anthony  Brackett,  a  fa- 
mous Indian  fighter. 

Their  youngest  son,  Thomas 
Leavitt,  born  in  1774,  and  commonly 
called  "  Squire  Leavitt,"  or  "Squire 
Tom  "  (from  his  long  holding  the  com- 
mission of  justice  of  the  peace,  first 
given  him  in  1805,  by  John  Langdon, 
when  governor  of  New  Hampshire) 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  por- 
traits of  him  and  his  wife  appear  on 
the  opposite  page,  drawn  by  his  South 
Carolina  friend,  James  Akin,  1808. 
A  daguerreotype,  taken  in  Boston 
about  1850,  is  so  unlike  that  they 
would  hardly  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the    same    person.      Yet    both 


were  good  likenesses, — the  first  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four,  the  other  when 
he  must  have  been  seventy-four,  or 
older.  I  remember  him  well  in  his 
later  years,  and  can  vouch  for  its 
accuracy  at  the  later  date, — cane, 
snuff-box,  and  all, — and  my  mother, 
his  eldest  daughter,  assured  me  that 
the  portraits  of  1808,  both  of  her 
father  and  mother,  were  then  true  to 
life,  in  feature  and  dress. 

The  artist,  James  Akin,  to  whom 
they  sat,  was  then  resident  at  New- 
buryport, and  drew  these  heads  when 
on  a  summer  visit  at  my  grandfather's 
house  in  Hampton  Falls,  but  he  was 
a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  a 
contemporary  of  that  better  Caro- 
linian artist,  Washington  Allston. 
Akin  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  state 
department  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
presidency  of  John  Adams,  and  when 
Timothy  Pickering  was  secretary  of 
state.  After  the  retirement  of  Pick- 
ering, in  consequence  of  his  quarrel 
with  Adams,  Akin  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed his  chief  to  New  England, 
where  he  established  himself  as  ar- 
tist and  engraver  at  Newburyport. 
He  had  practised  in  this  way  at 
Philadelphia,  and  continued  to  send 
out  numerous  engravings  for  many 
years,  both  from  Newburyport  and 
Philadelphia, — to  which  city  he  re- 
turned about  181 1,  and  there  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  earliest  of  his  caricatures 
which  my  grandfather  had  preserved 


THOMAS    LEAVITT,    ESQ. 


HANNAH   (MELCHER)    LEAVITT. 


was  of  Jefferson's  administration, — 
the  last  that  I  remember  was  of  the 
Oregon  dispute  with  England  in 
1846, — so  that  he  must  have  been  a 
caricaturist,  more  or  less  active,  for 
forty  years  and  upward.  It  seems  to 
have  been  his  amusement  rather  than 
his  occupation,  and  in  his  life  at 
Newburyport  it  was  also  his  way  of 
punishing  personal  enemies. 

Among  his  acquaintances  there 
were  Jacob  Perkins,  the  engraver 
and  inventor  (born  1766,  died  1849), 
and  Edmund  Blunt,  a  mathematician 


The   Skillet   Thrower. 


of  some  celebrity.  A  dispute  arose 
between  Blunt  and  Akin,  in  course 
of  which  Blunt  threw  at  Akin's  head 
a  heavy  iron  "skillet," — the  scene 
of  the  quarrel  being  a  hardware  shop. 
Akin  revenged  himself  by  drawing 
Blunt  in  a  comic  attitude,  hurling 
the  impromptu  weapon  ;  engraved  it 
on  copper,  entitled  it  ' '  Infuriated 
Despondency,"  and  not  only  circu- 
lated this  as  an  engraving,  with  some 
doggerel  rhymes  annexed,  but  sent 
his  caricature  to  England,  and  had  it 
painted  on  earthern  pitchers  and  ves- 
sels of  less  esteem,  which  came  over 
in  large  numbers  to  NewburvDort. 
and  were  mainly  bought  up  and 
broken  by  Mr.  Blunt  and  his  friends. 

A  Among    my   grandfather's    papers 

1  which  came  to  me  some  years  ago, 
I  found  a  copy  of  the  verses,  of  no 

I  great  merit,  but  worth  quoting  in 
part,  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of 

1  the  times,  early  in  this  century.  The 
engraving,  and  a  few  of  the  oitchers 
still  exist.     These  are  the  rhymes : 
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A   SKILLET  SONG.« 
(Written  In  the  Iron  Age.    Tune,"  Yankee  Doodle") 

In  Newburyport,  a  famous  place 

For  trade  and  navigation, 
A  man  was  slapped  upon  the  face 

For  uttering  defamation  ; 

Chords. 

And  people  will  remember  long 

The  story,  to  a  tittle, 
That  gave  rise  to  my  Muse's  song, 

About  an  iron  kettle. 

Yon  've  heard,  no  doubt,  a  prating  clown. 

An  ugly,  sland'rous  fellow, 
Revile  at  folks  thro'  all  the  town, 

With  one  eternal  bellow. 

Chorus,  as  above. 

But  sudden  he  was  made, — good  lack  I 

To  bawl  a  different  way,  airs ; 
With  thumps  which  brought  him  on  his  back, 

Crying  out,  "  You'll  raise  the  neighbors"  ; 
For  lo !  his  courage  now  had  fled, — 

He  'd  neither  strength  nor  spittle ; 
Like  Matthew  Lyon,  who,  'tis  said, 

Spit,— when  he  had  no  kettle. 

Such  clamor  soon  the  people  drew, 

Who  gathered  in  amazement ; 
When  through  the  crowd  the  skillet  flew, 

And  shattered  on  the  pavement. 

One  would  have  thought  yon  had  forgot 

The  tricks  of  Dalton's  kitchen  ; 
And  not  to  throw  a  dirty  pot, 

When  you  for  spite  were  itching; 

Because  it  is  a  greasy  thing 

Used  merely  to  boil  victual ; 
The  very  cook-girls  scorn  to  fling 

Their  dirty  iron  kettle. 

Now  this  in  Newburyport  is  made 

A  finable  offence,  sir. 
To  heave  a  skillet  at  the  head, 

On  whatsoe'er  pretence,  air. 

Chorus. 
Poor,  miserable  hobbling  wight, 

Your  dirty  tricks  have  failed,  sir, 
To  place  me  in  a  doleful  plight, — 

(Being  sure  I  'd  not  be  bailed,  sir.) 
For  the  grand  jury  soared  above 

A  verdict  low  or  little, 
Which  showed  they  *d  neither  fear  nor  love 

For  crnmble-toes  nor  kettle. 

This  will  be  thought  quite  enough 
of  Akin's  Muse.  We  gather  from  it 
that  he  had  resented  some  language  of 
Blunt  by  the  South  Carolina  method 
of  caning  him,  whereupon  the  Yankee 
had  retorted  by  picking  up  the  near- 
est missile  (they  were  in  a  hardware 
shop),  and  flinging  it  at  Akin's  head. 
Both  parties  then  went  to  law  but 
nothing  came  of  that  process. 

1  Edmund  March  Blunt,  the  hero  of  this  song  and 
caricature,  was  the  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Blunt, 
the  minister  of  Newcastle,  N.  H.,  and  by  his  grand- 
mother, a  descendant  of  the  Pepperrels.  Be  was 
born  in  Portsmouth  in  1770,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age,  dying  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1863.  His 
American  Coast  Pilot,  begun  in  1796,  some  ten  years 
before  this  affair  of  the  skillet,  had  gone  through 
twenty-four  editions  in  1870.  It  was  published  first 
at  Newburyport,  where  Blunt  was  in  trade,  and  had 
probably  employed  Akin  as  an  engraver. 


The  incident  which  occasioned  the 
caricature  of  ' '  Infuriated  Despon- 
dency," took  place  in  the  shop  of 
Josiah  Foster  on  State  street,  New- 
buryport, where  now  is  the  shop  of 
William  Jones.  The  cause  of  the 
quarrel  is  variously  related  by  tradi- 
tion, but  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
unwillingness  of  Blunt  to  pay  the  bill 
of  Akin  for  engraving  done  by  his 
order, — Blunt  being  credited  with 
some  unwillingness  to  pay  bills,  and 
a  turn  for  bad  language,  which  Caro- 
linians piqued  themselves  on  resent- 
ing by  violence. 

The  skillet  caught  up  and  hurled 
is  said  to  have  missed  Akin,  gone 
through  the  window  into  State  street, 
and  hit  Capt.  Nicholas  Brown,  then 
passing,  a  nephew  of  the  distin- 
guished sea  captain,  privateer,  and 
naval  commander,  Capt.  Moses 
Brown,  who,  before  his  death  in 
1804,  had  made  fifty-seven  voyages 
and  captured  many  armed  vessels. 
In  memory  of  his  uncle,  then  dead 
for  some  years,  Capt.  Nicholas  Brown 
took  to  England  a  big  pitcher,  with 
several  of  Akin's  designs  (among 
them  the  ship  Merrimac,  which  his 
uncle  had  commanded,  and  the  skil- 
let-thrower),  and  had  them  printed 
on  the  pitcher,  along  with  an  Eng- 
lish view  of  Nelson's  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  and  several  small  nautical 
figures. 

Capt.  Moses  Brown  was  born  at 
Salisbury  in  1742,  but  soon  removed 
to  Newburyport  for  such  short  sea- 
sons as  he  spent  on  shore ;  for,  mak- 
ing fifty-seven  voyages  in  sixty-two 
years,  some  of  them  lasting  a  year  or 
two,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  lived 
mostly  at  sea.  To  distinguish  him 
from  other  captains  of  his  common 
name,  he  was  known  in  foreign  ports 
as  "Gentleman  Brown,"  and  he  had 
gained  such  fame  in  sea-fights  of 
the  Revolution,  that  when  our  short 
naval  war  with  France  occurred,  in 
1798,  the  Merrimac  was  built  for  him 
at  Newburyport,  and  sailed  down  the 
river  for  which  she  was  named,  in 
the  autumn  of  1798.  She  remained 
in  the  navy  of  the  United  States  till 
1801,  when  Jefferson's  economy 
caused  her  to  be  sold.  She  was  re- 
christened  the  Monticello,  but  was 
soon  after  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod. 
To    perpetuate    her    memory    Akin 
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and  powdered  over  with  gold 
hoops,  and  wear  gold  bridles. 
The  crest  rests  on  a  wreath  of 
silk ;  it  is  the  upper  part  of  a 
leathcock,  with  spread  wings, 
>ainted  blue,  and  powdered 
vith  gold  hoops. 

This  odd  bit  of  heraldry  (in  the 
iwing  of  which  Akin's  style  is  to 
recognized),  and  the  great  Merri- 
under  full  sail,  are  the  triumphs 
irt  and  the  credentials  of  the 
1  owns  on  the  pitcher,  but  Capt. 
Nicholas  Brown  seems  to  have  hu- 
mored Akin's  wish  to  perpetuate  his 
feud  with  Blunt,  and  so  allowed  him 
to  sketch  the  skillet-hurler  on  the 
family  china.  He  also  carried  over 
orders  for  other  crockery  which  was 
to  show  Jefferson  milking  the  cow, 
at  whose  head  and  tail  Napoleon  and 
John  Bull  were  pulling  (a  design  of 
Akin's);  and  many  copies  of  "Infuri- 
ated Despondency."  As  these  arti- 
cles came  into  Newburyport,  and 
were  mostly  bought  up  and  broken 
by  the  Blunts,  this  pitcher  of  Miss 
Knapp,  by  virtue  of  its  being  a 
family  record,  escaped  destruction. 
So   did   a  few  of   the  smaller   ware, 


The   Record— Pitcher. 


seems  to  have  copied  a  bad  painting 
of  her  for  the  china  jug. 

Now  the  only  copy  of  Akin's  cari- 
cature of  Edmund  March  Blunt  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  for  engraving 
is  on  this  enormous  pitcher,  belong- 
ing to  Miss  Anna  Knapp  of  Newbury- 
port, where  it  is  a  mere  adjunct  to 
other  pictures,  forming  a  sort  of 
family  record  of  her  ancestors.  Her 
first  American  ancestor  on  one  side 
was  Henry  Lamprey  of  London  and 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  who  was  a  cooper, 
and  in  London,  about  1650,  was  a 
member  of  the  guild  or  company  of 
coopers,  whose  arms  are  painted  on 
the  pitcher  above  the  monogram  of 
Nicholas  Brown  and  Lucy  Lamprey, 
and  are  thus  described  heraldically  : 

"  Gvronnv  of  eight,  gules,  and 
sable,  on  a  chevron  between  three 
annulets  or,  a  grose  between  two 
adzes  azure ;  on  a  chief  vert,  three 
lilies,  slipped,  stalked,  and  leaved 
argent.  Crest. — On  a  wreath  a  demi- 
heathcock,  with  wings  expanded, 
azure,   powdered   with    annulets   or, 


in  the  beak  a  lily,  argent.  Support- 
ers, two  camels  gules,  bridled  or 
powdered  with  annulets  of  the  last. 
Mottoes,  'Love  as  Brethren,'  some- 
times, 'Guarde  Maria  Virgo.'  " 

To  explain  this  mysterious  descrip- 
tion, we  may  remember  that  the  up- 
per third  of  the  scutcheon  is  the 
"chief," — in  this  case  painted  green, 
and  bearing  three  lilies  in  a  row, 
each  with  a  stalk  and  two  leaves,  all 
of  silver.     The  lower  twro  thirds 

of  the  shield  ("gyronny  of 
eight")  is  divided  in  eight 
parts,  each  one  painted  alter- 
nately red  and  blue,  but  on  the 
lower  half  is  a  chevron  of  gold 
and  three  gold  rings  or  hoops. 
In  the  center  of  the  chevron  is 
a  "grose"  (draw-plane),  used 
by  coopers, — a  curved  blade  of 
steel,  with  a  handle  at  each 
end;  on  each  side  of  the  grose 
is  an  adze,  and  all  these  tools 
are  blue.  The  creatures  hold- 
ing up  the  shield  are  camels, 
conventionalized ;    they  are  red 


The   Cooper9'   Arms. 

which  I  saw  in  childhood,  and 
probably  a  few  samples  of  it  still 
remain  in  collections  or  in  the  china- 
closets  of  old  New  England  houses. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
this  affair  (the  precise  date  of  which 


I  do  not  know),  that  he  came  to 
spend  the  summer  of  1808  at  my 
grandfather's  place  in  Hampton 
Falls,  looking  off  on  the  Kensington 
hills,  and  above  the  sources  of  the 
Hampton  river.  At  this  time  he 
drew  the  two  portraits  engraved 
above,  but  he  had  previously,  in 
1806,  engraved  for  the  town  of 
Hampton,  a  map,  which  Squire 
Leavitt,  a  surveyor  like  his  father, 
had  drawn,  and  which  is  engraved 
in  Dow's  "History  of  Hampton." 
This  map  was  probably  the  begin- 
ning of  my  grandfather's  acquaint- 
ance with  Akin,  who  had  remained 
in  Philadelphia  after  leaving  the  state 
department,  until  1805,  when  he 
came  to  New  England.  He  was  an 
engraver  there,  but  was  absent  for 
six  years,  reappearing  in  the  Phila- 
delphia directory  in  181 1.  This  oc- 
cupation he  followed  for  a  dozen 
years,  but  in  1823  he  had  a  resi- 
dence, without  specified  occupation, 
at  Rural  Lodge,  opposite  the  new 
penitentiary  of  Cherry  Hill,  then  a 
suburban  location  near  the  rural 
region  of  Fairmount. 

In  1830,  he  reappears  in  the  direc- 
tory as  an  engraver,  until  1837,  when 
he  had  a  new  residence  and  occupa- 
tion, a  druggist,  in  the  incorporated 
sub-district  of  Northern  Liberties,  at 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Brown 
streets,  a  long  way  out  of  what  was 
then  known  as  Philadelphia  proper, 
where  he  remained,  as  apothecary 
and  "designer,"  until  1842.  From 
there  till  his  death  in  1846,  he  lived  as 
engraver  and  "draftsman  for  patents" 
at  what  was  called  18  Prune  street, 
now  the  lower. end  of  Locust  street. 

During  the   thirty- five  years   that 
he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  after  leav- 
ing   Newburyport,    he    kept   up   his 
amusement  of  engraving   and    pub- 
!   lishing  caricatures,  which  he  always 
sent  to  my  grandfather,  who  named 
a   grandson    for    him, — James   Akin 
i   Leavitt — but  the  boy  did  not  survive 
1   his  eighth  year,  and  probably   died 
I    before  his  godfather. 

Mr.  Akin  left  a  will,  which  was  of- 

l   fered  for  probate  at  Philadelphia,  Au- 

1   gust  14,  1846,  when  his  widow,  Ophe- 

1    lia,  took  out  letters  of  administration. 

He  had  retained   or  inherited  much 

property  in  South  Carolina,  and  in 

this  will,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
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and  headed  in  German  text  with 
elaborate  flourishes, — such  as  he 
loved  to  engrave, — he  left  to  "my 
best  friend  in  this  world,  my  wife, 
Ophelia,"  all  his  estate,  including 
specially  his  house  at  18  Prune 
street,  two  hundred  shares  of  the 
Bank  of  South  Carolina  (Charles- 
ton), and  twenty-five  shares  of  the 
Planters'  and  Mechanics'  bank  of 
Charleston,  all  for  her  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  any  child  or  children  who 
might  be  living  at  the  widow's  death. 
(She  seems  to  have  died  in  1854.) 
One  infant  daughter,  Caroline  Chris- 
tie Akin,  is  mentioned,  and  there  is 
also  mention  of  a  legacy  to  his  chil- 
dren from  their  aunt  Eliza  Akin  of 
Charleston.  For  this  information, 
drawn  from  the  probate  records  of 
Philadelphia  ("Will  Book,"  18,/. 
439),  I  am  indebted  to  my  classmate, 
Judge  J.  T.  Mitchell,  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  who  kindly 
made  the  search  for  me. 

Akin's  name,  which  he  always 
spelled  as  above,  frequently  appears 
on  copper-plate  and  wood  engravings 
from  1800  to  1840,  and  there  may  be 
some  collection  of  them,  though  I 
have  never  seen  any, — except  that 
which  my  grandfather  kept  in  one  of 
the  drawers  of  his  office-desk,  for  his 
grandchildren  to  tumble  over  and 
destroy.  None  of  them  now  seems  to 
exist. 

He  was  a  comic  artist  of  some  power, 
and  his  fine  work  was  graceful  and 
exact.  Mr.  John  J.  Currier,  in  his 
historic  volume,  "Old  Newbury," 
prints  Akin's  sketch  of  the  famous 
"  Wolfe  Tavern,"  in  Newburyport, 
about  1808, — the  place  where  many 
merry-meeting9  were  held,  and  much 
old  Madeira  and  new  rum  was  con- 
sumed, in  Akin's  time.  Like  Squire 
Leavitt,  the  artist  was  of  a  cheerful 
turn,  at  least  in  youth,  and  they 
seem  to  have  passed  their  time  gaily. 
Akin,  as  we  see  by  his  scornful  allu- 
sion to  Mat.  Lyon,  the  Vermont 
Democrat,  who  had  the  quarrel  with 
Griswold  in  Congress,  in  1798,  was  a 
Federalist  and  a  follower  of  Picker- 
ing and  Hamilton ;  the  squire  was 
not  only  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  but 
their  leader  in  his  region,  yet  this 
did  not  prevent  their  good  fellow- 
ship. 

As    a    iustice    of  the  peace   in   a 


neighboring  state,  he  could,  per- 
haps, protect  his  friend  from  incon- 
venience while  the  Blunt  quarrel  was 
pending  in  the  Massachusetts  courts, 
provided  Akin  came  over  into  New 
Hampshire,  as  he  seems  to  have 
done.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing court  in  his  large  dining-room, 
where,  in  my  boyhood,  he  used  to  sit 
in  his  great  chair,  by  the  east  door, 
looking  out  upon  his  bee-hives  and 
the  four  great  elms  that  overshad- 
owed the  house,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph,  recently 
taken.  Across  the  Kensington  road, 
to  the  south,  stood  his  large  barn, 
where,  in  the  open  floor,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  light,  Akin  made  his 
host  and  hostess  sit,  while  he  drew 
their  portraits. 

I  have  attempted  in  the  ' '  Sanborn 
Genealogy,"  of  my  son,  Mr.  Victor 
Channing  Sanborn,  to  sketch  for  later 
generations  the  New  Hampshire  way 
of  life,  as  Squire  Leavitt  knew  it,  and 
as  I  remember  it  in  the  years  of  boy- 
hood. My  grandfather  was  too  young 
to  serve  in  the  Revolution,  but  he 
remembered  the  men  of  that  time", 
and  his  older  brother  Jonathan,  and 
many  of  his  cousins  had  been  in  the 

armies.  He  saw  the  War  of  18 12, 
and  was  its  hearty  supporter;  in- 
deed, no  New  Hampshire  Democrat 
was  more  faithful  to  his  party, 
through  good  and  evil,  than  "Squire 
Tom."  Occasionally,  when  he 
thought  himself  slighted,  he  would 
threaten  to  leave  the  party ;  and  I 
find  a  letter  of  1829  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Councilor  from  his  district, 
Francis  N.  Fisk  of  Concord,  to  avert 
such  a  calamity.  It  seems  that  my 
grandfather  had  taken  offence  at  the 
appointment  of  an  opponent  to  the 
rank  of  a  justice  of  the  quorum,  and 
wrote  to  complain  of  it.  Mr.  Fisk 
replies : 

"  You  say  you  considered  the  addi- 
tional appointments  of  justices  of  the 
peace  last  June,  needless ;  that  when 
you  saw  John  P.  raised  to  the  quo- 
rum, your  astonishment  was  in- 
creased; that  said  John's  conduct 
was  outrageous  and  abusive  to  the 
Republican  party  during  the  last 
presidential  struggle  (between  Jack- 
son and  Adams)  ;  that  for  some  time 
you  stood  alone,  in  your  vicinity,  in 
support    of  the    Democratic    cause; 
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have  spent  much  time  and  money  in 
supporting  and  defending  those  Re- 
publican principles  (which  I  am  sat- 
isfied is  correct ),  and  that  now  you 
are  to  be  supplanted  by  P. 

"In  regard  to  additional  appoint- 
ments, it  was  expected,  and  I  think 
justly  too,  by  the  Democratic  party 
that  some  commissions  would  be 
granted  this  year  by  the  present 
executive  [old  General  Pierce,  father 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  afterwards  presi- 
dent] as  well'  as  the  numerous  ones 
granted  to  the  Federalists  last  year. 
.  .  .  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  be- 
lieving that  you  have  represented 
P.'s  conduct  during  the  last  war,  and 
the  late  presidential  contest,  in  a  true 
light ;  and  if  so,  no  genuine  Repub- 
licans will  employ  or  extend  their 
patronage  to  him,  instead  of  that 
long-tried  and  faithful  Democrat  who 
has  always  stood  forward  in  defence 
of  Democratic  principles  and  Repub- 
lican men ;  and  as  for  the  patronage 
of  the  Federalists,  I  presume  you  nei- 
ther expect  nor  solicit, — therefore,  I 
see  no  probability  of  his  supplanting 
you.  I  presume  every  genuine  Demo- 
cratic Republican  feels  it  to  be  his  duty 


and  will  use  all  exertion,  and,  when 
necessary,  contribute  a  due  propor- 
tion of  his  earnings  to  sustain  the 
Republican  cause.  And,  sir,  let 
there  be  a  contest  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  Federalists,  you  would 
be  found  in  the  Democratic  ranks  as 
active  as  any  man ;  for,  unless  I  am 
very  much  deceived  in  your  charac- 
ter, you  could  not  possibly  stand 
neuter.  And,  although  you  have 
frequently  been  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  if  you  should  be  elected 
a  member  of  the  next  legislature  by 
the  suffrage  of  Republicans,  and  I 
anticipate  it  from  good  authority, 
duty,  I  hope,  would  prompt  you  to 
accept."     - 

This  adroit  letter  was  fulfilled  in 
its  expectation,  for  I  find  in  the  next 
year,  March  16,  1830,  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  then  United 
States  senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  soon  to  enter  President  Jackson's 
cabinet,  which  implies  that  Squire 
Leavitt  had  done  his  duty  in  the 
March  election  when  the  Jackson 
Democrats  carried  the  state  by  4,000 
majority,  in  spite  of  a  defection  in 
Woodbury's    own    town     of     Ports- 


mouth.    Senator  Woodbury  writes : 
"I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  ap- 
probation you  express  of  my  speech. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  better  news 
from  the  interior  of  the  state  than 
from  Portsmouth.  I  hope  the  diffi- 
culties there  may  yet  be  reconciled 
or  removed.  We  have  no  news  here 
in  Washington  -city.  Affairs  seem 
generally  to  go  on  well." 

New  Hampshire  stood  firmly  by 
the-  administrations  of  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren,  and  even  in  the  election 
of' 1840,  so  disastrous  to  the  Demo- 
crats    elsewhere,    New     Hampshire 

gave  her  vote  for  Van  Buren  by 
more  than  6,000  majority.  All  this 
was  very  gratifying  to  my  grand- 
father, who  continued  to  be  a  leader 
in  his  section  until  the  split  in  the 
party  in  1845,  made  by  John  P.  Hale, 
in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  He  was  then  upwards  of 
seventy, — too  old  to  join  the  new 
party  of  Independent  Democrats, 
headed  by  Hale,  and  including  two 
of  his  grandsons, — and  he  continued 
to  have  gloomy  anxieties  for  the 
future  of  the  country  from  the   sec- 
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Boston,  Tuesday,  January  24. 

Seldom  has  any  man's  life  been  all  of  a  piece  as  was 
that  of  John  Dwight,  the  musical  arbiter  of  Boston  for 
many  years,  and  the  gentlest  of  all  our  Yankee  critics. 
He  lived  entirely  for  music,  in  the  old  Greek  sense  of  the 
word,  which  included  much  more  than  flutes,  orchestras 
or  the  chanting  of  songs  and  choral  odes.   It  was  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Muses,  and  a  literary  culture  was  included  in 
it,  which  the  wild-haired  artist  or  virtuoso  of  the  Wag- 
nerian period  does  not  always  allow  us  to  recognize  in 
his  "efforts,"  however  wonderful  they  may  be.    Dwight 
was  in  the  Muses'  service  from  the  day  that  he  followed 
a  "band"  in  Boston,  as  a  boy;  and  though  he  went  through 
Harvard  college  and  the  divinity  school,  and  even  sermon- 
ized for  some  rather  fruitless  years,  it  was  harmonious 
composition  and  harmonious  living,  --not  always  most 
prudently  accomplished,  --toward  which  he  aimed,  and 
where  his  genius  lay.    His  early  versions  from  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  now  little  remembered,  met  the  praise  of 
Carlyle  in  1838-39,  --not  then  so  savage  a  censor  as  he 
later  became.    Carlyle 's  words  are  worth  citing  in  part, 
for  their  insight  and  heartiness;  he  wrote  to  the  young 
Bostonian: 

".Among  the  Germans  are  to  be  found  true  singers; 
the  only  true  ones  we  have  had  for  a  great  while ,  with  any 
such  compass  of  melody;  the  last  we  are  likely  to  have, 
I  think,  for  a  great  while.    You  do  well  to  unseal  their 
voices  for  them  in  that  great  western  land .    They  are 
countrymen,  kinsmen  of  ours;  and  truly,  in  the  speak- 
ing or  singing  department,  the  chief  of  the  family  at 
present. . . .    With  great  pleasure  I  recognize  in  you  the 
merit,  --the  rarest  of  all  in  Goethe's  translators,  --yet 
the  first  condition,  without  which  every  other  merit  is 
impossible,  --that  of  understanding  your  original.   I  have 
heard  from  no  English  writer  whatever  as  much  truth  as 
you  write  in  these  notes  about  Goethe.    I  might  say,  no- 
where else  at  all  among  English  writers  anything  but 
partiality,  misapprehension,  non-vision,  gleams  of  in- 
sight bewildered  in  a  mass  of  hallucinations,  --leaving 
no  image  for  us  but  at  bottom  that  of  a  vague,  large, 
blamable  impossibility." 
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This  was  much  for  the  high-priest  of  Goethe  in  Eng- 
land to  say  to  the  young  cleric  of  five -and -twenty.    His 
counsel  respecting  poverty  and  self-conceit,  in  the  same 
letter,  is  very  sound;  and  Dwight  lived  up  to  it,  --involun- 
tarily, perhaps,  at  some  times: 

"Neither  must  poverty  depress  you  overmuch.    Pov- 
erty is  no  bad  companion  for  a  young  man.    Nay,  the  best 
and  highest  course  for  a  man,  --where  his  duty  and  blessed- 
ness do  lie,  --is  often  enough  one  of  great  and  greatest  pov- 
erty .    A  far  fataler  enemy  than  poverty  is  one  to  which  all 
of  us  are  liable  in  this  career:   the  thrice-cursed  sin  of 
self-conceit,  bred  oftener  by  riches  than  poverty." 

John  Dwight  got  good  counsel,  too,  which  he  did  not 
always  follow,  from  his  friends,  Emerson  and  Theodore 
Parker,  --neither  of  whom  countenanced  the  French  im- 
practicabilities of  Fourier,  or  his  enthusiastic  disciples, 
Brisbane  and  Horace  Greeley.    When  Brook  Farm,  where 
Dwight  spent  several  profitable  years,  was  "on  the  creen" 
(carine),  as  that  nautical  saint,  Edward  Watson,  used  to 
say,  --and  finally  careened  over  into  Fourierism,  --Emer- 
son wrote  him : 

"Though  I  admire  the  genius  of  Fourier,  since  I  have 
looked  a  little  into  his  books,  yet  it  is  only  for  his  mar- 
velous tactics.    He  is  another  French  soldier,  or  rather 
mathematician,  such  as  France  is  always  turning  out;  and 
they  apply  their  wonderful  ciphering  indifferently  to  as- 
tronomy, chemistry,  war,  or  politics.    But  they  are  sub- 
type, deficient  in  the  first  faculty,  and  therefore  should 
never  be  allowed  the  lead  in  grand  enterprises. . . .    Indig- 
nation will  perhaps  summon  a  deeper-voiced  and  wiser 
Muse  than  our  cold  New  England  has  ever  listened  to.    I 
am  sure  she  will  be  native,  and  no  immigrant;  least  of  all 
will  she  speak  French.    But  she  will,  I  doubt  not,  have 
many  wreaths  of  honor  to  bestow  on  you  and  your  friends 
at  Brook  Farm." 

Parker,  10  years  earlier,  being  asked  by  his  younger 
friend,  a  minister,  to  point  out  faults  of  character,  wrote 
thus,  with  clear  insight,  and  a  better  style  than  he  usually 
commanded  in  1837,  when  his  religious  and  rhetorical 
evolution  was  yet  going  on: 

"You  have  a  deep  love  of  the  beautiful,  strong  likings 
and  keen  dislikings,  a  quick  discernment,  a  deep  love  of 
freedom .    But  you  do  not  always  see  the  beautiful  clearly; 
it  is  not  sharply  defined,  so  you  love  vagueness,  mistak- 
ing the  indefinite  for  the  infinite .    You  surround  yourself 
with  the  perfumed  clouds  of  music .    You  mingle  the  same 
perfume  and  melody  in  your  sermons;  but  you  carry  all 
the  vagueness  of  musical  clouds  where  clearness  and  pre- 
cision are  virtues.    Thus  you  will  be  feeble  in  expression 
where  your  feeling  is  strong. . . .    You  confound  tranquility 
and  unconsciousness;  but  tranquility  is  the  daughter  of 
volition  and  love,  --their  favorite,  though  youngest  child. 
You  are  deficient  in  will. . . .    What  you  catch  at  the  first 
or  second  grasp  you  hold;  but  you  are  not  a  patient  think- 
er.   This  proceeds  from  want  of  will. ...    I  have  suspect- 
ed that  your  ideals  are  incapable  of  realization.    So  are 
all,  you  will  say.    True,  --but  only  on  account  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  Space,  and  the  shortness  of  Time;  while  I 


suspect  yours  of  an  intrinsic  defect,  --that  they  some- 
times involve  contradiction,  --and  so  would  commit  sui- 
cide before  they  were  of  age." 

What  could  be  more  searching  and  prophetic  than 
this  warning,  --always  making  allowance  for  Parker's 
unmusical  nature?    Dwight  did  not  fall  to  that  extremity 
of  will-weakness  which  Tennyson  so  strongly  depicted  in 
one  of  his  least-known  poems,   "Will": 

But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with  time, 
Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended  Will, 
And  ever  weaker  grows  through  acted  crime, 

Or  seeming-genial,  venial  fault, 

Recurring  and  suggesting  still! 

He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand,  -- 
And  o'er  a  weary,  sultry  land, 

Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault, 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt. 

(I  remember  how  Emerson  recited  these  last  two  lines, 
the  exact  picture  of  some  journey  in  summer  over 
stretches  of  Sicilian  landscape,  where  the  cities  all,  if 
inland,  sparkle  upon  monstrous  hills,  like  Castro-Gianni, 
the  ancient  Enna,  overlooking  its  flowery  plain.)   But  if 
he  somewhat  lacked  will,  he  had  patience,  which  is  the 
best  substitute  for  it;  and  he  lived  to  see  some  of  his 
ideals,  --others  had  suicided,  as  Parker  hinted,  --real- 
ized upon  a  national  scale .    Speaking  of  music  and  think- 
ing also  of  his  lost  Arcadia  at  Brook  Farm,  where  "Mass 
clubs"  sprang  up  and  high  music  was  cultivated,  as  Syd- 
ney Smith  said  of  the  wisdom  of  the  early  Edinburg  Re- 
view,  "on  a  little  oatmeal": 

(Silvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena), 

Dwight  thus  generalized  in  after  years: 

"It  is  a  fact  of  some  significance  that  the  interest 
Boston  felt  in  Beethoven  began  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  interest  in  Emerson,  and  notably  in  the  same  minds 
who  found  such  quickening  in  his  free  and  bracing  utter- 
ances .    It  was  to  a  great  extent  the  great  souls  drawn  to 
"Transcendentalism,"  as  it  was  nicknamed,  --to  escape 
spiritual  starvation,  who  were  most  drawn  also  to  the 
great,  deep  music  which  we  began  to  hear  at  that  time. 
Then  came  the  Brook  Farm  experiment ....    The  ideas 
of  those  enthusiasts,  if  we  look  around  us  now,  have 
leavened  the  whole  thought  and  culture  of  this  people; 
have  melted  icy  creeds  and  opened  genial  communion 
between  sects;  have  set  the  whole  breast  of  the  nation 
heaving,  till  it  has  cast  off  the  vampire  of  at  least  one 
of  its  great  established  crimes  and  curses;  have  set  all 
men  thinking  of  the  elevation  of  mankind .    These  are  the 
conquering  ideas;  and  with  them  came  in  the  respect  for 
music,  --which  now,  in  its  way,  too,  is  leavening,  re- 
fining, humanizing  our  too  crude  and  swaggering  demo- 
cratic civilization.    Great  ideas,  by  their  transforming 
power,  work  centuries  of  change  in  a  few  years." 

This  is  a  good  sample  of  Dwight 's  pleasing  and  al- 
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most  profound  style;  the  thought  in  it  was  his  from  the 
first,  vaguely  held,  before  Brook  Farm,  and  really  brought 
to  fruition  by  that  failing  experiment.    Brook  Farm  ruined 
several  persons  financially;  it  ruined  none  spiritually,  but 
brought  all  its  participants  a  little  or  a  great  way  forward 
on  the  wiser  path  which  Hercules  chose  in  the  parable  of 
Cebes .    To  most  of  its  residents  Brook  Farm  was  the 
Choice  of  Hercules;  and  if  some  of  them,  like  Charles 
Dana,   "cut  across"  into  the  broad  road,  -- 

For  thousands  walk  together  there,  -- 

they  were  exceptions.    Like  the  Samaritan  traveler,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bryan  in  one  of  his  recent  witty  speeches, 
"he  fell  among  thieves"  (did  Dana)  "and  the  thorns  sprang 
up  and  choked  him."   Not  so  with  Dwight,  or  Curtis,  or 
the  Mortons  of  Plymouth,  or  Minot  Pratt,  or  the  other  ex- 
iled Arcadians.    If  they  lived  to  old  age,  they  earned  the 
regretful  compliment  of  the  shepherd  in  Virgil: 

(Fortunate  senex,  ergo,  tua  rura  manebunt),-- 
Fortunate  old!  thy  pastures  feed  thee  still,  — 
And  large  enough  for  swains  of  gentle  will; 
Fortunate  shepherd  I  by  thy  wonted  stream, 
As  in  that  springtime,  may'st  thou  sleep  and  dream, 
Lulled  by  the  hum  of  bees,  thy  willows  wooing, 
And  turtle-doves  on  waving  elm-boughs  cooing. 


the  letters  of  Thoreau  to  his  carpenter  friend,  Calvin 
Green  of  Rochester,  Mich. ,  and  the  diary  of  Mr.  Green 
in  his  two  visits  to  Concord  (1863  and  1874)  after  Tho- 
reau *s  death.    He  was  then  taken  in  charge  by  Ellery 
Charming,  who  walked  with  him  to  all  the  near  haunts, 
and  to  the  birthplace  of  Thoreau;  and  to  whom,  on  his 
return  to  Michigan,  Green  sent  a  memorial  of  friend- 
ship, --a  manzanita  cane  in  a  green  box,  --the  color  sig- 
nifying the  giver,  --with  the  names  of  Thoreau  and  Chan- 
ning  engraved  on  the  silver  cane-head.    The  value  of  the 
letters  and  diary  would  have  been  increased  by  printing 
them  as  they  were  written;  X.  Y.  is  Channing,  and  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  now  why  he  should  not  see  his 
name  in  print.    "S."  is  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  would  gladly 
have  included  these  brief  epistles  of  Thoreau  in  his  vol- 
ume of  "Familiar  Letters,"  had  they  been  furnished. 
They  have  a  value  now,  though  hardly  enough  to  warrant 
charging  $6  for  the  booklet;  for  I  do  not  agree  with  one 
purchaser  who  wrote  me  that  he  had  paid  that  price  for 
what  is  "not  worth  six  cents ."   A  curious  youthful  letter 
from  Froude,  relating  to  his  "Nemesis  of  Faith,"  written 
to  Thoreau  in  1849,  also  appears,  --but  it  is  incorrect  to 
say  that  Sophia  Thoreau  did  not  wish  it  published.    She 
once  showed  it  to  me,  and  I  could  then  have  printed  it; 
but  that  involved  writing  to  Froude,  which  the  importance 
of  the  letter  hardly  seemed  to  warrant. . . . 


It  was  a  gentle,  but  sometimes  peremptory  arbiter 
of  music  that  Boston  found  in  John  Dwight.    He  held  by  the 
faith  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  and  did  not  surrender 
unconditionally  to  Wagner  and  the  Bohemians.    He  stood 
out  stanchly  against  Gilmore  and  his  overpowering  Peace 
jubilee,  though  recognizing  the  service  that  the  prepara- 
tions therefor  may  have  done  to  rural  bands  and  parish 
choirs.    His  Journal  of  Music  was  caviare  to  the  general, 
oftentimes;  that  it  survived  so  long,  -- 

Safe  from  the  wolf's  black  jaw  and  the  dull  ass's  hoof, 

as  Ben  Jonson  said  of  his  lyrics,  was  much  to  the  credit  of 
Boston.    But  all  things  must  end,  and  so  its  requiem  was 
sung. 

Mr .  Cooke  has  done  his  work  with  affection  and  wise 
selection,  as  in  his  former  volume  about  Dwight  and  Cur- 
tis; and  the  friends  of  Dwight  will  have  little  fault  to  find, 
I  think.    He  is  not  fortunate  in  his  proofreading.    Errone- 
ous "Vathek"  for  Vethake,  is  still  "Nethake,"  and  "Ernest 
the  Seeker"  was  written  by  W.  H.  Channing,  not  by  his 
cousin  Ellery.    "Gresham"  in  Hawthorne's  letter  (page 
141)  should  be  "Graham";  and  the  puzzled  reader  may  well 
ask  (page  88)  what  is  a  "common  fake,  civilized  fringe." 
His  account  of  the  famous  Saturday  club  is  also  a  little  be- 
wildering.   The  true  version  of  its  origin  is  that  given  by 
R.  H.  Dana  in  1857,  with  this  addition,  —that  Lowell  was 
one  of  the  original  Albion  members,  before  Woodman  went 
to  live  at  the  Parker  house,  but  disappears  from  the  first 
Parker  list  because  he  was  in  Europe  from  March,  1855, 
to  August,  1856.    Alcott  was  also  an  Albion  member,  but 
the  Parker  dinners  were  too  much  for  him,  as  for  Tho- 
reau. Phillips  &  Sampson  were  never  at  the  "Old  Corner." 

A  slender  contribution  to  the  increasing  Thoreau  lit- 
erature has  lately  been  made  by  Dr.  Jones  of  Ann  Arbor,  — 
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MR.  ALCOTT  SKTY  YEARS  SINCE 
THE  SUMMER  OF  1839 


Uniform  and  simple  as  Bronson  Alcott 's  nature 
seemed  to  be,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  him  al- 
ways the  same.    He  passed  through  many  phases  of  the 
contemplative  life,  after  leaving  the  paths  of  the  prac- 
tical occupations;  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between 
them .    At  one  time  he  was  more  absorbed  in  the  consid- 
eration of  piety;  he  had  much  then  to  say  to  himself,  and 
sometimes  to  others  of  the  disciplines  of  the  Soul,  --a 
word  that  he  used  with  a  broad  latitude  of  meaning,  often 
rather  vaguely,  but  commonly  to  designate  an  intermedi- 
ate spiritual  nature  between  the  Divine  and  the  Human,  — 
corresponding,  in  a  way,  to  the  distinction  theologians 
have  drawn  between  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit.    In  the  sum- 
mer of  1839,  after  the  closing  of  his  school,  and  before  he 
had  definitely  entered  on  his  mission  in  Conversation,  -- 
though  often  essaying  that,  rather  timidly,  among  grown 
people,  as  he  had  done  with  much  success  among  school- 
children, — I  find  interesting  passages  in  his  Diary,  re- 
lating to  the  existing  dearth  of  vital  religion,  and  his  own 
conception  of  how  this  was  to  be  supplied.    He  was  visit- 
ing his  brother-in-law,  S.  J.  May,  then  pastor  at  Scituate, 
and  was  thus  brought  much  in  contact  with  the  customary 
rites  of  religion  among  the  Unitarians  of  Dr .  Channing's 
later  period;  these  he  did  not  value  highly.    He  writes, 
(July  8,  1839): 

'^esus  of  Nazareth  was  a  true  poet;  his  life  was  a 
grand-epic  poem .    Even  the  imperfect  sketch  of  his  life 
which  has  come  down  to  us  affects  us  as  an  imposing  re- 
ality.   It  describes  a  noble,  mighty  nature,  in  the  sim- 
plest manner;  it  fulfils  the  ends  of  a  work  of  art  by  the 
unity  pervading  all  its  parts .    The  Christian  Epos  is  the 
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grandest  of  historical  facts.    I  look  for  the  divine  bard 
who  shall  write  out,  in  words  of  solemn,  sweet  harmony 
this  noble  story  for  the  love  and  admiration  of  our  age. 

"I  am  weary  of  the  pedantry  of  Christians,  obtruded 
everywhere,  --at  church,  in  civic  and  domestic  life,  -- 
informs,  usages,  and  so-called  Christian  courtesies. 
These  disciples  of  the  Nazarene  disgrace  their  Master,  -- 
who  spake  simply,  and  disliked  quotations.   But  these  mod- 
ern followers  of  his  do  nothing  but  quote,  --and  that  pro- 
fanely.   They  constantly  cite  their  own  Scripture,  with 
Oriental  texts,  whose  meaning  they  misapprehend,  and 
they  speak  in  a  foreign  tongue  instead  of  the  vernacular . 
Would  that  I  could  hear  a  simple  man  speak  simply  of  the 
great  facts  of  the  Soul,  in  the  language  of  his  own  time  I 
Popular  Christianity  has  now  a  comic  aspect,  --it  is  a 
subject  for  satire. 

"Men  will  have  a  biographical  Revelation;  they  con- 
ceive of  God  in  guise  of  their  own  kind.    In  all  theologies 
God  is  represented  under  the  form  of  an  idealized  man. 
Jesus  is  thus  symbolized  in  Christendom;  men  bow  before 
him  as  God,  worshipping  the  complement  of  themselves 
(their  own  souls)  in  him.    They  transfer  spiritual  attrib- 
utes to  material  images,  and  worship  the  idol  instead  of 
the  idea. 

"The  machinery  of  the  Christian  Epos  is  supernatu- 
ral, including  angels,  demons,  and  the  physical  elements. 
Its  narratives,  like  the  relations  of  Swedenborg,  make  the 
impression  of  fact,  --so  subtly  are  the  myths  woven  into 
its  texture.   The  poem  is  unique,  yet  bears  the  impress  of 
the  age  when  it  was  written.    It  is  a  biography,  specially 
treated.    The  traditions  interpolated  in  the  life  of  its  hero 
are  agreeable  episodes,  furnishing  food  for  the  imagina- 
tion, and  ministering  to  the  love  of  the  marvelous,  --a 
vital  element  of  sublime  piety.    As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
chaste  and  pure . 

"To  most  persons  Jesus  is  a  spectre,  --a  fabulous  be- 
ing, a  centaur,  a  goblin,  --not  a  man,  nor  yet  a  God.    To 
them  he  is  included  neither  in  the  lists  of  gods,  men,  nor 
devils;  strange,  vague  superstitions  prevail  concerning 
his  life  and  ministry.    Tradition  invests  him  with  mani- 
fold attributes,  taken  from  the  Godhead,  from  the  Soul, 
and  from  material  elements .    Thus  he  seems  to  be  of  a 
mixed  nature .    Speak  a  word  calling  in  question  this  tra- 
ditional spectral,  fabulous  Christ,  and  you  are  deemed  an 
unbeliever  in  Christianity .    Strip  his  name  of  the  super- 
stitious appendages  in  which  the  faith  of  Christendom  has 
invested  it,  and  you  are  a  blasphemer  of  the  Son  of  God. 
At  once  you  are  spurned  from  the  sympathies  of  so-called 
Christians . 

'Did  Jesus  expire  on  the  cross?   Did  he  verily  die? 
The  Church  affirms  that  he  died;  that  his  body  rose  from 
the  grave;  that  he  ascended  bodily  into  Heaven.    Am  I 
called  upon  as  a  Christian  to  affirm  the  same?   I  say,  No. 
Christianity  is  not  a  set  of  historical  facts ,  having  its 
root  and  ground  in  nature,  --but  a  doctrine  of  the  Soul, 
affirming  itself,  and  finding  a  sponsor  for  its  affirma- 
tions, in  my  soul,  --wherein  is  its  root  and  ground.    The 
death,  resurrection,  ascension  of  another,  viewed  as 
historical  facts,  --corporeal,  not  spiritual,  --do  not  touch 
me.    They  establish  no  doctrine.    They  are  empirical;  I 
am  not  bound  either  to  refuse  or  accept  them.    The  doc- 
trines which  they  are  taken  to  illustrate,  as  of  the  im- 
perishableness  of  the  soul,  a  future  life,  etc.,  are  not 


substantiated  thereby.    These  are  facts  of  experience; 
they  are  within  my  reach,  and  I  am  to  prove  them  by 
trial.    Jesus  did  rise  and  ascend;  he  died,  but  these  facts 
are  spiritual,  not  corporeal;  he  died  to  sin;  he  rose  from 
the  grave  of  lust;  he  ascended  into  the  heaven  of  holiness . 
Are  these  to  be  confounded  with  facts  merely  historical, 
corporeal,  --to  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  soul  from  the  body,  its  reentrance  and  reanima- 
tion  of  the  body,  lifting  it  from  the  tomb,  and  flying  with 
it  into  the  visible  heavens  above?    But  these  are  all  facts 
of  sense;  they  are  visible;  they  do  not  affect  the  moral 
nature.    They  belong  to  physiology,  and  psychology,  to 
the  processes  of  matter,  to  death  and  life. 

"Strange  that  Christendom  should  base  its  faith  on 
a  fact  of  history,  --and  this  not  a  matter  of  experience, 
but  resting  for  testimony  on  hearsay,  --instead  of  estab- 
lishing faith  on  the  instincts  and  intuitions  of  the  Soul,  — 
wherein  is  life,  light  and  certainty!    All  that  is  real  in 
Christianity  is  foretold  and  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of 
the  true  and  faithful  soul;  this  confirms  the  authenticity 
of  its  Scriptures,  and  perpetuates  from  age  to  age  the 
examples  of  excellence  which  History  affords .    It  takes 
all  history,  all  prophecy  into  its  bosom .    It  stands  out 
of  Nature,  and  holds  communication  with  the  central 
forces  that  work  all  changes  within  time  and  space. 
The  soul  cradles  and  enshrouds  the  body;  it  seals  and 
unseals  both  the  womb  and  the  sepulchre;  and  it  hath  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  keeping. 

"At  Scituate,  July  13,  1839,  I  met  a  circle  of  per- 
sons, chiefly  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  we  talked  on 
the  Resurrection.    My  brother  May  read  and  commented 
on  the  accounts  as  given  by  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
several  teachers  remarked  on  the  details  of  the  history. 
I  spoke  of  the  relation  to  us  of  this  age,  of  these  facts; 
and  gave  at  some  length  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
Resurrection,  — the  law  of  birth,  death  and  immortality. 
We  conversed  to  some  profit;  my  word  seemed  quite  ac- 
ceptable, and  was  heard  with  apparent  delight.    I  can 
speak  on  these  divine  themes  with  the  people,  and  to 
better  purpose,  perhaps,  than  most  of  my  contempo- 
raries .    I  regard  Conversation  as  the  method  and  in- 
strument of  nature  for  the  free  and  full  exhibition  of 
the  Soul.    All  other  forms  of  composition  are  blended 
in  it,  --historical,  biographical  and  epical.    I  fancy  that 
I  may  reveal  the  fitness  of  this  instrument  to  the  great 
ends  of  human  culture .    There  have  been  few  great  con- 
versers .    Jesus  was  skilled  in  this  art;  it  was  his  organ 
of  teaching.    The  art  now  is  scarcely  extant;  talking 
wisely  is  obsolete .    I  know  of  no  commanding  talker 
among  my  contemporaries.    My  brother  May  invites 
me  to  preach  for  him.    I  have  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  but 
hesitate,  --believing  that  is  not  my  organ  of  action  on 
the  world.    Preaching  encumbers  me;  I  can  work  better 
by  simpler  means .    I  am  a  priest  of  a  nobler  genus,  and 
meet  men  amidst  the  relations  of  life,  conversing  with 
them  face  to  face .    I  hear  little  instruction  which  fulfils 
my  conception  of  teaching.    Childhood  is  not  addressed 
by  it,  nor  suffered  to  come  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  spiritual  life. 

"Conversation,  --dialogue,  --is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  composition;  few  have  been  successful  in  it.    Of  the 
highest  philosophic  dialogue  Plato  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble writer;  but  I  think  St.  John  quite  his  equal.    Both 
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Socrates  and  Jesus  were  remarkable  talkers;  but  few  are 
the  instances  in  which  this  style  of  communicating  with 
the  Ages  has  been  chosen  by  the  wise.    Yet  the  method 
derives  high  authority  from  the  illustrious  persons  who 
have  practised  it,  --seeming  to  be  the  chosen  instrument 
of  the  serenest,  sublimest  wisdom.    It  has  the  sanction 
of  the  most  exalted  names.    Landor's  idea  of  making  the 
great  contemporaries  converse  with  each  other  gives  in- 
terest to  his  'Imaginary  Conversations,'  which  have  a 
high  biographical  value.    He  discourses  thus  on  grand 
topics,  and  his  style  is  terse  and  definite;  few  modern 
writers  furnish  more  passages  that  are  quotable.   I  hope, 
one  day,  to  speak  in  this  fashion  words  of  wisdom;  pub- 
lishing truth  to  such  as  may  seek  me  for  wisdom's  sake. 
I  should  like  to  hold  my  Symposium,  and  honor  Wisdom 
thereby . 

"I  have  had  much  talk  with  Mr.  May  on  various  top- 
ics; he  sympathizes  more  with  me  as  he  comes  to  take 
my  point  of  view.    Like  most  men,  he  takes  his  departure 
from  the  Actual,  --dating  the  Soul  from  time  and  space,  -- 
instead  of  standing  in  the  Ideal,  and  beholding,  God,  man 
and  Nature  therein.    But  he  is  remarkable  for  his  urban- 
ity and  charity;  those  are  my  avenues  to  his  soul .    It  is 
grateful  to  commune  with  men  of  his  candor;  they  are 
rare  in  this  age  of  bigotry,  dogmatism  and  intolerance . 
Men  believe  in  the  oracle  Hearsay;  she  is  wiser  than 
sight  to  them.    Yet,  trace  her  genealogy,  and  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Rumor;  descended  from  that  family  (most  an- 
cient and  noble)  of  Superstition  and  Idolatry.    A  wise  man 
cuts  and  shuns  every  member  of  this  race.    Practice  is 
the  criterion  by  which  truth  and  error,  wisdom  and  folly, 
sin  and  holiness,  are  discriminated  and  differenced.    'He 
that  has  done  nothing,  knows  nothing.'    'By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.*   Knowledge  is  the  Soul's  opinion  of  its 
own  deeds . 

"A  true  man  is  all-sufficient;  he  is  his  own  centre 
and  light.    His  eye  is  turned  inward;  all  outward  things 
are  emblemed  in  him .    His  will  creates  anew,  not  merely 
mending  the  old.    His  action  dates  a  genesis  of  the  world; 
the  sons  of  genius  leap  with  joy  at  his  advent.    He  is  a  new 
instance  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Soul,  and  a  pledge  of  her 
inexhaustible  resources.    Men  of  loftiest  genius,  who  re- 
vise the  old  world,  never  descend  into  the  strife  of  vulgar 
politics.    Charming  and  Garrison  are  the  only  men  of  my 
contemporaries  who  make  politics  respectable;  and  they 
do  not  enter  the  popular  lists;  though  our  truest,  purest 
politicians.    I  wish  they  were  more  than  mere  politicians; 
the  State  is  the  ideal  which  they  represent;  they  stand  for 
no  more .    I  aim  at  establishing  the  primeval  Theology; 
and  know  of  no  other  man  bent  on  doing  this.    But  all  re- 
form, to  be  vital  and  thorough,  must  begin  here;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Godhead  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  institutions . 
A  true  reformer  begins  with  revising  the  thoughts  of  men 
concerning  this  primal  nature .    Channing  has  detached 
himself,  by  his  rationalism,  from  the  deepest,  most  vital 
interests  of  the  Soul,  and,  of  course,  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  people .    Add  to  this  his  exemption  from  the  austerer 
disciplines,  which  minister  to  depth  and  intrepidity;  he 
lacks  genuine  vigor.    He  is  a  most  cultivated  gentleman, 
clad  in  the  ruffles  of  morbid  sentiment  and  carrying  the 
stick  of  popular  rhetoric .    He  has  not  the  efficiency  of 
enthusiastic,  robust  thought;  is  a  rhetorician  rather  than 
a  thinker,  — he  has  talent,  not  genius. 


(Of  course,  this  estimate  of  Dr.  Channing  is  one- 
sided, and  has  not  been  verified  by  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity; he  was  not  simply  a  rhetorician,  and  was  a  think- 
er, with  a  spiritual  genius  of  great  importance  in  the  cul- 
ture of  New  England.    But  there  was  a  certain  basis  for 
this  severe  criticism  of  Alcott;  a  similar,  but  opposite 
censure  was  passed  on  Channing  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  viewed  him  as  a  time-server.) 

"Emerson  is  our  promised  scholar,  and  will,  I 
trust,  redeem  his  pledges.    Should  he  fail,  it  would  be 
from  his  passionless  temperament  and  deficiency  of 
stern  discipline.    Insight  he  has;  whether  he  have  that 
persistency  of  will  which  vanquishes  the  hindrances  of 
fortune,  remains  to  be  seen.    My  eye  looks  abroad  for 
other  men  who  shall  honor  the  Soul.    I  see  them  not,  as 
yet.    The  epic  soul  is  not  yet  extant  in  Nature.    Is  it 
self-love,  or  reverent  self-insight,  which  whispers  low 
and  emphatically,   'Thou  art  his  Herald,  and,  if  faithful 
to  thyself,  shalt  yet  behold  him*? 

"I  heard,  (July  23,  1839),  Prof.  Norton's  discourse 
before  the  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge; 
he  said  that  Christianity  was  authenticated  by  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus,  and  that  its  evidences  were  historical.   He 
is  conscious  of  no  higher  certainty  than  of  momentary 
experience;  and  even  this  is  instantly  subverted  by  the 
thought  of  the  next  moment.    Man  is  thus  a  weak  and 
frail  creature,  --a  being  of  a  day;  subject  to  the  manifold 
vicissitudes  of  Nature,  and  Providence;  hence  his  need  of 
relying  on  a  Power  out  of  himself,  exempt  from  change, 
and  able  to  superintend  and  protect  him  in  ignorance  and 
dependence .    In  the  Christian  Revelation  such  King  had 
been  revealed  to  man;  and  hence  his  faith  in  its  history. 
He  had  nothing  to  say;  he  should  have  remained  silent; 
he  grounds  Christianity  on  History,  and  seems  quite  un- 
conscious of  its  root  in  the  soul.    Norton  takes  the  cur- 
rent version  of  the  record  as  the  only  authentic  scripture, 
and  finds  it  difficult  to  give  the  name  of  Christian  to  those 
who  interpret  it  by  the  intuitions  of  the  moral  sense .    He 
always  speaks  of  the  new  theology  as  'The  Latest  Form  of 
Infidelity,'  and  deems  those  who  favor  it  enemies  of  reli- 
gion.   He  is  quite  unaware  that  the  old  theology,  taught 
at  the  Cambridge  School  and  from  Unitarian  pulpits,  has 
lost  all  hold  on  the  hearts  of  men,  --having  no  vitality. 
What  was  it,  indeed,  but  an  attempt  to  make  Reason  cov- 
er all  the  facts  of  the  Godhead?    It  was  the  apotheosis  of 
Reason;  it  denied  sentiment,  subordinated  the  moral  to 
the  intellectual  attributes,  and  then  vitiated  the  faith  of 
conscience,  making  Reason  the  oracle  of  Revelation,  in- 
stead.   Norton  and  Channing  have  each  missed  the  seek- 
ers after  truth,  by  this  subordination  of  conscience,  -- 
the  one  to  the  Understanding,  the  other  to  the  Reason. 
'Rational  Christianity*  was  in  its  day  a  noble  protest 
against  ecclesiastical  domination;  but  it  was  merely  a 
protest;  it  fixed  on  nothing  stable,  and  so  could  not  en- 
dure.   Now  the  Soul  protests  also  against  it,  and  will 
overthrow  it .    The  kingdom  of  Heaven  has  its  seat  not  in 
the  head,  but  the  heart.    Faith  is  a  sentiment;  and  all  the 
life  of  Reason  is  derived  from  the  intellect  quickened  by 
the  inspiration  of  conscience. 

"I  told  the  priests  yesterday  that  preaching  was 
either  subterranean  or  aerial;  it  touched  nothing  in  the 
world,  and  had  no  influence  on  the  lives  and  thoughts  of 
men.    They  laughed,  and  thought  it  a  very  good  joke;  I 
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wish  it  were  but  a  joke.    Tradition  vitiates  all  their  con- 
clusions; they  have  no  experience  of  the  Divine  life,  which 
would  reveal  itself  if  they  would  nobly  trust  their  own 
souls.    Yet  the  Divine  is  the  life  of  their  life,  and  re- 
veals itself  to  the  quick  and  faithful;  it  is  hidden  from 
them  only  so  long  as  they  are  sensual  and  supine.    I  say, 
'Ye  Kare  [sic]  gods,  --why  will  ye  not  be  even  men?'    In- 
deed, I  hear  no  true  preaching;  the  priests  are  dead;  the 
prophets  speak  not;  and  the  people  are  foolish,  hungry, 
sick. 

(This  was  the  state  of  things  upon  which  Theodore 
Parker  descended  the  next  year,  in  the  Dial,  and  two  years 
after  in  his  South  Boston  sermon  on  "The  Transient  and 
the  Permanent  in  Religion."  With  his  whip  of  small  cords 
he  chastised  the  offenders,  and  made  the  lame  and  the 
lazy  skip  around  the  temples  of  their  sects.   Alcott,  though 
equally  cognizant  of  the  evil,  had  not  so  sharp  a  stroke. 
Both  were  open  to  the  influences  of  outward  nature,  of 
which  Alcott,  in  his  brother's  rural  parish  of  Scituate, 
thus  wrote:    Nature  For  Inspiration.) 

"Were  I  to  write  a  book,  I  would  choose  the  presence 
of  Nature  while  composing  it.    I  admire  the  simple  taste 
of  Jesus,  his  natural  style,  his  use  of  rural  images.    He 
wove  Nature,  as  he  saw  her  before  him,  at  once  into  the 
diction  of  his  thought.    His  illustrations  were  universal; 
he  recognized  the  symbolic  meaning  of  Nature;  we  read 
his  words  even  here,  in  our  Occidental  Nature,  and  feel 
the  images  to  be  fresh  for  us,  and  indigenous.    There 
was  nothing  foreign,  conventional  in  his  speech.    He  was 
in  harmony  with  the  outward  world,  and  hence  it  became 
transparent  to  his  eye;  his  soul  shone  upon  it  and  illumi- 
nated it  with  divine  meaning.    He  who  does  not  write  Na- 
ture into  his  word  speaks  to  none;  he  does  not  speak  at 
all. 

"Man  is  shorn  of  his  grace  when  bereft  of  Nature  as 
an  accompaniment;  ornamented  with  what  devices  soever, 
she  is  the  frame  of  Man's  portrait,  --which  derives  not  a 
few  of  its  celestial  features  from  her  terrestrial  images . 
What  more  poetic  than  a  husbandman  and  his  farm?  Many 
are  the  little  or  the  grand  poems  which  God  thus  composes 
in  Nature,  and  which  none  can  worthily  admire.    I  am  a 
nobler  being  when  in  the  presence  of  God's  handiwork.    I 
am  in  my  true  relations  there.    My  children  are  unwilling 
to  pass  their  time  within  doors;  their  thoughts  are  on  the 
distant  hill,  the  winding  river,  the  orchard,  meadow  or 
grove;  and  so  I  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  these .   I  would 
have  them  fill  their  fancy  with  rural  images,  and  their 
hearts  with  fresh  associations.    The  country  is  much  to 
every  young  soul;  how  much  it  was  to  me,  I  can  never  suf- 
ficiently say.    I  am  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  it;  it 
kept  me  pure,  it  soothed  and  refined  my  disposition;  it  was 
discipline  and  culture  to  me.    I  dwelt  amidst  hills,  I  looked 
out  upon  rural  images;  I  was  experienced  in  Nature.    God 
spake  to  me  while  I  walked  the  fields;  I  read  not  the  gospel 
of  wisdom  from  books  of  men,  but  from  pages  inscribed  by 
the  finger  of  God.    The  breath  of  that  mountain  air,  --that 
blue  and  uncontained  horizon,  --not  less  than  my  mother's 
gentle  instruction  (not  by  words  only,  but  by  smiles  of 
kindly  approval)  were  my  teachers .    Nature  was  my  par- 
ent; from  her,  in  the  still  communings  of  my  solitude,  I 
gained  divine  wisdom  even  when  a  child .    So  I  love  the 
still  quietude  of  the  country;  it  quickens  a  deep  and  se- 
rene joy. 


"Nature  frowns  in  clouds  and  hoarse  winds  this 
morning.    During  the  night  she  was  rampant  in  storm 
and  tempest,  --darting  her  lightnings  and  thunderbolts 
amidst  the  silence  and  darkness.    There  is  something 
terrific  in  this  strife  of  the  elements,  especially  in  the 
solitary  hours  of  night.    So  imposing  are  these  phenom- 
ena that  one  almost  believes  in  the  personality  of  dia- 
bolic agencies.   Whilst  riding  with  my  Psyche  (Elizabeth) 
this  morning,  she  asked  me  'if  the  clouds  up  there  were 
not  pictures?'   Children  of  a  larger  growth  quite  often 
have  a  much  less  devout  notion  of  the  world;  to  them  it 
is  not  symbolical  of  anything,  but  is  a  large  material 
fact,  having  relations  with  the  senses,  --or  else  a  staple 
of  merchandise." 
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GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE 


"Critics  have  been  much  puzzled  by  Goethe's  poem 
of  'Faust, '--conceiving  various  theories  of  its  purpose 
and  moral.    But  the  poet  made  use  of  the  popular  fable 
of  Dr.  Faust  to  shadow  forth  the  conflict  of  the  worldly 
with  the  heavenly;  to  paint  the  strifes  of  ambition,  the 
restlessness  of  unhallowed  curiosity,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  human  knowledge .    Faust  is  the  rest- 
less, curious,  apostate  soul;  Mephistopheles  the  symbol 
of  guile,  and  Margaret  of  innocence.    It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  Fall  of  Man.    On  a  rude  seat  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, under  shrubbery  near  Mr.  May's  house,  I  read 
Faust  this  divine  day,  (July  8,  1839).    It  is  a  poem  of 
the  temptations  and  apostasy  of  the  soul;  it  treats  of  the 
Diabolical,  --this  is  its  substance  and  body.    The  poet  is 
quite  familiar  with  evil;  he  has  communed  with  Beelze- 
bub; he  is  too  conscious  of  sin,  and  paints  her  too  skil- 
fully to  be  innocent.    Goethe  is  no  saint;  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  sanctity.    His  hold  on  men  is  chiefly  in  his  skil- 
ful treatment  of  subjects;  and  more  than  all  else  in  the 
artistic  finish  of  his  style .    A  man  of  his  powers  should 
have  given  the  world  something  better  than  this  poem. 

"I  walked  with  Emerson  to  James  Munroe's,  where 
he  gave  me  Carlyle's  'Miscellanies,'  Vol.  IV.,  just  re- 
published in  this  country  from  the  magazines  in  which 
they  first  appeared.    I  read  most  of  them  as  they  came 
out  in  the  English  journals,  and  shall  now  enjoy  them 
again.    Carlyle's  power  of  suggesting  what  he  does  not 
say  is  remarkable;  his  page  is  freighted  with  signifi- 
cance.   He  is  a  quickening  writer,  who  provokes  thought, 
and  detaches  the  mind  from  the  dominion  of  words  and  of 
traditions .    A  reader  who  is  not  attracted  by  his  pages 
can  scarcely  be  alive  in  all  his  faculties,  but  lives  sole- 
ly in  the  form  and  letter  of  things .    His  influence  on  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  country  is  growing,  and  is 
of  the  most  genial  sort .    He  has  a  public  with  us .    His 
tolerance,  breadth  of  insight,  and  sympathy  with  true 
valor  are  most  refreshing.    He  reverses  the  decisions 
of  the  past  concerning  many  men;  in  this  lies  much  of 
his  merit.    His  characters  are  exceedingly  well  drawn, 
although  not  always  just.    His  insight  is  true;  but  the  in- 
tellectual predominates  unduly  over  the  moral  element 
in  his  sketches,  and  thus  vitiates  the  picture.    But  his 
'Miscellanies '  are  rich  contributions  to  our  biographic 
literature." 
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GOETHE 


[The  fragmentary  MS.  edited  here  may  gain  signifi- 
cance from  the  following  copies  Sanborn  kept  of  his  let- 
ters to  John  Albee  and  William  T.  Harris--both  attached 
to  the  Goethe  typescripts  bearing  page  numbers  3-1/2  and 
3 -2/3 --all  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.    I  have 
silently  improved  Sanborn's  format  and  unconventional 
punctuation.] 

Concord,  Mass.?    November  5,  1899. 

Dear  Mr.  Albee; 

Your  suggestion  about  the  centennial  of  Mr.  Alcott  is 
an  admirable  one,  and  I  will  communicate  at  once  with  Dr. 
Harris,  to  see  if  he  could  take  part  in  it.    Boston  would  be 
the  best  place,  and  most  likely  the  N.  E.  Women's  Club, 
which  now  leases  Chipman  Hall  in  the  new  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, would  allow  us  that  for  the  occasion.    I  speak  there 
tomorrow,  and  will  ask  the  question.    Could  you  be  pres- 
ent? 

There  are  two  smallish  houses  here,  which  perhaps 
you  could  get,  --the  best  one  is  near  the  station,  and  was 
occupied  for  a  year  or  two  by  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mr.  Alcott's 
daughter;  it  has  a  little  land  about  it,  but  not  much .    The 
other  is  smaller,  and  quite  near  me;  it  has  even  less 
land,  but  is  comfortable  for  winter,  with  a  good  furnace; 
in  summer  it  is  rather  hot,  from  its  small  size.    The 
first  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Woodward  Hudson,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Robb;  but  he  soon  goes  to  India;  the 
other  is  controlled,  and  perhaps  owned  by  Prescott  Keyes. 
Then  there  is  the  Orchard  House,  which  stands  empty  most 
of  the  year;  whether  leasable  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  Dr. 
Harris  is  the  owner.    The  Old  Manse,  which  is  now  va- 
cant, is  never  leased  in  winter. 

Yours  truly, 
John  Albee,  Esq.  F.  B.  S. 

Pequaket,  N.H. 


Dear  Dr.  Harris; 

I  have  just  written  as  above,  in  reply  to  Albee's  let- 
ter enclosed.    Could  you  be  present  at  such  a  meeting, 
Nov.  29,  or,  if  not,  could  you  send  a  letter?    I  think  we 
could  have  a  respectable  gathering;  and  now  that  Col.  Hig- 
ginson  has  done  some  justice  to  Alcott  in  his  new  volume, 
'Contemporaries,'  we  could  call  on  him  for  a  share  in  the 
meeting.    W.  R.  Alger  and  F.  P.  Stearns  might  also  come. 

I  have  been  adding  to  my  Goethe  address  at  Stearns's 
Fest,  and  among  the  additions  is  the  enclosed  from  Emer- 
son's 'Thoughts  on  Literature'  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Dial.    I  had  forgotten  how  good  it  was;  do  you  recall  it? 
There  is  much  more,  and  some  of  it  better  than  I  have 
cited. 

Channing  is  very  well,  --and  I  find  he  has  a  consid- 
erable collection  of  Goethe  books,  --among  them  a  col- 
lection of  letters  by  G.  to  Leipzig  friends,  which  I  had 
not  seen  before,  with  portraits  of  Annette  Schoenkopf  and 
Frederica  Oeser,  which  I  had  never  seen.   Probably  Julius 
Vogel's  recent  book  covers  the  same  ground.    He  also  has 
the  original  Edinboro  edition  (1824)  of  Carlyle's  Meister. 

Yours  ever, 
F.  B.  Sanborn 


. .  .If  this  French  critic,  after  discovering  Crabbe  Robin- 
son, had  gone  on  with  his  explorations,  he  might  have 
come  upon  that  searching  critique  of  Goethe  by  Emerson 
in  the  'Dial'  for  October,  1840,  which  is,  no  doubt,  more 
full  of  insight  than  any  of  the  recent  verdicts  of  Germany. 
Emerson  said; 

"What  shall  we  think  of  that  absence  of  the  moral 
sentiment,  that  singular  equivalence  to  him  of  good  and 
evil  in  action,  which  discredits  his  compositions  to  the 
pure?    The  spirit  of  his  biography,  of  his  poems,  of  his 
tales,  is  identical.    In  reading  Meister  I  am  charmed 
with  the  insight;  I  find  there  actual  men  and  women  even 
too  faithfully  painted.    I  am,  moreover,  instructed  in  the 
possibility  of  a  highly  accomplished  society,  and  taught 
to  look  for  great  talent  and  culture  under  a  grey  coat. 
But  this  is  all.    The  limits  of  artificial  society  are  never 
quite  out  of  sight.    The  vicious  conventions  which  hem  us 
in  like  prison-walls,  and  which  the  poet  should  explode  at 
his  touch,  stand  for  all  they  are  worth  in  the  newspapers. 
I  am  never  lifted  above  myself.    I  am  not  transported  out 
of  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  or  cheered  with  an  infinite 
tenderness,  or  armed  with  a  grand  trust.    Goethe  then  is 
the  poet  of  the  Actual,  not  of  the  Ideal;  the  poet  of  limita- 
tion, not  of  possibility;  of  this  world,  and  not  of  religion 
and  hope;  in  short,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  poet  of  prose  and 
not  of  poetry.    He  accepts  the  base  doctrine  of  Fate,  and 
gleans  what  straggling  joys  may  yet  remain  out  of  its 
ban.    Poetry  is  with  Goethe  thus  external,  --the  gilding 
of  the  chain,  the  mitigation  of  his  fate;  but  the  Muse  nev- 
er essays  these  thunder-tones,  which  cause  the  sun  and 
moon  to  vibrate;  which  dissipate  by  dreadful  melody  all 
this  iron  network  of  circumstance,  and  abolish  the  old 
heavens  and  the  old  earth  before  the  freewill  or  godhead 
of  man.    He  was  content  to  fall  into  the  track  of  vulgar 
poets,  and  spend  on  common  aims  his  splendid  endow- 
ments.   He  has  written  better  than  other  poets,  only  as 
his  talent  was  subtler;  but  the  ambition  of  creation  he 
refused.    Life  for  him  is  prettier,  easier,  wiser,  de- 
center,  --has  a  gem  or  two  more  on  its  robe,  --but  its 
old  eternal  burden  is  not  relieved;  no  drop  of  healthier 
blood  yet  flows  in  its  veins.    Being  so  much,  we  cannot 
forgive  him  for  not  being  more.    When  one  of  these  grand 
monads  is  incarnated,  whom  Nature  seems  to  design  for 
eternal  men,  we  think  that  the  old  weariness  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  trivial  forms  of  daily  life,  will  now  end, 
and  a  new  morning  break  on  us  all.    All  that  in  our  sov- 
ereign moments  each  of  us  has  divined  of  the  powers  of 
thought,  --all  the  hints  of  omnipresence  and  energy  which 
we  have  caught,  --this  man  should  unfold  and  constitute 
facts. . . . 

•Dramatic  power,  the  rarest  talent  in  literature, 
Goethe  has  very  little.    The  great  felicities,  the  mira- 
cles of  poetry  he  has  never.    Yet  a  certain  greatness  en- 
circles every  fact  he  treats;  for  to  him  it  has  a  soul,  -- 
an  eternal  reason  why  it  was  so  and  not  otherwise.    This 
is  the  secret  of  his  deep  realism;  he  is  an  apology  for 
the  analytic  spirit  of  our  period,  because,  of  his  analy- 
sis only  wholes  were  the  result.    He  thought  it  necessary 
to  dot  round  with  his  own  pen  the  entire  sphere  of  knowa- 
bles,  --and  for  many  of  his  stories  this  seems  the  only 
reason:    'Here  is  a  piece  of  humanity  I  had  hitherto 
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omitted  to  sketch,  --tale  this!'    He  shared  also  the  subjec- 
tiveness  of  the  age,  both  good  and  bad.    That  vicious  sub- 
jectiveness,  --a  vice  of  our  time,  --infected  him  also.    We 
are  provoked  with  his  Olympian  self-complacency.    There 
is  a  good  letter  in  which  Wieland  relates  how  Goethe  read 
to  a  select  party  his  journal  of  a  tour  in  Switzerland  with 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  their  passage  through  the  Valais 
and  over  St.  Gothard.    'It  was,'  says  Wieland,   'as  good 
as  Xenophon's  Anabasis.    The  piece  is  thought  and  writ- 
ten with  the  greatness  peculiar  to  him .    His  fair  hearers 
were  enthusiastic  at  the  nature  in  it;  I  liked  the  sly  art, 
whereof  they  saw  nothing,  still  better.    It  is  a  true  poem. 
But  what  in  this  and  all  his  other  works  most  remarkably 
distinguishes  him  from  Homer  and  Shakespeare  is  that  the 
Me, --the  Ille  ego,  --everywhere  glimmers  through,  al- 
though without  any  boasting,  and  with  an  infinite  finesse.' 
This  subtle  element  of  egotism  in  Goethe  does  not  seem  to 
deform  his  compositions  so  much  as  to  lower  the  moral 
influence  of  the  man.    He  differs  from  all  the  great  in  his 
total  want  of  frankness.    No  man  was  permitted  to  call 
Goethe  brother.    He  hid  himself,  and  worked  always  to 
astonish, --which  is  an  egotism,  and  therefore  little." 

It  would  be  hard  for  any  German  encomiast  to  pro- 
duce or  tolerate  a  piece  of  characterization  such  as  this. 
The  contemporaries  of  Goethe  saw  some  of  these  defects, 
as  shown  in  Wieland's  criticism;  others  were  envious  or 
scornful  of  his  rising  greatness,  or  dwelt  with  natural 
censure  on  the  frivolities  of  his  youth,  his  passing  so 
swiftly  from  one  mood  and  one  teacher  and  one  ardent 
love  to  another.    But  from  the  time  when  his  Faust  and 
his  Meister,  with  their  incomparable  lyrics,  and  their 
inexplicable  mystifications  captivated  Germany,  it  has 
been  hardly  possible  to  find  an  impartial  verdict  on  the 
one  great  ornament  of  national  literature.    Therefore,  -- 
and  because  he  fell  in  so  naturally  with  the  tendencies  of 
his  times,  though  standing  far  above  it  in  desire  and  am- 
bition, --the  "late  remorse"  as  Byron  termed  it,  of  the 
world  toward  its  benefactors,  came  earlier  in  Goethe's 
case  than  with  most  poets .    Germany,  which,  following 
the  French  taste,  and  influenced  somewhat  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  ignored  or  distrusted  his  youthful  genius,  soon 
came  to  be  very  proud  of  him,  although  Schiller,  with  his 
greater  dramatic  talent  and  smoother  verse,  was  more 
the  popular  favorite .    But  Goethe  was  the  favorite  of  the 
ducal  court  of  Weimar,  to  which  he  attached  himself, 
while  deserting  his  loves  among  women,  and  extending 
his  petty  German  travels  into  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
France.    He  was  also  the  friend  of  artists,  and  of  men 
of  science;  while  he  took  rather  a  lofty  and  distant  view 
of  the  metaphysical  activity  of  German  philosophers, 
and  shocked  the  ceremonially  religious  by  his  tendency 
to  pantheism  and  toleration  in  belief. 

A  certain  pantheism  must  be  held  to  account  for  his 
fickleness  in  love;  there  was  a  Pantheon  for  fair  women 
in  his  thought,  as  for  great  men  of  different  ages  and 
types.    Yet,  faithless 


ALCOTT  CENTENNIAL  /  CELEBRATION  AT  THE  SEC- 
OND CHURCH- -TRIBUTES  FROM  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE 
PHILOSOPHER—EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS  UNPUBLISHED 
WRITINGS— SPEECHES  BY  MESSRS.  SANBORN,   STEARNS 

AND  MRS.  CHENEY  r,0, 

[baj 

The  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  A.  Bronson  Al- 
cott's  one  hundredth  birthday,  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Second  Church,  Copley  Square,  this  afternoon,  was  very 
varied  in  its  expression  of  regard  for  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Alcott  and  his  gifted  daughter,  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
the  popular  author.    The  programme  as  announced  was 
pretty  closely  followed,  although  Mr.  Albee,  who  first 
proposed  that  this  anniversary  should  be  kept,  was  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  the  meeting  by  illness  at  his 
mountain  home  near  Chocorua,  and  several  other  as- 
sociates of  Mr.  Alcott  in  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy were  also  too  far  away- -in  Illinois,  Missouri,  etc. , 
to  be  present,  but  the  speaking  and  reading  of  letters 
was  kept  up  until  after  sunset. 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  presided,  and  in  his 
opening  remarks  on  "The  Prophet  from  Connecticut," 
said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Emerson  So- 
ciety: It  is  fitting  that  our  commemoration  of  the  Prophet 
from  Connecticut,  whose  hundredth  anniversary  we  are 
keeping  this  afternoon,  should  be  under  the  auspices  of 
our  new  Emerson  Society,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  this  old 
Boston  church,  to  which,  for  a  few  years,  though  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city,  Waldo  Emerson  preached  the  faith 
which  has  now  been  heard  wherever  there  are  civilized 
men  and  aspiring  women.    It  was  in  a  Boston  church  that 
Bronson  Alcott  first  heard  Emerson's  thrilling  voice 
(September  28,  1826),  preaching 'The  Universality  of  the 
Notion  of  the  Deity, '--the  First  Church  then  gathered  in 
Chauncy  place,  near  which  Emerson  was  born- -and  from 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  in  1834,  till  their 
death  they  were  the  most  intimate  and  faithful  friends . 
They  recognized  each  other's  mission  when  the  little 
world  of  Boston  as  well  as  the  still  smaller  world  of 
Connecticut  ignored  or  misconstrued  both;  and  they 
drew  from  each  other,  as  from  the  Divine  source,  that 
inspiration  and  encouragement  which  every  seer  needs 
to  fulfil  his  mission.    Of  the  high  estimate  which  Alcott 
placed  upon  Emerson  very  early,  you  will  hear  present- 
ly; but  the  corresponding  fact  of  Emerson's  appreciation 
of  Alcott  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known.    Beginning  in 
October,  1835,  when  they  first  took  serious  counsel  to- 
gether, Emerson's  journal  and  correspondence  abounds 
in  expressions  like  these: 

(1842)   I  saw  Alcott  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  in 
1835.    He  is  a  man  of  ideas,  a  man  of  faith.    I  know  no 
man  who  speaks  such  good  English  as  he,  and  is  so  in- 
ventive, withal.    He  speaks  truth  truly;  the  expression 
is  adequate.    When  he  is  greeted  by  loving,  intelligent 
persons,  his  discourse  soars  to  a  wonderful  height;  so 
regular,  so  lucid,  so  playful,  so  new  and  disdainful  of 
all  boundaries  of  tradition  and  experience.    He  has, 
moreover,  the  greatest  possession  both  of  mind  and 
temper  in  his  discourse,  so  that  the  mastery  and  mod- 
eration and  foresight- -and  yet  felicity- -with  which  he 
unfolds  his  thought  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 
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(1839)    My  quarrel  with  poets  is  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  their  own  poetry.    But  Alcott  is  a  poet- -the  only 
one  in  this  country- -he  believes  in  his  images;  he  exists 
to  see  and  multiply  them,  and  translate  by  them  evermore 
history,  natural  and  civil,  and  all  men  and  events,  into 
laws.    His  relation  to  things  and  men  is  always  poetical. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Sanborn  said:    "And  from  what  Ori- 
ental capital  or  seat  of  Greek  or  German  culture  did  this 
inspiring,  original  person  come  forth  to  startle  and  per- 
plex the  Bostonians  of  seventy  years  ago?    From  none  of 
them --but  from  a  little  woodland  town  in  Connecticut,  in 
the  region  of  wooden  clocks  and  wooden  nutmegs .    This 
prophet  from  the  country  of  Sam  Slick  began  active  life 
as  a  pedler,  learned  his  distinguished  manners  from  the 
great  slaveholders  of  eastern  Virginia,  emerged  from 
obscurity  as  a  schoolmaster  among  the  Calvinlsts  of  New 
Haven  County;  and,  by  the  force  of  his  untaught  originali- 
ty, put  in  practice  for  the  training  of  children  the  princi- 
ples which  the  great  world  has  slowly  been  adopting  ever 
since  1825,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  worked 
them  out  in  his  Cheshire  school.    Proceeding  from  that 
beginning,  his  bold  but  gentle  thought  accosted  every  ex- 
isting usage  and  institution,  and  brought  them  all- -formal 
church,  slaveholding  State,  fraudulent  market,  dead-and- 
alive  college--to  the  test  of  reason  and  the  moral  sense. 
Thus  he  became  for  a  time  the  leader,  and  always  the  ac- 
tive promoter,  of  that  profound  movement  for  political 
and  social  reform  which,  beginning  with  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  in  the  last  century,  and  favored  by  Goethe  and 
the  great  German  philosophers  in  our  century,  has  abol- 
ished chattel  slavery,  democratized  politics,  uplifted  hu- 
manity, and,  incidentally,  generated  the  present  ease  of 
material  achievement  and  predominance  of  materializing 
influences  which  now  threaten  to  carry  us  back  into  a  new 
system  of  caste  and  feudalism . 

"The  precise  share  which  any  one  man  has  in  a  secu- 
lar movement  of  this  sort  is  impossible  and  unimportant 
to  measure.    The  pioneers,  however,  and  the  martyrs  in 
any  such  cause  are  sure  to  receive  an  ample  homage  from 
those  who  have  entered  into  the  fruit  of  such  labors,  with- 
out having  had  the  opportunity,  the  insight  or  the  courage 
to  imitate  them- -and  this,  without  too  exact  an  accounting 
of  their  value  to  the  advance  which  they  heralded  or  led . 
Thus,  for  example,  that  other  Connecticut  prophet  and 
martyr,  John  Brown,  born  within  a  few  miles  of  Wolcott, 
where  Bronson  Alcott  saw  the  light,  is  sure  of  his  fame, 
however  little  his  hand  may  have  wrought  in  the  great 
emancipation  which  followed  his  heroic  deed.    So,  too, 
it  may  be  that  Alcott,  without  having  written  any  grand 
book,  or  founded  any  permanent  church  or  school,  or 
impressed  himself  on  the  popular  imagination  as  a  lead- 
er, will  have  a  higher  place  in  the  memory  of  ages  to 
come  than  others  whose  immediate  labors  seem  to  have 
been  crowned  with  more  success.    It  is  by  sentiment  and 
imagination,  mostly,  that  memories  of  human  excellence 
are  perpetuated;  and  to  this  side  of  the  mind  the  Alcotts 
appeal  with  subtile  force.    Ben  Jonson,  over  the  grave  of 
his  child,  spoke  of  the  boy  as  his  'best  piece  of  poesy'; 
and  the  elder  Alcotts  will  owe  much  of  their  renown  for 
many  years  to  come  to  the  fancy  and  affection  of  their 
lively  daughter,  Louisa.    She  was  the  result  of  those 
principles  for  which  her  father  endured  so  much  ridicule 


and  obloquy  in  her  childhood;  she  grew  up  under  the  sys- 
tem of  education  which  he  originated,  and  amid  the  influ- 
ences which  his  character  brought  around  him.    If  she 
did  not  share,  nor  always  understand,  the  high  thoughts 
which  he  inspired,  her  affection  made  up  for  the  lack, 
and  her  fancy  drew  on  the  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
of  the  household  for  its  best  material  in  graceful  fiction. 
We  must  recall  that  this  is  her  birthday  as  well  as  her 
father's;  and  that  she  repaid  the  care  bestowed  on  her 
own  nurture  by  the  resources  and  the  fidelity  of  her  lat- 
er years." 

With  these  remarks  we  will  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  some  subjects  to  which  Bronson  Alcott  devoted 
himself  in  his  long  life. 

A  just  and  interesting  characterization  of  father 
and  daughter  was  by  T.  P.  Stearns,  who,  as  boy  and 
man,  knew  them  both,  and  described  them  as  follows: 

A  father  and  daughter  born  happily  on  the  very  same 
day  of  the  year,  as  if  for  this  very  purpose—that  you 
might  testify  your  appreciation  of  the  good  work  they  did 
in  this  world,  at  one  and  the  same  moment.    It  was  a 
fortunate  coincidence,  which  we  like  to  think  of  today-- 
as  it  undoubtedly  gave  pleasure  to  Bronson  Alcott  and  his 
wife,  sixty- seven  years  ago.    How  genuine  were  Mr.  Al- 
cott and  his  daughter  Louisa.    "All  else,"  said  the  sage, 
"is  superficial  and  perishable,  save  love  and  truth  only." 
It  is  through  the  love  and  truth  that  was  in  these  two  that 
we  still  feel  their  influence,  as  if  they  were  living  today. 
How  well  I  recollect  Mr.  Alcott 's  first  visit  to  my  fa- 
ther's house  at  Medford,  when  I  was  a  boy!    I  had  the 
same  impression  of  him  then  that  the  consideration  of 
his  life  makes  on  me  now- -as  an  exceptional  person,  but 
one  greatly  to  be  trusted.    I  could  see  that  he  was  a  man 
who  wished  well  to  me,  and  to  all  mankind;  who  had  no 
intention  of  encroaching  on  my  rights  as  an  individual  in 
any  way  whatever;  and  who,  furthermore,  had  no  sus- 
picion of  me  as  a  person  alien  to  himself,  who  might  be- 
come at  any  time  his  antagonist.    The  criticism  made  of 
him  by  my  young  brother  (who  may  be  in  the  audience  to- 
day) held  good  of  him  then  and  always- -that  he  looked 
like  one  of  Christ's  disciples.    His  aspect  was  intelli- 
gently mild  and  gentle,  unmixed  with  the  slightest  taint 
of  worldly  interest . 

He  heard  that  Goethe  had  said,   "We  begin  to  sin  as 
soon  as  we  act,"  but  he  did  not  agree  to  this,  and  was 
determined  that  one  man  at  least  should  live  in  this 
world  without  sinning.    He  carried  this  plan  out  so  con- 
sistently that,  as  he  once  confessed  to  me,  it  brought 
him  to  the  verge  of  starvation.    Then  he  realized  that  in  . 
order  to  play  our  part  in  the  general  order  of  things --in 
order  to  obviate  the  perpetual  tendency  in  human  affairs 
to  chaos-  -we  are  continually  obliged  to  compromise . 
Yet  his  purity  of  intention  always  had  its  value.    Where- 
ever  Bronson  Alcott  went,  he  collected  the  most  earnest, 
high-minded  persons  about  him,  and  made  them  more 
earnest,  more  high-minded  by  his  conversation . 

How  different  was  his  daughter,  Louisa- -the  keen 
observer  of  life  and  manners,  the  witty  story-teller  with 
the  pictorial  mind- -always  sympathetic,  practical,  help- 
ful--the  mainstay  of  her  family,  a  pillar  of  support  to 
her  friends;  forgetting  the  care  of  her  own  soul  in  her 
interest  for  the  general  welfare;  heedless  of  her  own 
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advantage,  and  thereby  obtaining  for  herself,  like  a  gift 
from  heaven,  the  highest  of  all  advantages,  and  the  great- 
est of  all  rewards.    And  yet,  with  so  wide  a  difference  in 
the  practical  application  of  their  lives,  the  well-spring  of 
Louisa's  thought  and  the  main-spring  of  her  action  were 
identical  with  those  of  her  father,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered an  inheritance  from  him.    For  the  well-spring  of 
her  thought  was  Truth,  and  the  main-spring  of  her  action 
was  love.    There  can  be  no  fine  art,  no  great  art,  no  art 
which  is  of  service  to  mankind,  which  does  not  originate 
on  this  twofold  basis. ...    In  like  manner,  Bronson  Alcott 
rested  his  argument  for  immortality  on  the  ground  of 
family  affections.    "Such  strong  ties,"  he  argued,  "could 
not  have  been  made  merely  to  be  broken."   Let  us  share 
his  faith,  and  believe  that  they  have  not  been  broken. 

Mrs.  EdnahD.  Cheney  followed.    Her  testimonial 
was  more  brief,  and  it  will  probably  be  expanded  at  the 
celebration  of  the  same  event  at  the  New  England  Woman's 
Club  in  Chipman  Hall  next  Monday.   She  said  in  part:    "As 
we  think  of  our  friend's  long  life  here--long,  that  is,  by 
human  standards --and  reflect  that  a  century  has  rolled  by 
since  his  birth--nearly  all  whose  years  he  watched- -we 
are  tempted  to  ask,   'What  had  he  to  do  with  time,  or  time 
with  him?'   Was  he  the  product  of  our  century,  now  draw- 
ing so  fast  to  its  close;  or  was  he  the  'heir  of  all  the  ages,' 
as  much  at  home  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  with  Porphyry 
and  Plotinus,  as  with  the  seer  of  Sweden,  or  the  mystic 
Boehme,  or  with  half-forgotten  poets  of  England,  Herbert, 
Quarles  and  Donne?" 

Added  interest  was  given  to  the  meeting  by  the  read- 
ing of  extracts  from  the  unpublished  writings  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott. 

[69] 

THE  ALCOTT  CENTENNIAL  /  AN  INTERESTING  BOSTON 
COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHIC  AND  POETIC 
YANKEE,  AND  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER  LOUISA 

The  100th  birthday  of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  --of  Wol- 
cott,  Ct. ,  by  birth,  of  Concord  by  long  residence  and 
fame,  — was  commemorated  at  the  chapel  of  the  Second 
church  in  Boston  (Copley  square)  yesterday  afternoon. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  presided,  and  the  plan  included  remarks 
or  letters  from  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Francis  Preston  Stearns,  Charles 
Malloy,  T.  C.  Johnson  and  others.    Mr.  Sanborn's  opening 
remarks  characterized  Mr.  Alcott  as  'the  prophet  from 
Connecticut,"  and  said  that  it  was  fitting  to  commemorate 
him  in  the  church  for  which  Emerson  preached  for  a  few 
years;  Alcott  also  first  heard  Emerson  in  a  Boston  church, 
the  First,  then  gathered  in  Chauncy  place,  September  28, 
1828,  preaching  "The  universality  of  the  notion  of  the 
deity." 

Referring  to  their  lifelong  friendship,  Mr.  Sanborn 
quoted  many  of  Emerson's  appreciative  remarks  about 
Alcott,  in  his  journal  and  correspondence,  in  which  he 
praised  his  speech  and  his  thought,  saying  that  Alcott  was 
"the  one  man  I  had  met  who  could  read  Plato  without  sur- 
prise," and  other  like  things.    Mr.  Sanborn  himself  said 
of  the  philosopher:    "This  prophet  from  the  country  of 
Sam  Slick  began  active  life  as  a  peddler,  learned  his  dis- 
tinguished manners  from  the  great  slaveholders  of  eastern 


Virginia,  emerged  from  obscurity  as  a  schoolmaster 
among  the  Calvinists  of  New  Haven  county,  --and  by  the 
force  of  his  untaught  originality  put  in  practice  for  the 
training  of  children  the  principles  which  the  great  world 
has  slowly  been  adopting  ever  since  1825,  when,  at  the 
age  of  25,  he  worked  them  out  in  his  Cheshire  school. 
Proceeding  from  that  beginning,  his  bold  but  gentle 
thought  accosted  every  existing  usage  and  institution, 
and  brought  them  all,  --formal  church,  slaveholding 
state,  fraudulent  market,  dead-and-alive  college, --to 
the  test  of  reason  and  the  moral  sense.    Thus  he  became 
for  a  time  the  leader,  and  always  the  active  promoter  of 
that  profound  movement  for  political  and  social  reform 
which,  beginning  with  Franklin  and  Jefferson  in  the  last 
century,  and  favored  by  Goethe  and  the  great  German 
philosophers  in  our  century,  has  abolished  chattel  slav- 
ery, democratized  politics,  uplifted  humanity,  and,  inci- 
dentally, generated  the  present  ease  of  material  achieve- 
ment and  predominance  of  materializing  influences,  which 
now  threaten  to  carry  us  back  into  a  new  system  of  caste 
and  feudalism." 

Concerning  the  author  of  "Little  Women,"  whose  an- 
niversary also  was  being  commemorated,  Mr.  Sanborn 
said:    "Ben  Jonson,  over  the  grave  of  his  child,  spoke  of 
the  boy  as  his  'best  piece  of  poesy';  and  the  elder  Alcotts 
will  owe  much  of  their  renown,  for  many  years  to  come, 
to  the  fancy  and  affection  of  their  lively  daughter,  Louisa. 
She  was  the  result  of  those  principles  for  which  her  fa- 
ther endured  so  much  ridicule  and  obloquy  in  her  child- 
hood; she  grew  up  under  the  system  of  education  which 
he  originated,  and  amid  the  influences  which  his  charac- 
ter brought  around  him.    If  she  did  not  share,  nor  al- 
ways understand,  the  high  thoughts  which  he  inspired, 
her  affection  made  up  for  the  lack,  and  her  fancy  drew 
on  the  plain  living  and  high  thinking  of  the  household  for 
its  best  material  in  graceful  fiction.    We  must  recall 
that  this  is  her  birthday  as  well  as  her  father's;  and  that 
she  repaid  the  care  bestowed  on  her  own  nurture  by  the 
resources  and  the  fidelity  of  her  later  years." 

The  meeting  brought  forth  a  very  varied  expression 
of  regard  for  the  fame  of  Mr .  Alcott  and  his  daughter . 
Perhaps  the  best  characterization  of  the  two  was  by  Mr. 
Stearns,  who  knew  them  both,  and  who  traced  one  like- 
ness between  their  very  dissimilar  characters  in  the  key 
of  love,  which  was  so  great  a  part  of  the  father's  speech 
and  so  constant  a  fact  of  the  daughter's  life.    Mrs.  Che- 
ney paid  an  interesting  tribute  to  Alcott  as  one  who  "al- 
ways stood  a  little  aloof  from  his  century,  --the  one  man 
whom  it  could  not  afford  to  lose  and  yet  whom  it  never 
knew,  nor  understood  how  to  prize."   Alcott  had  a  com- 
pensation in  the  constant  loyalty  of  Emerson,  said  Mrs. 
Cheney .    This  allusion  brought  out  the  reading  of  several 
extracts  from  Emerson's  letters  and  observations  in  re- 
spect to  his  friend,  and  afterward  selections  from  Al- 
cott's  unpublished  journals  and  essays  were  read.    John 
Albee,  who  first  proposed  that  this  anniversary  should 
be  kept,  was  prevented  from  coming  to  the  meeting  by 
illness  at  his  mountain  home  near  Chocorua;  and  several 
other  associates  of  Mr.  Alcott  in  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophy  were  also  too  far  away,  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
etc . ,  to  be  present .    But  the  speaking  and  reading  of  let- 
ters was  kept  up  until  after  sunset. 
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The  Alcott  Centennial 

4  4  4 

The  Hundredth   Birthday  of 

A.   BRONSON   ALCOTT 

(BORN  NOV.  *9,  1799), 

will  he  celebrated  at  the  CHAPEL  of  the  SECOND  CHURCH, 
Copley  Square,  Boston,  on  Wednesday  next.  Nov.  29,  al  2 
P.M. 

MR.   F.   B.   SANBORN 

will   preside,  and  remarks  and  letters  are  expected  from 
MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE, 
DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS, 

flRS.  E.  D.  CHENEY, 

MR.  JOHN  ALBEE. 

J1R.  CHARLES  J1ALLOV, 

MR.  T.  C  JOHNSON 
anil  other*.     The  public  are  invited. 

Concord*  Nov.  24*  1899. 


A  Celebration  of  the  came  event,  with  some  mention  of  MISS 
LOUISA  ALCOTT.  will  occur  at  the  New  England  Women's  Club, 
Chipman  Hall,  Boston,  Dec.  4,  at  S  P.M.,  MRS.  HOWE  pre- 
siding. 
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ALCOTT  MEMORIAL  /  HIS  100TH  BIRTHDAY 
OBSERVED  AT  THE  SECOND  CHURCH 
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The  memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Bronson  Alcott's 
100th  birthday,  at  the  Second  Church,  yesterday  after- 
noon, was  varied  in  its  expression  of  regard  for  the  fame 
of  Mr.  Alcott  and  his  daughter. 

Perhaps  the  best  characterization  of  the  2  was  by  Mr. 
Stearns,  who,  as  boy  and  man,  knew  them  both,  and  de- 
scribed them  as  "a  father  and  daughter  born  happily  on  the 
very  same  day  of  the  year,  as  if  for  this  very  purpose -- 
that  you  might  testify  your  appreciation  of  the  good  work 
they  did  in  this  world  at  one  and  the  same  moment." 

"It  is  fitting,"  said  Mr.  Sanborn  in  his  opening  re- 
marks,  'that  our  commemoration  of  the  prophet  from 
Connecticut,  whose  100th  anniversary  we  are  keeping  this 
afternoon,  should  be  under  the  auspices  of  our  new  Emer- 
son Society;  and  in  the  chapel  of  this  old  Boston  church,  to 
which,  for  a  few  years,  though  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
Waldo  Emerson  preached  the  faith  which  has  been  heard 
wherever  there  are  civilized  men  and  aspiring  women. 

"From  what  seat  of  culture  did  this  aspiring  original 
person  come?    He  came  from  a  little  woodland  town  in 
Connecticut,  in  the  region  of  wooden  clocks  and  wooden 
nutmegs . 

"He  began  life  as  a  pedler,  learned  his  distinguished 
manners  from  the  great  slave-holders  of  eastern  Virginia, 
emerged  from  obscurity  as  a  schoolmaster  among  the  Cal- 
vinists  of  New  Haven  Co. ,  and  at  the  age  of  25  put  into 
practice  in  the  training  of  children  those  principles  which 
the  world  has  slowly  been  adopting  ever  since. 

"Every  existing  usage  and  institution,  formal  church, 
slaveholding  state,  fraudulent  market,  he  brought  to  the 
test  of  reason  and  the  moral  sense,  and  thus  became  the 
promoter  of  the  movement  for  political  and  social  reform, 
which  has  continued  from  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  through 
Goethe  down  to  today. 

"The  precise  share  which  any  one  man  has  had  in  this 
movement  is  difficult  to  state,  but  the  pioneers  are  sure 
to  receive  ample  homage  from  those  who  have  profited 
from  their  labors . 

"Just  as  John  Brown  is  sure  of  his  fame,  however  lit- 
tle his  hands  may  have  wrought  in  the  great  emancipation, 
so,  too,  will  Alcott,  without  having  written  any  grand  book 
or  founded  any  church  or  society,  become  impressed  on 
the  popular  imagination  as  a  leader . 

"It  is  through  the  sentiments  and  imagination  that  pos- 
terity gets  impressed  with  human  excellence,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  the  Alcotts  will  be  renowned  in  years  to  come." 

Chas.  Malloy,  president  of  the  Emerson  Club,  then 
introduced,  remarked  that  Emerson  was  a  good  Plato,  and 
that  Alcott  was  a  good  Plato.    But  while  Emerson  was  pure, 
Alcott  had,  as  a  person,  a  little  of  Socrates  in  his  makeup. 

"He  had  the  indifference  of  Socrates  to  worldly  condi- 
tions, to  a  life  of  the  senses,  and  he  had  no  skill  to  make 
his  objective  condition  pleasant  and  harmonious. 

"He  was  like  Socrates,  a  profound  thinker,  but  not  a 
successful  writer.    Socrates,  perhaps,  was  not  artist 
enough  to  have  given  his  thought  the  place  in  literature 
which  Plato,  the  better  artist,  commanded  for  it.    In  this 
contrast  also  we  place  Emerson  and  Alcott  together . 

"To  Alcott's  conversation  Emerson  was  deeply  in- 
debted, for  there  are  some  thoughts  that  it  takes  2  to  find. 


"Emerson  once  remarked  that  a  man's  growth  and 
culture  took  place  through  a  succession  of  teachers,  and 
said  that  Margaret  Fuller  had  been  one  of  his . 

"Doubtless  this  teaching  came  in  the  way  of  inspira- 
tion, just  as  Daniel  Webster  said  of  a  competitor  at  the 
bar,   'He  put  me  up  to  all  I  knew.' 

"It  was  in  this  way  too  that  Alcott  became  of  service 
to  Emerson.  Alcott  was,  of  course,  not  superior  to  Em- 
erson, for  according  to  Lowell, 

'He's  great  whilst  he  talks,  but  goes  out  like  a  taper 
If  you  shut  him  up  closely  to  pen,  ink  and  paper.' 

While  Emerson  could  bear  to  be  shut  up  to  pen,  ink  and 
paper . 

"But  Alcott  had  much  to  lend  Emerson,  who  declared 
himself  a  great  borrower  and  fully  justified  the  borrowing 
practices  of  Shakespeare. 

"Let  us  rejoice  then,"  concluded  Mr.  Malloy,   'that 
we  have  the  thoughts  of  Alcott  glorified  in  the  pages  of 
Emerson,  as  the  thoughts  of  Socrates  lie  immortal  in  the 
better  art  of  Plato." 

Miss  Farmer,  head  of  the  Greenacre  School,  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Malloy. 

Miss  Farmer,  though  never  having  met  the  Alcotts, 
acknowledged  herself  deeply  in  debt  to  them  in  her  school 
work.    The  influence  of  their  ideas  will  long  make  itself 
of  weight  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  paper  of  Frank  Stearns  was  read  by  Rev.  C.  G. 
Ames. 

Mr .  Stearns  recalled  the  first  visit  of  Alcott  to  his 
father's  house  in  Medford.    He  said: 

"I  could  see  that  he  was  a  man  who  wished  well  to 
me,  and  to  all  mankind. 

"He  heard  that  Goethe  had  said,   'We  begin  to  sin  as 
soon  as  we  act,'  but  he  did  not  agree  to  this,  and  was  de- 
termined that  1  man  at  least  should  live  in  this  world 
without  sinning. 

"He  carried  this  resolution  into  effect  even  to  the 
verge  of  starvation .    Then  he  saw  that  the  regulation  of 
our  lives  in  the  general  order  of  things  depended  upon  a 
compromise  between  good  and  evil.    Yet  his  purity  of 
intention  had  its  value,  and  wherever  he  went  Bronson 
Alcott  drew  about  him  the  most  earnest  high-minded 
persons . 

"How  different  was  his  daughter,  Louisa,  the  keen 
observer  of  life  and  manners,  the  witty  story-teller,  al- 
ways sympathetic,  practical  and  helpful.    She  indeed  was 
the  pillar  of  support  to  her  friends. 

"And  yet,  while  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  practical 
application  of  their  lives,  the  well-spring  of  Louisa's 
thought,  and  the  mainspring  of  her  action  were  identical 
with  those  of  her  father,  and  may  be  considered  an  in- 
heritance from  him. 

"For  the  well-spring  of  her  thought  was  truth  and 
the  mainspring  of  her  action  was  love .    There  can  be  no 
fine  art,  no  great  art,  no  art  that  is  of  service  to  man- 
kind which  does  not  originate  on  this  twofold  basis." 

After  finishing  the  paper,  Mr.  Ames  supplemented  it 
with  his  own  remarks.    Mr.  Ames  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Alcott  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  1864. 

He  delivered  at  that  time  an  address  to  a  small  audi- 
ence and  failed  to  interest  them.    The  trouble  was,  said 
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Mr.  Ames,  that  he  assumed  them  to  have  the  foundation 
of  ideas  possessed  by  himself,  ideas  essential  to  the  com- 
prehension of  what  he  wished  to  make  clear.    Briefly  he 
talked  over  their  heads. 

To  Mr.  Ames  the  discourse  all  seemed  thin,  and  he 
afterward  characterized  it  as  "currant  juice."   Alcott  was 
full  of  homely  sayings  which  sound  a  little  absurd,  and  we 
criticise  him  for  them  and  for  his  apparent  obscure  mean- 
ing for  the  sole  reason  that  we  do  not  understand . 

Dr.  L.  G.  Janes  read  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Edna 
Cheney: 

"As  we  think  of  our  friend's  long  life  here- -long,  that 
is,  by  human  standards- -and  reflect  that  a  century  has 
rolled  by  since  his  birth  we  are  tempted  to  ask:    'What  had 
he  to  do  with  time,  or  time  with  him?' 

"Was  he  the  product  of  our  century  now  drawing  so 
fast  to  its  close,  or  was  he  the  heir  of  all  the  ages? 

"Alcott  has  a  flavor  of  New  England .    He  declared 
that  potatoes  were  food  for  a  philosopher,  and  delighted 
in  flower  and  garden.    True,  he  always  held  aloof  from 
other  men,  but  was  it  not  enough  that  Emerson  clung  to 
him? 

"Alcott,  no  doubt,  had  his  weaknesses,  but  his  life 
was  full  of  meaning,  and  in  his  personality  he  stood  a 
constant  link  between  the  past  and  present." 

Dr.  Janes,  then,  gave  briefly  his  own  views.    Alcott 
could  hardly  be  called  a  critic .    If  anything,  he  was  most 
just  as  a  delineator  of  those  characters  with  which  he  was 
in  hearty  sympathy.    When  he  attempted  to  expound  Plato 
it  turned  out  mostly  all  Alcott. 

He  had  a  singularly  happy  faculty  of  expressing  an 
idea  in  a  few  sentences.    Toward  all  religions  he  held  the 
most  liberal  attitude.    In  the  study  of  comparative  religion 
he  was  a  pioneer,  and  believed  that  each  one  of  us  should 
study  his  convictions  in  the  light  of  other  bibles . 

A  letter  from  Thos.  Johnson  of  Osceola,  Mo.,  drew 
a  comparison  between  Pythagoras  and  Alcott.    Both  were 
alike  in  their  influence,  both  met  with  reverses  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  mankind,  both  lectured  widely.    Nei- 
ther philosopher  would  touch  meat . 

It  was  the  firm  conviction  in  the  mind  of  each  that  he 
had  a  message  for  mankind,  and  each  made  up  his  mind  to 
deliver  it.    Alcott  was  the  father  of  the  transcendentalists 
and  was  foremost  in  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  spirit 
to  matter . 

"We  are  heaven's  exiles,"  he  said,  "and  we  can  get 
back  only  through  the  spiritual  mind." 

"He  could,"  as  Emerson  said  of  him,  "read  Plato 
without  surprise,  but  he  drew  most  from  his  own  intel- 
lect. 

"Ethnically  he  was  a  Pythagorean,  but  philosophically 
he  was  a  Platonist." 

A  paper  from  Mr .  Alden,  a  former  member  of  Dr . 
Harris's  school,  was  read  by  C.  H.  Ames. 

The  writer  remembers  that  Alcott  approached  him 
for  the  first  time  as  if  picking  up  the  thread  of  an  inter- 
rupted conversation.    Who  would  care  to  change  Alcott 's 
life,  humble  though  it  was? 

His  was  not  a  brilliant  life,  but  such  are  not  always 
the  most  successful.  The  writer  was  of  opinion  that  Al- 
cott's  writings  could  not  live,  with  the  exception  of  a 


monody  on  Emerson. 

Alcott  lived  his  ideas.    Emerson  put  them  into  a  lit- 
erary bible.    Alcott  was  the  most  innocent  of  men.    All 
wrong  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  perplexity. 

Mr.  Ames  said  Dr.  Harris  had  said  that  Alcott  was 
his  spiritual  father.    "Now  Dr.  Harris,"  the  speaker 
said,   "is  my  spiritual  father,  and  I  guess  that  makes 
Alcott  my  spiritual  grand-father." 

The  true  weight  of  such  men  as  Alcott  and  Thoreau 
will  be  found  in  the  estimation  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Sanborn  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  invited  re- 
marks from  the  audience,  and  responses  were  made  by 
Miss  Lillian  Whiting,  and  Miss  Margaret  Merker  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Miss  Merker  emphasized  the  gratitude  which  the 
west  and  south  feel  toward  Alcott  and  the  Concord  phi- 
losophers for  their  great  educational  services. 


[See   over.] 
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DR.    CHARLES   HENRY   SANBORN   OF   HAMPTON   FALLS. 

By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


EW  HAMPSHIRE  has  had 

its  full  share  of  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
the  Sanborn  family,  origi- 
nally of  New  Hampshire,  but  now 
dispersed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  has  furnished 
many  of  this  profession.  More  than 
forty  doctors  are  named  among  the 
2,200  Sanborns  included  in  Victor 
Sanborn's  genealogy  of  the  family, 
lately  published ;  but  Dr.  Sanborn 
of  Hampton  Falls  was  the  first  of 
his  immediate  line  to  take  up  the 
medical  profession,  which  he  prac- 
tised, in  his  native  region  chiefly, 
for  forty-three  years,  after  graduating 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  school  in 
1856.  Among  his  thirty-two  class- 
mates there,  mostly  younger  than 
himself,  were  Dr.  C.  E.  Briggs  of 
St.  Louis,  Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  Dr.  Ezra  Par- 
menter  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  F.  A. 
Sawyer,  Dr.   Robert  Ware,  and   Dr. 


Jauies  C.  White  of  Boston,  with 
others  who  rose  to  distinction.  More 
than  half  of  this  class  are  now  dead, 
the  latest  decease  being  that  of  Dr. 
Sanborn,  on  the  16th  of  May,  at  his 
residence  in  Hampton  Falls,  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
life.  He  was  born  there,  October  9, 
1 82 1,  in  the  old  house  built  by  his 
grandfather's  grandfather  in  1743, 
and  on  the  farm  where  all  his  ances- 
tors had  lived  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  His  own 
farm  of  thirty  acres  was  part  of  the 
original  Sanborn  estate,  coming  into 
his  hands  by  purchase,  after  it  had 
been  in  other  ownership  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  his  father's  farm  was 
handed  down  bv  inheritance  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  its 
original  settlement,  about  1675. 

On  this  farm  Dr.  Sanborn  was 
brought  up,  and  became  skilful  in 
its  labors  of  all  kinds, — planting, 
sowing,   haying,  threshing  with  the 


ancient  flail,  harvesting,  wood-cut- 
ting, plowing,  and  the  care  of  ani- 
mals of  all  sorts.  His  father  being 
an  orchardist,  and  having  originated 
a  new  variety  of  apple,  the  ' '  Red 
Russet,"  at  one  time  Charles  be- 
came a  book  agent,  to  sell  the  fruit- 
book  which  described  this  among 
other  apples ;  but  the  adventure  did 
not  please  him,  and  he  returned  to 
the  farm, — working  there,  or  for 
some  other  farmer,  in  summer,  and 
teaching  school  in  winter  at  Kensing- 
ton, Kittery,  and  elsewhere.  He  had 
qualified  himself  by  private  study  for 
better  teaching  than  was  then  usual 
in  the  common  schools,  and  it  was 
from  him  that  I  acquired,  about  1841, 
when  I  was  ten  and  Charles  twenty, 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  of 
French,  to  which,  half  a  dozen  years 
later,  he  added  German,  which  also 
he  taught  me, — for  up  to  1850 
neither  of  us  had  ever  attended  any 
but  the  common  school,  and  that 
only  for  some  thirty  weeks  in  the 
year.  But  the  farm  labors  were  not 
severe,  allowing  us  much  leisure  for 
shooting,   fishing,   swimming,   chess- 


and  card-playing,  and  most  of  all,  for 
reading  and  private  study,  to  which 
we  were  both  addicted  from  child- 
hood. Charles  was  also  a  good 
mathematician  and  draughtsman, 
and  skilful  at  mechanics,  which  I 
could  never  master;  although,  still 
under  his  instruction,  I  learned  to 
make  women's  shoes  for  the  Lynn 
manufacturers,  and,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  only  box  I  ever  com- 
pleted, paid  the  cost  of  a  walking 
trip  to  the  White  Mountain*  in  Sep- 
tember, 1850.  At  that  time,  and 
for  several  years  before  and  after, 
Charles  worked  at  that  industry  for 
a  portion  of  the  year ;  it  kept  him 
near  home,  where  he  usually  pre- 
ferred to  be,  and  gave  him  money 
for  books,  newspapers,  and  such 
political  expenses  as  he  might  in- 
cur ;  for  he  was  an  active  politician, 
on  the  anti-slavery  side,  from  1845 
for  a  dozen  years,  and  had  a  hand  in 
the  check  and  final  overthrow  of  the 
old-line  Democracy,  which  ruled 
New  Hampshire  for  thirty  years, 
and  in  which  both  he  and  I  were 
brought  up. 

Charles  Sanborn  left  the  party  of 
his  father  and  grandfather  (for  some 
account  of  whom  see  the  Granite 
Monthly  of  October,  1898)  in  com- 
pany with  John  P.  Hale,  then  in 
congress,  Amos  Tuck,  Porter  Cram, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Democrats 
in  Rockingham  and  Strafford,  in  the 
winter  of  i844~'45.  He  was  then 
but  two- and- twenty,  but  he  had 
studied  politics  for  years,  and  was 
an  energetic  ally  of  the  older  men 
who,  in  1846,  carried  the  state 
against  Franklin  Pierce,  Moses 
Norris  (our  mother's  first  cousin), 
Charles  Gordon  Atherton,  and  the 
other  sachems  of  the  pro-slavery 
Democracy  in  New  Hampshire.  His 
friend,  George  Gilman  Fogg,  editor 
of  the  Independent  Democrat,  which 
had  been  started  in  Concord  in  1845 
to  aid  in  the  political  revolt,  being 
chosen  secretary  of  state  in  June, 
1846,  Charles  Sanborn  was  appointed 
by  him  assistant  secretary,  and  com- 
bined work  in  the  state  house  with 
a  share  of  the  editorial  tasks  at  the 
Democrat  office.  He  resided  in  Con- 
cord tor  a  good  part  ot  the  year, 
and  there  sat  for  this  earliest  por- 
trait of  him,   which  well   represents 
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him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Al- 
though but  thirteen  years  old  when 
the  party  division  took  place,  in 
1845,  I  followed  my  brother  into  the 
new  party,  and  became  a  faithful 
reader,  and  afterwards  a  contributor, 
of  the  Independent  Democrat, — my 
first  contribution  being  a  version  of 
Buerger's  "Wild  Huntsman"  from 
the  German,  which  was  printed  there 
in  1849,  before  I  was  eighteen. 
Charles  remained  active  in  the  anti- 
slavery  party  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  twice  represented  Hamp- 
ton Falls  in  the  legislature ;  he  also 
acquired  the  then  new  art  of  pho- 
nography, and  at  times  reported 
the  legislative  proceedings,  speeches, 
etc.,  for  the  Concord  or  Boston 
dailies.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  the  house  who  thwarted 
the  Democratic  plans  for  leaving 
Mr.  Hale  out  of  the  United  States 
senate,  and  helped  re-elect  him  the 
next  year. 

By  this  time,  i853-'54,  Charles  had 
decided  to  study  medicine  and  began 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical 
lectures  in  Boston,  where,  at  gradua- 
tion, in  1856,  his  unusual  age  (34), 
and  his  wide  reading  and  experience 
of  life  gave  him  some  advantages 
and  made  up  for  the  lack  of  an 
earlier  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Although  no  college  alumnus, 
he  was  a  better  scholar  than  most 
graduates  are,  and  his  habits  of  ob- 
servation, of  reporting,  and  of  writ- 
ing served  him  well. 

His  medical  knowledge,  however, 
which  became  very  extensive,  was 
mainly  acquired  during  his  long 
practice  in  those  towns  where  he  had 

tilled  the  land,  taught  school,  drilled 
the  militia, — for  he  became  a  lieuten- 
ant, like  his  first  American  ancestor, 
John  Samborne  of  Hampton, — can- 
vassed for.  elections,  and  performed 
all  the  functions  of  a  young  citi- 
zen. He  knew  every  household  for 
miles  around,  and  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  all.  Nor  could  he,  after 
trying  Washington,  Kansas,  and 
Massachusetts,  feel  himself  so  much 
at  ease  anywhere  as  where  his  ances- 
tors had  lived  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. He  therefore  settled  down  to 
the  comparatively  humble  practice  of 
a  country  doctor,  combining  with  it 
the  care  of  his  small   farm,  and  as 


much  business  in  the  probate  court 
and  elsewhere  for  his  neighbors  and 
patients  as  they  asked  him  to  do. 

He  had  already  held  most  of  the 
town  offices  successively,  and  when 
the  Civil  War  came  on  he  was  able  to 
render  much  service  to  the  town  and 
its  soldiers,  either  professionally  or 
in  the  management  of  its  war  busi- 
ness. His  visits  to  the  Virginia 
camps,  in  the  heat  of  summer  and 
the  inclemency  of  winter,  injured  his 
own  health  permanently,  so  that  for 
the  last  thirty  years  he  had  been  an 
invalid,  and  for  the  years  beyond 
threescore  and  ten,  he  was  more  ill 
than  most  of  his  patients.  Yet  he 
continued  to  care  for  them,  and  made 
his  last  visit,  five  miles  away,  but 
three  days  before  his  own  death,  of 
heart  failure. 

Dr.  Sanborn  was  that  rather  un- 
usual character,  a  man  of  rare  talents 
and  quick  sensibility  without  ambi- 
tion. He  ever  reminded  me  of  that 
saying  of  Oceanus  to  Prometheus  in 
the  Greek  drama,  —  "Always  thou 
wert  more  wise  for  others'  sake  than 
for  thine  own."  His  plan  of  life  in- 
volved much  care  and  service  for 
those  about  him,  and  little  for  him- 
self. This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  good  physician,  and  it  was 
this  turn  of  mind,  perhaps,  that  drew 
him  into  that  philanthropic  profes- 
sion, after  severe  disappointments  in 
early  life  had  removed  those  personal 
objects  for  which  the  many  strive. 
Those  experiences  gave  the  grave 
cast  to  his  handsome  features  which 
appears  in  his  earliest  portrait,  and 
is  hardly  deepened  by  age  and  illness 
in  the  latest,  which  shows  him  sitting 
in  his  parlor,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  his  two  elder  children,  oc- 
cupied with  reading,  except  as  be 
paused  long  enough  to  allow  his 
daughter's  friend  to  take  this  like- 
ness. Yet  he  was  hardly  ever  mel- 
ancholy in  the  common  scope  of  that 
word ;  a  fund  of  humor  had  been 
given  him  on  which  he  drew  for 
those  amusing  thoughts  which  he 
could  clothe  in  the  most  mirtn-pro- 
voking  words,  either  of  prose  or 
verse.  He  wrote  well  and  much, 
though  seldom  with  a  view  to  wide 
publication,  and  when  not  playfully, 
with  a  severe  emphasis  that  ex- 
hibited the   exacting    nature  of  his 


ethics.  His  affections  were  deep 
and  tender, — if  wounded,  they  some- 
times made  him  unjust,  but  never 
toward  those  who  needed  his  practi- 
cal aid.  His  way  of  life  laid  most  of 
those  who  knew  him  under  some  ob- 
ligation to  him — few  more  than  the 
writer  of  this  imperfect  sketch.     But 
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he  seldom  made  claim  to  any  return, 
dealing  in  his  practice  and  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life  so  that  no  member  of 
his  little  community  has  been  more 
missed  at  death,  or  more  kindly  re- 
membered. He  married,  in  1862, 
and  of  his  three  children  but  one, 
Miss  Anne  Leavitt  Sanborn,  survives 
him. 


THE  SMITHS  AND  WALKERS  OF  PETERBOROUGH,   EXETER 
AND   SPRINGFIELD. 

u  By  F.  D.  Sanborn. 


w 


ILLIAM  SMITH,  of  Mon- 
eymar,  in  northern  Ire- 
land, on  his  father's  side 
Scotch,  and  English  by 
his  mother,  emigrated  to  New  Hamp- 
shire with  the  Scotch-Irish  who  set- 
tled Derry  and  Londonderry,  Nut- 
field  (now  Manchester),  and  the 
Monadnoc  townships,  round  the 
mountain  of  that  name.  He  was 
in  Peterborough  (named  for  the  gal- 
lant earl  of  that  century)  before 
1750,  and  there  married,  December 
31,  1751,  Elizabeth  Morison,  grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  Morison  and 
Margaret  Wallace  (of  Sir  William 
Wallace's  race),  who  had  suffered  in 
the  famous  siege  of  Derry.  Eliza- 
beth herself  was  born  in  London- 
derry, N.  H.  She  inherited  and 
transmitted  from  her  mother,  accord- 
ing to  family  tradition,  "all  the  wit 
and  smartness  of  the  Morisons  and 
Smiths."  Her  most  illustrious  son, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  son  of  William,  was 
born  in  a  log  house,  near  the  present 
Smith  homestead  (which  was  built 
in  1770),  Nov.  29,  1759;  he  was  one 
of  a  large  family,  very  few  of  whose 
descendants  now  remain  in  Peter- 
borough, which  they  almost  founded, 
and  long  controlled,  or  shared  its 
control.  His  elder  brother,  James 
Smith,  of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  was  the 
father  of  Sarah,  who  married  James 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  Rindge,  and  was 
the  favorite  niece  of  Judge  Smith  ; 

a  younger  brother,  Samuel  Smith, 
built  the  first  factory  in  Peter- 
borough, and  drew  down  the  scat- 
tered village  from  the  hilltops  to  the 
lovely  valley  where  it  now  nestles, 
around  the  windings  of  its  two 
rivers. 
Jeremiah,   who  lived  to  be  called 


"the  handsomest  old  man  and  ttie 
wittiest  wise  man"  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  early  designated  for  a  stu- 
dious and  distinguished  career- 
Without  neglecting  the  rude  labors 
of  his  father's  great  farm,  he  read 
and  remembered  everything  that 
came  in  his  way.  At  twelve,  when 
he  "could  reap  as  much  rye  in  at 
day  as  a  man,"  he  began  to  study 
Latin  with  an  Irish  hedge-school- 
master ;  at  seventeen  he  entered 
Harvard  college,  but  was  drawn 
away  for  two  months  to  fight  under 
Stark  at  Bennington.  His  captain, 
Stephen  Parker  of  New  Ipswich,  the 
next  hilltown,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fight  ordered  the  lad  upon  some  duty 
that  appeared  to  be  safe,  not  wishing 
to  have  his  neighbor's  boy  killed  in 
his  first  campaign.  But  when  the 
battle  was  hot,  and  Stark  was  charg- 
ing the  Hessian  intrenchments,  Cap- 
tain Parker  saw  Jerry  Smith  by  his 
side.  "What  are  you  here  for?" 
"  Oh,  sir,  I  thought  I  ought  to  follow 
my  captain."  His  gun  was  disabled 
by  a  British  bullet;  he  caught 
another  from  a  dyinjj  comrade,  and 
fought  on  till  night;  and  then  helped 
guard  the  Hessian  prisoners  in  the 
Bennington  church.  Remaining  at 
Cambridge  two  years,  he  was  so 
little  pleased  with  his  instruction 
under  Dr.  Langdon  (a  wise  scholar, 
but  with  no  gift  for  managing  a 
college),  that  he  migrated  to  Rutgers 
college  in  New  Jersey,  and  there 
graduated  in  1780,  about  the  time 
(August  30),  that  Dr.  Langdon  with- 
drew from  his  thankless  labors  to  the 
little  parish  of  Hampton  Falls,  where 
he  spent  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  worthy  life. 

Leaving    college    in    debt,    Smith 


remained  at  home  tor  two  years,  and 
in  that  time,  while  driving  cattle  for 
Washington's  army  to  Peekskill,  he 
there  met  for  the  first  time,  the 
brilliant  young  Hamilton,  to  whose 
party  in  Congress  he  finally  attached 
himself,  when  sent  from  the  Hills- 
borough district  in  1790  to  represent 
New  Hampshire  at  Philadelphia, 
where  Washington  was  then  carry- 
ing on  the  government.  In  the  inter- 
val between  1781  and  his  congres- 
sional life  he  had  studied  law  at 
Barnstable  and  Salem,  had  private 
pupils,  taught  in  a  young  ladies' 
school,  and  in  Andover  had  among 
his  pupils  Dr.  Abbot,  afterwards  of 
Exeter,  and  Josiah  Quincy ;  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  in  1786,  against  the  wish  of 
Joshua  Atherton,  grandfather  of  the 
democratic  senator,  and  for  three 
years,  i788-'90,  represented  his  na- 
tive town  in  the  state  legislature 
at  Concord.  Such  rapid  promotion 
for  so  young  a  man — he  was  not 
quite  thirty-one  when  chosen  to 
Congress — would  have  been  remark- 
able, had  he  not  been  well  known 
and  won  the  confidence  of  his  towns- 
men and  constituents  by  his  integ- 
rity, wit,  eloquence,  and  good  looks ; 
the  last  a  thing  never  to  be  despised 
in  the  contention  for  popular  honors. 
It  was  this  confidence  which  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  old  college  president's  cousin, 
the  elegant  and  influential  brother  of 
Gov.  John  Langdon  of  Portsmouth. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  then  (June 
17,  1790),  Smith  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  for  the  third  time, 
and  was  to  conduct  an  impeachment 
against  Hon.  Woodbury  Langdon, 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  ablest 
men  of  the  time  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  then  a  justice  ot  tne  nignesc 
court.  Of  Judge  Langdon' s  char- 
acter, William  Plumer,  afterwards 
United  States  senator  and  governor, 
has  given  a  varying  opinion,  but  at 
the  impeachment,  he  favored  the 
accused,  and  voted  against  it.  Four 
years  earlier,  Plumer  made  this  con- 
tribution to  Judge  ivangdon's  biogra- 
phy, which,  in  its  main  facts,  was 
probably  correct : 

"  In  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
Woodbury  Langdon,  Esq.,  was  a  Tory;  one  of 


the  five  who  signed  a  protest  against  the  war. 
In  1775  he  embarked  for  England,  and  was 
often  closeted  by  the  British  minister.  On  his 
return  to  New  York  he  was  well  accommodated 
in  a  British  frigate.  At  New  York  the  British 
imprisoned  him  ;  but  it  is  now  understood  that 
it  was  done  to  produce  an  opinion  here  that  he 
■was  friendly  to  our  Revolution.  His  princi- 
ples are  formed  by  his  interest,  and  his  con- 
duct has  changed  with  the  times.  He  has 
been  both  Whig  and  Tory ;  when  he  became  a 
Whig,  he  inveighed  with  bitterness  against  the 
Tories.  He  is  certainly  a  man  of  strong  men- 
tal powers,  of  a  clear,  discriminating  mind. 
He  is  naturally  arbitrary,  and  has  strong  preju- 
dices. His  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  his 
pride,  form  a  greater  security  for  his  good  be- 
havior, than  his  love  of  virtue." 

In  1790,  Mr.  Plumer,  perhaps  from 
a  closer  knowledge  of  Langdon, 
thought  better  of  him,  and  disliked 
the  impeachment,  which  he  thus 
characterized : 

"  Articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited 
against  Woodbury  Langdon  for  his  not  attend- 
ing the  superior  court  in  three  counties,  par- 
ticularizing Cheshire.  Previous  to  this,  long 
and  fruitless,  though  virulent,  attempts  had 
been  made  to  remove  him  from  office,  un- 
heard, and  without  notice,  by  an  address  of 
both  houses  to  the  President  and  council.  The 
Tesolve  to  impeach  passed  the  house  by  a 
small  majority.  The  articles,  after  much 
debate,  were  molded  into  form,  and  carried 
to  the  senate  who  had  resolved  themselves 
into  a  court  of  impeachment,  to  meet  July  28, 
J790,  at  Exeter,  for  trial.,  .  .  .  I  have  lately 
paid  Mr.  Langdon  a  visit.  His  intuitive 
genius  enabled  him  to  give  a  more  accurate 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  at 
their  last  session,  than  nine  tenths  of  the  mem- 
bers present  are  able  to  do.  He  appeared  to 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  part  each 
member  acted  respecting  the  address  and  im- 
peachment; the  cunning  and  duplicity  of 
Sherburne  was  insufficient  to  veil  his  conduct 
irom  the  discerning  eye  of  the  judge.  The 
more  I  see  and  know  of  Langdon,  the  more  I 
admire  his  wit,  penetration,  judgment,  and 
decision ;  few  men  exceed  him.  If  he  con- 
siders an  object  worthy  of  his  attention,  he 
pursues  it  witn  such  unremitted  attention  as 
seldom  fails  of  success.  Those  who  have  the 
best  means  of  information,  and  are  accustomed 
to  think  for  themselves,  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  impeachment ;  they  consider  it  as  flowing 
from  motives  not  honorable." 

The  associates  of  Smith  in  the 
conduct  of  this  impeachment  were 
Edward  St.  J_oe  Livermore  and  Will- 
iam Page ;  they  went  before  the 
New  Hampshire  senate,  January  28, 
1 79 1,  prepared  to  prosecute  the  of- 
fender, who  was  not  present,  and 
therefore  was  not  arraigned.  The 
elaborate  speech  of  Smith  was  proba- 
bly not  delivered ;  it  contained  the 
substance  of  the  charges,  expressed 
with  some  wit,  and  is  worth  citing, 
in  part : 

"  A  judge  must  disengage  himself  from  all 
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other  business  and  employment,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  There  is  a 
dictum  in  one  of  the  books  of  reports,  which,  I 
suppose,  will  pass  for  very  good  law  in  this 
court,  'Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  'Mammon,' 
you  cannot  be  a  judge  and  a  merchant.  'Tis 
easy  to  guess,  in  this  contest,  which  will  get 
the  mastery;  if  we  look  into  the  book  of 
human  nature,  we  shall  find  it  written  in 
very  legible  characters  (Page  1)  that  interest 
will  prevail;  and  that  our  judge  will  be  more 
solicitous  about  fitting  out  his  brig,  than  about 
settling  a  knotty  point  of  law.  He  will  be  too 
apt  to  be  disposing  of  a  cargo,  when  he  should 
be  dispensing  justice.  One  end  of  legal  deci- 
sion is  to  satisfy  the  parties ;  but  the  parties 
never  will  be  satisfied  unless  their  cause  has 
been  coolly,  deliberately,  and  fully  heard. 
This  a  judge  will  never  do,  if  he  is  entangled 
with  private  affairs ;  the  parties  think,  and 
have  been  heard  to  say,  that  when  the  Hon- 
orable Judge  Langdon's  brig  goes  to  sea,  he 
will  be  more  at  leisure.  ...  If  the  brig 
sails,  or  arrives,  in  term-time,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cheshire  and  Grafton  need  not  expect  to  see 
the  honorable  judge.  These  are  facts  I  do  not 
mean  to  exaggerate." 

The  truth  was  that  Woodbury 
Langdon,  like  his  brother,  the  illus- 
trious patriot,  John  Langdon,  who 
was  so  many  times  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, owning  and  sailing  vessels 
from  Portsmouth,  and  had  more  re- 
gard to  his  own  ventures,  at  times, 
than  to  the  public  convenience.  But 
he  was  a  fair  judge,  notwithstanding, 
and  was  not  to  be  discredited  by  a 
conviction  and  dismissal  from  office. 
He  had  just  been  appointed  by 
Washington  as  federal  commissioner 
of  accounts,  at  Philadelphia,  by 
reason  of  his  acquaintance  with 
financial  affairs,  and  he  sent  in  his 
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resignation  as  judge  in  New  Hamp- 
shire before  his  opponents  could  try 


him.  Accordingly,  late  in  January, 
1 79 1,  Mr.  Livermore,  one  of  the 
managers  of  impeachment,  offered, 
in  the  House  at  Concord,  of  which 
he  and  Smith  were  members,  this 
vote,  which  passed  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Managers  appointed  by 
and  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  manage  the  impeachment  exhibited  by  this 
House  against  Woodbury  Langdon,  Esq..  be 
instructed  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  to  said 
impeachment." 

The  Senate,  meanwhile,  which  was 
to  try  the  impeacnment,  naa    Deen 
thinking    better   of   it,    and    on   the 
17th  of  February,  1791,  informed  the 
house  that  "  Ebenezer  Smith,  senior 
senator  in  the  chair,  and  Nathaniel 
Peabody,  Ebenezer  Webster"  (father 
of  Daniel),  "John  Bell,  Amos  Shep- 
pard,  Peter  Green,  Nathaniel  Rogers, 
Sandford  Kingsbury,  and  Joseph  Cil- 
ley,  Esqs.,  being  present"  (nine  sen- 
ators   out    of    twelve),   "when    the 
Senate  for  a  moment  reflect  that  the 
full  force  of  a  resolve  or  address,  if 
carried  into   execution,   can   operate 
no  further  than  to  effect  a  removal 
from  office ;    and  that  Mr.  Langdon 
hath  accepted   of   an   important    ap- 
pointment under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,   which  renders  it  in- 
convenient for  him  to  execute,  and 
highly  improper  that  he  should  any 
longer  hold   said   office  as  a  justice 
of  the  superior  court ;   and  that  Mr. 
Langdon,  impressed  with  these  senti- 
ments,  or  some   other  motives,   hath, 
by  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  January, 
actually    resigned    said    office, — the 
Senate,  taking  all  circumstances  into 
consideration,     unanimously     voted, 
That  it  is  not  their  duty  to  concur 
with  the  honorable   House   in  their 
resolve   or   address   asking   for    Mr. 
Langdon's  removal." 

Commenting  upon  this  whole  af- 
fair, Plumer,  in  a  letter  to  Judge 
Langdon,  said  (March  26,  1791), 
"Thus  ended  this  mighty  fuss, — 
disgraceful  to  the  state,  and  vexa- 
tious to  you.  John  Sam  Sherburne, 
who  last  summer  considered  the 
prosecution  as  a  popular  measure, 
has  lately  been  more  cautious  ;  in 
the  house  he  has  voted  with  your 
friends,  though  he  has  manifested 
too  much  indifference  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  them.  George 
Gains  has  been  friendly,  and  did 
everything  a  man   of  his  feeble  in- 


teJlect  was  able  to  do.  George 
Went  worth,  your  other  Portsmouth 
representative,  always  voted  with  us, 
and  that  was  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  of  doing.  Col.  William 
Page  and  James  McGregor  were  the 
most  bitter  and  persecuting ;  they 
dealt  in  slander  and  calumny,  both 
in  public  and  private.  The  Presi- 
dent (Josiah  Bartlett)  was  in  favor 
of  the  impeachment,  but  opposed  to 
the  address  of  removal.  Nathaniel 
Rogers  was  zealous  for  you.  Had 
the  trial  proceeded,  some  of  the 
senators  would  have  voted  against 
you.  Christopher  Toppan  (of  Hamp- 
ton), Nathan  Hoit,  and  Bradbury 
Cilley  were  active  in  your  favor. 
Timothy  Farrar  is  appointed  your 
successor.  I  do  not  know  him,  but 
from  his  character  he  will  be  judi- 
cious and  useful." 

Judge  Smith  long  outlived  Judge 
Langdon,  who  was  more  than  twen- 
ty years  older,  and  who  died  in 
1805.  After  three  congressional 
terms  of  two  years  each,  and  one 
session  of  a  fourth,  Smith,  who 
had  married  in  Maryland  Miss 
Eliza  Ross,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ariana 
(Brice)  Ross,  of  Bladensburg,  at  the 
end  of  his  third  term,  and  visited 
Washington  at  Mt.  .Vernon,  removed 
with  his  bride  to  Exeter,  N.  H., 
where  much  correspondence  was  had 
as  to  what  house  he  should  occupy. 
Writing  to  bis  friend  Smith,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1797,  William  Plumer  of 
Epping  said : 

"  Yesterday  I  was  at  Exeter,  and  conversed 
with  Parker,  Peabody,  Conner,  etc.,  upon  pro- 
curing a  house  for  you.  The  mansion-house 
of  the  late  General  Folsom,  with  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  land,  may  be  rented  for  $135  per 
annum.  The  house  in  which  Dudley  Odlin 
lived  may  be  had  cheaper;  tis  about  80  rods 
west  of  Lamson's  tavern,  a  pleasant,  healthy 
situation.  It  needs  considerable  repairs,  but 
may  be  purchased  cheap ;  the  governor  (Gil- 
man)  has  the  care  of  it.  The  houses  in  which 
Conner  and  young  Odiorne  lived  may  be  had 
on  reasonable  terms;  they  are  west  of  Emery's 
office,  but  I  think  they  would  not  suit  you." 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Ross,  a  month 
before  the  wedding,  Smith  said,  "  My 
correspondent  at  Exeter  has  just 
written  me  that  we  can  have  a  house, 
winch  he  thinks  will  answer  our  pur- 
pose, for  $40  a  year.  From  the  price 
I  conclude  it  must  be  a  very  ordinary 
house ;  but  perhaps  it  will  serve  our 
purpose  for  a  year  or  two,  till  we  can 
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accommodate  ourselves  better,  either 
in  buying  or  hiring." 

He  failed  to  get  the  Folsom  "  man- 
sion," and  yet  did  not  content  him- 
self for  a  dozen  years  with  so  cheap 
a  house  as  he  thus  mentioned. 
Finally,  in  1809,  after  holding  the 
important  offices  of  district  attorney, 
United  States  circuit  judge,  judge  of 
probate  for  Rockingham,  and  chief 
justice  of  New  Hampshire  (1802  to 
1809),  he  purchased  the  fine  estate, 
a  little  west  of  the  village,  on  the 
road  from  Exeter  to  Epping  and 
Nottingham,  which  is  associated  with 
him  in  the  recollections  of  his 
friends. 

The  house,  a  large  and  substantial 
one,  built  by  a  Captain  Giddings 
and  represented  in  the  next  view, 
was  much  improved  by  the  judge, 
and  beautified  by  trees  and  gardens, 
while  a  magnificent  wood  of  primi- 
tive pines,  oaks,  and  maples  covered 
the  rear  of  his  farm  of  150  acres. 
He  first  occupied  this  during  his 
single  year  as  governor,  when  he 
defeated  the  brother  of  his  prede- 
cessor on  the  bench,  the  impeached 
Judge  Langdon,  by  the  small  ma- 
jority of  369  ;  but  in  the  following 
years  he  was  defeated  by  Governor 
Langdon  with  majorities  of  1,157  *n 
1 8 10,  and  3,045  in  181 1.  These  in- 
creasing negatives  were  hints  to 
Judge  Smith  that  he  should  with- 
draw from  politics,  and  he  devoted 
himself  afterwards  to  the  law,  to  lit- 
erature, and  to  the  social  and  family 
affections,  by  which  he  is  now  best 
remembered. 

His  eldest  child,  Ariana  Smith, 
was  the  charm  of  his  Exeter  home, 
and  the  unqualified  delight  of  her 
father  and  friends.  Born  December 
28,  1797,  and  dying  of  consumption, 
June  20,  1.829 ;  she  was  of  a  gentle 
and  accomplished  nature,  as  unusual 
as  her  name  then  was  in  New  Eng- 
land. She  had  inherited  that  from 
a  Bohemian  branch  of  her  grand- 
mother's family,  the  Brices  of  Mary- 
land; and  her  cousin,  Mrs.  James 
Walker  of  Peterborough,  who  was 
with  Ariana  Smith  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, gave  this  cherished  name  to  her 
own  daughter  born  in  the  following 

November.  Something  of  the  same 
character  must  have  gone  with  the 
name  from  the  description  which  Dr. 


Morison,  the  cousin  and  biographer 
of  Judge  Smith,  gives  of  this  ever- 
lamented  daughter : 

"  Existence  was  to  Ariana  Smith  a  continual 
romance.  Her  personal  appearance  was  pecul- 
iar to  herself, — a  clear,  white  complexion,  con- 
trasting with  her  long  black  hair  and  eyelashes, 
— large,  blue  eyes,  looking  out  with  animation 
from  a  countenance  always  calm,  indicating 
both  excitement  and  repose, — all  were  such  as 
belonged  to  no  one  else.  She  laughed,  wept, 
studied,  went  through  the  routine  of  house- 
hold cares, — was  not  without  some  portion  of 
feminine  vanity, — loved  attention,  and  was  not 
indifferent  to  dress, — and  yet  she  was  like  no 
one  else.  Her  voice,  subdued  and  passionless, 
contrasted  singularly  with  the  fervor  of  her 
words.  Her  enthusiasm  might  have  betrayed 
her  into  indiscretion,  but  for  her  prudent  self- 
control  ;  and  her  rare  good  sense  might  have 
made  her  seem  commonplace  but  for  her  en- 
thusiasm. She  bad  a  feminine  high-minded- 
ness.  She  was  equally  at  home  among  differ- 
ent classes  of  people  ;  with  the  most  eminent 
she  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  self-distrust, 
and  with  the  humblest  no  pride  or  condescen- 
sion. Her  cook  she  regarded  not  merely  as  a 
faithful  servant,  but  as  a  sister ;  the  poor  stu- 
dent, unformed,  bashful,  and  desponding,  soon 
felt  at  ease  with  her,  looked  with  more  respect 
on  himself,  and  began  to  feel  new  powers  and 
hopes.  The  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil 
was  not  in  her  so  much  a  cherished  principle, 
as  an  original  endowment;  disturbed  some- 
times by  momentary  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
by  wrongs  received  or  witnessed,  but  quickly 
recovering  itself,  and  going  cheerfully  along  its 
pleasant  path." 

In  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
portrait  of  this  lady,  or  of  her  elder 
cousin,  Mrs.  Sarah  Walker,  I  have 
found,  among  the  types  of  English 
beauty  and  grace,  a  face  and  pres- 
ence" which  recalls  both  to  my  fancy, 
— the  lady  of  whom  Charles  Howard 
wrote  these  verses : 

Here  is  there  more  than  merely  common  spell 

Of  rosy  lips  and  tresses  darkly  streaming  ; 
O  thou,  by  fairy  Nature  gifted  well, 

What  is  it  in  thy  picture  sets  me  dreaming? 
Thee,  fair  as  Portia  in  her  beauty's  prime. 

And  true,   or   Beauty's   smile   hath    lost    its 
meaning, 
Thee  may  Regret,  that  sullen  child  of  Time, 

Pass,  as  she  goes  her  sad  tear-harvest  gleaning ! 

Surviving  his  wife  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  first  marriage,  Judge  Smith 
married  again  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  ;  and  this  second  Mrs.  Smith, 
mother  of  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith,  now 
a  law  professor  in  Harvard  University 
(born  in  1837),  kept  up  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Exeter  home,  and,  after 
her  husband's  death  in  September, 
1842,  of  the  still  larger  estate  in  Lee, 
N.  H.,  where  many  friends  will 
remember  visiting  her.  During  her 
residence  in  Exeter,  which  the 
Smiths  left  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the 
Walkers  of  Peterborough,  to  be  near 
their  kinsman,  Judge  Smith,  and  the 
youths,  James  and  George  Walker, 
there  fitting  for  college,  took  a  house 
not  far  from  the  Judge's,  where  they 
lived  two  years.  Mrs.  Sarah  Wal- 
ker, born  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  in  1795, 
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Birthplace  of  George  and  Anna  Walker. 


and  married  to  James  Walker  in 
1819,  was,  as  Dr.  Morison  says,  "A 
woman  greatly  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  There  was  no  one  out  of 
his  immediate  family  to  whom  Judge 
Smith  was  more  tenderly  attached. 
They  died  of  the  same  disease,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other." 
Writing  to  her  from  Virginia  in  1836, 
he  said,  "You  were  always  dear,  and 
now,  in  the  midst  of  the  Alleghanies, 
are  dearer  than  ever.  The  higher 
we  ascend,  the  better  we  love  one 
another.  So  be  it,  for  this  is  the 
greatest  earthly  good."  Writing  to 
another  niece,  Ellen  Smith,  in  1839, 
he  said,  "  Have  you  heard  that  your 
friend,  Miss  A.,  is  going  to  instruct 
in  an  academy  at  W.?  and  it  is  said 
the  situation  was  procured  for  her  by 
Mrs.  Walker.  Is  there  to  be  no  end 
to  the  good  deeds  of  that  woman?  " 
She  was  indeed  one  who  lived  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  whom  those  who 
knew  her  could  not  praise  enough  ; 
as  her  husband  said,  "  Everybody  in 
Peterborough  loved  her,  and  most 
of  them  were  under  some  obligation 
to  her."  Few  of  her  letters  have 
been  preserved ;  but  her  daughter 
cherished  the  last  she  received,  on 
her  birthday  in  1841  : 

"My  Dear  Ariana  :  Twelve  years  ago  this 
very  evening  I  first  pressed  yon  to  my  bosom, 
fervently  thanking  that  Good  Being  who,  in 
answer  to  my  prayers,  had  given  me  a  daugh- 
ter. O,  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  which 
filled  my  heart  when  your  happy  brothers  first 
greeted  their  little  sister,  how  their  eyes  glis- 
tened with  joy  and  love  when  they  were  per- 
mitted to  take  you  in  their  arras  !  Your  father, 
too,  looked  with  delight  upon  his  infant 
daughter ;  I  believe  he  nursed  you  more  than 
both  your  brothers.  I  was  feeble  during  your 
first  year,  and  very  often  went  to  bed  too  weary 
to  sleep,  but  your  smiles  paid  for  all ;  and  I 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  you  would  be 
my  companion,  friend,  and  helper. 

"The  world  was  bright  to  me  then,  but  sor- 
row came.  My  poor  mother  died ;  then  my 
dear  brother  John,  and  to  fill  my  cup  of  bit- 
terness, my  darling  James  was  taken  from 
me.1  Can  you  wonder  that  I  am  changed  ? 
Oh,  no !  But  though  our  kind  Father  in 
Heaven  has  seen  fit  to  afflict  me,  He  has  not 
left  me  comfortless.  Though  he  has  taken  one 
dear  child  from  me,  two  others,  equally  dear, 
are  yet  spared  to  bless  and  comfort  me. 

"U,  my  dear  Ariana,  if  you  knew  how  very 
anxious  I  am  to  see  you  grow  up  a  good  and 
useful  woman,  you  would,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, try  to  amend  every  fault,  and,  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  happiness  of  others,  secure 
your  own. 

"  [Peterborough]  Nov.  8th  [1841  J,  u  o'clock, 
Eve." 

Mrs.  Walker  died  the  next  year ; 
Ariana     being    then     at    school    in 

1  In  August,  1S40. 
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Keene.  She  was  of  the  warm- 
hearted, musical,  sympathetic  Scotch- 
Irish  race,  akin  to  the  Smiths,  Mori- 
sons,  Wilsons,  Moores,  etc.,  of  that 
stock.  Her  brother,  William  Smith, 
I  knew  in  later  years,  the  kindest, 
most  amiable  of  men,  born  and  living 
in  Cavendish. 

James  Smith  Walker,  oldest  child 
of  James  Walker,  died  while  in  Yale 
college,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  His 
father  (born  in  1784,  died  Dec.  31, 
1854),  was  a  native  of  Rindge,  and  a 
first  cousin  of  Dr.  James  Walker, 
president  of  Harvard  university,  and 
of  Dr.  W.  J.  Walker  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  a  distinguished  physician, 
whose  bequests  have  enriched  Am- 
herst college.  The  father,  grand- 
father, and  uncles  of  Mr.  Walker 
were  soldiers  or  othcers  in  the  Revo- 
lution ;  he  was  a  student  in  Dart- 
mouth college  along  with  Daniel 
Webster,  graduating  in  1804,  two 
years  after  Webster.  He  chose  law 
for  his  profession,  and  settled  in 
Peterborough  about  18 14. 

A  brother,  Rev.  Charles  Walker, 
was  for  years  a  Congregationalist 
minister  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  dvine  in  Groton. 
Mass.,  in  1847.  'Squire  Walker, 
as  he  was  generally  termed,  soon 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  native  region,  as  Judge 
Smith  had  done,  though  a  very  dif- 
ferent man,  with  few  popular  quali- 
ties. His  innate  justice,  sterling 
integrity,  and  firm  opinions  won  re- 
spect, and  his  management  of  causes 
and  of  property  entrusted  to  him 
made  him  successful  in  his  pro- 
fession. His  marriage  with  Sarah 
Smith,  whose  uncles  and  cousins 
were  the  leading  men  in  Peterbor- 
ough, gave  him  social  standing,  and 
his  simple  way  of  life  suited  the  hab- 
its of  that  town  of  "  plain  living  and 
high- thinking."  In  his  early  mar- 
ried life  he  occupied  one  of  the  older 
houses  of  the  present  village, — the 
Carter  house,  on  the  steep  hillside 
overlooking  the  Contoocook  from  the 
northeast,  and  commanding  that  no- 
ble prospect  of  Monadnoc  which  (with 
a  slight  variation  for  the  point  of 
view).  aDDears  in  our  eneravine.  In 
this  bouse  his  two  younger  children, 
George  and  Anna,  were  born,  and 
from  it  they  tripped,  hand  in  hand, 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  man- 


sion of  Samuel  Smith,  the  Judge's 
manufacturing  brother,  to  attend  the 
private  school  of  Miss  Abby  Abbot 
(now  Mrs.  H.  Wood).  She  was  a 
niece  of  the  village  pastor,  Dr.  Abiel 
Abbot  (born  1765,  died  1859),  whose 
lovely  garden  and  orchard,  by  the 
riverside,  overseen  by  the  belfrv  of 
the  church  where  he  ministered  so 
long,  appears  in  our  engraving.  This 
was  the  noontime  playground  of 
Anna  and  her  cousin,  Abbot  Smith, 
who  lived  with  his  grandfather  Abbot, 
and  from  this  hill  town  went  to  Exe- 
ter, Harvard,  and  the  Divinity  School 
before  taking  pastoral  charge  of  a 
church  at  Arlington,  where  he  died. 
The  two  cousins  studied  and  read 
French  and  German  together  in  later 
years,  but  in  the  decade  from  1832 
to  1842  were  learning  the  English 
branches,  under  the  direction  of  that 
famous  Abbot  family,  who  all  seem 
to  have  been  destined  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Dr.  A.  Abbot 
was  a  first  cousin  of  Dr.  B.  Abbot, 
for  fifty  years  the  head  of  Exeter 
academy,  where,  among  his  later  pu- 
pils, were  James  and  George  Walker,1 
as  among  his  earlier  were  Webster 
and  General  Cass.  It  was  Dr.  Abbot 
of  Peterborough,  then  preaching  at 
Coventry  in  Connecticut,  who  per- 
suaded Jared  Sparks,  the  future  his- 
torian, but  then  a  carpenter  in  Mr.  Ab- 
bot's parish,  to  go  to  the  school  at  Exe- 
ter; and  he  carried  the  young  man's 
box,  slung  under  his  parson's  chaise, 
to  the  academy,  while  Spaiks  went 
on  foot  the  whole  way.  This  was  in 
1809,  and  Abiel  Abbot  was  on  his 
way  then  to  visit  his  brother,  Rev. 
Jacob  Abbot  (also  a  good  teacher), 
who  had  succeeded  President  Lang- 
don  in  the  parsonage  of  Hampton 
Falls  in  1798.  Miss  Abbot,  the 
teacher  of  the  Walker,  Smith,  and 
Abbot  children  at  Peterborough,  was 
the  daughter  of  Jacob  Abbot,  and  the 
elder  sister  of  Miss  Mary  Anne  Top- 
pan  Abbot,  who  became  the  second 
wife  of  James  Walker. 

It  was  this  intermarriage  between 
the  Abbot  and  Walker  families  that 
gave  me  the  privilege  of  my  first 
acquaintance  with  Ariana  Walker. 
Her  stepmother  had  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Porter  Cram,  married  in  her  father's 
old  oarish  of  Hampton  Falls,  and  the 

1  James  entered  at  Exeter  in  1833,  and  George  in 
1836,  both  at  the  age  of  12. 


eldest  daughters  of  that  family  be- 
came the  dear  friends  of  Ariana,  who 
often  visited  them,  as  well  as  her 
friends  at  Exeter  and  Lee,  sometimes 
spending  weeks  in  the  quiet  rural 
scenery  of  the  Hamptons,  which  she 
had  loved  when  a  child  at  Exeter. 
In  the  winter  of  i849-'50,  Miss  Cram 
(now  Mrs.  S.  H.  Folsom  of  Winches- 
ter, Mass.)  had  visited  Peterborough, 
and  told  her  friend,  always  interested 
in  poetry  and  romance,  about  a  boy- 
poet  at  Hampton  Falls  —  a  school- 
mate of  hers, — giving  some  samples 
of  his  verses  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Miss  Walker,  then  just  twenty,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  this  youth  from  his 
verse  and  prose,  and  in  the  following 
summer,  returning  her  friend's  visit, 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him. 
The  two  sat  and  looked  at  each  other 
across  the  little  church  (July  22, 
1850),  and  Miss  Walker  wrote  on 
her  fan  the  favorable  comment  she 
wished  to  make  for  the  friend  beside 
her.  The  youth  of  eighteen  was  no 
less  affected  at  this  lovely  vision,  and 
the  next  evening  called  on  Miss 
Walker  at  the  ancient  farmhouse 
where  she  lived. 

As  it  happens,  I  know  exactly, 
from  Anna's  own  pen,  what  was  her 
attire  when  I  first  saw  her,  at  church 
in  Hampton  Falls,  in  her  white  bon- 
net, and  the  same  evening  in  her 
"pink  barege."  Writing  to  her  step- 
mother from  Springfield  in  June  (1850) 
she  said, — 

' '  I  have  two  new  dresses, — a  morn- 
ing dress  and  a  pink  barege  !  The 
latter  is  very  pretty ;  I  am  doubtful 
if  it  will  be  becoming, — but  no  mat- 
ter. My  bonnet  is  a  French  lace, 
trimmed  with  a  white  watered  rib- 
bon ;  in  the  inside  a  '  ruche  '  of  white 
lace,  dotted  with  blue,  and  with  blue 
strings.  So  you  have  me, —  dress, 
bonnet,  and  all." 

(Eater.)  "  Do  you  care  about  the 
vanities  ?  and  would  you  like  to  know 
of  my  dress  at  Mrs.  Day's  party,  where 
I  had  a  pleasant  evening?  I  wore 
my  pink  dress,  made  low  in  the  neck, 
with  a  lace  jacket  coming  close  up  to 
the  throat, — short  sleeves,  with  short 
undersleeves  of  lace,  made  like  a 
baby's, — white  gloves  and  my  '  wed- 
ding' shoes."  (That  is,  the  shoes 
she  had  worn  at  her  brother's  wed- 
ding, the  previous  November.)     "I 
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had  white  and  scarlet  flowers  in  my 
hair,  and  a  beautiful  bouquet  on  my 
arm.  They  say  I  looked  my  very 
prettiest, — which  isn't  saying  much; 
and  even  I  agree  that  the  pink  dress 
is  decidedly  becoming, — which  Sarah 
Walker  considers  a  '  little  triumph  ' 
for  her.  So  much,  Mother  dear,  for 
the  outward,  which  Father  may  pass 
over  if  he  pleases." 

I  saw  her  in  the  pink,  without  the 
flowers  and  the  white  slippers,  and 
soon  after  in  blue,  which  she  more 
commonly  wore,  and  with  which  she 
is   most   associated   in   my   memory. 

The  date  was  July,  1850.  The 
impression  on  both  our  hearts  was 
instantaneous,  and  never  effaced ;  it 
led  to  memorable  conversations  in 
the  summer  evenings,  and  two  weeks 
later  to  the  remarkable  analysis  of  a 
nature  not  easy  to  read,  and  which 
only  time  could  unfold  to  the  general 
comprehension,  or  even  to  the  youth 
himself ;  but  which  was  strangely 
open  to  the  sibylline  insight  of  this 
fascinating  person 

THE     CHARACTER     OF     F.     B.     S.     AT 
EIGHTEEN. 

Mind  analytic,  the  intellect  predominating; 
and  governing  the  heart ;  feelings  do  not  often 
obtain  the  mastery.  Intellect  calm  and  search- 
ing, with  a  keen  insight,  equally  open  to  mer- 
its and  demerits.  Much  practical  ability  and 
coolness  of  judgment.  He  is  unsparingly  just 
to  his  own  thought,  and  is  not  easily  moved 
therefrom.  With  great  imagination  he  is  not 
at  all  a  dreamer,  or  if  he  is  ever  so,  his  dreams 
are  not  enervating;  and  he  has  power  to  make 
them  realities.  He  is  vigorous,  healthy,  strong. 
Calmness  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  thought,  is  a 
large  element  in  his  nature  ;  but  there  is  fire 
under  the  ice,  which,  if  it  should  be  reached, 
would  flame  forth  with  great  power  and  inten- 
sity. Imagination  rich  and  vivid,  yet  he  is 
somewhat  cold  ;  wants  hope,  is  too  apt  to  look 
on  the  dark  side  of  things. 

Has  great  pride.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  of  his  character.  Values  highly  inde- 
pendence, and  thinks  himself  capable  of  stand- 
ing alone,  and  aa  it  were  apart  from  all  others  ; 
yet  in  his  inmost  aonl  he  would  be  glad  of 
some  authority  upon  which  to  lean,  and  is  in- 
fluenced more  than  he  is  aware  by  those  whose 
opinions  he  respects.  There  is  much  religion 
in  him.  He  despises  empty  forms  without  the 
spirit,  but  has  large  reverence  for  things  truly 
reverenceable. 

He  is  severe,  but  not  more  so  with  others 
than  with  himself :  yet  he  likes  many,  endures 
most,  and  is  at  war  with  few.  His  feelings  are 
not  easily  moved,  loves  few —  perhaps  none 
with  enthusiasm.  He  is  too  proud  to  be  vain, 
yet  will  have  much  to  stimulate  vanity.  He 
fancies  himself  indifferent  to  praise  or-  blame, 
but  is  much  less  so  than  he  imagines.  He  is  open , 
and  yet  reserved  ;  in  showing  his  treasures  he 
knows  where  to  stop,  and  with  all  his  frank- 
ness there  is  still  much  which   he   reveals  to 


none. 

Has  much  intellectual  enthusiasm.  Loves 
wit,  and  is  often  witty  ;  has  much  humor  too, 
sees  quickly  the  ludicrous  side  ot  things,  ana 
though  he  wants  hope  is  seldom  sad  or  despond- 
ing. Has  many  noble  aspirations  yet  unsatis- 
fied. Still  s-eking,  seeking,  groping  in  the 
dark.  He  wants  a  definite  end  for  which  to 
strive  heartily  ;  then  his  success  would  be  sure. 
Much  executive  power,  executes  better  than  he 
plans. 

Loves  the  beautiful  in  all  things.  He  has 
much  originality ;  his  thoughts  and  tastes  are 
peculiarly  his  own.  Is  impatient  of  wrong, 
and  almost  equally  so  of  inability.  Is  gentle 
in  spite  ot  a  certain  coldness  about  him  ;  has 
strong  passions  in  spite  of  his  general  calm- 
ness of  intellect  and  affection.  A  nature  not 
likely  to  find  rest,  struggle  is  its  native  ele- 
ment; wants  a  steady  aim,  must  work,  standing 
still  is  impossible  ;  but  he  must  have  a  great 
motive  for  which  to  strive. 

A  ug.  5/h ,  itfio. 

Many  contradictions  in  this  analysis,  but  not 
more  than  there  are  in  the  character  itself. 

This  forecast  of  character  was  made 
after  several  long  conversations,  of 
which  Anna  (we  soon  got  beyond  the 
formality  of  titles)  preserved  a  record 
in  her  journal,  for  she  had  formed  the 
journalizing  habit  in  childhood,  and 
had  it  confirmed  by  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  among  her  Boston  friends.  Of 
our  first  evening  (July  23),  she 
wrote: 

"  F.  stayed  until  eleven,  and  yet  I  was 
neither  weary  nor  sleepy,  but  rather  refreshed 
and  invigorated.  He  excused  himself  for  stay- 
ing so  late,  but  said  the  time  had  passed  rap- 
idly. Cate  seemed  very  much  surprised  that 
he  had  spoken  so  freely  to  a  stranger  ;  I  think 
he  himself  will  wonder  at  it.  The  conversation 
covered  so  many  subjects  that  I  could  not  help 
laughing  on  looking  back  upon  it ;  he  might 
have  discovered  the  great  fault  of  my  mind,  a 
want  of  method  in  my  thoughts,  as  clearly  as  I 
saw  his  to  be  a  want  of  hope.  But  talking  with 
a  new  person  is  to  me  like  going  for  the  first 
time  into  a  gallery  of  pictures.  We  wander 
from  one  painting  to  another,  wishing  to  see 
all,  lest  something  finest  should  escape  us,  and 
in  truth  seeing  no  one  perfectly  and  appreci- 
atingly.  Only  after  many  visits  and  long  fa- 
miliarity can  we  learn  which  are  really  the 
best,  most  suggestive  and  most  full  of  mean- 
ing ;  and  then  it  is  before  two  or  three  that  one 
passes  the  hours.  So  we  wander  at  first  from 
one  topic  of  conversation  to  another,  until  we 
find  which  are  those  reaching  farthest  and 
deepest,  and  then  it  is  these  of  which  we  talk 
most.  My  interest  in  Frank  S.  is  peculiar ;  it 
is  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature,  and  not 
himself  that  I  feel  so  much  drawn  to.  I  can't 
say  it  rightly  in  words,  but  I  never  was  so 
strongly  interested  in  one  where  the  feeling 
was  so  little  personal." 

It  is  not  only  at  locksmiths  that  Love 
laughs ;  he  has  an  especial  and  inti- 
mate smile  for  the  disguises  which 
affection  assumes  in  the  minds  of  the 
young.  From  those  happy  evenings 
the  future  of  the  new  friend  occupied 


that  gentle  heart  more  than  all  other 
interests.  She  thought  and  planned 
for  him  wisely,  and  with  the  tact  and 
generosity  of  which  she  alone  had 
the  secret ;  while  his  affection  for  her 
easily  persuaded  him  to  adopt  the 
course  of  study  and  of  life  which  she 
suggested.  Their  correspondence 
continued  when  she  went  onward  to 
her  friend,  Miss  Ednah  Littlehale 
(Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney),  at  Gloucester 
aud  Boston,  and  it  was  at  Ednah's 
convalescence  from  a  severe  illness, 
that  the  declaration  of  youthful  love 
found  her,  in  her  friend's  apartment. 
So  early  and  so  bold  an  avowal  fixed 
the  fate  of  both  ;  they  could  never 
afterward  be  other  than  lovers,  how- 
ever much  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
pleaded  against  a  relation  closer  than 
friendship.  But  the  world  must  not 
know  the  footing  upon  which  they 
stood  ;  even  the  father  and  brother 
must  imagine  it  a  close  friendship, 
such  as  her  expansive  nature  was 
so  apt  to  form,  and  so  faithful  to 
maintain.  One  family  in  Hampton 
Falls  and  one  friend  in  Boston  were 
to  be  cognizant  of  the  truth  ;  and  it 
was  not  clear,  for  years,  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  good  sense  of  the  maiden, 
what  her  ultimate  answer  to  the 
world  might  be.  Hence  misunder- 
standings and  remonstrances  from 
those  naturally  dear  to  her,  but  not 
the  dearest ;  and  on  her  part  the 
most  complete  and  unsel6sh  devo- 
tion to  the  lover  who  would  not  re- 
nounce her,  when  she  set  before  him 
illness,  and  the  sacrifice  of  worldly 
success  as  the  dower  she  must  bring 
him.  She  had  been  suddenly  at- 
tacked, in  March,  1846,  with  a  pain- 
ful and  ill-understood  lameness,  which 
kept  her  for  years  from  walking 
freely,  and  was  accompanied  by  ner- 
vous attacks  which  often  seemed  to 
threaten  her  life.  This  affliction  had 
interrupted  her  education,  and  made 
her  more  dependent  on  the  service  of 
others  than  her  high  spirit  could  al- 
ways endure  ;  it  also  drew  forth  from 
her  brother  George,  five  years  older 
than  herself,  a  tender  regard  and  cou- 
stant  care  which,  since  the  death  of 
her  mother,  before  she  was.  thirteen, 
had  inspired  the  most  ardent  sisterly 
affection.  Her  need  of  love  was  en- 
hanced by  her  limitations  of  health, 
and  these  also   tended  to  develop  in 
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her  character  that  patient  sweetness 
which  her  portrait  so  well  presents. 
Yet  all  this  made  it  more  difficult  for 
her  to  decide  the  issue  of  betrothal 
and  marriage. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  this  pleas- 
ing pain  of  the  heart, — this  striving 
to  satisfy  every  claim  of  love  and 
duty, — when  betrothal  had  been  pub- 
licly declared,  and  marriage  was  only 
waiting  upon  time,  she  thus  gave  her 
allegory  of  the  past  and  the  future  of 
our  relation  to  each  other  : 

THE   STORY    OF   THE    BOY   AND    HIS 
PIPE. 

"  In  a  lonely  valley  among  the  bills,  where 
there  were  but  few  people,  lived  a  beautiful 
bov  ;  he  tended  hia  father'*  sheep  among;  the 
hills,  and  labored  lor  mm  in  tne  neias.  These 
people  led  very  simple  live*,  and  the  boy  had 
only  one  treasure,  which  he  loved  above  all 
other  things, — a  sort  of  pipe,  curiously  carved 
with  beautiful  6gures,  and  furnished  with 
many  silver  keys.  When  he  was  a  babe  at  his 
mother's  breast,  an  angel  had  one  day  come 
and  laid  this  pipe  in  his  cradle,  and  from  that 
time  he  had  kept  it  constantly  near  him. 
While  he  was  a  child  he  loved  it  because  of 
its  silver  keys,  which  shone  so  bright  in  the 
sunshine,  and  seemed  to  light  up  all  the  room, 
and  for  the  many  curious  figures  carved  upon 
it,  among  which  he  was  always  finding  some- 
thing new  and  wonderful.  But,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  discovered  that  by  breathing  into  this 
pipe  he  could  produce  strange  and  sweet 
sounds, — sweeter  and  more  beautiful  than  any 
he  had  ever  heard,  even  from  the  birds  who 
sang  in  the  forests  among  the  hills.  When  he 
had  made  this  discovery,  he  said  nothing  of  it 
to  any  one,  but  took  bis  pipe  up  into  the  most 
distant  hills,  where  he  kept  his  father's  sheep, 
or  out  into  the  far-off  fields,  and  there  played 
over  and  over  again  these  notes  which  had  so 
much  delighted  him,  adding  new  ones  thereto, 
until  at  last  he  could  play  many  most  sweet 
strains  of  music,  which  he  now  perceived  lay 
hidden  in  the  pipe  the  angel  had  brought  him. 
At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  he  did  this  only 
when  among  the  distant  hill?,  or  far  off  from 
all  neighborhood  of  men,  but  gradually,  as  he 
became  more  confident  in  his  own  skill,  and 
more  accustomed  to  the  music  which  he  made, 
he  used  to  play  more  openly,  wherever  he 
might  chance  to  be,  and  especially  at  even- 
ing, sitting  before  his  father's  cottage,  or,  still 
oftener,  by  the  shores  of  a  little  lake  near  by, 
on  whose  banks  grew  many  flowering  shrubs 
and  waving  trees,  and  which  bore  white  water- 
lilies  upon  its  bosom. 

"  Here  he  would  often  sit  and  play  until  late 
in  the  night,  and  all  who  heard  his  music  loved 
it,  and  praised  him  much  for  the  skill  which 
brought  it  forth  out  of  this  little  wooden  pipe. 
To  them  it  was  neither  beautiful  nor  wonder- 
ful, and  not  different  from  any  common  shep- 
herd's pipe,  except  for  its  silver  keys.  But  one 
day  as  he  sat  playing  among  the  hills  a  bird 
stopped  to  hear  him,  and  when  he  had  ended 
she  said  :  '  Who  gave  thee  thy  pipe  and  taught 
thee  how  to  play  upon  it?'  'When  I  was  a 
child,'  he  answered,  '  an  angel  brought  it  and 
laid  it  in  my  cradle,  and  I  have  taught  myself 
to  play  on  it.'  Then  the  bird  said,  shaking  its 
head  wisely,  '  What  thou  playest  is  indeed  very 


sweet  snd  pleasant  to  hear,  but  there  is  far 
nobler  music  hidden  in  thy  pipe,  and  thou 
canst  not  find  it  until  thou  hast  learnt  the  use 
of  all  the  keys.'  So  saying,  the  little  bird  flew 
away.  The  hoy  looked  at  his  pipe  and  was 
sorrowful,  for  there  were  many  keys  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  use,  nor  could  he  discover, 
though  he  tried  often  and  often  and  played 
more  than  ever  before  in  his  life.  And  at  times 
all  the  sweet  strains  he  had  prized  so  much  be- 
fore became  as  nothing  to  him,  so  much  did  he 
long  for  the  nobler  music  concealed  in  his  pipe, 
which  he  could  not  draw  forth. 

"  Filled  with  these  thoughts,  he  went  one 
evening  down  to  the  shores  of  the  small  lake, 
and  sat  there  dejectedly,  leaning  his  head  on 
his  hand,  with  his  pipe  lying  silent  by  his  side. 
When  the  flowers  saw  him  so  sad,  they  were 
grieved  in  heart,  and  said  to  him,  '  Why  art 
thou  sad  ;  and  why  dost  thou  no  longer  play  as 
thou  hast  been  used  to  do,  coming  down  to 
us?'  But  he  said,  '  I  do  not  care  to-night  to 
play  upon  my  pipe,  for  I  know  there  is  far 
sweeter  and  nobler  music  hidden  in  it,  and  I 
cannot  find  it  because  I  know  not  the  use  of 
all  the  keys.  Why  should  I  dishonor  it  by 
playing  so  imperfectly  on  it?  ' 

"  Then  the  flowers  all  spoke  to  him,  com- 
forting him,  and  some  praised  the  music  he 
had  made,  and  '  did  not  believe  there  could  be 
any  so  much  sweeter  hidden  in  the  pipe  ; '  and 
they  spoke  so  flatteringly  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  so  lauded  his  skill,  that  he  might  well 
have  been  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  (for  a 
time,  at  least)  all  that  the  little  bird  had  told 
him  of  the  nobler  music  he  had  yet  to  learn. 
But  when  there  was  a  silence,  a  little  Teed  that 
grew  close  down  to  the  waterside,  and  bore 
pale  white  flowers,  some  of  whose  leaves  were 
torn  or  broken  by  the  wind,  began  to  speak. 
'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  it  is  true  that  thou  playest 
very  sweetly,  and  we  have  all  loved  to  hear 
thee,  and  have  kept  the  toues  in  our  hearts  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  far  nobler  and  sweeter 
music  is  hidden  in  thy  pipe.  And  since  the 
angel  of  God  has  entrusted  it  to  thee,  thou 
canst  not  find  rest  in  thy  soul  until  thou  hast 
learned  the  use  of  all  the  silver  keys,  and  can 
call  forth  all  the  hidden  power  of  melody  which 
is  shut  up  within  it.'  This  she  said  in  a  quiet, 
calm  voice  ;  and  when  she  had  ended  the  boy 
raised  his  head  from  his  hands.  '  Thou  art 
right,'  he  said,  '  I  believe  that  thou  art  right  ; 
but  how  shall  I  find  a  way  to  do  this ? '  'To 
him  whose  will  is  fixed,'  answered  the  flower, 
'  there  is  always  a  way  ;  but  listen,  and  I  will 
tell  thee.  I  am  only  a  little  reed,  but  I  know 
some  things  which  are  hidden  from  thee,  and 
that  which  I  know  I  will  tell  thee.  Bid  fare- 
well to  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  take  thy 
pipe  in  hand  and  follow  the  little  path  which 
leads  southward  out  of  the  valley,  over  a  high 
mountain.  Beyond  that  mountain  is  a  country 
very  different  from  this,  where  many  people 
dwell  together,  and  among  them  thou  wilt  find 
some  who  will  teach  thee  the  use  of  the 
silver  keys ;  but  the  hidden  music  thou  must 
find  thyself,  for  this  pipe  is  thine  own,  and 
thou  only  canst  play  upon  it.  Be  faithful  and 
brave,  and  all  shall  be  well  with  thee  !  ' 

"  Then  the  boy's  face  flushed  with  feeling, 
and  his  eyes  gleamed.  'AH  that  thou  hast  said 
to  me  I  will  do,'  he  said,  and  rising,  walked  with 
firm  steps  to  his  home.  When  morning  had 
come,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  father  and 
mother,  and,  taking  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  pre- 
pared to  set  out  on  his  journey.  But  first  he 
went  down  again  to  the  shores  of  the  little  lake, 
and  said,  '  I  will  take  with  me  at  the  beginning 
some  flower  which   I  will  wear  in   my  bosom 
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all  the  way,  to  keep  me  from  the  evil; 'and, 
bending  down  to  the  little  reed,  he  said,  '  Wilt 
thou  |jo  with  me  and  guard  me  from  the  evil  ? 
I  will  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom  from  every 
storm,  and  will  cherish  thee  most  tenderly.' 
Then  the  little  reed  trembled  as  if  a  sudden 
wind  had  shaken  her,  and  drops  like  dew 
stood  in  her  eyes.  '  Would'st  thou  indeed 
take  me  with  thee  ?  '  she  said,  in  a  voice  made 
sweet  by  some  inward  emotion.  '  In  the  coun- 
try to  which  thou  art  going  thou  wilt  find  many 
beautiful  flowers  ;  I  am  only  a  pale  reed,  bent 
by  the  wind  and  rain.'  But  he  said,  'I 
will  have  none  but  thee.'  '  I  will  go  with 
thee,'  she  said,  bowiug  her  head,  '  but  thou 
shall  not  wear  me  in  thy  bosom,  but  shalt 
carry  me  in  thy  hand  ;  only  so  will  I  go.'  '  If 
I  do  not  wear  thee  in  my  bosom,  how  can  I 
shelter  thee  from  the  storms  and  the  fierce  wind  ? 
nevertheless,  it  shall  he  as  thou  wilt,'  and, 
stooping,  he  gathered  the  little,  pale  blossoms, 
and,  taking  them  in  his  hand,  he  set  out  on  bis 
iournev. 

"  When  he  was  come  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  saw  below  him,  as  the  little  reed  had 
said,  a  new  and  strange  country  where  dwelt 
many  people;  and  as  he  went  on  his  way, or  when 
he  rested  for  a  time,  as  he  often  did,  dwelling 
in  many  towns  and  cities,  he  found  those  who 
knew  the  use  of  some  of  the  silver  keys,  and 
so  learned  more  and  more  of  the  hidden  music 
shut  up  in  the  heart  of  the  pipe.  His  own 
heart  was  glad  within  him,  and  he  rejoiced 
daily.  Wherever  he  went,  and  in  whatsoever 
place  he  dwelt,  he  kept  his  little  reed  alway9 
with  him,  carrying  it  when  possible  in  his 
hand,  and  when  it  was  not,  laying  it  tenderly 
aside  in  some  place  where  he  could  return  to 
it  again  when  his  task  was  ended.  But  one 
day,  as  he  walked  holding  it  fast,  there  came  a 
sudden  fierce  wind,  and  bent  the  frail  flower, 
and  had  nearly  broken  it  from  its  stem.  In- 
stinctively he  put  it  in  his  bosom  then,  and 
shielded  it  from  the  storm.  And  he  said,  while 
he  mourned  for  its  pain,  '  Why  wilt  thou  not 
let  me  shelter  thee  thus  in  my  bosom  ?  only  so 
can  I  shield  thee  from  the  fierce  wind  and  the 
rain ;  and  if  thou  refuse  me,  I  will  tell  thee 
this  surely,— that  I  will  wear  no  other  flower 
upon  my  breast  all  my  life  through.'  But  she 
answered,  '  I  am  bent  and  faded,  and  the  little 
beauty  which  I  had  at  the  beginning  is  gone 
from  me  ;  if  thou  shouldst  now  wear  me  in  thy 
bosom,  I  should  be  no  ornament,  but  the  con- 
trary. And  how  can  I  suffer  thee  to  do  as  thou 
sayest?  Lay  me,  rather,  softly  aside  in  some 
quiet  place,  where  thou  wilt  come  sometimes 
to  see  me  ;  and  •  take  some  other  flower  to 
wear.'  'No,'  he  said,  'I  will  have  none  but 
thee,' — and  softly  kissing  the  leaves  of  the 
pale  flower,  he  placed  it  in  his  bosom.  So 
when  the  storms  came  he  sheltered  it,  and 
guarded  it  from  the  chill  and  the  heat,  and 
preserved  it  from  harm. 

"And  as  he  walked,  he  met  one  Mr.  Worldly- 
wise  (he  who  in  former  times  talked  with 
Christian  by  the  way),  who  said  to  him,  '  Why 
dost  thou  wear  that  little  faded  weed  in  thy 
bosom?  I  tell  thee  plainly,  friend,  it  will 
greatly  hinder  thy  success  in  the  world,  and 
will  do  thee  much  harm  ;  take  my  advice  and 
throw  it  away  from  thee,  now  while  it  is  yet 
time  !  '  Then  he  answered, — '  I  will  not  part 
with  my  little  reed,— no,  not  for  all  which  thou 
couldst  give  me,  were  thy  power  ten  times 
greater  than  it  is.  Did  she  not  show  me  the 
way  at  the  beginning,  and  teach  me  how  to 
find  out  the  music  that  was  hidden  in  this  pipe, 
which  -the  angel  of  God  entrusted  to  my  keep- 
ing? '    Then  he  took  his  pipe  and  played  glori- 


ously ;  and  as  he  played,  the  pale  leaves  of  the 
flower  shone  as  with  a  soft  light,  and  the  radi- 
ance fell  down  on  the  path  before  his  feet.  So 
they  journeyed  on  together,  but  I  saw  not  for 
how  long,  nor  whether  it  was  into  joy  or  pain." 

Harken  to  yon  pine  warbler 

Singing  aloft  in  the  tree  ! 
Hearest  thou,  O  traveler, 

What  he  singeth  to  me  ? 
Not  unless  God  made  sharp  thine  ear 

With  sorrow  such  as  mine, 
Out  of  that  delicate  lay  couldst  thou 

Its  heavy  tale  divine. 

The  touching  parable  was  written 
in  April,  1854,  at  Springfield,  where 
she  is  buried  beside  her  brother 
George ;  we  were  married  in  Peter- 
borough, the  23d  of  August  follow- 
ing, in  near  anticipation  of  her 
death,  which  came  August  31,  1854. 
Just  four  months  after,  in  the  same 
house,  her  father  died. 

It  was  this  house,  in  Grove  street, 
with  its  "little  wood  opposite"  up- 
on which  her  windows  looked  out, 
which  is  associated  with  her  in  my 
memory,  and  that  of  her  surviving 
sister  and  her  friends,— now  alas !  but 
few,  out  of  the  manv  who  reioiced 
in  her  companionship  half  a  century 
ago.  The  engraving  shows  it  much 
as  it  then  was, — one  of  two  houses 
built  by  McKean,  a  skilful  car- 
penter, about  1844,  and  both  now 
owned  by  the  Livingston  family. 
But  when  we  visited  the  Walkers 
there,  it  had  a  green  bank  sloping 
down  to  the  river,  unobstructed  by 
the  railway  and  its  apparatus ;  across 
the  amber  water  was  the  flower- 
encircled  cottage  of  Miss  Putnam, 
the  "  Lady  Bountiful  "  of  the  village 
then,  who  gave  Putnam  Park  to 
the  public,  and  preserved  the  fine 
trees  on  her  terraced  river-bank.  On 
the  opposite  side  from  this  west  front 
was  the  garden, — small  but  neatly 
kept,  and  blooming  in  the  season 
with  Anna's  favorite  roses;  while 
the  pine  trees  overhung  the  narrow 
street,  and  waved  a  sober  welcome 
to  their  lover  in  the  house,  who 
could  never  have  enough  of  gazing 
at  them  and  the  sky  above,  or  of 
walking  in  their  alleys,  whatever  the 
season.  Her  best-loved  walk  was  up 
along  the  mill-stream,  through  what 
is  now  the  park,  to  the  little  foot- 
bridge, commanding  a  romantic  view 
of  the  waterfall  and  the  forest- circled 
pool,  shown  in  the  engraving.  How 
she  idealized  the  pine  may  be  seen  in 
her  early  poem,  long  since  printed, 


but  here  copied. 

In  looking  over  the  journal  of  a 
friend,  Miss  A.  C,  she  found  and 
copied  some  verses  on  the  pine  tree  ; 
she  writes  (September  7,  1848):  "I 
also  had  a  thought  of  the  pine  tree, 
and,  poor  as  it  is,  I  will  write  that 
here  also.  It  stood  looking  up  into 
the  sky,  as  if  saying, — 

"  Upward  and  ever  upward, 
While  the  storms  pass  me  by, — 

Up  through  the  lightning  flashes 
Longingly  look  I." 

Yet  when  the  storm-wind  bloweth, 

Gentle  Pine  Tree, 
Downward  thine  arms  in  protection 

Leanest  thou  o'er  me. 

"  Upward  and  ever  upward, 
While  the  snn  rideth  on  high, 

Fearing  not  his  bold  glances, 
Longingly  look  I." 

Yet  when  the  sun's  glance  is  boldest, 

Gentle  Pine  Tree, 
Downward  thy  poor  child  to  shelter 

Leanest  thou  to  me. 

This  thought  of  the  down-leaning 
of  the  trees  is  often  with  me,  and  it 
always  gives  me  loving  strength." 

Many  descriptive  sketches  of  the 
scenery  in  Peterborough  are  found 
in  her  letters  and  journals;  but  I 
will  only  quote  here  those  which 
picture  the  Contoocook  river  from 
her  orchard-bank,  looking  across 
towards  Miss  Putnam's  cottage  ;  and 
the  glen  and  iorest  leading  up  to  the 
waterfall  of  the  Xubanusit  ("little 
waters"  in  the  Indian's  musical 
speech).  They  are  from  her  unfin- 
ished romance  of  "Alice  Easterly," 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty  : 

"  A  March  night.  Dark  and  wild,  not  a  sin- 
gle star  in  the  clouded  heavens,  nothing  but 
the  impenetrable  gloom.  I  like  such  nights, 
especially  when  there  is  this  life-full  murmur 
in  the  air,  which  makes  me  constantly  long  for 
the  overwhelming  tumult  it  seems  to  portend. 
I  will  go  out  into  this  mystery.  .  .  I  went 
down  to  the  willow  tree,  all  there  was  wildly 
beautiful.  The  wind  blew  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  stand,  and  the  willow  bent  beneath  it 
until  it  touched  the  black  waters  at  its  feet. 
The  river  rolled  on  sluggishly,  not  noisily, 
calm,  because  it  was  too  much  swollen  for  foam 
or  ripple.  I  clung  to  the  old  elm  on  its  bank, 
and  looked  down  into  the  depths.  I  was  per- 
fectly, exultingly  happy,  and  yet  felt  as  if  I 
should  like  to  throw  myself  into  the  waves, 
that  I  might  never  wake  out  of  that  feeling. 
The  distant  clock  in  the  village  sounded  twelve, 
and  I  hastened  back  to  my  room." 

"  May  7.  I  went  out  to-day  into  the  deep, 
pine  woods,  striving  to  escape  from  the  world, 
perhaps  from  myself.  I  lay  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  wood's  heart,  and  looked  up  into  the 
thick  branches  of  the  shadowing  trees.  Not 
one  of  your  clear,  mild  days,  but  a  fine  ming- 


ling  of  storm '  and  sunshine  which  did  my 
heart  good.  Everything  in  the  Dingle  was 
finer  than  I  had  ever  seen  it,  the  little  brook 
now  dashing  and  foaming  over  its  rocks,  now 
stopping  to  rest  and  curdle  in  the  hollows,  and 
then  on,  on,  on,  wild,  free,  glorious.  I  rose 
and  clambered  up  the  rocks,  with  an  ease  that 
astonished  and  delighted  me,  higher,  higher, 
higher  yet,  until  I  stood  on  the  very  summit. 
That  was  truly  fine,  the  torrent  beneath  me, 
half-hidden  by  a  veil  of  mist  and  vapor,  which 
a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine  changed  to  gold  ; 
the  dark  shadows  on  the  distant  mountains, 
and  changing  and  beautiful  clouds  above.  Na- 
ture in  her  freest,  her  loveliest  forms  !  again  the 
feeling  of  overwhelming  life !  .  .  .  After 
a  time,  a  storm  seemed  gathering  upon  the 
mountains,  and  I  descended  into  the  ravine  ;  it 
came  on  so  fiercely  that  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  bottom,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents, 
and  thunder  rattled  fearfully  in  the  narrow 
gorge.  The  tempest  came,  swift,  terrible,  re- 
joicing in  its  strength.  The  lightning  flashed 
through  the  gloom  of  the  ravine,  and  the  thun- 
der echoed  with  almost  deafening  roar.  Sud- 
denly it  ceased  raining,  and  then  the  clearing 
away  of  the  mists  was  glorious.  The  little 
brook,  swelled  by  the  storm,  changed  the  as- 
pect of  its  beauty.  It  tumbled  now  over  the 
stones  without  pausing,  yielding  to  no  obsti- 
nate rocks  or  hollows,  but  sweeping  over  them 
with  a  deep,  resistless  force.  There  was  less  of 
foam  and  spray,  but  a  blue  mist  enveloped  its 
course,  and  rendered  it  almost  invisible  from 
above.  .  .  .  When  the  tumult  was  over,  I 
threw  down  my  book  and  pencils,  and,  resting 
my  head  upon  the  soft,  cool  turf,  lay  watching 
the  changing,  beautiful  clouds,  and  listening  to 
the  song  of  the  waterfall,  with  a  sort  of  dreamy 
pleasure  which  does  not  will  itself  into  words." 


James  Walker  had  come  to  Peter- 
borough in  1814,  married. in  1819, 
had  two  sons  born  in  1820  and  1824  ; 
in  1826  was  active  in  the  formation 
of  a  Unitarian  religious  society, 
which,  in  1827,  invited  Dr.  Abbot  to 
be  its  pastor,  in  the  present  church, 
which  was  dedicated  in  February, 
1826,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Walker 
of  Charlestown,  Mass..  afterwards 
president  ot  Harvard, — a  first  cousin 
of  James  Walker.  In  1833  he  was 
active,  along  with  J.  H.  Steele,  after- 
wards governor,  and  Dr.  Abbot,  in 
forming  a  town  library,  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  free  municipal  library  in 
the  world.  From  1828  Mr.  Walker 
was  town  treasurer  four  years,  and 
again  five  years,  beginning  in  1843  ; 
he  was  in  the  state  legislature  in 
l833-'34  and  1844. 

These  public  trusts  show  how  he 
was  regarded  by  his  neighbors.  His 
son  George,  graduating,  like  his 
father,  at  Dartmouth,  but  studying 
law  at  Harvard,  held  more  and 
higher  offices  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  Europe.  He  began  active  law 
practice   in   Chicopee   in    1846,    and 
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was  counsel  for  the  Cabot  Bank, 
from  which  John  Brown,  not  yet  a 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord,  bor- 
rowed tne  money  to  carry  on  the 
large  business  of  a  wool  merchant  in 
Springfield,  where  he  then  lived. 
George  Walker  removed  to  that  city 
in  1849,  the  year  of  his  marriage 
with  Sarah  Bliss,  only  daughter  of 
George  Bliss,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
western  Massachusetts,  and  much 
connected  with  the  extension  of  rail- 
roads from  Boston  westward.  Mr. 
Walker  entered  actively  into  poli- 
tics on  the  Whig  side,  but  when  that 
party  died  in  1855,  he  became  one 
of  the  early  Republicans,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Hampden  county 
committee  which  raised  funds  in  1856 
for  aiding  the  freedom  of  Kansas. 
In  1858  he  became  one  of  the  staff 
of  Governor  Banks,  was  afterwards 
in  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
before  the  Civil  War  was  appointed 
bank*  commissioner  of  Massachusetts, 
an  office  which  he  held  for  years. 
In  1865  he  was  sent  abroad  by  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  on  a  financial  mis- 
sion— being  reckoned  one  of  the  per- 
sons best  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  finance — and  was  for  many  years 
afterward  concerned  in  large  bank- 
ing and  telegraphic  business,  which 
caused  him  to  remove  from  Spring- 
field to  New  York. 

In  1880  he  was  appointed  consul- 
general  of  the  United  States  at  Paris, 

where  he  remained  seven  years  in 
office,  returning  to  America  in  1887, 
to  establish  himself  in  law  practice  at 
Washington,  but  died  there  in  March, 
1888,  after  a  short  illness.  He  is 
buried  in  the  lovely  cemetery  of 
Springfield,  which  he  was  active  in 
laying  out  and  adorning,  and  where 
his  wife  and  infant  children,  and  his 
sister  Ariana,  are  also  buried.  None 
of  his  family,  or  of  his  wife's  family, 
now  live  in  Springfield  ;  their  graves 
and  their  memory  alone  remain  there ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Walkers 
in  Peterborough  and  the  Smiths  (of 
this  branch)  in  Exeter.  James 
Walker,  with  his  two  wives  and  his 
infant  daughter  Edith,  are  buried  at 
Peterborough ;  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter and  only  surviving  child,  Martha 
Cotton  Walker,  now  Mrs.  Walter 
McDaniels,  lives  in  Lowell,  Mass. 
It  is  seldom  that  families,   so   con- 


spicuous in  three  New  England 
towns  as  these  three,  so  entirely  pass 
away  from  all,  in  less  than  sixty 
years. 

In  the  graces  and  affections  of 
domestic  life,  none  of  those  here  com- 
memorated excelled  George  Walker, 
and  few  have  left  a  dearer  memory. 
From  earliest  years  he  was  distin- 
guished, like  his  mother  and  sisters, 
for  tender  and  helpful  sympathy  with 
those  related  to  him,  and  for  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  to  all.  His  rela- 
tion to  his  sister  Anna,  after  the 
death  of  their  mother,  and  in  the 
feeble  health  and  engrossing  occupa- 
tions of  their  father,  was  peculiarly 
admirable  and  devoted ;  and  when 
she  found  herself  more  closely  bound 
to  another,  this  new  tie  was  not  al- 
lowed to  weaken  the  fraternal  affec- 
tion. He  adopted  the  youth  who 
had  so  unexpectedly  become  dear, 
as  a  younger  brother ;  and  his  deli- 
cate generosity  in  circumstances 
which  often  produce  estrangement 
was  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
experienced  it.  In  his  public  life 
he  was  the  same  considerate  and 
high-minded  gentleman  ;  not  regard- 
less of  the  advantages  which  social 
position  and  moderate  wealth  give, 
but  ever  ready  to  share  his  blessings, 
instead  of  engrossing  all  within  reach 
to  himself  and  his  circle.  Without 
the  commanding  talents  or  decisive 
character  which  make  men  illustri- 
ous, and  secure  unchanging  worldly 
fortune,  he  had,  as  Channing  said  of 
Henry  Thoreau,  "what  is  better, — 
the  old  Roman  belief  that  there  is 
more  in  this  life  than  applause  and 
the  best  seat  at  the  dinner-table, — 
to  have  moments  to  spare  to  thought 
and  imagination,  and  to  those  who 
need  you." 

As  for  that  gentle,  self- forgetting 
and  inspiring  Person  whom  I  of  all 
men  have  the  best  reason  to  remem- 
ber, and  whose  long-vanished  life  has 
been  here  recalled,  what  can  be  said 
worthy  of  her  memory?  Something 
of  her  will  be  learned  from  that  grace- 
ful portrait  of  her  early  womanhood  ; 
something,  perchance  from  her  words 
herein  cited ;  but  she  was  so  much 
more  than  any  one  mood  or  aspect 
could  imply,  that  the  variety  and  vi- 
tality of  her  genius  will  hardly  be 
suspected  from  its  partial  expression. 
As  Chaucer  says  of  his  poet, 
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Certes,  it  was  of  herte  all  that  she  sung. 

Affection  and  humility  were  her 
constant  traits ;  they  led  her  to  under- 
value that  nature  which  none  could 
regard  without  love  and  admiration  ; 
but  along  with  them  went  a  serene 
courage  and  a  high  spirit  not  always 
known  to  dwell  with  humility.  She 
claimed  silently  by  her  steady  affec- 
tion what  she  was  apt  to  renounce 
by  her  magnanimity, — the  devotion  of 
hearts  too  much  possessed  with  the 
magic  of  her  vivacious  thought  and 
romantic  sentiment  ever  to  forget 
her.  Needless,  therefore,  were  her 
verses,  addressed  in  moments  of  sad- 
ness to  him  who  lived  for  nothing 
but  her: 

Oh,  leave  me  not  alone  !  I  cannot  brook 

The  winter  winds,  the  cold  and  gloom  of  life; 
I  need  the  sunlight  of  a  loving  look 

To  shine  amid  the  darkness  and  the  strife. 
Then  leave  me  not  alone  !  some  hope  as  fair 

As  the  pale  windflower  nestling  in  the  shade, 
Shall  live  within  my  breast,  and  hiding  there, 

Smile  out  for  thee   when   brighter  joys  shall 
fade. 

When  the  venerable  Alcott,  her 
friend  and  mine,  was  composing  his 
Sonnets,  in  tender  recollection  and 
spiritual  recognition  of  the  compan- 
ions of  his  life,  young  or  old,  he  gave 
me  the  first  two  lines  of  the  poem 
which  follows,  and  desired  me  to 
complete  it,  in  memory  of  her  whom 
we  had  lost  till  the  light  of  a  fairer 
world  should  shine.  With  this  shall 
the  chapter  be  closed  : 


Sweet  saint !  whose  rising  dawned  upon  the  sight 

Like  fair  Aurora  chasing  mists  away  ; 
Our  ocean  billows,  and  thy  western  height 

Gave  back  reflections  of  the  tender  ray, 

Sparkling  and  smiling  as  night  turned  to  day  ; 
Ah  !  whither  vanished  that  celestial  light  ? 

Suns  rise  and  set ;   Monadnoc's  amethyst 
Year-long  above  the  sullen  cloud  appears  ; 

Daily  the  waves  our  summer  strand  have  kist, 
But  thou  returnest  not  with  days  and  years  ; 

Or  is  it  thine  ?  yon  clear  and  beckoning  star 
Seen  o'er  the  hills  that  guarded  once  thy  home  ; 
Dost  guide  thy  Friend's  free  steps,  that  widely  roam 

Toward  that  far  country  where  his  wishes  are  ? 


F.    B.   Sanborn  at  Twenty-ono. 
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George   Walker   in    Paris. 


The  "  Little  Wood  Opposite. 
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Ravine  and   Cascade,    Peterborough. 


Tne   Contoocook   in    Peterborough 


MONADNOC,  FROM  PETERBOROUGH- 
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F      B.    SANBORN.      1900 

THE   HARD   CASE   OF  THE   FOUNDER   OF  OLD   HAMPTON. 

[73]  WRONGS   OF    REV.    STEPHEN    BACHILER. 

Read  by  his  descendant,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  at  the  reunion  of  the  Bachelder 
family,  Seabrook,  Ar.  H.,  August  9,  1900. 

[The  immediate  occasion  of  the  following  address  was  a  desire  to  make  available  to  the 
people  of  the  five  towns  originally  founded  by  Rev.  Stephen  Bachiler, — Hampton,  Hampton 
Falls,  North  Hampton,  Seabrook,  and  Kensington,  all  once  included  in  his  original  colony, — the 
facts  of  his  life  before  his  foes  brought  his  name  into  scandal.  Few  persons  are  aware  of 
them,  and  the  recent  historian  of  Hampton  Falls,  Mr.  Warren  Brown  (my  cousin),  was  misled  by 
inadequate  papers  in  his  possession  to  revive  the  scandal  in  a  manner  very  disagreeable  to  the 
many  descendants  of  Mr.  Bachiler.  With  this  exception,  however,  and  certain  errors  almost 
inseparable  from  a  work  so  comprehensive  as  a  town  history  being  also  excepted,  Mr.  Brown's 
history  (printed  by  the  John  B.  Clarke  Company,  Manchester)  is  a  very  useful  and  commendable 
volume.  It  contains  much  of  the  material  of  history,  in  the  form  of  old  records,  antiquated  doc- 
uments, etc.,  and  it  gives  a  very  satisfactory  topography  of  the  town  in  the  account  qf  the  home- 
steads from  one  side  of  the  boundaries  to  the  other.  Much  more  might  have  been  written  to 
elucidate  some  of  the  matters  touched  upon,  but  that  would  have  required  another  volume, — and 
this  one  runs  to  640  pages.  The  long  list  of  marriages  contains  several  interesting  entries. 
When  Massachusetts  lovers  were  married  in  Hampton  Falls  (i725-'28),  they  got  a  license  from 
Lieut.  Gov.  John  Wentworth  ;  two  of  these  were  Emersons — Daniel  of  Cambridge  in  1726,  and 
Stephen  of  Ipswich  in  1728.  Daniel  Webster's  grandfather,  Ebenezer,  was  married  to  Susanna 
Bachelder,  great-great-granddaughter  of  Rev.  Stephen,  at  Hampton  Falls  in  1738;  Dr.  John 
Goddard  of  Portsmouth  was  married  to  Mary  Langdon  by  her  father,  Rev.  Dr.  Langdon,  at 
Hampton  Falls  in  1791;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  to  Sarah  Toppan  (parents  of 
the  wealthy  Thayers  of  Boston)  by  Dr.  Langdon  in  1795.  "  His  Excellency,  John  Taylor  Gilman, 
and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hamilton,  both  of  Exeter,"  were  married  in  Hampton  Falls  by  Parson 
Abbot,  Dec.  29,  1814.  Mr.  Brown  adds  a  few  facts  to  what  was  otherwise  known  of  the  insurrec- 
tion headed  by  Edward  Gove  in  1683,  and  prints  at  much  length  the  documents  relating  to 
Meshech  Weare  and  Rev.  Paine  Wingate  in  the  long  dispute  of  1762-1776  over  ministers  and 
meeting-houses  in  Hampton  Falls. — F.  B.  s.] 
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land,  having  come  to  the  throne,  and 
renewing  the  persecutions  by  the 
bishops,  which  had  been  for  a  time 
suspended,  Mr.  Bachiler  was  ejected 
from  his  vicarage,  and  became  one 
among  hundreds  of  wandering  minis- 
ters, who  from  1604  onward  were 
harassed  for  their  opinions,  and  often 
severely  punished.  He  was  some- 
times in  England,  sometimes  perhaps 
in  Holland,  where  his  religion  was 
tolerated;  sometimes  he  preached, 
and  from  1622  to  1630  owned  land 
and  probably  resided  at  Newton 
Stacey,  a  hamlet  near  Wherwell. 
In  1630  he  joined  with  a  company  of 
husbandmen  and  merchants,  who  had 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  many 
square  miles  in  Maine,  and  he  put 
in  a  sum  of  money,  large  for  those 
times,  to  aid  its  colonization.  His 
kinsman,  Richard  Dummer,  was  also 
interested  in  this  "  Plough  Patent," 
which  ran  in  the  name  of  John  Dye, 
John  Roach,  Grace  Hardwin,  and 
Thomas  Jupe.  Mr.  Bachiler  was  to 
be  their  minister,  wheu  they  should 
once  be  settled  near  Portland  (then 
called  Casco) ;  and  how  he  was 
regarded  by  his  associates  in  this 
venture  will  appear  by  their  letter  of 
March  8,  163 1-2,  preserved  among 
the  Winthrop  Papers.     They  said, — 

"First  let  us  not  forget  to  remember  you  of 
your  and  our  duty, — that  we  return  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  unto  Almighty  God,  that  hath 
filled  the  heart  of  our  reverend  pastor  so  full 
of  zeal,  of  love  and  extraordinary  affection 
towards  our  poor  Society.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  opposition,  all  the  subtle  persuasions  of 
abundance  of  opposers  that  have  been  stirred 
up  against  us,  yet  he  remaineth  constant, — per- 
suading and  exhorting, — yea,  and  as  much  as 
in  him  lieth,  constraining  all  that  love  him  to 
join  together  with  this  Society.  And  seeing 
the  Company  is  not  able  to  bear  his  charges 
over,  he  hath  strained  himself  to  provide  pro- 
vision for  himself  and  his  family;  and  hath 
done  his  utmost  endeavor  to  help  over  as  many 
as  he  possibly  can,  for  your  further  strength 
and  encouragement.  And  although  it  may  be, 
if  he  had  stayed  one  year  longer,  you  might 
have  been  better  provided  to  have  received 
him,  yet  through  his  great  care  of  all  your  good, 
he  will  by  no  means  stay  longer  from  you. 
O  let  us  never  forget  this  unspeakable  mercy 
of  God  towards  us !  We  hope  the  Lord  will 
make  him  an  especial  instrument  to  unite  you 
all  in  true  love  to  God  and  unto  one  another, 
which  will  be  our  strongest  walls  and  bulwarks 
of  defense  against  all  our  enemies.  And  we 
hope  you  will  not  forget  to  show  your  love 
unto  him,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  charges  he 
is  now  at,  and  to  appoint  for  him  or  his,  as  he 
shall  desire,  such  shares  or  parts  of  shares  as 
shall  belone  unto  him  for  the  charees:  and 
that  his  man-servant  and  his  maid-servant  may 
be  received  as  members  of  the  Company,  and 
have  such  shares  or  parts  as  in  that  case  pro- 
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vided  for  every  member.  As  for  his  neighbors 
that  now  come  with  him,  they  promise  all  to 
join  with  you  ;  but  because  they  do  desire  first 
to  see  how  you  agree  together  in  love,  they  are 
not  joined  to  our  body  ;  and  the  Lord  of  his 
mercy  grant  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  on 
your  parts  but  that  they  may  join  with  you. 
Mr.  Dummer's  promise  is  also  to  join  with  you, 
if  there  be  any  reason  for  it.  The  Lord  unite 
you  all  together!  then  shall  you  put  to  shame 
and  silence  many  that  do  now  shamefully  rise 
up  against  us." 

What  do  we  infer  from  this  state- 
ment ?  First,  that  the  Society  had 
some  bond  of  religion  other  than  that 
ordinarily  existing  between  Puritans, 
and  that  Mr.  Bachiler  was  the  seal  of 
this  bond,  and  the  most  important 
person  among  them.  Second,  that 
for  some  reason  there  was  much  hos- 
tility to  the  new  colony, — partly  on 
account  of  the  selfish  interests  of  Sir 
F.  Gorges,  Richard  Bradshaw,  and 
others,  who  had  land  or  claims  in 
Maine.  This  appears  by  another 
passage  in  the  letter: 

"We  gave  you  notice  by  Mr.  Allerton1  and 
we  hope  you  have  long  since  received  it,  that 
we  have  had  much  ado  about  our  patent;  and 
that  there  was  one  Bradshaw  that  had  procured 
letters  patent  for  a  part  (as  we  supposed)  of 
our  former  grant;  and  so  we  think  still, — but 
he  and  Sir  Ferdinando  think  it  is  not  in  our 
bounds.  He  was  frustrate  of  his  first  purpose 
of  coming  over;  but  is  now  joined  with  two 
very  able  captains  and  merchants,  who  will  set 
him  over,  and  we  suppose  will  be  there  as  soon 
as  this  ship  (the  William  and  Francis)  if  not 
before.  We  cannot  possibly  relate  the  labor 
and  trouble  we  have  had  to  establish  our  for- 
mer grant;  many  rough  words  we  have  had 
from  Sir  Ferdinando  at  the  first;  and  to  this 
hour  he  doth  affirm  that  he  never  gave  consent 
that  you  should  have  above  40  miles  in  length 
and  20  in  breadth;  and  saith  that  his  own  hand 
is  not  to  your  patent,  if  it  have  any  more.  So 
we  have  shown  our  good  wills,  and  have  pro- 
cured his  love,  and  many  promises  that  we 
shall  have  no  wrong :  we  bestowed  a  sugar-loaf 
upon  him  of  some  16  shillings  price,  and  he 
hath  promised  to  do  us  all  the  good  he  can. 
We  can  procure  nothing  under  his  hand ;  but 
in  our  hearing  he  gave  order  unto  Mr  Ayres1  to 
write  unto  Captain  Neal  of  Pascatoway,  that 
Bradshaw  and  we  might  be  bounded,  that  we 
may  not  trouble  each  other;  and  hath  given 
the  captain  command  to  search  your  patent, — 
what  it  is  you  have  under  my  Lord's  hand  and 
his.  This  controversy  must  be  ended  between 
yourselves  and  such  Governors  of  Pemaquid  as 
they  have  appointed." 

This  letter  was  brought  by  Mr. . 
Bachiler  himself,  who  landed  at 
Boston,  June  5,  1632;  his  cousin 
Dummer,  with  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  and 


1  Isaac  Allerton  was  a  merchant,  one  of  the  May- 
flower company,  who  in  ifi^o,  as  John  Winthrop 
was  coining  to  port  in  Salem,  met  him,  while  on 
his  own  voyage  to  Pemaquid,  where  he  had  trading 
ventures.  He  was,  therefore,  a  good  person  to 
communicate  with  the  Maine  coast;  butthe  Plough 
colonists  were  no  longer  there,  having  come  to 
Nantasket,  in  July,  1631. 

2Thomas  Eyre,  an  agent  of  Gorges,  as  Neal  was. 


others,  had  landed  from  the  Whale, 
May  26.  With  Mr.  Bachiler  came 
Edward  Winslow,  returning  from 
England  to  Plymouth,  Rev.  Thomas 
Weld,  the  libeller  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, and  about  sixty  passengers  in 
all ;  in  the  Whale  were  thirty  pas- 
sengers and  sixty-eight  cows, — Cap- 
tain Graves  being  shipmaster.  In 
the  preceding  year  (July  6,  183 1),  the 
Plough  had  reached  Nantasket  Roads, 
near  Boston,  returning  from  Casco 
with  the  first  small  company  of  col- 
onists, who  did  not  like  the  seacoast 
of  Maine  well  enough  to  stay  there 
and  make  their  beginning.  Governor 
Winthrop,  noting  their  coming,  says : 

"A  small  ship  of  60  tons  arrived  at  Natascot, 
Mr.  Graves,  master.  She  brought  ten  passen- 
gers from  London.  They  came  with  a  patent 
for  Sagadahock,  but,  not  liking  the  place,  they 
came  hither.  Their  ship  drew  ten  feet,  and 
went  up  (the  Charles  river)  to  Watertown ;  but 
she  ran  on  ground  twice  by  the  way.  These 
were  the  company  called  '  The  Husbandmen  ' 
and  their  ship  called  The  Plough." 

Thus  far  the  original  entry  in 
Winthrop's  journal;  but  a  later  hand 
(perhaps  his  own  in  after  years), 
added  this  ooorobrium. — "  Most  of 
them  proved  familists  and  vanished 
away."  Some  went,  it  seems,  to 
Virginia,  among  them  Brian  Binckes 
and  Peter  Johnson  ;  others  may  have 
remained  in  Watertown ;  that  they 
were  "  familists  "  in  the  offensive 
German  sense,  we  have  no  proof 
except  this  entry,  but  perhaps  this 
term  may  give  a  clue  to  the  special 
religious  organization  which  should 
have  bound  the  Husbandmen  to- 
gether, but  did  not.  Their  small 
ship,  the  Plough,  after  visiting  Water- 
town,  dropped  back  to  Charlestown, 
started  thence  for  the  West  Indies, 
but  returned  after  three  weeks,  "so 
broke,"  Winthrop  says,  "she  could 
not  return  home."  In  fact,  she  was 
almost  worthless ;  the  departure  of 
her  company  from  Casco  (Sagada- 
hock) put  a  stop  to  the  going  thither 
of  Mr.  Bachiler  and  his  family;  and 
he  was  left  in  New  Town  (Cam- 
bridge) with  many  debts  owing  him 
from  the  Plough  Company,  which 
were  only  in  part  paid  ;  and  his  con- 
siderable estate  was  thereby  much 
diminished.  Of  the  total  sum  of 
1,400  pounds  sterling  iu  the  joint 
stock  of  this  company,  Mr.  Bachiler 
had  contributed  160  pounds,  or  more 
than    a   tenth    part;    his     time   was 


wasted,  his  parish  failed  to  material- 
ize, and  he  removed  to  Lynn  with 
several  of  his  grandchildren  on  his 
hands  to  be  supported  until  he  could 
make  a  position  for  himself ;  and  he 
was  seventy-one  years  old. 

What  then  did  this  resolute  old 
Christian  do  ?  Did  he  sit  idly  down, 
to  be  supported  by  his  son-in-law, 
Christopher  Hussey,  a  person  of  prop- 
erty and  standing,  who  for  more  than 
forty  years  afterward  lived  in  the  old 
town  of  Hampton?  Far  from  it. 
He  began  to  organize  a  church  iu 
Lynn  (Saugus)  where  Mr.  Hussey 
was  then  living ;  but  his  theological 
opinions,  or  his  ideas  of  church  dis- 
cipline, being  different  from  those  of 
the  Lords  Brethren  about  Boston  and 
Salem,  the  General  Court  made  haste 
to  order,  in  October,  1632,  that  "  Mr. 
Bachiler  forbear  exercising  his  gifts 
as  a  pastor  or  teacher  publicly  in 
our  patent,  unless  it  be  to  those  he 
brought  with  him  for  his  contempt  of 
authority."  Like  Roger  Williams, 
John  Wheelwright,  Marmaduke  Mat- 
thews, and  other  pious  and  learned 
ministers,  Mr.  Bachiler  wished  some 
freedom  of  conscience, — some  escape 
from  the  intolerance  of  England  ;  but 
he  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  had  to  obey.  In  1635, 
having  continued  to  preach  in  Lynn, 
he  was  again  taken  in  hand,  and 
agreed  to  leave  Lynn  and  be  settled 
elsewhere.  He  received  a  call  to 
Ipswich,  but  did  not  go,  at  least  as 
minister ;  he  was  living  there,  how- 
ever, when  Rev.  R.  Stansby,  a  si- 
lenced Puritan  in  England,  wrote  to 
his  friend  Wilson  in  Boston,  April  17, 
1637,  complaining,  on  the  report  of 
others,  "that  many  of  the  ministers 
are  much  straited  with  you  ;  others 
lay  down  the  ministry  and  become 
private  members,  as  Mr.  Bachiler, 
Mr.  Jenner,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Ward.  You  are  so  strict  in  admis- 
sion of  members  to  your  church  that 
more  than  one  half  are  out  of  your 
church  in  all  your  congregations ; 
this  may  do  much  hurt  if  one  come 
among  you  of  another  mind  and  they 
should  join  with  him."  From  Ips- 
wich, in  the  winter  of  i637~*38,  Mr. 
Bachiler,  still  seeking  to  found  a 
plantation,  went  on  foot  to  what  is 
now  Barnstable,  six  miles  beyond 
Sandwich  on  Cape  Cod, — 100  miles 
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from  his  place  in  Ipswich.  But,  as 
Winthrop  says,  "He  aud  his  com- 
pany, being  all  poor  men,  finding  the 
difficulty,  gave  it  over,  and  others 
undertook  it."  He  then  removed  to 
Newbury,  where  he  and  Mr.  Hussey 
owned  land,  and  in  October,  1638, 
having  permission  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities  to  begin  a  plan- 
tation at  Hampton,  he  went  there 
with  young  John  Winthrop  and  laid 
out  the  town,  of  which  he  at  once 
became  the  pastor,  receiving  from  the 
settlers  a  grant  of  300  acres  of  land. 
A  meeting-house  was  built,  to  which 
he  gave  a  bell,  and  he  built  himself  a 
good  house  and  removed  his  library 
thereto.  He  was  now  seventy-eight 
years  old,  and  his  troubles  seemed  to 
be  over ;  he  might  hope  tor  rest  at 
last  under  his  own  vine  aud  figtree. 

But  in  the  seven  years  since  Mr. 
Bachiler,  with  his  grandchildren  and 
his  wife  Helen,  had  been  seeking  rest, 
and  finding  none  in  New  England, 
before  this  happy  colonization  of 
Hampton,  much  had  been  taking 
place  in  the  Massachusetts  oligarchy 
of  ministers  and  magistrates.  Their 
disaffection  to  the  Church  of  England 
had  been  reported  to  King  Charles 
and  his  meddlesome  prelate,  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ;  efforts  had  been  made 
by  Capt.  John  Mason,  who  began  the 
colonization  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
by  Gorges  and  others,  to  restrict  the 
power  of  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and  their 
little  circle  ;  moreover,  an  enthusias- 
tic sect  of  English  Puritans,  repre- 
sented by  Roger  Williams,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  and 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  had  come  to 
Boston,  with  certain  mystical  doc- 
trines, at  variance  with  the  formalism 
of  Winthrop,  Bulkeley,  and  the  older 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  oli- 
garchy. There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Bachiler  sympathized  with  these  mys- 
tics to  some  extent,  how  far  we  may 
never  know  ;  indeed,  their  own  tenets 
are  much  in  doubt,  from  the  anti- 
quated and  technical  terms  of  theol- 
ogy in  which  they  were  expressed. 
They  were  put  down  in  Massachu- 
setts with  a  rigorous  hand  ;  Williams 
was  banished  to  Rhode  Island,  Vane 
returned  to  England,  to  play  his 
great  part  there  in  the  Revolution  of 
1640,  Wheelwright  and  his  followers 
were   disarmed, — that    is,    had   their 


carnal  weapons  taken  away,  and 
withdrew  first  to  Exeter,  and  then  to 
one  of  the  :iiany  Maine  colonies  ;  and 
the  privileges  of  the  oligarchy  in 
Massachusetts  were  guarded  with 
careful  jealousy.  Evidence  of  this, 
not  often  cited,  is  found  in  Governor 
Winthrop's  comments  on  the  effort 
made  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward  of 
Ipswich, — then  under  suspicion  for 
some  of  his  opinions, — to  establish 
equity  and  civil  justice  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical colony.  In  1641,  June  3, 
Winthrop  says, — 

"Some  of  the  freemen,  without  the  consent 
of  the  magistrates  or  governor,  had  chosen  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Ward  to  preach  at  this  court  "  (the 
Election  Sermon),  "  pretending  that  it  was  a 
part  of  their  liberty.  Yet  they  had  no  great 
reason  to  choose  him,  though  otherwise  very 
able,  seeing  he  had  cast  off  his  pastor's  place 
at  Ipswich,  and  was  now  no  minister,  by  the 
received  determination  of  our  churches.  In 
his  sermon  he  delivered  many  useful  things, 
but  in  a  moral  and  political  discourse,  ground- 
ing his  propositions  much  upon  the  old  Roman 
and  Grecian  governments, — which  sure  is  an 
error.  For  if  religion  and  the  word  of  God 
makes  men  wiser  than  their  neighbors,  .  .  . 
we  may  better  frame  rules  of  government  for 
ourselves  than  to  receive  others  upon  the  bare 
authority  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  etc.,  of  those 
heathen  commonwealths.  Among  other  things, 
he  advised  the  people  to  keep  all  their  magis- 
trates in  an  equal  rank,  and  not  to  give  more 
honor  and  power  to  one  than  another, — which 
is  easier  to  advise  than  to  prove,  seeing  it  is 
against  the  practise  of  Israel.  Another  advice 
he  gave, — that  magistrates  should  not  give  pri- 
vate advice,  and  take  knowledge  of  any  man's 
cause  before  it  came  to  public  hearing. 
Whereas,  it  is  objected  that  such  magistrate  is 
in  danger  to  be  prejudiced,  I  answer  that  if  the 
thing  be  lawful  and  useful,  it  must  not  be  laid 
aside  for  the  temptations  which  are  incident 
to  it ;  for  the  least  duties  expose  men  to  great 
temptations." 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  man  of  more  gen- 
eral learning,  especially  in  law,  than 
either  Winthrop  or  Bachiler  ;  he  was 
also  a  keen  and  witty  author,  which 
if  Bachiler  had  been,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  cleared  himself  from  the 
vague  charges  which  in  this  same 
year  Winthrop  brings  against  him,  in 
connection  with  church  troubles  at 
Hampton.  Two  years  earlier  (1639), 
a  younger  minister  had  come  over 
from  English  Suffolk,  bringing  par- 
ishioners with  him,,  as  was  quite  the 
custom  then, — one  Timothy  Dalton  ; 
he  was  made  colleague  of  old  Mr. 
Bachiler,  under  the  title  of  "Teach- 
er." Trouble  soon  began  between 
them,  and,  as  was  natural,  each  had 
his  partisans ;  by  1641  the  quarrel 
was  very  hot,  and  charges  of  immor- 


ality  were  made  against  the  pastor, 
now  eighty  years  old.  He  denied  the 
charge,  in  itself  improbable ;  but 
Dalton  persisted,  and  secured  his  ex- 
communication, after  the  church  had 
forgiven  his  offense,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  ;  for  no  names  are  given, 
and  no  prosecution  was  ever  made,  un- 
der the  very  strict  laws  then  in  force. 
Winthrop,  who  entered  gossip  of  all 
sorts  in  his  Journal,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  After  this  Mr.  Bachiler  went  on  in  a  very 
variable  course,  sometimes  seeming  very  peni- 
tent, soon  after  again  excusing  himself,  and 
casting  blame  upon  others,  especially  hi9  fel- 
low-elder, Mr.  Dalton  (who  indeed  had  not  car- 
ried himself  so  well  in  this  cause  as  became 
him,  and  was  brought  to  see  his  failing,  and 
acknowledged  it  to  the  elders  of  the  other 
churches,  who  had  taken  much  pains  about 
this  matter).  He  was  off  and  on  for  a  long 
time,  and  when  he  seemed  most  penitent,  so 
as  the  church  were  ready  to  have  received  him 
in  again,  he  would  fall  back  again,  and,  as  it 
were,  repent  of  his  repentance.  In  this  time 
his  house  and  nearly  all  his  substance  was  con- 
sumed by  fire.  When  he  had  continued  ex- 
communicated near  two  years,  and  much  agita- 
tion had  been  about  the  matter,  and  the  church 
being  divided,  so  as  he  could  not  be  received 
in, — at  length  the  matter  was  referred  to  some 
magistrates  and  elders,  and  by  their  mediation 
he  was  released  of  his  excommunication,  but 
not  received  to  his  pastor's  office." 

As  it  happens,  we  have  among  the 
Winthrop  Papers  Mr.  Bachiler's  own 
comments  on  his  ill-treatment  at 
Hampton,  so  that  we  know  from  his 
own  pen  what  defense  he  would  have 
put  forward  had  his  reasonable  re- 
quest for  a  public  trial  been  granted 
by  the  Massachusetts  brethren  whom 
his  free  speech  in  former  years  had 
offended.  Writing  to  Governor  Win- 
throp late  in  1643,  he  said  : 

"  I  see  not  how  I  can  depart  hence  "  (that  is 
from  Hampton,  to  accept  one  of  two  calls  he  had 
received,  to  Casco  and  to  Exeter),  "  till  I  have, 
or  God  for  me,  cleared  and  vindicated  the  cause 
and  wrongs  I  have  suffered  of  the  church  I  yet 
live  in  ;  that  is,  from  the  Teacher,  who  hath 
done  all  and  been  the  cause  of  all  the  dishonor 
that  hath  accrued  to  God,  shame  to  myself,  and 
grief  to  all  God's  people,  by  his  irregular  pro- 
ceedings and  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  church 
in  his  hand, — by  the  major  part  cleaving  to  him, 
being  his  countrymen  and  acquaintance  in  old 
England.  My  cause,  though  looked  slightly 
into  by  diverse  Elders  and  brethren,  could 
never  come  to  a  judicial  searching  forth  of 
things,  and  an  impartial  trial  of  his  allegations 
and  my  defence  ;  which,  if  5'etthey  might,  I  am 
confident  before  God,  upon  certain  knowledge 
and  due  proof  before  yourselves.  The  Teach- 
er's act  of  his  excommunicating  me  (such  as  I 
am,  to  say  no  more  of  myself),  would  prove  the 
foulest  matter,— both  for  the  cause  alleged  of 
that  excommunication,  and  the  impulsive 
cause, — even  wrath  and  revenge.  Also,  the 
manner  of  all  his  proceeding  throughout,  to  the 
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very  end  ,  and  lastly  his  keeping  me  still  under 
bonds,— and  much  worse  than  here  I  may  men- 
tion for  divers  causes, — than  ever  was  com- 
mitted against  any  member  of  a  church.  Neg- 
lecting of  the  complaints  of  the  afflicted  in  such 
a  State,  —  wherein  Magistrates,  Elders,  and 
brethren  all  are  in  the  sincerest  manner  set  to 
find  out  sin,  and  search  into  the  complaints  of 
the  poor, — not  knowing  father  nor  mother, 
church  nor  Elder, — in  such  a  State,  I  say, — in 
such  a  wine-cellar  to  find  such  a  cockatrice, 
and  not  to  kill  him, — to  have  such  monstrous 
proceedings  passed  over,  without  due  justice,— 
this  again  stirs  up  my  spirit  to  seek  for  a  writ 
ad  melius  inquirendum.  Towards  which  the 
enclosed  letter  tendeth,  as  you  may  perceive. 
Yet  if  your  wisdoms  shall  judge  it  more  safe 
and  reasonable  to  refer  all  my  wrongs  (con- 
ceived) to  God's  own  judgment,  I  can  submit 
myself  to  be  overruled  by  you  To  conclude, — 
if  the  Apostle's  words  be  objected,  that  this  is 
thankswortliy,  if  a  man  for  conscience'  sake 
shall  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully, — and 
therefore  I  ought  to  endure,  without  seeking 
any  redress  or  justice  against  the  offender,— I 
profess  it  was  more  absolutely  necessary  so  to 
suffer,  when  the  Church  had  no  civil  power  to 
seek  unto,  than  in  such  a  land  of  righteous- 
ness as  our  Xew  England  is." 

This  manly  appeal  ought  to  have 
reached  Winthrop's  heart, — for  he 
had  occasion,  a  few  years  later,  to 
stand  up  and  clear  himself  in  a  Bos- 
ton court,  upon  rather  grave  charges 
of  partiality  in  office  ;  and  he  did  this, 
he  said,  that  his  posterity  might  not 
blush  for  him  when  he  was  no  more. 

But,  for  politic  reasons,  doubtless, 
— I  can  conceive  of  no  other, — the  re- 
quest of  the  wronged  old  man  for  a 
public  inquiry  wras  not  granted.  It 
was  just  after  Massachusetts  had  pa- 
ternally taken  the  four  New  Hamp- 
shire towns  under  her  government, 
and  the  Lords  Brethren  did  not  want 
any  more  public  wrangling  than  was 
unavoidable  in  that  part  of  their  Mo- 
saic despotism.  They  had  trouble 
enough  from  the  free-spoken  settlers 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  who 
were  not  too  well  pleased  to  be  "  trot- 
ting after  the  Bay  Horse."  At  this 
point  we  have  an  important  testimony 
to  the  high  character  of  Mr.  Bachiler 
from  a  source  naturally  hostile  to 
him, — viz.:  the  Church  of  England 
party  in  Maine,  which  was  carrying 
on  a  controversy  with  the  Puritan 
party, — the  latter  headed  by  George 
Cleeve,  an  original  Casco  settler, 
though,  not  of  the  Plough  Colony. 
Rev.  Robert  Jordan,  a  son-in-law  of 
John  Winter,  and  an  Oxford  gradu- 
ate, like  Bachiler,  was  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  originally,  and  continued 
of   the    Cavalier   party,    like    Gorges 


and  the  Trelawnys.  Writing  to  the 
Parliament  member,  Trelawny,  who 
had  a  colony  in  Maine,  Jordan  said, 
after  mentioning  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bachiler  had  been  chosen  umpire  in 
the  disputes  between  Trelawny  and 
George  Cleeve  : 

"  Mr.  Stephen  Bachiler,  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  was,  I  must 
say,  a  grave,  reverend,  and  a  good  man  ;  but 
whether  more  inclined  to  justice  or  mercy,  or 
whether  carried  aside  by  secret  insinuations,  I 
must  refer  to  your  own  judgement.  Sure  lam 
that  Cleeve  is  well  nigh  able  to  disable  the 
wisest  brain." 

Considering  that  this  letter,  writ- 
ten July  31,  1642,  is  that  of  the  de- 
feated party  in  the  suit  where  Mr. 
Bachiler  was  umpire,  and  that  Jordan 
was  well  placed  to  know  what  his  real 
character  was,  a  year  after  the  slan- 
ders against  him,  there  could  be  few 
testimonies  more  convincing.  Soon 
after  this,  Mr.  Bachiler's  old  friends 
in  the  Casco  settlement,  among  them 
this  same  wise  and  ancient  George 
Cleeve,  invited  him  to  resume  his  old 
purpose  of  founding  a  church  there. 
Cleeve  had  obtained  from  Richard 
Dummer  the  original  Plough  patent, 
had  induced  Alexander  Rigby,  a 
more  influential  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament  than  Trelawny,  to  pur- 
chase it  of  John  Dye  and  Thomas 
Jupe,  the  leading  grantees,  and  came 
back  from  England  in  1643  as  Rig- 
bv's  deputy  governor  of  the  Province 
of  Lygonia,  granted  and  named  by 
Sir  F.  Gorges.1  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  send  to  Hampton  an  invitation 


1  My  son,  V.  C  Sanborn,  of  Kenilworth.  111.,  has 
sent  me  certain  facts  about  the  grantees  of  the 
Plough  Patent, and  its  final  absorption  iu  the  grant 
of  Rigby,  which  are  worth  recording.  John  Dye 
lived  in  Philpot  Lane.  London,  and  Thomas  Jupe 
in  Crooked  Lane;  both  seem  to  have  been  citizens, 
and  probably  artisans.  Grace  Hardwin  was  a  man, 
a  wax-chandler  in  Crooked  Lane, — his  wife  was  a 
friend  of  Mildred  Hitch,  who  may  have  been  akin 
to  Christopher  Levitt,  the  first  settler  at  Casco. 
The  three  Binckeses  were  also  from  Loudon. 
Richard  Dummer,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  pat- 
ent, was  one  of  a  family  which  sent  many  mem- 
bers to  Massachusetts.  Archbishop  Laud  was  in- 
formed in  1638  by  one  of  his  spies  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  (Oglauder)  that  John  Dummer  of  Swathling. 
and  his  son  Thomas,  with  Thomas  Dummer  of 
Chickenwell,  for  his  brother  Richard,  and  Stephen 
Dummer  of  Townhill  were  all  laying  in  provision 
for  emigration,  and  several  of  them  came  over. 
Richard  himself  had  come  in  1632.  but  returned  in 
1638  to  England,  taking  the  patent  with  him;  which 
afterwards  passed  to  Rigby.  In  1674,  Serjeant 
Rigby,  heir  of  Alexander,  recited  in  his  memorial 
the  grant  to  Bryan  Binckes.  John  Dye,  and  others, 
(June  26,  1630) '"of  two  islands  in  the  river  Sagada- 
hoc and  certain  tracts  of  land  ;  "  that  in  1630  the 
said  Binckes  and  his  associates  "settled  them- 
selves in  Casco  Bay.  laid  out  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  planting  there,  and  made  laws  and  con- 
stitutions tor  the  government  of  said  plantation  ;  " 
that  in  1043  the  survivors  of  Binckes,  etc..  granted 
their  interest  to  Alexander  Rigby  ;  that  in  1644,  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  Governor-in-Chief  of  America 
"  ratified  and  confirmed  said  laws  and  constitu- 
tions for  the  territory  aforesaid,  styling  the  same 
the  Province  of  Lygonia;  "and  that  in  1646  "  the 
said  Earl  and  the  Council  decided  the  title  to  the 
Province  to  be  in  the  said  Rigby  and  his  heirs." 


for  Mr.  Bachiler  to  leave  his  warring 
parishioners  and  slandering  colleague, 
and  become  the  minister  at  Casco. 
This  shows,  as  does  the  commenda- 
tion of  Jordan,  how  little  the  Hamp- 
ton squabbles  affected  the  opinion  of 
persons  at  a  distance. 

The  loyal  and  friendly  old  Chris- 
tian, living  with  his  grandchildren 
across  yonder  meadows,  after  his  own 
house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  a  malicious  effort  made  to  blast 
his  good  name,  at  once  wrote  to  John 
Cotton  and  his  church  in  Boston  (who 
had  been  good  friends  of  his  friend 
Wheelwright,  until  overborne  by  the 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts  Bay), 
asking  their  advice  in  the  matter  of 
accepting  the  Casco  call.  What  he 
said  in  this  letter  of  Christmas  time, 
1643,  is  interesting,  as  rehearsing  his 
fortunes  in  the  ministry  since  starting 
from  Loudon  with  his  wife  Helen  and 
some  of  his  grandchildren  in  1632  : — 

"  Said  I  to  my  wife,  considering  what  a  call- 
ing I  had,  some  14  years  agone,  by  that  Com- 
pany of  the  Plough,  there  to  sit  down  with 
them,  not  as  a  Planter  only,  but  as  a  Pastor 
also  ;  and  considering  how  the  Lord  shoved  me 
from  New  Town  to  Saugus  (upon  that  disas- 
ter which  happened  to  the  goods  of  the  Com- 
pany, by  the  false  dealing  of  those  entrusted 
by  us  with  the  Plough  Ship,  and  our  goods 
therein) — then  from  Saugus  to  Newbury,  then 
from  Newbury  to  Hampton  ;  and  now  seems  to 
do  the  like  from  Hampton  to  the  very  place  it- 
self (Casco), — all  the  former  shovings  and  re- 
movings  being  still  directly  towards  that  place, 
— this,  I  thought  in  my  mind,  might  have  some 
resemblance  lo  the  Pharisees  dealing  with  my 
Lord  and  Master." 

This  thought  occurred  to  him,  he 
says,  from  a  sermon  of  Brother  Cot- 
ton's, in  which  he  argued  that  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees ' '  did  but  thrust  and  shove  at 
Christ,  till  they  had  thrust  him  into 
that  very  place  to  which  the  Father 
had  appointed  him."  But  then,  he 
proceeds,  he  could  not  be  sure  that 
this  was  really  God's  purpose, — ' '  see- 
ing the  intervenient  callings  were  also 
of  God,  and  the  last,  to  Hampton,  not 
least  certain  to  me  to  be  of  God ; 
also  the  last  two  removals  not  being 
so  properly  from  God,  as  from  Satan 
and  some  unjust  instruments.  This 
now,  from  Hampton  to  Casco,  may 
be,  after  a  sort,  forced  by  like  unjust 
proceedings,  as  well  as  by  an  honor- 
able calling  from  Casco,  and  like  hon- 
orable advice  from  you."  He  there- 
fore desires  the  advice  and  good  will 
of  Cotton,   Winthrop,  and  the  other 
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church  members  at  Boston,  and  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  I  have  sent  them  of  Casco  this  answer 
briefly,— I  purpose,  God  willing,  to  come  and 
confer  with  them  about  the  last  week  of  the 
next  month,  our  first  (January,  1644),  and  that 
the  will  of  God  shall  overrule  me  against  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  And  indeed  the 
being  of  my  dear  brother  Jenner  and  Mr. 
Wheelwright  established  in  those  parts  is  not  a 
weak  motive  to  drive,  or  a  cord  to  draw  me 
that  way." 

Probably  this  casual  mention  of 
those  punished  heretics,  Wheelwright 
and  his  friend,  then  ministers  at  Saco 
and  Wells,  on  the  way  to  Portland, 
and  out  of  the  Massachusetts  jurisdic- 
tion, led  the  Boston  brethren  to  dis- 
courage his  removal  to  Casco  ;  and 
he  gave  it  up.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Wheelwright's  colony  at  Exeter, 
adjoining  Hampton,  and  likely  to  be 
fully  informed  about  Mr.  Bachiler's 
record  in  his  own  colony,  had  in- 
vited him  to  succeed  Mr.  Rashleigh 
as  their  minister, — a  fact  which  goes 
to  prove  his  innocence  of  anything 
serious  in  the  Hampton  imbroglio.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Wheel- 
wright and  Bachiler  founded  their 
colonies  side  by  side  in  the  same 
years,  when  Massachusetts  had  not 
extended  her  rule  over  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  that,  when  this  occurred, 
in  1641,  Wheelwright  moved  over 
into  Maine.  His  people  invited  Mr. 
Bachiler,  but  the  Bay  influence  had 
divided  Exeter,  as  Hampton  was  di- 
vided ;  and  the  Lords  Brethren  took 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  forbid  Mr. 
Bachiler's  accepting  the  invitation. 
Governor  Winthrop 's  version  of  this 
(dated  Feb.  6,  1645)  is  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Wheelwright  being  removed  from  Ex- 
eter to  Wells,  the  people  remaining  fell  at  va- 
riance among  themselves.  Some  would  gather 
a  new  church,  and  call  old  Mr.  Batchellor 
from  Hampton  to  be  their  pastor;  and  for  that 
purpose  appointed  a  day,  and  gave  notice 
thereof  to  the  magistrates  and  churches  ;  but 
the  Court,  understanding  of  their  divisions  and 
present  unfitness  for  so  solemn  and  sacred  a 
business,  wrote  to  them  (by  way  of  direction 
only)  to  desist  for  that  time.  To  this  they  sub- 
mitted and  did  not  proceed." 

An  earlier  record  made  by  Win- 
throp in  July,  1644,  lets  light  in  upon 

the  situation  and  the  motives  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  the  persecutor  of  his  pastor: 

"The  contentions  in  Hampton  were  grown 
to  a  great  height ;  the  whole  town  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  one  with  Mr.  Bachellor,  their 
late  pastor,  and  the  other  with  Mr.  Dalton  their 
teacher, — both  men  very  passionate,  and  want- 


ing discretion  and  moderation.  Their  differ- 
ences were  not  in  matters  of  opinion  but  of 
practice.  Mr.  Dalton's  party  being  the  most  of 
the  church,  and  so  freemen  (voters)  had  great 
advantage  of  the  other,  though  a  considerable 
party,  and  some  of  them  of  the  church  also, — 
whereby  they  carried  all  affairs  both  in  church 
and  town,  according  to  their  own  minds,  and 
not  with  that  respect  to  their  brethren  and 
neighbors  which  had  been  fit.  Divers  meet- 
ings had  been,  both  of  magistrates  and  elders, 
and  parties  had  been  reconciled,— but  broke 
out  again  presently,  each  side  being  apt  to  take 
fire  upon  any  provocation.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Bachellor  was  advised  to  remove,  and  was 
called  to  Exeter,  whither  he  intended  to  go; 
but  they  being  divided  and  at  great  difference 
also,  when  one  party  had  appointed  a  day  of 
humiliation,  to  gather  a  new  church  and  call 
Mr.  Bachellor,  the  Court  sent  order  to  stop  it." 

Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Bachiler 
himself,  who  acted  in  this  matter 
with  entire  moderation,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  had  to  say  about  the  Exeter 
call  (Hampton,  May  18-19,  1644): 

"  Being  clearly  free  from  any  engagement  of 
promise  to  Casco,  and  no  one  misliking  mine 
inclination  to  Exeter, — as  the  one,  two  or  three 
opposites  had  no  one  word  to  oppose  further, 
so  were  the  whole  residue  of  the  plantation 
(brethren  and  others)  thoroughly  satisfied  and 
encouraged  to  go  forward.  Upon  my  promise 
to  accept  of  their  calling  and  desire,  they 
resolved  to  pitch  upon  the  day  of  their  consti- 
tution and  coming  into  order,  and  sending 
forth  their  letters  for  help  and  advice  unto  the 
churches.  Whiles  I  desired  to  delay  for  some 
further  short  time,  ...  I  could  see  no 
sound  reason  to  desire  further  time,  but  freely 
consented  to  their  desire  and  calling:  only 
earnestly  exhorting  them  to  live  in  love  and 
peace,  and  so  to  redeem  whatsoever  ill  opinion 
the  country  had  conceived  of  them.  Where- 
upon they  called  a  meeting,  and  agreed  upon 
the  persons  and  materials  of  their  intended 
church,  and  the  day  of  the  helpers'  meeting, 
which  is  the  18  of  the  next  month  succeeding 
(June,  1644).  Which  if  it  shall  please  your 
Worship  (Gov.  Winthrop)  to  communicate, 
with  this  poor  relation,  to  your  Reverend 
iiiaers  (to  save  me  a  little  pains  in  writing),  1 
shall  stand  thankful  to  you;  and  doubly  thank- 
ful to  my  brother  Wilson  (as  the  ablest  to 
travel)  in  case  he  would  honor  us  with  his 
presence, — and  make  it  a  progress  of  recrea- 
tion to  see  his  old  friend,  and  so  to  do  me  this 
last  service,  save  to  my  burial.  For  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church-estate  in  Exeter,  I  have, 
of  my  own  accord,  freely  consented  to  allow  41 
pounds,  out  of  the  wages  which  they  purposed 
to  have  allowed  to  Mr.  Rashleigh  yearly  (and  I 
think  paid),  to  the  purchasing  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's house  and  accommodations  thereto, — 
to  be  mine  for  my  term  only,  and  so  to  be  left 
at  my  end  of  term  to  such  as  shall  succeed." 

Is  there  not  something  pathetic  as 
well  as  truly  Christian  and  gentle- 
manly in  this  statement?  In  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  after  a  troubled 
and  toilsome  life,  he  desires  his  old 
friend,  one  of  the  Boston  ministers, 
to  come  and  ordain  him  where  he 
expects  soon  to  be  buried.  Notwith- 
standing  the   reputation  for   conten- 


tion  which  his  enemies  would  fasten 
upon  him,  I  could  wish  that  they  had 
ever  manifested  so  much  Christian 
spirit.  But  the  Lords  Brethren, — 
I  must  think  against  the  wish  of  the 
gentle  Winthrop, — refused  to  permit 
the  Exeter  heretics  to  gather  a 
church.  Having  advised  the  wronged 
old  man  to  leave  Hampton  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  he  having  taken 
their  counsel, — they  now  stepped  in 
and  frustrated  his  good  purpose, — 

Keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
But  breaking  it  to  the  hope. 

In  the  full  faith  that  now  he  is  to 
find  repose  at  Exeter,  this  aged  Lear, 
so  ungratefully  treated  by  his  breth- 
ren, not  by  his  children,  makes  a 
further  request,  modestly  and  pathet- 
ically to  this  powerful  "Court" 
which  assumes  to  regulate  church 
and  state  at  once.  The  same  letter 
of  May,  1644,  goes  on  : 

"I  must  expect  that,  so  soon  as  I  am  trans- 
lated to  mv  new  place,  the  people  of  Hampton 
will  lay  what  rates  they  can  upon  my  lot  and 
estate  in  Hampton.  Whether  I  may  not  obtain 
favor  from  our  Government,  to  be  favored  and 
exempted,  either  for  the  short  term  of  my  life, 
or  for  some  certain  years,  as  shall  be  thought 
fit,  from  any  rate?  (1),  For  that  I  procured  the 
plantation  for  them,  as  your  Worship  knows, 
and  have  been  at  great  charges  many  ways 
since,  for  the  upholding  and  furthering  of  the 
same.  2,  For  that  I  never  had  any  main- 
tenance from  them  hitherto.  3,  I  have  had 
great  losses  by  fire  (well  known)  to  the  value 
of  200  pounds,  with  my  whole  study  of  books. 
It  is  considerable,  that  I  voluntarily  remove, 
for  peace  sake,  and  that  my  removing,  though 
to  so  near  a  place,  cannot  be  but  both  trouble- 
some and  chargeable.  And  lastly  it  can  detract 
but  a  matter  of  3  pounds  or  thereupon, — haply 
a  little  more,  I  do  not  know, — from  the 
Teacher's  maintenance,  or  otherwise  ;  which 
yet  may  be  a  comfort  and  benefit  to  me. 
I  have,  in  effect,  little  or  no  other  means  and 
maintenance  to  depend  upon,  but  from  my  lot 
in  Hampton. 

"  Whether  I  may  not  lawfully  and  reasonably 
desire  such  a  favor  from  the  state  ?  if  not,  in 
your  wise  and  conscionable  judgment,  and  of 
my  brothers,  your  Elders,  I  sit  down  in  silence. 
If  yes,  then  I  shall  beseech  you  as  a  friend  and 
father,  to  propound  my  humble  suit  to  the 
Court,  as  you  best  know  how,  with  my  reasons 
and  considerations. — and  cast  the  success  upon 
the  Lord  above.  And  were  it  not  that  I  know 
your  Worship  respecteth  no  trouble,  so  you 
may  do  any  service  for  God,  or  any  of  His  poor 
servants,  I  should  not  be  so  bold  as  I  am  thus 
to  trouble  you  with  my  letters  of  complaint 
and  advice.  And  even  so  I  conclude,  with  my 
wife's  and  my  poor  service  promised  to  your 
Worship  and  your  Christian  consort,  mine 
ancient  friend,  with  our  faithful  prayers  for 
you  and  my  reverend  brethren.  I  cease  and 
rest  in  the  Lord,  yours  to  command,  His  most 
unprofitable  sen-ant, 

"Stephen  Bachiler. 

"  Bear   with    mv    blotted    paper, — my    maid 
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threw  down  mine  ink  glass  upon  it,  and  I 
had  not  rescribendi  tempus  "  (time  to  write  it 
over). 

Here  is  the  case  truthfully  pre- 
sented ;  but  whether  the  favor  of 
relief  from  taxation  in  his  own  col- 
ony ("  plantation  ")  was  ever  granted, 
we  may  not  know,  for  the  imperfect 
town  records  of  Hampton  do  not 
show  it.  He  afterwards  sued  the 
town  for  ministerial  services,  and  got 
a  verdict  in  his  favor. 

Having  sacrificed  some  400  or  500 
pouuds  in  his  fifteen  years'  endeavors 
to  build  up  towns  and  churches  in 
New  England,  the  old  Puritan  was 
now  compelled  to  sell  his  great  farm 
in  Seabrook,  near  the  Massachusetts 
line,  to  maiutain  himself  on  the  pro- 
ceeds, without  burdening  his  grand- 
children, who  by  this  time  were 
prominent  citizens  of  Hampton.  This 
sale  occurred  during  1644,  and  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  town  of  Hamp- 
ton, to  whom  the  buyers  (Thomas 
Ward  and  William  Howard)  resold  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bachiler's  friend 
and  successor,  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright, who  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the 
adherents  of  Bachiler  and  of  Dalton. 
The  beginning  of  the  contract  with 
Wheelwright  is  significant  in  this  re- 
spect ;  it  reads : 

"The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Hampton, 
having  seriously  considered  the  great  pains  and 
labors  that  the  reverent  and  well-beloved  Mr. 
Timothy  Dalton  have  taken  among  them  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  even  beyond  his  ability 
and  strength  of nater :  and  having,  upon  sol- 
emn seeking  of  God,  settled  their  thoughts 
upon  the  reverent  and  well-beloved  Mr.  John 
Wheelwright  of  Wells,  as  a  help  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord  with  the  said  Mr.  Dalton,  our  present 
and  faithful  teacher,"  etc. 

It  seems  to  have  been  further 
agreed  to  accept  Mr.  Bachiler's  offer 
peaceably  to  remove  from  Hampton, 
where,  in  the  meantime  (1647),  his 
wife,  Helen,  had  died :  he  did  in  fact 
remove  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
(and  before  Mr.  Wheelwright  came)  to 
Strawberry  Bank,  as  Portsmouth  was 
then  called.  Soon  after  so  removing, 
he  conveyed  (April  20,  1647)  all  his 
remaining  estate  in  Hampton,  includ- 
ing all  grants  not  then  appointed,  to 
his  grandson,  my  ancestor,  Lieut. 
John  Sanborn,  who  gave  bond  to  pay 
the  other  three  grandchildren  in 
America,  Nathaniel  Bachiler,  Wil- 
liam Sanborn  and  Stephen  Sanborn, 


20  pounds  sterling  each.  The  aged 
sufferer  still  complained  to  Winthrop 
of  unredressed  wrongs,  and  wrote  to 
him  (May  3,  1647)  reminding  him  of 
a  promise  to  open  his  case,  when  oc- 
casion should  serve,  in  these  words  : 

"  I  can  shew  a  letter  of  your  Worship's,  occa- 
sioned by  some  letters  of  mine,  craving  some 
help  from  you  in  some  cases  of  oppression  un- 
der which  I  lay, — and  still  do, — wherein  also 
you  were  pleased  to  take  notice  of  those  op- 
pressions and  wrongs  ;  that  in  case  the  Lord 
should  give,  or  open  a  door  of,  opportunity, 
you  would  be  ready  to  do  me  all  the  lawful 
right  and  Christian  service  that  any  cause  of 
mine  might  require.  Which  time  being,  in  my 
conceit,  near  at  hand,  all  that  I  would  humbly 
crave  is  this, — to  read  this  inclosed  letter  to  my 
two  beloved  and  reverend  brothers,  your  El- 
ders (Cotton  and  Wilson),  and  in  them  to  the 
whole  Synod.  Wherein  you  shall  fully  know 
my  distressed  case  and  condition;  and  so,  a9 
you  shall  see  cause,  to  join  with  them  in  coun- 
sel, what  best  to  do  for  my  relief." 

Here  the  allusion  is,  no  doubt,  to 
the  slanders  against  him  in  Hampton, 
as  well  as  to  the  pecuniary  indebted- 
ness of  his  ungrateful  colony,  for  ser- 
vices as  pastor.  What  follows,  in 
the  same  letter,  opens  a  new  source  of 
affliction  for  the  persecuted  old  man. 
He  had  gone  to  Portsmouth,  appar- 
ently, upon  a  sort  of  engagement  to 
preach  there,  as  successor  to  "that 
godly  man  and  scholar"  James 
Parker,  who  had  shortly  before  gone 
to  Barbadoes,  after  missionary  work 
among  the  ungodly  at  Strawberry 
Bank  and  Kittery  Foreside  for  two  or 
three  years.  It  was  a  trading  and 
fishing  community,  with  little  affinity 
for  the  Puritan  strictness,  to  which 
Mr.  Bachiler  undertook  missionary 
service ;  and  he  fell  into  the  snares 
of  the  wicked  there.  One  of  Satan's 
shepherdesses,  the  Becky  Sharp  of  a 
sailor's  paradise, — a  widow  and  ad- 
venturess, soon  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  the  old  man,  now  A  wid- 
ower, and  weakened  in  mind,  proba- 
bly, as  so  often  happens  in  extreme 
age,  became  her  victim.  With  his 
persisting  generosity  he  thus  opened 
the  sad  chapter  to  the  Winthrop  fam- 
ily: 

"  It  is  no  news  to  certify  you  that  God  hath 
taken  from  me  my  dear  helper  and  yokefellow. 
And  whereas,  by  approbation  of  the  whole 
plantation  of  Strawberry  Bank,  they  have  as- 
signed an  honest  neighbor,  (a  widow)  to  have 
some  eye  and  care  towards  my  family,  for 
washing,  baking,  and  other  such  common  ser- 
vices,— it  is  a  world  of  woes  to  think  what  ru- 
mors detracting  spirits  raise  up,  that  I  am 
married  to  her,  or  certainly  shall  be  ;  and  cast 
on  her  such  aspersions  without  ground  or  proof, 
that  I  see  not  how  possibly  I  shall  subsist   in 


the  place,  to  do  them  that  service  Iroru  which, 
otherwise  they  cannot  endure  to  hear  I  shall 
depart.  The  Lord  direct  and  guide  us  jointly 
and  singularly  in  all  things,  to  his  glory  and 
our  rejoicing  in  the  day  and  at  the  appearing 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  And  so,  with  ray 
humble  service  to  your  worship,  your  blessed 
and  beloved  yokefellow,  (mine  ancient  true 
friend)  with  blessing  on  you  both,  yours  and 
all  the  people  of  God  with  you,  I  end  and  rest 
your  Worship's  in  the  Lord  to  command." 

Except  for  petitions  and  pleadings 
in  court,  these  are  the  last  written 
words  of  our  ancestor  that  have  been 
preserved,  in  that  general  loss  of 
manuscripts  which  includes  almost 
every  line  of  Shakespeare's  except  his 
will.  But  his  chivalrous  defence  of 
this  later  Mary  Magdalen  did  not 
hold  good.  She  inveigled  him  into  a 
marriage  early  in  1648,  without  pre- 
vious notice,  as  required  by  law  ;  and 
he  obtained  for  her,  now  Mistress 
Mary  Bachiler, — a  title  she  coveted, — 
a  lot  of  land  in  Kittery,  Feb.  14,  1648. 

This  woman  was,  of  course,  much 
younger  than  her  deluded  husband  ; 
but  her  original  name  and  age  are 
unknown.  She  soon  passed  over 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  Gorges'  col- 
ony, living  on  her  land  in  Kit- 
tery,   and    used    her   married    name 

as  a  cover  for  vice.  In  October, 
1650,  she  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  adultery  with  one  George  Rogers, 
and  a  year  later  the  York  records 
show  that  she  was  convicted  of  the 
offence,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
forty  stripes  save  one  at  the  first 
town  meeting  held  at  Kittery,  six 
weeks  after  her  delivery,  and  be 
branded  with  the  letter  "A."  Not- 
withstanding this  notorious  fact,  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  made  the 
following  atrocious  order  upon  the 
petition  of  her  husband  for  divorce, 
then  in  his  ninetieth  year  : 

"That  Mr.  Batchelor  and  his  wife  shall  live 
together  as  man  and  wife,  as  in  this  court  they 
have  publicly  professed  to  do  ;  and  if  either 
desert  one  another,  then  hereby  the  court  doth 
order  that  the  marshal  shall  apprehend  both 
the  said  Mr.  Batchelor  and  Mary,  his  wife,  and 
bring  them  forthwith  to  Boston,  there  to  be 
kept  till  the  next  Quarter  Court  of  Assistants, 
that  farther  consideration  thereof  may  be  had, 
both  of  them  moving  for  a  divorce  :  Provided, 
notwithstanding,  that  if  they  put  in  50  pounds 
each  of  them,  for  their  appearance,  that  then 
they  shall  be  under  their  bail  to  appear  at  the 
next  court;  and  in  case  Mary  Batchellor  shall 
live  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  without  mutual 
consent  for  a  time,  then  the  clerk  shall  give 
notice  to  the  magistrate  at  Boston  of  her  ab- 
sence, that  further  order  may  be  taketn  therein." 

The  only  possible   justification  for 
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action  like  this  must  have  been  that 
Mr.  Bachiler  was  so  infirm  as  to  be 
dependent  on  his  false  wife  for  daily 
care,  and  was  willing  to  pardon  and 
trust  her  further, — he  then  having  a 
residence  in  New  Hampshire  and  she 
in  Maine.  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  these  legal  proceedings,  except 
that  no  divorce  was  granted ;  but 
after  his  return  to  England,  with  his 
grandson,  Stephen,  to  escape  from 
this  woman  and  from  the  unjust 
courts,  she  petitioned  the  Massachu- 
setts authorities  for  divorce,  with  a 
mixture  of  falsehood  and  truth  in  her 
statement,  as  thus : 

"  Whereas,  your  petitioner  having  formerly 
lived  with  Mr.  Stephen  Bachiler  in  this  Colony 
as  his  lawful  wife,  (and  not  unknown  to  divers 
of  you,  as  I  conceive),  and  the  said  Mr.  Bach- 
iler, upon  some  pretended  ends  of  his  own,  has 
transported  himself  into  old  England,  for  many- 
years  since,  and  betaken  himself  to  another 
wife,  as  your  petitioner  hath  often  been  credi- 
bly informed,  and  there  continues;  whereby 
your  petitioner  is  left  destitute  not  only  of  a 
guide  to  herself  and  her  children,  but  also 
made  incapable  of  disposing  herself  in  the  way 
of  marriage  to  any  other  without  a  lawful  per- 
mission. .  .  .  And  were  she  free  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  Bachiler,  might  probably  so 
dispose  of  herself  as  that  she  might  obtain. a 
meet  helper  to  assist  her  to  procure  such  means 
for  her  livelihood,  and  the  recovery  of  her 
children's  health,  as  might  keep  them  from 
perishing, — which  your  petitioner,  to  her  great 
grief,  is  much  afraid  of,  if  not  timely  pre- 
vented." 

A.t  this  time  she  could  not  have 
been  more  than  forty.  Neither  of 
her  children  could  have  been  her 
husband's,  who  was  by  this  time 
ninety-five,  and  had  never  married 
again.  Nor  had  he  been  in  England 
"many  years,"  for  he  returned  with 
his  grandson,  Stephen  Sanborn,  who 
not  only  signed  the  Hampton  peti- 
tion in  favor  of  Robert  Pike  in  1653, 
but  was  in  Hampton  in  August, 
1654.  Upon  leaving  America,  where 
he  had  been  so  ungratefully  dealt 
with  by  all  except  his  own  kindred, 
he  turned  over  the  last  remains  of 
his  American  property  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Captain  Christopher  Hus- 
sey,  ancestor  of  the  poet  Whittier, 
as  two  of  his  old  neighbors  testified 
later : 

"They  did  hear  Mr.  Bachiler  say  unto  his 
son-in-law  that  in  consideration  the  said  Hussey 
had  little  or  nothing  from  him  with  his  daugh- 
ter, which  was  then  married  to  the  said  Hussey ; 
as  also  that  this  said  son  Hussey  and  his  wife 
had  been  helpful  unto  him  both  formerly  and 
in  fitting  him  for  his  voyage,  and  for  other  con- 
siderations ;  he  did  give  to  the  said  Hussey  all 
his  estate,  consisting  in  cattle,  household  goods 


and  debts,  for  which  his  gift  aforesaid  he  also 
gave  a  deed  in  writing  and  delivered  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  said  Hussey." 

Released  from  the  complications  of 
his  old  age  in  New  England,  and 
returning  to  kindly  and  prosperous 
descendants  and  kindred  in  old  Eng- 
land, Stephen  Bachiler  passed  his 
latest  years  in  tranquility  and  died 
peacefully  at  Hackney,  now  a  part  of 
London,  in  1660,  nearly  a  century 
old.  His  descendants  in  this  country 
alone  must  number  5,000,  in  Eng- 
land perhaps  half  as  many.  His 
rancorous  opponent,  Dalton,  left  no 
posterity,  and,  in  his  penitent  later 
years,  gave  much  of  his  property,  as 
did  his  wife,  to  the  grandson  of  Mr. 
Bachiler,  Nathaniel,  whose  posterity 
are  before  me  to-day.  It  is,  there- 
fore, proper  for  us  to  pay  the  honor 
to  our  common  ancestor  which  his 
character  and  services  demand.  A 
less  agreeable  task  is  to  censure  and 
correct  the  erroneous  and  injurious 
terms  in  which  the  historian  of 
Hampton  Falls  has  inconsiderately 
spoken  of  the  planter  of  these  five 
towns,  which  owe  their  existence  to 
his  zeal  and  aged  activity.  It  should 
have  been  his  pride,  as  it  was  his 
duty,  to  clear  our  Founder's  name 
from  the  aspersions  of  his  oppon- 
ents. 

Instead  of  this,  his  account  of  Mr. 
Bachiler  will  not  stand  judicial  ex- 
amination for  a  moment.  It  copies 
carelessly  and  defectively  from  Win- 
throp's  secret  journal,  which  did  not 
come  to  light  till  more  than  a  century 
after  Bachiler's  death,  when  all  who 
had  direct  knowledge  of  the  facts 
were  also  dead,  and  when  its  state- 
ments must  be  tested  by  probability, 
not  taken  as  gospel  truth.  Valuable 
as  Winthrop's  manuscript  journals 
are,  for  facts  within  his  own  knowl- 
edge, and  where  his  judgment  was 
not  warned  by  superstition  or  preju- 
dice, there  are  numerous  instances 
where  we  now  know  his  account  to 
be  false  or  exaggerated ;  many  more 
in  which  his  credulity  and  bigotry 
led  him  to  the  most  ridiculous  state- 
ments. He  tells  a  story  of  the  mice 
eating  one  of  his  son's  volumes,  in 
which  were  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Disliking  the  latter,  which  Winthrop 
regarded  as  heretical  or  idolatrous  in 


parts,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that 
his  son  John's  mice  acted  under 
God's  direction  in  nibbling  the 
prayers  and  avoiding  the  Gospels ! 
He  can  nowhere  speak  of  Anne 
Hutchinson  with  moderation,  and 
after  she  had  been  unjustly  banished 
to  Aquiday,  near  Rhode  Island,  he 
set  down  this  gossip  against  her : 

"  Mr.  Collins  and  one  Mr.  Hales  (a  young 
man  very  well  conceited  of  himself  and  cen- 
sorious of  others)  went  to  Aquiday ;  and  so 
soon  as  Hales  came  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  he  was  taken  with  her,  and  be- 
came her  disciple.  Mr.  Collins  was  enter- 
tained at  Hartford  to  teach  a  school ;  went 
away  without  taking  leave,  and  being  come  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  he  was  also  taken  with  her 
heresies,  and  in  great  admiration  of  her.  These 
and  the  other  like  (things)  before,  when  she 
dwelt  in  Boston,  gave  cause  of  suspicion  of 
witchcraft;  for  it  was  certainly  known  that 
Hawkins's  wife  (who  continued  with  her  and 
was  her  bosom  friend)  had  much  familiarity 
with  the  devil  in  England,  when  she  dwelt  at 
St.  Ives,  where  divers  ministers  and  others 
resorted  to  her  and  found  it  true." 

Winthrop  also  recorded,  a  few 
years  after,  and  not  long  before  his 
own  death,  the  wondrous  evidence 
upon  which  Margaret  Jones  was 
hanged  in  Charlestown  for  a  witch, 
and  how  the  presence  of  her  widowed 
husband  in  a  loaded  vessel  in  Charles 
river  caused  the  ship  to  heel  and  roll 
until  he  was  taken  out  and  impris- 
oned !  Now  there  is  quite  as  much 
evidence  for  these  three  persons  beine 
in  league  with  Satan,  as  for  Mr. 
Bachiler's  alleged  misconduct  at 
Hampton ;  yet  who  believes  now  that 
they  were  witches  ?  Had  the  offence 
charged,  upon  mere  hearsay,  by  Win- 
throp, been  committed  by  Mr.  Bach- 
iler,  or  provable,  it  would  have  been 
sharply  prosecuted  in  the  courts  ;  for 
our  ancestors  were  very  severe 
against  such  offences, — whipping  and 
even  hanging  for  their  punishment. 
That  he  made  any  confession  is  no 
more  likely  than  that  Bachiler's 
friend  Wheelwright  confessed  the 
heresies  for  which  the  Lords  Brethren 
unlawfully  banished  him  to  New 
Hampshire  ;  his  courteous  expression 
of  some  slight  fault  was  doubtless 
tortured  into  a  confession,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  denied ,  and  asked  to 
have  the  matter  brought  to  public 
trial, — not  left  in  the  secret  conclave 
of  church  discipline.  Judge  Bach- 
elder  and  other  careful  lawyers  who 
have  looked  into  the  cases  of  Wheel- 
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wright  and  Bachiler,  are  unanimous, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  saying  that  noth- 
ing could  be  proved,  in  a  just  court, 
upon  no  better  evidence  than  Win- 
throp records.  Nor  would  the  scan- 
dal have  received  any  attention,  prob- 
ably, had  not  Mr.  Bachiler,  in  his 
failing  old  age,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  wicked  woman  who  enticed 
him  to  a  wholly  unfit  marriage.  His 
two  former  marriages  had  been  long 
and  undisturbed,  so  far  as  we  know, 
by  an}'  domestic  dissensions;  his 
wives  were  not  so  many  as  Win- 
throp's  (who  married  four  times), 
but  equally  worthy  ;  his  children  and 
grandchildren  were  honored  and  re- 
spected, and  were  much  attached  to 
him.  The  charge  of  immorality  was 
the  outgrowth  of  theological  rancor, 
than  which  nothing:  is  more  slan- 
derous, or  less  to  be  credited  in 
accusation. 

But  it  is  also  alleged  by  Winthrop 
that  Bachiler  was  so  contentious  that 
there  could  be  no  peace  in  the 
churches  till  he  was  sent  away. 
That  he  was  stiff  and  passionate  at 
times  is  not  unlikely,  though  his 
extant  letters  do  not  indicate  that ; 
rather  do  they  show  courtesy  and 
moderation.  But  for  a  Massachusetts 
Puritan  to  stigmatize  a  brother  as 
contentious  was  merely  to  say,  "  Thou 
art  truly  one  of  us  "  ;  for  Winthrop's 
whole  journal  is  the  record  of  quar- 
rels among  the  brethren  ;  and  scarcely 
a  church  or  a  prominent  man  or 
woman  escaped  these  squabbles,  often 
of  the  most  childish  origin.  The 
governor  and  magistrates  were  occu- 
pied for  years  over  a  stray  sow  from 
one  of  the  Boston  islands ;  and  the 
colonial  government  came  near  break- 
ing up  over  a  trivial  controversy  in 
Hingham,  growing  out  of  the  arbi- 
trary rule  of  the  minister,  Hobart. 
The  founders  of  Massachusetts  were 
men  of  strong  character,  but  narrow 
minds,  and  Bachiler  was  no  excep- 
tion, perhaps, — only  his  views  had 
been  enlarged  by  a  more  generous 
nature,  and  a  wider  experience  than 
most  of  them  had,  except  Winthrop 
and  his  son  John.     These  two  seem 

Note. — In  1683,  the  son  of  Richard  Dummer,  Mr.  Bachiler's  kinsman,  informed  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  then  controlled  Maine,  that  his  father  "was  wholly  intrusted  with 
the  Plough  Patent  and  the  management  of  sundry  concerns  relating  to  the  same,  by  virtue  of  a 
power  derived  from  the  patentees,  and  thereunder  disbursed  sundry  sums  of  money ;  and  there- 
after, the  said  Patent  being  ordered  home  for  England,  the  patentees  granted  him  800  acres  and 
more,  laid  out  at  Casco  Bay."    This  is  the  latest  mention  of  the  Patent  I  have  yet  found. 


to  have  remained  on  friendly  terms 
with  Mr.  Bachiler,  who  had  been  a 
visitor  at  old  Adam  Winthrop's  in 
England,  and  always  claimed  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  family ; 
particularly  with  Margaret  Tyndal, 
Governor  Winthrop's  third  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  murdered  Sir  John 
Tyndal. 

Even  if  these  revived  slanders  had 
more  foundation  in  fact  than  we  now 
see  they  had,  it  was  not  the  part  of 
a  good  historian  to  gloat  over  them. 
Until"  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
Stephen  Bachiler,  though  much  in 
the  Puritan  agitations  of  England 
and  New  England,  bore  an  unspotted 
name ;  it  would  have  been  natural  to 
ascribe  the  events  of  1 641 -1650  to 
that  decay  or  perversion  of  faculties 
which  we  often  see  in  the  aged,  and 
for  which  they  are  hardly  more 
responsible  than  King  Lear  for  his 
insanity.  He  might  have  said,  as 
Lear  does, — 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  called  you  children  ; 
You  owe  me  nothing;  here  I  stand  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despised  old  man  : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join 
Against  a  head  so  old  a^id  white  as  this. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Thou  perjured  and  thou  simular  of  virtue, 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man's  life  !  I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

But  we  have  the  right  to  withhold 
this  excuse  for  acts  of  weakness  or 
of  generous  trust ;  for,  judged  by 
what  is  known  of  his  wrongs,  suffer- 
ings, labors,  and  results,  few  of  the 
patriarchs  of  New  England  are  more 
worthy  of  praise  and  of  sympathy 
than  this  untiring  toiler,  this  true 
believer, — this  intrepid  friend  of  lib- 
erty, faithful  guardian  of  his  family, 
and  deeply  injured  benefactor  of 
mankind. 
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HE  following  passage  in  Parker's  Journal  for  1843  is  marked  in  his  hand- 
writing, "To  be  printed  in  1899,  as  a  memorial  of  the  19th  Century." 
Although  much  of  it  was  published  by  Weiss  in  his  first  volume  of 
Parker's  "  Life  and  Correspondence,"  it  seems  to  be  my  duty  as  executor 
to  print  it  now,  with  the  names  inserted. 
November,  1900.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

"January  23,  1843.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Association*  by  particular  re- 
quest. Present,  Rev'd  Drs.  Parkman  and  Frothingham ;  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  Robbins, 
Lothrop,  Barrett,  Bartol,  F.  T.  Gray,  Waterston,  Gannett,  Young,  Smith,  Coolidge, 
Shackford,  Sargent,  Alger,  G.  E.  Ellis,  Lambert,  Putnam,  Hale,  Lunt,  (Parker).  Ab- 
sent, Rev'd  Drs.  Pierce,  Gray,  Greenwood  and  Lowell ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Pierpont,  Angier, 
Cunningham  and  Huntington.  The  Association  met  at  R.  C.  Waterston's  in  Temple 
Street.  It  seems  that  so  early  as  last  September,  at  a  meeting  at  Rev.  George  Put- 
nam's, the  Association  thought  proper  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  myself  and  my  book. 
The  discussion  was  continued  from  time  to  time.  But  once,  (in  December,  I  think,  or 
the  latter  part  of  November),  some  felt  a  delicacy  in  discussing  such  a  matter  in  my 
absence.  Therefore  they  considered  it  meet  to  request  me  to  come  and  talk  the  matter 
over  with  them  in  a  friendly  way ;  so  I  came. 

After  tea,  which  was  got  through  a  little  after  6,  Dr.  Parkman  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  embarrassment,  stated  the  business.  Dr. 
Frothingham  followed,  and  also  stated  the  occasion,  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
the  meeting ;  viz.  that  the  Association  felt  a  delicacy  in  discussing  me  and  mine  in  my 
absence.  However,  he  said,  he  and  the  Association  had  felt  a  difficulty  in  asking  me  to 
come ;  for  it  was  my  place  without  invitation,  and,  2,  the  invitation  might  look  like  a 
summons.  (The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  then  read).  These  preliminaries  settled, 
Dr.  Frothingham  opened  the  business  by  going  in  ntedias  res  ;  stating,  however,  before- 
hand, that  I  was  not  to  catechise  them,  nor  were  they  to  catechise  me. 

Then  he  said  that  he  could  have  no  ministerial  intercourse  with  me,  though  still  he 
hoped  to  have  a  friendly  and  social  intercourse ;  the  reason  was,  the  character  of  the 
book  I  had  written.  That  he  charged  me  with  two  offenses :  1 .  It  was  vehemently 
Deistical,  using  the  word  in  the  worst  sense.  2.  It  was  not  only  not  Christian,  but 
subversive  of  Christianity  as  a  particular  religion ;  for  it  aimed  to  dissolve  Christianity  in 
the  great  ocean  of  absolute  truth. 

Then  Dr.  Parkman  took  up  the  word,  and  spoke  of  ministerial  exchanges  again ;  he 
said  also  that  the  "  book"f  was  not  the  only  offence,  but  the  (Dial)  article  on  the  Hollis 
Street  Council  was  also  bad,  for  it  reflected  on  the  members  of  the  Association.  He 
confirmed  what  Dr.  F.  had  said  relative  to  the  book,  but  added  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
book  were  not  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  that  it  had  been  so  agreed  at  a  former  meeting. 
Then  I  said  it  seemed  there  were  two  sets  of  offences,  I  was  charged  withal,  to  wit, 
1,  in  the  book.  2,  in  the  article  on  the  H.  S.  Council.  To  each  I  would  Say  a  word; 
but  first  of  all, 

I.  On  the  matter  of  Ministerial  Fellowship.  I  begged  them  to  consider  that  I 
had  never  complained  on  that  account,  never  felt  an  ill-natured  emotion,  not  uttered  an 
ill-natured  word  respecting  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  that  ground.  I  would,  however, 
tell  the  result  of  their  refusing  fellowship,  viz.:  1.  Soon  after  the  South  Boston  ser- 
mon, men  refused  to  exchange  with  me.  I  had  some  very  curious  letters  in  my  hands 
relative  to  that  affair,  which  might  be  printed  after  my  death — or  before  it,  some  Irom 
clergymen  refusing  to  exchange  with  me,  that  agreed  to  do  so  before.  The  result  was 
this :  Some  members  of  churches  in  the  city  asked  me  to  come  and  deliver  five  lectures 
on  five  subjects.  I  pleaded  youth,  inability — and  refused.  They  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  plea ;  they  said,  "  you  are  excluded  from  the  pulpits  of  Unitarians  for  no  suf- 
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the  doctrines  on  which  we  differ  or  are  alleged  to  differ.  (I  had  stated  at  the  beginning 
that  I  did  not  see  any  good  that  could  result  from  that  meeting).  However,  I  would 
avoid  touching  doctrines  so  far  as  possible.  Then  I  proceeded  to  the  first  charge  made 
by  Dr.  F.  that  my  book  was  Deistical,  and  said  that  I  knew  but  little  of  the  Deists,  but, 
so  far  as  I  knew  anything,  there  were  four  classes,  named  by  Dr.  Sam.  Clark,  in  a  book 
familiar  to  all  of  them.  But  all  Deists  deny  the  possibility  of  direct  inspiration  from 
God.  Therefore,  as  Inspiration  was  a  cardinal  point  in  my  system,  and  I  maintained 
that  all  men  were  inspired  just  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  of  Being,  and  their 
quantity  of  obedience,  I  did  not  come  under  the  caption ;  or,  if  I  am  a  Deist,  I  must  be 
put  in  a  class  by  myself  alone,  and  then  it  was  arbitrary  to  call  me  by  a  name  that  did 
not  describe  my  belief. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  the  second  charge  of  Dr.  F.,  viz.:  That  the  book  was  sub- 
versive of  Christianity.  I  said  that,  though  an  author's  opinion  of  his  own  work  was  of 
no  value  to  others,  yet  I  sincerely  thoueht  it  was  a  most  Christian  book.  Christianity 
is  one  ot  three  things  —  either,  i,  less  than  Absolute  Religion;  2,  equal  to  Absolute 
Religion,  or  3,  Absolute  Religion  and  something  more.  No  one,  I  would  assume, 
admits  the  first  proposition.  I  affirmed  the  second,  and  they  the  third.  Therefore,  if 
they  would  point  out  the  precise  quiddity  that  made  Absolute  Religion  and  Christianity, 
they  would  do  a  great  service.  Other  sects  defined  the  shibboleth  of  Christianity  to 
their  mind ;  but  the  Unitarians  had  no  symbolical  books.  Therefore  a  young  man  like 
myself,  and  not  learned,  found  a  difficulty.  I  ended  by  asking  Dr.  F.  to  tell  just  what 
it  was  in  which  Christianity  differed  from  Absolute  Religion.  He  replied :  "  But  I  will 
remind  Mr.  Parker  that  he  is  not  to  catechise  me." 

III.  I  spoke  of  the  article  on  the  Hollis  Street  Council,  and  said  it  was  no  wonder 
different  men  took  different  views  of  that  affair.  I  could  not  expect  them  to  take  the 
same  view  as  myself.  Mr.  Gannett  then  said  that  in  that  article  I  held  up  the  Council 
to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  mankind  —  representing  them  as  a  set  of  hypocrites  and 
double-dealing  knaves:  that  I  called  the  "Result  in  Council"  a  "Jesuitical  document." 
As  he  was  one  of  the  Council,  and  one  that  drew  up  the  "  Result,"  so  he  contended  that 
I  had  traduced  him,  representing  him  as  a  double-dealing  and  base  man ;  that  I  had 
undertaken  to  weaken  his  influence  and  ruin  his  character  with  the  world,  and  his  own 
congregation,  as  far  as  my  influence  went ;  that  I  had  done  so.  This  kind  of  charge  he 
continued  at  length,  in  language  and  manner  which  are  peculiar  to  him.  I  then  replied 
that  I  was  not  answerable  for  the  inference  which  other  men  drew,  only  for  the  fact  of 
what  I  had  written. 

One  man  said  I  slandered  the  brethren  in  the  sermon  "of  Pharisees;  "  another,  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  South  Boston  sermon  ;  and  now  Mr.  Gannett  that  I  held  him  up 
to  scorn  in  the  article  of  the  Hollis  Street  Council.  I  was  not  accountable  for  their 
inferences.  Mr.  Ellis  then  said  that  he  did  consider  that  I  meant  the  Association  in  the 
"Pharisees,"  and  in  the  South  Boston  sermon.  An  "Orthodox  gentleman  in  the 
country  "  said  to  him,  "  You  have  madded  Parker,  and  in  this  way  he  shows  his  spite. 
He  is  in  your  confidence  and  knows  what  you  talk  about  in  the  Association,  and  tells 
your  secrets."  To  which  I  replied  that,  as  it  regards  the  "spite,"  the  facts  spoke  ;  the 
"madding"  began  in  May,  1841 — the  sermon  was  written  December,  1840.  The 
"  Pharisees  "  spoke  of  six  classes  of  Pharisees  —  nobody  com Dlained  but  the  ministers. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  meant  no  personalities  in  either  the  "  Pharisees  "  or 
the  South  Boston  sermon. 

Then  says  Gannett,  "  Since  Mr.  Parker  will  not  say  he  did  not  mean  us,  I  will  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  does,  etc."  He  then  enlarged  more  on  the  Hollis  Street  Council 
article.  I  replied  that,  if  need  were,  I  would  condescend  to  say  that  I  meant  no  particular 
and  definite  persons  or  body  of  men  in  either  sermon,  but  aimed  to  expose  sin  and 
Pharisaism  wherever  they  were  —  if  in  the  Association,  then  there.  But  I  had  no 
individuals  before  my  mind.  The  article  on  the  Council  stood  on  different  ground,  and 
there  it  was  plain  who  were  meant.     I  had  nothing  to  alter  or  add  in  that. 

Someone  then  said,  "  You  called  the  '  Result  in  Council '  a  'Jesuitical  document,'  " 
— another,  "You  brought  together  a  great  deal  of  matter  about  ecclesiastical  councils, 
and  about  cowards  and  knaves  and  hypocrites.  It  meant  somebody  ;  I  suppose  it  meant 
us.  I  did  not  read  it  very  carefully,  for  1  disliked  it  so  much.  To  be  sure,  you  treat 
the  writers  of  the  New.  Testament  in  about  the  same  way,  and  you  said  the  Apostle  St. 
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before  I  printed  it.  He  said  "  You  are  right  ;  say  it,  in  God's  name."  I  read  it  to 
another,  who  had  little  theological  affinity  with  me ;  he  said,  "  Well,  it  aint  much,  after 
all,  for  you  to  write,  and  I  have  but  this  criticism  to  make  —  that  you  have  been  too 
severe  on  Mr.  Pierpont,  and  not  half  severe  enough  on  the  Council." 

Then  said  Gannett,  "  Well,  Mr.  Parker  can't  disown  what  he  has  said.  If  he  is 
conscientious,  as  no  doubt  he  is,  we  can't  ask  him  to  do  so.  I  will  say  that  I  freely  and 
from  my  heart  forgive  him,  as  I  hope  God  Almighty  will  forgive  me ;  but  I  can  never 
grasp  him  by  the  hand  again,  cordially.  Let  us  leave  this  subject  and  proceed  to  the 
book."  He  then  said  that,  as  I  had  asked  what  was  to  be  added  to  Absolute  Religion 
to  make  it  Christianity,  he  would  add  the  Miracles,  the  authority  of  Christ  —  which  I 
did  not  acknowledge. 

To  this  I  replied,  "  I  make  Christianity  to  be  love  to  man  and  God  ;  and  admitting 
miracles  were  performed  (for  argument's  sake)  I  did  not  see  how  they  affected  the  case 

—  making  that  true  and  a  duty  which  was  not  so  before,  or  changing  what  was  a  fact, 
true,  and  a  duty.  But,  further  than  that,  I  did  not  believe  the  fact  of  his  working 
miracles,  as  a  general  thing.  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Four  Gospels  came 
from  the  men  to  whom  they  are  ascribed ;  and  if  they  did,  I  could  not  take  their  word 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  had  no  philosophical  objection  to  a  miracle,  in  my 
definition  of  it ;   but  only  demanded  more  evidence  than  for  a  common  event." 

Then  some  one  said  that  was  enough  ;  it  was  plain  I  was  no  Christian,  for  Christ- 
ianity was  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  revelation.     To  which  I  said,  That  might   be 

—  but  it  had  not  been  shown  to  be  such.  (Frothingham  maintained  that  I  was  a 
Deist,  and  cited  the  case  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  as  believing  in  direct  inspira- 
tion, and  telling  such  an  inspiration  in  proof  of  something.  To  that  I  made  no  reply). 
Then  I  said,  It  seemed  preposterous  to  make  miracles  the  shibboleth  of  Christianity. 
Each  sect  had  its  own  shibboleth  —  the  Trinitarians  the  Trinity  ;  the  Catholics  the 
Church,  etc.  Nobody  accused  me  of  preaching  less  than  absolute  morality  and  religion  ; 
if  they  could  be  without  Christianity,  what  was  the  use  of  Christianity  ?  I  thought  it  a 
mistake  to  make  Absolute  Religion  one  thing,  and  Christianity  something  different. 

Then  someone  said,  "  It  is  plain  we  cannot  have  ministerial  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Parker,"  (the  term  Brother  Parker  was  dropt  after  Gannett  said  he  could  not  grasp 
my  hand  cordially)  "  he  denies  the  miracles." 

I  said  that  I  did  not  think  it  depended  on  that  ;  it  was  only  a  theological  matter  at 
best.  The  difference  began  before  the  article,  before  the  "  Discourse  of  Religion ; " 
theological  lines  were  drawn  immediately  after  the  South  Boston  sermon.  I  had  a  col- 
lection of  curious  letters  on  that  theme,  which  I  might  publish  one  day.  I  was  at  first 
surprised  at  the  effect  that  sermon  had  on  the  Unitarian  ministers.  I  thought  the 
sermon  a  poor  thing  ;  I  was  sick  when  I  wrote  it.  I  read  it  to  a  friend  before  preach- 
ing, who  said  it  was  the  weakest  thing  I  had  written  for  a  long  time.  I  looked  round  to 
see  who  would  stand  by  me  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  had  not  been  disappointed  in  general.  I 
knew  the  ministers  pretty  well.  But  in  two —  Here  somebody  interrupted  me,  and 
Dr.  Frothingham  brought  me  back  to  the  point.  "  Mr.  P.  says  there  are  two  things  — 
I  want  to  hear  that."  I  replied  that  I  had  not  been  disappointed  in  general.  But  in  two 
persons  I  had  been  disappointed  —  grievously  disappointed.  (Frothingham's  face  fell  — 
for  I  looked  full  upon  him  as  I  said  it.  However,  he  soon  recovered  —  or  I  should 
have  told  him  he  was  not  one  of  the  two). 

Then  said  Chandler  Robbins,  "Since  Mr.  Parker  finds  the  feeling  in  regard  to 
him  so  general,  I  think  it  is  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  Association."  Others 
spoke  to  the  same  purpose :  I  hurt  their  usefulness,  compromised  their  position,  etc. 
I  told  them  that  if  my  personal  feelings  alone  were  concerned  I  would  gladly  do  so ; 
but  as  the  right  of  free  inquiry  was  concerned,  "  while  the  world  standeth  I  will  never 
do  so."  The  matter  was  then  discussed  at  length.  Dr.  F.  said,  "  If  it  were  a  meet- 
ing of  free  inquirers,  he  should  very  soon  withdraw."  I  stated  that  theological  agree- 
ment in  all  things  was  not  necessary  to  our  union,  and  quoted  the  case  of  Dr.  Free- 
man, for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Association, —  who  never  exchanged  with  him. 
Dr.  F.  replied  the  case  was  not  in  point,  for  many  others  of  that  Association  were  not 
Trinitarians!  "Indeed,"  said  I,  "  did  they  say  so  ? "  Then  Frothingham  said :  "But 
the  difference  between  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  is  a  difference  in  Christianity ;  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Association  is  a  difference  between  no  Chris- 
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thought  to  rest  on  two  great  pillars, —  Jachin  and  Boar,  Prophecy  and  Miracles  ;    Dr.        ^"jj   |   8  jjjj  •- [  %  J?  -3, 12  if 

Noyes  knocked  down  Jachin,  and  George  Ripley,  Boaz, —  yet  Christianity  stood.     If  I        ^saS"B35,^'SiM'ui 

«  .2  2  •"  ,y      c    .  ^ 

I  do  remember  something  about  Jachin  and  Boar ;   but  I  did  not  say  I  was  one  of       &°£Z}>+jMs'a&v 


remembered  right,  it  was  Dr.  Frothingham  who  said  to.     "  True,"  said  the  Doctor,  ~  -o  igfi   £  j|   g-  g   *  2  'S 

"  I  do  remember  something  about  Jachin  and  Boar  ;   but  I  did  not  say  I  was  one  of  53°^i3>*j-3s'r3J 

those  who  said  Christianity  did  not  rest  on  the  two ;  still  less  did  I  say  that  G.  Ripley  ^g^^.^cv^^0Z 

had  knocked  the  miracles  down."  ZjZZ&t-S^   |  "e   o 

So  they  talked  much  more  to  the  same  effect.     At  last,  a  little  before  9,  Bartol  ^Sbs^ho^-o     -2 

spoke  in   praise  of  my  sincerity,  which  some  had  called  in  question, —  spoke  many  a   a     .  -v   %     •   o  ^   rt  «    3 

words  of  moral  approbation.    So  likewise  did  Gannett, —  at  length  and  with  his  usual  "c'S.Si-^'^iJg'So&S 

earnestness.    Then  Chandler  Robbins  opened  his  mouth  to  the  same  purpose.    I  burst  g  <&  "g   «   •-        s  *ji  8  j=   «j 

into  tears, —  shook  hands  with  Waterston,  and  left  the  room.     Going  below,  in  the  «*   ex  o.  J:  •-  "5   o   5  -g   o   2 

entry  I  met  Dr.  Frothingham,  who  had  gone  out  a  little  before  ,   he  shook  hands  with  "C^^guo^vS^S 

me  with  apparent  cordiality  ;   hoped  I  would  call  and  see   him,  etc.     So  the  matter  .g  ~   °  £  -^  -u   §,  §   °^J 

ended,  and  the  bells  struck  9  as  I  left  the  house.  ^   a   |>  "S  H  I   S  .a  >2  1  ,5 


I  ought  to  mention  one  thing  more,  viz.,  that  Waterston,  in  course  of  the  discus-       £     -  H  -c  J- 


■w      0>      0) 


<V 


sion,  said  that  I  dipped  my  pen  in  gall  when  I  wrote,  and  my  razor  in  oil.     Parkman,  -£"  &  Jj   S*  "^  ■"     -  ~  .0   S| 

Gannett  and  Frothingham  were  the  chief  speakers  ;  while  Putnam,  Ellis,  Robbins,  Lunt,  JJ   a^-^j^I   ^°  e  .2   rt   S3 

Young  and  Waterston  all  said  more  or  less.     Young  and  Dr.  Frothingham  and  Gan-  •£w*rt<u8"°>|;l2'.n.2 

nett  at  times  seemed  to  be  very  angry  :  but  they  took  great  pains  to  keep  cool.    The  a,  6  .2  J2  "3   rt [a  ^   %  S^ 

expression  on  Young's  face  when  I  reaffirmed  my  censure  of  the  Hollis  Street  Coun-  £   "^tj«^   S''*   "    '    rt 

cil,  and  again,  when  I  refused  to  withdraw  from  the  Association,  were  such  as  I  never  2,  si   "•  "2  "o   *   «   3  •«  H  "5 

saw  surpassed  in   malignity  in  any  human  face, —  and  I  have  seen  strange  things  in  'Slo-SSSsSflS 
that  way,  too. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  following  note,  made  in  May,  1 842  :    "  The  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Follen  was  deep,  sensitive  and  beautiful.     He  had  a  religious  genius  ;  most  .$*• 
of  the  New  Englanders  have  a  moral  talent ;   but  very  few  have,  or  understand,  what  <e^'£*^    ., 
I   call   religious   genius.      Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  has   much   of  it;   Dr.  Channing   less;  ^  ^i r  4?  <f ,, 
Walker,  Francis,  Gannett,  Pierpont,  Dewey, —  none  at  all,  so  to  say.     No  more  has  "^fc*  <^  ^  ^^ 
old  Dr.  Ware  or  Beecher.     They  have  all  religious  talent.     Dr.  Follen  was  not  a  great  *^* &■    £  <$?  '& 
man.     Had   he  the  intellectual  merit  of  some  of  the  above,  he  would  have  made  his  *&.&'*  ^>0  <** 
story  tell, —  spite  of  the  cold  and  the  selfish.     I  admire  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  /> p  ^ !■  0<S> ^ 
man, —  his  exquisite  faith  and  simplicity.     How  could  a  calculating  New  Englander  -^  £  <£•   ,$. 
understand  his  gentle  sympathy  and  quiet  spirit  ? "  ^  fc°  ^ a 


\n$\ 


\*    •"'   f 


HENRY   VILLARD. 


iitLifiH a  t$t  ia 


c 


The  decease  of  President  Warner  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  £«g||dgj|g'SG,S,«ggu'g 

an  earlier  member  and  secretary  of  our  Association,  Henry  Villard,  -a   o  «    ?SMpg5|fl^«°l§5'g 

of  New  York,  to  whom,  in  its  first  five  years,  the  American  Social  J=§'c  <8*^o"rtJ§*4,ffi2't;'0^''"'rt' 

Science  Association  was  indebted  for  very  active  and  efficient  ser-  §^         3        3boB22-S"3<,!-,St 

vice,  which  gave  it  opportunities  for  great  usefulness  both  here  .S^SuiJofa        uV)<"v>c,p.jz'^&" 

and  abroad.     German  by  birth  (at  Speyer  in  the  Palatinate),  but  o    S.S    •«  5  "]g    2-5    °  *S  ""'  3    2    „,    2    «  13    S 

American  in  spirit  and  by  adoption,  Mr.  Villard  was  able  to  inter-  W         J=     •2-^'°^^5<;5,«2«x!^S 

est  those  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  who  could  promote  the  new  «   p,  "u   -;  »S  ."2    °  II     -  2    ,.   o  S   u   S  'J   •,   S 

Association ;  and  from  his  initiative  came  that  active  campaign  in  .  ^   2    ^  J3   „   °   3  .2   ,j  ,s    c   E  *   J  «   g 

favor   of  Civil   Service    Reform    which,  after  years  of   thankless  J2    e         o^Sa-g.S'Jo'Sa^c'Ow-g 

effort,  resulted  in  the  passage  and  maintenance  of  our  present  Civil  22pfll)'3'cigBl,,,lH'5lE*       ^ 

Service  statutes.     He   also  prepared   and   published   a   valuable  S2,u>§'rtll?0.S8Su-n°       .2  "2  22    «, 
"  Handbook  for  Immigrants  from  Europe,"  which  had  a  wide  cir-  -.2lsS£,|23«oij3«>oa."S 

culation  in  Europe,  and  did  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  u   §  S    S       3  '     Hnt3i"S'SSj2S* 

migration  taking  place  thirty  years  ago  from  the  more  northern  |3  .£  3   «  •«    o    °   2;       .is  "bo  12  "C        2    "   4;  -c 

countries.     He  was  the  first  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  -ae2£,o7:i§o.«'£'Cvg2-     «   a'S   B 

performing  the  duties  which  before  had  fallen  to  the  two  secre-  jil'S     .    £    >^  S    u   «    .xi^d^'osS'S^ 


taries,  Messrs.  Samuel  Eliot  and  F.  B.  Sanborn ;  and  it  is  quite  >   J   S    8   o    sa   *   n^   Oj'?   -x   j   S 

within  bounds  to  say  that  no  secretary  could  have  executed  his  m   ?   Q    g    ^  22    §    H   o   m  j3  *~  s"**-"  '$  'J3  -5   o 

office  with  more  energy  and  practical  achievement.     His  talent  ^   °^    2x    §        S£^        pu-SaTc'S-o 

for  organization,  afterward  displayed  in  more  conspicuous  posi-  s£§§--Uo'^i:'ia.°.§feci:=iS>'S'u     - 

tions,  accomplished  much  for  this  Association,  and  was  so  marked  o$!$Ti?P    e!3aS3-i,38>S,S8*«>.s 

as  to  draw  him  from  our  work  into  fields  of  great  executive  useful-  g        o^^SSmSnS^KmsSjS^S 
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with  its  apt  inscription, —  "  Of  great  penetration  into  the  secrets  of 
Fortune," —  may  have  learned  this  mystery  among  the  rest ;  but 
certainly  it  was  revealed  to  Henry  Villard. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 
Concord,  Mass.,  Dec.  15,  1900. 
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MR.  ELWELL'S  BUSTS  OF  MISS  ALCOTT 


Visitors  at  the  Concord  Library  notice  the  two  por- 
trait busts  of  Miss  Alcott  there  placed- -the  more  youth- 
ful one  being  the  gift  of  her  young  friend,  Frank  Elwell, 
whose  wishes  for  an  art-education  were  made  effectual 
by  Miss  Alcott  and  her  sister  May.    It  may  not  be  so  well 
known  that  they  were  also  great  promoters  of  dramatic 
art  in  Concord,  associating  themselves  (including  Mrs. 
Pratt,  the  elder  sister)  with  George  Bartlett  and  others 
in  the  Concord  theatricals  at  the  Church  vestry  and  the 
Town  Hall,  in  the  years  from  1857  to  1862.    In  those 
years  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  had  a  private  school  in  town, 
and  his  pupils  and  himself  were  among  the  actors  and 
actresses.    So,  too,  was  Mr.  John  Pratt,  who  married 
Anna  Alcott,  and  several  who  were  not  pupils,  but  had 
been  connected  with  Mr.  Bartlett 's  earlier  Dramatic 
Club. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
Concord  people  in  the  freedom  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Edmund 
Whitman,  a  classmate  at  Harvard  of  Lowell  the  poet  and 
Story  the  artist,  was  frequently  here  in  1856,  and  placed 
his  son  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  school,  and  this  boy,  Alfred 
Whitman,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
pioneers  in  Kansas,  had  been  intimate  with  the  families 
of  Alcott  and  Pratt  while  going  to  school  in  Concord,  and 
had  joined  the  young  people  in  those  dramatic  sports  in 
which  the  "Little  Women"  excelled.    When  the  famous 
books  came  to  be  written,  Alfred  figured  as  one  of  the 
two  who  made  up  the  fascinating  character  of  "Laurie." 
He  was  then  settled  at  Lawrence,  which  his  father  had 
helped  to  found  and  to  defend.    A  correspondence  was 
kept  up  for  years,  and  the  youthful  graces  and  fun  of  the 
author  and  her  friends  were  made  known  to  Mr.  Whit- 
man's circle  in  Kansas,  although  none  of  the  Alcotts,  in 
all  their  travels,  ever  reached  that  region.    Last  May 
when  Mr.  Sanborn  was  visiting  Mr.  Whitman  at  Law- 
rence, and  was  introduced  to  the  State  University,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  a  bust  of  Miss  Alcott  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  fine  new  Library  of  the  University,  one 
third  of  its  students  being  women. 

The  sculptor  naturally  thought  of  was  Mr .  Elwell  of 
New  York,  whose  first  impulse  in  art  came  from  the  Al- 
cotts.   He  at  once  proposed  to  give  the  bust  as  a  labor  of 
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love,  and  modeled  a  new  one  last  autumn  for  this  position; 
also  the  sculptor  went  out  to  Kansas  and  presented  it  in 
person .    Both  he  and  Mr .  Whitman  wished  Mr .  Sanborn  to 
write  the  presentation  address,  which  was  given  on  the  7th 
of  December ,  in  the  chapel  of  the  State  University .    The 
following  was  the  address: 

"Today  I  am  to  speak  of  one  who,  when  both  of  us 
were  young,  and  before  most  of  those  who  hear  me  were 
born,  joined  with  me  and  many  more  in  New  England  in 
opposing  the  enemies  and  encouraging  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  Kansas.    Louisa  Alcott,  in  1854,  was  but  21  years 
old,  and,  though  she  had  been  writing  verse  and  prose 
from  early  childhood,  and  in  that  year  printed  her  first 
book,  she  had  as  yet  no  fame  among  authors.    Her  prog- 
ress to  success  in  authorship,  like  that  of  Kansas  toward 
statehood,  was  slow,  toilsome  and  beset  with  difficulties; 
like  Kansas  she  gained  her  first  wide  recognition  in  our 
Civil  War;  but  it  was  not  until  1868  that  she  can  be  said 
to  have  finally  established  her  claim  to  high  rank  among 
American  writers  of  fiction.    It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  known  her  during  those  trial  years;  for  I  made  her 
acquaintance  and  that  of  her  illustrious  father  and  self- 
sacrificing  mother  while  Louisa  was  in  her  twentieth  and 
I  in  my  twenty-first  year.    It  was  in  a  humble  dwelling- - 
one  of  those  many  mansions  from  which  the  family  were 
so  frequently  removing.    Mrs.  Alcott  told  me,  when 
afterward  they  were  occupying  the  historic  Orchard 
house,  in  Concord,   'I  have  been  married  twenty-nine 
years,  and  have  "moved"  twenty-seven  times.' 

"Louisa  was  then  a  dark  and  silent  maiden,  sewing 
industriously  in  Bronson  Alcott 's  library,  which  was  the 
family  sitting-room,  while  her  father  talked  philosophy 
to  the  Harvard  student  and  Mrs .  Alcott  threw  in  occa- 
sionally one  of  her  pungent  comments  on  men  and  things — 
as,  doubtless,  Louisa  also  did--when  the  restriction  of  a 
formal  call  by  a  stranger  was  removed .    But  long  before 
the  world  knew  her  as  a  fanciful,  affectionate  and  pathetic 
writer,  she  had  joined  that  small  band  of  anti- slavery  men 
and  women  in  which  her  parents  enrolled  themselves  be- 
fore she  was  born.    She  was  not  three  years  old  when  they 
visited  Garrison  in  his  Boston  prison,  whither  the  courtly 
mayor  had  sent  him,  to  save  his  life  from  the  broadcloth 
mob  of  October,  1835;  and,  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  Boston  school  had  to  be  given  up  because  he  had 
taken  as  a  pupil  a  child  from  a  respectable  colored  family 
to  be  taught  beside  his  own  daughters . 

"The  younger  Alcotts,  therefore,  took  to  antislavery 
as  naturally  as  to  the  mother  tongue,  and  when  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  was  enacted  and  the  South,  aided  and  urged 
by  an  unworthy  Administration  at  Washington,  was  striv- 
ing to  'assimilate'  Kansas  to  the  'benevolence'  of  Negro 
slavery,  Louisa  joined  with  young  and  old  in  resisting  the 
outrage . 

"Few  traces  of  this  appear  in  her  books  but  such  I 
know  to  have  been  the  fact.    However,  she  was  too  much 
occupied  with  her  own  duties,  and  in  the  summer  of  1856, 
with  the  care  of  her  invalid  sisters,  who  had  taken  scarlet 
fever  from  a  poor  family  Mrs .  Alcott  was  nursing  near 
their  then  home  in  New  Hampshire,  to  do  much  for  the 
relief  of  misery  on  the  Kansas  prairies  in  those  years  of 
suffering  and  doubt,  from  1856  to  1859.    In  the  latter  year 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Brown,  the  Kansas  hero, 


on  his  last  visit  to  me  in  Concord,  and  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years  she  interested  herself,  as  her  whole  family 
did,  in  the  care  and  education  of  Brown's  daughters  at  my 
Concord  school,  where  for  a  time  May  Alcott,  the  artist 
sister,  taught  a  class  in  drawing.    Then  followed  her 
months  of  nursing  in  the  army  hospital  at  Washington, 
where  she  took  the  fever  which  nearly  destroyed  her  life 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  she  never  fully  recovered, 
though  thirty  five  years  more  remained  to  her  on  earth. 

"I  mention  these  facts  to  show  how  properly,  on  po- 
litical grounds  alone,  Louisa  Alcott  is  entitled  to  honor 
in  Kansas;  but,  of  course,  the  interest  of  your  people  in 
this  popular  novelist  comes  from  quite  other  causes . 
She  has  opened  to  girls  and  boys  on  these  prairies,  as 
to  others  among  the  hills  of  New  England,  the  stores  of 
imagination  and  romance  which  are  the  real  world  of 
childhood.    She  has  shown  to  those  of  riper  years  and  to 
the  same  children  as  they  grew  older,  how  much  there 
is  of  attraction  in  the  domestic  history  of  a  single  family 
and  its  connections;  what  graces  there  are  in  self-denial, 
what  pleasures  in  a  simple  life;  what  nobility  may  exist 
in  the  midst  of  lowly  fortunes  and  the  defeat  of  earthly 
hopes  and  ideal  dreams. 

"In  the  growing  material  prosperity  of  our  country- 
men I  scarcely  know  any  lesson  more  important,  or  any 
teacher  of  virtue  who  insinuates  her  moral  more  grace- 
fully and  imperceptibly  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
young.    Other  fashions  have  arisen  since  her  death, 
twelve  years  ago;  novels  are  written  with  heroes  and 
heroines  of  fantastic  immorality,  and  their  authors  call 
themselves  advanced  women- -much  as  Eve  did,  I  sup- 
pose, before  the  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit  had  left  her 
unhappy  palate .    No  such  risky  achievement  sullies  the 
fame  of  Miss  Alcott;  as  was  said  of  the  good  parson  in 
Goldsmith's  poem,   'Even  her  failings  leaned  to  virtue's 
side.*   It  might  be  possible  to  learn  from  her  a  lax  use 
of  English,  and  some  disregard  of  conventionalities 
which  Mrs.  Grundy  holds  higher  than  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments; but  never  any  laxity  of  life  or  renunciation 
of  hope  in  God  and  man.    Hence  she  is  read  wherever 
the  young  follow  and  love  a  cheerful,  social  virtue; 
wherever  faith  is  preferred  to  smug  self-satisfaction 
or  the  monotony  of  despair  and  in  those  regions,  not 
so  extensive  in  America  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
where  *plain  living  and  high  thinking'  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

'This  noble  bust  of  Louisa  Alcott  which  you  owe  to 
the  generous  recollection  of  one  of  her  Concord  friends, 
Elwell,  the  sculptor  (whose  first  encouragement  in  the 
pathway  of  art  came  from  the  Alcott  family),  exhibits 
her,  not  in  the  youthful  period  of  which  I  spoke,  but 
when,  a  mature  women,  she  could  look  back  on  a  long 
course  of  duties  performed,  independence  achieved, 
fame  acquired,  and  knew  herself  held  in  loving  remem- 
brance by  myriads  of  young  readers .    The  early  sadness 
of  distrusted  powers  and  disappointed  hopes  which  once 
led  her  almost  to  suicide  had  passed  away;  the  later  sad- 
ness, occasioned  by  many  bereavements  and  long-con- 
tested ill  health  had  not  come  on;  and  she  looks  out  from 
this  gracious  similitude  with  the  cheery  smile  which  be- 
tokened her  true  nature .    Here  is  not  the  pathetic  head 
which  glances  with  aspiration  from  the  alcove  of  our 
Concord  library—recalling  her  father's  lofty  vision  of 
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human  perfectibility;  here  is  rather  the  serene  common- 
sense  and  hearty  benevolence  of  her  mother,  tempered 
with  the  gentle  satire  taught  by  a  long  experience,  that  we 
have  this  treasure  of  perfection  in  earthen  vessels.    Of 
the  many  presentations  of  Louisa  Alcott  that  have  been 
made,  at  different  periods  of  her  life,  this  bust  of  Elwell 
best  combines  the  traits  of  expression  which  no  one  por- 
trait ever  fully  reveals," 

At  this  point  Mr.  Sanborn  made  some  observations 
on  the  inadequate  and  unhandsome  remarks  of  a  gossip- 
ing writer  in  Scribner's  Magazine  on  the  Alcott  family 
and  their  friend  Emerson,  and  went  on  to  say: 

"It  was  the  glory  of  the  Alcotts,  as  of  other  Concord 
authors  of  unforgotten  fame,  to  have  held  fast  to  the  dream 
of  their  youth;  to  have  taken  the  perishable  things  of  life 
at  their  true  valuation,  and  to  meditate,  as  Thoreau  said, 
'some  vast  and  sunny  problems'  of  the  future,  without 
paying  too  much  heed  to  the  temptations  of  the  hour.    This 
temper  alone  is  not  genius;  but  cherished  by  genius,  wheth- 
er poetic,  like  Hawthorne's  and  Thoreau 's  and  Ellery 
Channing's,  philosophic  like  Alcott 's  and  Emerson's, 
prophetic  like  John  Brown's,  or  socially  feminine  like 
Louisa  Alcott's--this  mode  of  viewing  life  ever  leads  to 
great  results.    The  world  is  better  that  they  have  lived  in 
it;  it  is  evermore  desolate  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  it; 
it  is  an  honor  to  ourselves,  even  more  than  to  them,  that 
we  celebrate  their  memory  with  monuments  and  observ- 
ances, like  yours  this  day." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  see  that  you  copy  with  appreciation  the  entertaining 
satirical  letters  of  a  Chicago  humorist  to  his  local  news- 
paper, gently  stigmatizing  the  foibles  of  Boston  and  New 
England  in  general.    That  is  all  right;  but  he  should  re- 
member there  are  many  kinds  of  people  in  Boston,  as  the 
old  dragoman  in  Syria  found  there  were  in  England.    This 
worthy,  Isa  Kubrusli,  thus  expressed  himself  to  his  em- 
ployer, Mark  Sykes  of  the  English  Cambridge: 

"De  more  coorious  from  all  de  nation  Europ'ean  is  de 
Henglish,  because  he  have  many  kind- -some  berry  good 
and  some  berry  bad .    In  Jerusalem  always  beforetime  we 
say,   'All  de  Henglish  is  reech  and  strong';  now  we  know 
dis  is  lie-word,  becos  Jan  Cook  he  bring  many  very  dif- 
ferent .    One  kind  traveler  from  Jan  Cook  he  is  de  high 
priest  for  de  Henglish;  always  choses  black  color,  and 
face  very  serious;  dis  kind  he  not  like  laugh  too  much, 
and  he  hangry  for  de  religion.    Den  noder  kind  Henglish, 
he  is  not  believe  notin;  he  laugh  for  everyting  and  every- 
body; he  call  us  poor  meseiable  black;  and  he  say  every- 
ting is  nonsense;  and  was  no  God  and  notin." 

Now  you  have  both  these  kinds  in  Boston- -and  many 
others;  some  of  which  neither  Mr.  Dooley  nor  this  second 
Chicago  humorist  has  discovered .    Among  the  latter  is 
that  interesting  organization  of  the  last  century  (formed 
in  1900),  the  "Emerson  Society,"  which  meets  every  week 
on  Thursday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock  in  the  room  of  the 


Metaphysical  Club,  at  200  Clarendon  street,  and  either 
listens  to  lectures,  or  more  usually,  hears  Mr.  Charles 
Malloy,  the  best  interpreter  of  Emerson's  oracular  po- 
ems, discourse  upon  those,  or  upon  some  prose  chapter 
of  the  Concord  sage.    It  is  a  gathering  of  Emersonians, 
some  new  in  this  literature,  but  mostly  familiar  disci- 
ples, who  greatly  enjoy  this  study  of  the  master,  in  the 
form  which  Mr.  Malloy,  an  early  friend  of  Emerson, 
the  lecturer,  has  made  popular  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  at  Greenacre  and  the  White  Mountains,  and  chiefly 
in  the  circle  of  cities  and  towns  around  Boston.    At  pres- 
ent he  is  carrying  on  a  weekly  course  of  such  readings 
at  Maiden,  which  have  continued  all  winter,  and  will  run 
on  toward  May. 

Your  readers  may  like  to  know  the  terms  on  which 
the  exercises  of  this  society  may  be  heard.    Member- 
ship, covering  all  lectures  and  readings  for  a  year-- 
some  thirty  in  all- -requires  a  fee  of  $4;  but  single  ad- 
missions are  twenty-five  cents  for  any  lecture,  at  the 
hour  named  above.    Discussion  follows  or  accompanies 
the  reading,  as  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
twenty  years  ago,  where  Mr.  Malloy  was  an  occasional 
speaker;  and  where  many  of  us  first  saw  and  heard  that 
charming  woman,  Mrs.  Josephine  Hofman,  whose  death 
her  thousand  friends  lament  this  week. 

Concord,  Jan.  28.  F.  B.  Sanborn 

[78] 
EMERSON  PORTRAIT  BY  LENBACH  OF  MUNICH 

. .  .An  announcement  of  some  importance  comes  to  Bos- 
ton from  Venice  by  way  of  Milan,  --that  Lenbach,  the 
great  Munich  painter,  has  sent  a  portrait  of  Emerson  to 
be  exhibited  in  Venice .    The  reporter  is  Signor  Ojetti, 
who  has  been  in  America,  has  visited  the  home  of  Emer- 
son, and  knows  the  difference  between  one  portrait  and 
another;  this  makes  that  probable  which  would  otherwise 
be  doubtful.    It  is  not  known  that  Lenbach  ever  saw  Em- 
erson, --though  he  may  have  met  him  in  Italy  in  1873, 
or  even,  by  possibility,  when  Emerson  was  in  Europe  in 
1848.    More  likely,  however,  Lenbach  has  carried  out 
his  wish  to  paint  some  distinguished  personage  in  each 
of  the  great  countries,  and  has  made  up  a  painting  from 
photographs .    Among  those  who  have  sat  to  him ,  first 
and  last,  are  Doellinger  of  Munich,  Bismarck  (several 
times),  Gladstone,  Pope  Leo,  Moltke,  and  a  great  many 
Germans  and  Austrians  of  distinction,  with  some  Rus- 
sians and  Greeks.    He  is  probably  the  best  living  por- 
trait painter,  and  a  good  likeness  of  Emerson  from  his 
brush  would  be  of  high  value .    Few  of  his  pictures  have 
ever  been  seen  in  this  country;  but  many  Americans 
have  seen  them  in  the  European  galleries,  and  particu- 
larly at  Munich,  where  more  of  them  remain  than  in  any 
other  city.    Perhaps  his  Emerson  is  another  American 
of  the  same  name . 

There  is  very  little  agreement  as  to  which  is  the 
best  portrait  of  Emerson.    That  by  David  Scott,  painted 
at  Edinburg  in  1848,  and  now  in  the  Concord  public  li- 
brary, is  regarded  by  many  as  the  best,  and  was  praised 
by  Mrs.  Emerson:   but  others  of  Emerson's  intimates 
look  on  it  with  aversion,  as  strange  in  color,  and  not  a 
good  likeness;  nor  did  Emerson  himself  think  it  specially 
good.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  representation  of  the 
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lecturer,  in  his  speaking  attitude,  and  has  other  merits 
which  make  it  rank  high.   It  has  never  been  well  engraved, 
and  therefore  is  not  generally  known .    Of  a  later  crayon 
made  in  1858,  a  print  has  now  been  made  by  enlarging  a 
photograph  taken  from  the  sketch  when  new;  and  this  is 
soon  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  Boston  and  Concord,  and  is 
found  satisfactory,  as  a  sketch,  by  those  who  knew  Emer- 
son 40  years  ago;  when,  though  no  longer  young  (he  was 
55)  he  had  lost  none  of  his  vigor,  nor  had  his  features 
assumed  the  rigidity  of  age,  which  too  much  appears  in 
the  later  photographs,  in  Wyatt  Eaton's  head,  and  in  the 
busts.    This  print,  which  may  be  identified  as  the  early 
Rowse  sketch,  is  the  same  which  is  seen,  much  reduced 
and  poorly  printed,  in  the  new  Beacon  biography;  but  the 
enlarged  print  is  much  better  than  that  in  the  book. 

I  notice  that  Miss  Adams,  who  knew  Herman  Grimm 
and  has  translated  several  of  his  writings  from  the  Ger- 
man, has  lately  written  that  George  Bancroft,  when  min- 
ister at  Berlin,  gave  Grimm  some  information  as  to  who 
Emerson  was,  when  the  essayist  was  puzzling  over  some 
of  the  passages  in  "Nature,"  his  first  book.    It  is  quite 
possible  that  Bancroft  talked  with  Herman  Grimm  about 
Emerson  before  1858,  though  he  did  not  go  to  Berlin  as 
minister  till  1867;  but  in  1858  Grimm  had  read  Emerson, 
talked  with  my  friends,  the  Apthorps  of  Boston,  about  him, 
and  received  from  them,  forwarded  by  me,  one  of  three 
photographs  which  I  had  taken  from  the  early  Rowse  sketch 
above  mentioned;  and  it  cannot  have  been  long  afterward 
that  Grimm  was  corresponding  with  Emerson,  directly 
or  through  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Von  Arnim.    I  must 
think,  then,  that  Miss  Adams  has  got  two  anecdotes  mixed, 
as  often  happens  in  recalling  the  past .    Nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  an  accomplished  scholar  like  Herman  Grimm 
would  find  anything  in  Emerson  he  could  not  readily  under- 
stand .... 

H.  W.  Gleason,  whose  remarkable  photographs  of  the 
places  in  Concord  visited  and  described  by  Thoreau  were 
lately  mentioned,  has  gone  on  a  summer  trip  to  Alaska, 
expecting  to  return  in  early  October .    His  industry  and 
skill  in  preserving  literally  scores  of  choice  views  taken 
along  the  Concord  rivers  and  lakes,  and  amid  the  woods 
and  pastures,  are  worthy  of  all  praise;  and  the  views 
themselves,  when  engraved  and  published,  accompanied 
by  the  word-painting  of  Thoreau,  will  be  the  best  guide  to 
those  rural  scenes  which  the  tourist  seldom  visits,  and 
if  so,  does  not  always  see  from  the  artistic  standpoint. 
Mr.  Gleason  has  hunted  and  watched,  like  a  sportsman 
in  quest  of  game,  for  the  right  season,  the  special  day 
and  the  fitting  hour  for  springing  his  camera  slide;  and 
with  much  patience  has  repeated  his  trial  when  the  pic- 
ture did  not  come  up  to  his  ideal.    Trees  and  clouds,  the 
track  of  the  fox  and  partridge  in  the  snow,  the  reflection 
of  flowers  in  water,  and  even  the  faint  ripples  on  the  se- 
cluded pond,  in  an  autumn  breeze,  are  literally  and  pic- 
turesquely rendered;  and  among  many  who  have  done  well 
in  this  work,  he  has  done  best  of  all. 
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ANOTHER  EMERSON  PORTRAIT 


exhibition.    The  report  comes  by  way  of  Milan  through 
Signor  Objette,  who  has  been  in  this  country,  and  has 
visited  the  Emerson  home,  and  who  is  considered  a  good 
judge  of  portraits.    This  adds  probability  to  the  report 
which  some  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to  doubt. 

Whether  Lenbach  had  ever  seen  Emerson  is  not 
known.    Possibly  he  may  have  met  him  in  Italy  or  per- 
haps earlier  in  Europe  when  he  was  there  in  1848.    It  is 
thought  more  probable  however  that  the  portrait  is  the 
result  of  a  desire  of  the  painter  to  paint  likenesses  of 
distinguished  persons  of  various  countries,  and  was 
made  from  photographs.    His  previous  portraits  include 
many  distinguished  Greeks,  Russians,  Germans,  and 
Englishmen,  including  Gladstone;  also,  Pope  Leo,  and 
most  of  them  from  private  sittings. 

Mr.  Sanborn  says  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  which  is  the  best  portrait  of  Emerson,  some  con- 
sidering the  one  by  David  Scott,  painted  at  Edinburg  in 
1848  and  now  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  the 
best.    This  has  never  been  satisfactorily  engraved  and 
is  not  widely  known.    A  later  crayon,  date  of  1858,  has 
been  photographed  and  a  print  made  from  the  photo, 
which  is  soon  to  be  offered  for  sale  and  will  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  Emerson  literature . 
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NOTES  ON  WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING 
Concord,  Mass.,  August  28,  1901 


Frank  B.  Sanborn,  in  a  letter  to  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, tells  of  a  new  portrait  of  Emerson  by  Lenbach, 
the  Munich  painter,  which  has  been  sent  to  Venice  for 


Yesterday  and  today  Mr .  Channing  has  had  much  to 
say  of  Hawthorne,  --repeating  some  things  he  has  said 
before,  and  dwelling  on  his  visit  of  two  weeks  to  Haw- 
thorne in  the  Mall  Street  house  at  Salem  in  October  1847. 
He  remembers  seeing  Hawthorne,  then  a  surveyor  in  the 
Salem  Custom  House,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  go- 
ing about  on  the  Salem  wharves  with  a  proof- glass  in  his 
hand,  testing  the  strength  of  the  rum  sent  out  in  the  ves- 
sels of  Pingree  &  co.  to  the  African  coast,  and  telling 
Channing,   "I  am  determined  the  niggers  shall  have  as 
good  liquor  as  anybody  gets  from  New  England."  He  also 
recalls  seeing  the  old  custom-house  officers  sitting  in 
the  sun  on  the  high  portico  of  the  Salem  Custom  House, 
as  described  in  the  Introduction  to  the  'Scarlet  Letter.' 
In  the  afternoons  he  used  to  walk  with  Hawthorne,  -- 
sometimes  down  Salem  Neck,  where  lived  in  an  old  un- 
painted  wooden  house  a  kinsman  of  Hawthorne  who  had 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  have  the  skull  of  one  of  his 
enemies  for  a  spit-cup,  --and  actually  carried  out  his 
vow,  as  Hawthorne  alleged.    They  also  walked  to  Gal- 
lows Hill,  where  the  Danvers  witches  were  hanged,  and 
which  C.  describes  as  a  long,  bare  ridge,  very  desolate 
at  that  time .    From  the  back  of  the  house  where  he  lived 
with  Hawthorne,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  H.  and  the  two 
children,  Una  and  Julian,  and  with  the  elder  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne in  the  house  with  her  daughter,  but  invisible,  -- 
Channing  says  the  House  of  Seven  Gables  was  visible,  on 
the  next  street.    But  it  had  only  five  gables,  --the  novel- 
ist having  added  two  for  imaginative  uses. 

He  does  not  remember  how  they  spent  their  eve- 
nings, — but  not  in  conviviality;  nor  does  he  think  that 
Hawthorne  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits,  for  which 
he  seemed  to  have  a  distaste,  --but  made  use  of  wine,  as 
a  more  delicate  beverage.    "The  last  time  I  saw  Haw- 
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thorne  living,  at  his  Wayside  house  in  Concord,   in  1864, 
he  went  to  the  closet  and  poured  me  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
we  drank  together."  Soon  after  he  went  on  the  journey  with 
General  Pierce,  from  which  he  never  returned,  --dying  in 
the  night  of  May  18,  at  a  hotel  in  Plymouth,  N.H.    He  was 
in  very  delicate  health  the  winter  and  spring  preceding 
which  Channing  ascribes  to  the  approach  of  'the  grand 
climacteric  "--63  years  of  age;  though  Hawthorne  was 
then  only  in  his  60th  year,  --being  born  in  July,  1804,  -- 
"a  few  years  either  way  makes  no  difference  in  the  cli- 
macteric." His  death  was  a  mystery,  C.  added. 

He  spoke  again,  as  often  before,  of  the  small  impres- 
sion that  outward  nature  seemed  to  make  on  Hawthorne; 
in  their  walks  he  scarcely  appeared  to  notice  the  scenery; 
he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  and  had  the  ef- 
fect of  being  absent-minded,  --as  was  the  case  with  an- 
other friend  of  C.'s,  Marston  Watson  of  Plymouth,  who 
would  fall  into  a  reverie  when  Channing  was  sitting  be- 
side him,  and  seemed  to  have  his  thoughts  far,  far  away 
from  the  present  scene.    He  noted  as  singular  that  Haw- 
thorne kept  his  Journal  in  long  blank  books  like  ledgers,  -- 
yet  he  seldom  saw  him  writing  in  them .    He  was  usually 
inclined  to  do  what  his  companions  wished  him  to  do,  -- 
eating  or  drinking.    When  he  walked  it  was  with  a  singular 
rolling  gait,  as  seamen  do  when  just  landed  from  a  voyage; 
this  was  habitual  with  Hawthorne  I  said,   "But  he  seldom 
went  to  sea,  and  could  hardly  acquire  that  habit  so."  Yes, 
said  C. ,  but  he  almost  always  lived  near  the  seacoast,  -- 
and  seemed  to  think  that  might  explain  it. 

Dr.  Peabody,  C.  remembers  as  a  feeble  old  man;  who 
died  soon  after  this  Salem  visit.    Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody 
he  viewed  with  much  respect,  in  her  foreign  bookstore 
in  West  St. ,  Boston,  which  was  a  kind  of  center  for  the 
learned  reformers  than  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Concord,  Sept.  2,  1901 

Mr.  Channing  frequently  declares  that  he  cannot  re- 
member anything,  --meaning  that  he  has  difficulty  in  re- 
calling, by  an  effort,  the  name  of  a  person,  or  an  image 
of  him,  though  he  remembers  well  the  incident  in  which 
the  person  was  concerned .    How  perfect  his  memory 
really  is  in  regard  to  places  and  events  (though  he  often 
makes  mistakes,  generally  wilful  ones),  may  be  seen  by 
what  took  place  in  our  conversation  yesterday  and  today. 
Speaking  of  the  'Sanguinetto '  or  Spanish  Brook,  which  we 
used  to  cross  in  going  by  the  upper  path  to  Baker  Farm 
(where  now  C.  F.  Adams's  villa  is,  though  several  rods 
back  towards  the  hill  from  the  site  of  the  Baker  Farm  cot- 
tage, long  since  fallen  down  and  gone)  Mr.  Channing  said 
the  name  was  given  by  Emerson,  on  account  of  the  color 
of  the  water,  a  ruddy  brown.    But  he  added  that  this  brook 
flowed  out  of  Goose  Pond,  which  is  a  mile  northeast  of 
Baker  Farm.    Today,  after  my  swim  in  Walden,  I  walked 
round  the  pond  in  Emerson's  woodland  on  the  south  side, 
ascended  the  craggy  ledge  not  far  from  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  whence  there  is  a  view  of  Monadnoc  and  of  all 
the  region  about  Concord,  --then  crossed  the  railroad, 
and  took  the  lower  path  toward  Baker  Farm ,  to  find  the 
Sanguinetto,  --forgetting  that  it  was  on  the  upper  path, 
nearer  the  railroad .    When  I  came  back  without  reaching 
the  brook,  --which  was  across  a  little  meadow  which  I  did 
not  have  time  to  go  through,  --and  told  C.  about  it,  he  said: 


"The  Sanguinetto  flows  out  of  the  deep  swamp 
which  the  railroad  crosses  in  Mr.  Emerson's  wood- 
land, --so  deep  that  in  building  the  road,  they  thought 
it  almost  bottomless,  and  hauled  into  it  much  of  the 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  'deep  cut'  between  it  and 
Concord.    Now  the  brook  flows  only  from  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  railroad,  and  runs  along  a  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  ridges  where  Mr.  Adams  has  his  sta- 
ble.   If  you  had  gone  up  the  railroad,  S.E.  until  you 
passed  the  swamp,  you  would  then  have  come  upon 
the  Sanguinetto  and  the  'mule -path'  or  steep  track 
on  both  sides  of  the  brook  to  which  Emerson  gave 
that  name." 

I  remembered  then  that  this  was  so;  and  saw  how 
completely  Channing  has  in  his  memory  the  walks  he 
has  taken  with  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne.    He 
repeated  yesterday  what  he  told  me  before,  about  seeing 
Hawthorne  going  about  the  wharf  in  Salem,  where  were 
a  great  number  of  rum -casks,  testing  the  liquor  for  the 
African  trade;  adding  that  the  bedroom  which  he  had  in 
Salem  was  a  small  one,  looking  towards  the  backside  of 
the  house,  and  out  upon  the  five-gabled  house  in  the  next 
street . 

Today,  speaking  of  the  'Seven- star  Lane'  from  the 
Hubbard  corner  leading  to  the  bridge  on  the  road  to  Sud- 
bury and  Conantum,  C.  said  it  was  always  avoided  by 
Thoreau  and  himself  in  their  walks,  as  being  a  long, 
monotonous  stretch  with  nothing  interesting  about  it. 
Instead  of  this  road,  they  crossed  through  the  Hubbard 
farm,  over  a  little  brook,  and  came  out  near  the  bridge, 
and  where  Mrs .  Abbot  is  now  building  her  quaint  house 
and  laying  out  a  garden.    Their  swimming-place  on  this 
walk  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  Hubbard  field  and  pas- 
ture, on  the  river  (which  Judge  French  afterward  owned, 
and  where  Dan,  the  sculptor,  built  his  boat-house).   They 
chose  this,  though  open  and  exposed,  because  the  bottom 
was  good  and  the  water  in  good  condition.    Few  persons 
were  then  rowing  or  sailing  on  the  river;  but  so  many  go 
up  and  down  now  that  it  is  too  public  a  place  for  nude 
bathing,  and  in  later  years  Channing  would  take  me  to 
a  place  100  rods  higher  up,  where  a  wood  came  down  to 
the  river  and  sheltered  the  dressing  and  undressing. 

I  reminded  C.  that  he  had  called  on  Gail  Hamilton 
(Miss  Dodge)  when  she  first  visited  Concord  in  July  1863; 
he  did  not  remember  her,  and  when  I  read  him  some  of 
her  letters,  lately  published,  he  said  they  were  worth- 
less, --that  she  was  one  of  [the]  vulgarest  of  writers, 
and  had  no  place  in  literature,  --using  very  strong  ad- 
jectives, worthy  of  Gail  herself.    He  was  then  living  in 
his  house  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  Mrs.  Thoreau's, 
and  there  I  kept  the  boat  in  which  I  rowed  G.H.  on  the 
river,  as  she  mentions. 

Saturday,  Sept.  14,  1901 

Going  into  the  Walden  woods  this  afternoon  for  medi- 
tation on  the  national  tragedy  at  Buffalo,  and  the  direct 
and  indirect  causes  of  it,  I  passed  along  the  paths  I  used 
to  traverse  so  often  with  Emerson,  whose  figure  almost 
seemed  to  escort  me,  and  came  to  the  Pond  near  Tho- 
reau's Cove,  which  was  entirely  solitary  during  the  hour 
I  spent  there,  swimming  and  dressing.    Not  even  a  bird 
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or  a  squirrel  came  to  break  the  silence  and  give  a  little 
movement  to  the  scene.    Across  the  water,  nearly  half 
a  mile  away,  under  the  lee  of  Emerson's  woods  on  the 
south  side  was  a  single  boat  containing  two  fishers,  as  it 
seemed;  and  at  the  bathing-place  on  the  east  shore,  half 
a  mile  and  more  away,  a  few  boys  seemed  to  be  swim- 
ming*, otherwise,  the  whole  pond  was  solitary,  and  only 
slightly  ruffled  by  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  Southwest. 
Crows  were  cawing  in  that  direction,  and  a  train  of  cars 
now  and  then  steamed  along  the  railway  side  of  the  Pond. 
Presently  I  walked  in  that  direction,  and  came  out  by  the 
partially  dilapidated,  and  now  little  frequented  picnic 
buildings  and  benches  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.    They 
are  not  yet  closed  for  the  season,  nor  the  boats  housed; 
but  today  only  the  two  men  in  the  single  boat  represented 
public  activity  there.    I  crossed  through  the  open  gates  to 
the  track  of  the  railroad,  and  walked  southward  along  it, 
where,  before  these  fences  were  built,  I  was  walking  with 
Emerson  one  day,  when  he  picked  up  a  pebble  from  the 
track,  cast  it  into  the  water  a  dozen  feet  below  us,  and 
recited  this  verse,  -- 

He  smote  the  lake  to  please  his  eye 

With  the  emerald  gleam  of  the  broken  wave; 

He  cast  in  pebbles,  well  to  hear 

The  moment's  music  that  they  gave. 

I  was  determined  to  find  the  Sanguinetto  or  Spanish 
Brook  today,  and  so  followed  Ellery  Channing's  directions 
lately  given  and  went  along  the  track  till  I  came  to  the  deep 
pool  on  the  east  side,  out  of  which  the  Sanguinetto  used  to 
flow,  and  which  still  seems  to  force  its  waters  under  the 
high  bank  of  earth  made  by  the  railroad,  and  send  them 
into  the  little  brook.    Climbing  the  west  bank  there,  and 
passing  through  the  wire  fence  which  lines  the  railroad 
property,  I  pushed  through  the  small  oaks  killed  by  a  re- 
cent forest-fire,  and  soon  came  upon  the  wood-road  lead- 
ing to  the  brook  and  Baker  Farm .    It  has  ceased  to  be  much 
used  of  late  years,  and  Mr.  Adams,  who  owns  the  Baker 
Farm  estate,  has  forbidden  its  use  to  trespassers,  and 
allowed  the  good  bridge  over  the  brook  to  fall  in.    Small 
trees  and  bushes  have  grown  up  in  the  path,  and  nobody 
clears  them  out,  as  Emerson  used  to  do  with  his  hatchet; 
or  some  farmer  drawing  wood  along  it  would  keep  them 
down.    In  about  a  quarter-mile  from  the  railroad,  going 
almost  due  south,  I  came  to  what  Emerson  called  "the 
Muleteers'  path,"  a  steep,  sloping  descent  between  banks 
three  or  four  feet  high  towards  the  fallen  bridge,  which  is 
still  passable  on  foot,  with  care,  — and  there,  three  feet 
below  me  was  the  Sanguinetto,  running  swiftly  over  red 
sand  (but  not  so  red  as  formerly),  to  reach  Fairhaven  Bay, 
distant  another  quarter  or  third  of  a  mile  to  the  southwest . 
It  was  fuller  than  I  remembered  it,  perhaps  because  a  lit- 
tle obstructed  in  its  flow. 

In  the  evening  I  told  Channing  I  had  found  it  where  he 
placed  it,  and  he  said  again,  that  this  brook  drains  Walden 
through  the  pool  by  the  railroad.    "Unless  it  did,"  he  add- 

•    ed,  "Walden  would  rise  much  higher  than  it  now  does  and 
overflow  its  banks."   Its  present  limits  of  rise  and  fall  are 

l    about  eight  feet,  --which  is  about  the  limits  of  the  river, 
into  which  it  must  discharge  by  what  the  old  Greeks  called 
'Katabothra,'  such  as  prevented  the  Beetian  lake,  Copais, 

i  from  overflowing  the  plains  near  it,  as  has  happened  in 


modern  times.    Thoreau,  living  by  Walden  for  years  did 
not  mark  a  rise  and  fall  of  more  than  seven  feet,  --but 
eight  is  an  outside  limit.    Nor  did  he  quite  believe  in  a 
'leach  hole'  through  which  the  water  oozed  out  into  the 
meadow,  under  the  hill,  and  so  into  the  Sanguinetto. 
But  I  think  Channing  may  be  nearer  right.    The  extreme 
depth  of  the  pond  is  100  feet  when  low  and  107  when  high; 
and  the  pressure  of  this  mass  may  force  the  lower  water 
out. 


Concord,  Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1901 

Tonight  Mr .  Channing  spoke  more  consecutively 
than  usual  about  his  visit  to  the  White  Mountain  Notch  in 
1836-37.    He  said  he  first  went  there  when  18  years  old; 
literally  construed,  this  would  be  the  summer  of  1837, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  year  before,  and  soon  after  Miss 
Martineau  was  there .    He  went  up  to  North  Conway  by 
stage-coach,  and  started  to  walk  from  there  up  through 
the  Saco  Valley  and  the  Great  Notch;  but  old  Abel  Craw- 
ford overtook  him  in  his  farm  wagon,  and  carried  him  to 
his  house  some  seven  miles  from  the  Gate  of  the  Notch, 
where  Tom  Crawford  kept  a  hotel  and  12  miles  from 
Ethan  Crawford's  which  is  now  called  Fabyans.   No  stage 
then  ran  daily  through  the  Notch  from  Conway,  and  you 
must  either  walk  or  get  carried  in  some  wagon  going  up 
through.    Once  Channing  rode  on  the  two  pairs  of  wheels 
of  a  lumber  wagon,  returning  after  discharging  its  load . 
He  says  he  went  there  occasionally  for  20  years  after, 
which  would  bring  it  to  1856;  but  he  did  not  go  after  I 
first  knew  him,  in  1855;  and  probably  he  was  not  much 
there  after  1852.    Abel  Crawford  was  a  tall,  white- 
haired,  dignified  New  Hampshire  man,  with  hair  per- 
fectly white,  and  very  straight  in  figure;  he  could  not 
have  been  more  than  65  in  1836;  for  when  I  rode  with 
him  to  Tom  Crawford's  in  1850,  he  was  not  much  over 
80,  if  so  old.    He  lived  near  Nancy's  Brook,  in  the  Saco 
Valley,  and  between  him  and  Tom's  was  the  Willey 
House,  where  the  family  in  1826  had  been  killed  by  the 
avalanche.    C.  said  the  house  was  gone  in  1836,  --but 
this  was  not  so;  for  I  saw  it  there  in  1850,  and  it  may 
be  standing  yet .    In  after  years  Channing  was  at  Tom 
Crawford's  and  used  to  spend  the  days  on  the  mountain 
just  above,  which  was  grassy  and  pleasant,  instead  of 
climbing  Mt.  Washington.    The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
was  remarkable;  but  a  great  drawback  were  the  black 
flies,  to  guard  against  which  you  must  wear  a  veil  if  you 
went  into  the  woods  to  fish.    Men  road-building  would 
make  a  fire  so  that  the  smudge  from  it  would  blow  across 
the  place  where  they  worked  and  keep  the  flies  off,  -- 
otherwise  they  were  intolerable.    From  Tom  Crawford's 
he  went  over  to  the  Franconia  Notch  in  a  stage-coach, 
passing  through  Bethlehem  which  then  had  but  few  houses; 
and  the  Profile  House  did  not  exist;  the  inn  there  was  the 
Lafayette  House.    Indeed,  it  had  that  name  when  F.B.S. 
was  there  in  1850.    C.  remembered  the  Basin,  a  little 
way  down  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  the  lake  not  far  off; 
he  also  remembered  bathing  in  Chocorua  Lake,  under 
the  mountain  of  that  name,  on  the  way  to  Conway. 

Before  this  Channing  had  much  to  say  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Jews .    He  regards  the  Gospels  as 
largely  legendary,  --the  three  synoptics,  --that  of  John 
is  later  and  made  up  of  discourses  or  lectures;  it  was 
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hard  to  believe  these  accounts  to  be  truly  historical.    The 
Old  Testament  books  were  remarkable  for  the  vast  infor- 
mation conveyed,  --beginning  with  the  Creation  and  the 
tale  of  the  Serpent.    The  great  work  of  the  later  Jews  was 
the  Talmud;  this  he  had  never  read;  it  needs  to  be  codified 
and  indexed,  but  that  the  Jews  will  never  do.    He  says 
Jesus  did  not  speak  Greek  but  Aramean;  he  wonders  how 
the  Gospels  came  to  be  put  in  Greek .    Aramean  was  a 
Syrian  tongue,  with  many  Hebrew  words .    Jerusalem  and 
its  vicinity  has  always  been  barren,  mountainous  and 
rocky;  but  in  Galilee  were  very  fertile  soils  producing 
all  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  and 
well  cultivated  in  gardens  and  vineyards,  that  produced 
excellent  wine .    Sunday,  C.  thinks,  should  be  observed 
as  a  day  of  rest  from  labor;  he  does  not  like  to  see  our 
neighbor  across  the  river  working  in  his  garden  on  Sun- 
days.   It  is  a  Jewish  holiday,  to  be  sure,  but  it  should  be 
observed. 

He  repeated  what  he  said  yesterday,  --that  Walden 
must  have  drained  out  under  the  ridge  and  through  the 
swamp;  otherwise  it  would  have  overflowed  its  banks.    I 
spoke  of  Thoreau's  opinion  as  rather  against  this,  but  he 
would  not  talk  of  Thoreau.    Charming  was  the  Poet  men- 
tioned in  'Walden'  as  coming  sometimes  to  fish  with  Tho- 
reau in  the  Pond,  or  in  Fairhaven  Bay;  and  Thoreau  quotes 
him  as  saying,   "I  thought,  as  I  have  my  living  to  get,  and 
have  not  eaten  today,  that  I  might  go  a-fishing.    That  [is] 
the  true  industry  for  poets .    It  is  the  only  trade  I  have 
learned." 

Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  1901 

I  brought  to  Mr .  Channing  tonight  from  the  Town  Li- 
brary the  volume  of  Murray's  final  edition  of  Byron  which 
begins  with  'Manfred'  and  ends  with  the  *Vision  of  Judg- 
ment.'  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  it,  for  perhaps  the 
notes  to  'Manfred'  would  explain  some  things  in  that  poem, 
which  had  always  interested  him  more  than  any  of  Byron's. 
"It  begins  with  great  vigor  and  force  of  description  and 
imagination,  but  before  he  finishes  it,  Byron,  as  usual, 
gets  tired  of  his  subject,  and  its  ending  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  was  usually  so  with  him;  his  beginnings  are  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  work;  and  in  his  dramas  the  result  is  fa- 
tigue on  the  part  of  the  reader.   There  is  the  'Two  Foscari' 
for  instance,  can  you  recall  any  of  that  play?" 

"No,"  I  said,   "I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  it, 
though  I  read  it  long  ago,  as  I  did  the  whole  of  Byron. 
There  is  'Marino  Faliero'  too;  I  have  a  fain  remembrance 
of  that  plot;  but  do  you  think  Byron  had  any  dramatic  power 
at  all?" 

"Not  the  least,"  said  Channing,   "his  'Sardanapalus ' 
is  dreadful;  'Cain'  is  different,  but  uninteresting."  But, 
I  said,  Goethe  had  a  high  opinion  of  'Cain'  and  compared 
Byron  to  Milton;  do  you  think  Goethe  had  any  sound  judg- 
ment on  English  poetry? 

"No,  he  knew  little  about  it,  though  he  was  forever 
talking  of  it  and  praising  English  books,  - -I  never  could 
see  why;  he  got  nothing  for  it."  How  do  you  know,  I  said, 
but  that  he  was  subsidized  by  the  British  Parliament? 
"Goethe,"  Channing  added,  "was  a  man  of  great  caution 
and  prudence;  he  was  very  careful  what  he  wrote  and 
said.    It  was  not  so  in  his  youth;  then  he  was  daring  and 
outspoken."   He  then  began  to  mention  Shelley .    "The 


strongest  impression  of  fertility  of  mind  and  poetic 
abundance  of  words  was  made  on  me  by  that  long  poem 
of  Shelley's  'The  Revolt  of  Islam.'    He  wrote  it  all  in 
six  months;  nobody  could  possibly  read  it  through  at  one 
sitting,  or  at  any  number  of  sittings;  but  it  has  the  merit 
that  I  mention.    Then  'Alastor'  has  many  passages  of 
much  poetic  merit,  and  remarkable  lines;  the  story  is 
confused,  but  for  good  verse  it  is  one  of  Shelley's  best 
pieces.    Another  interesting  poem ,  if  it  were  not  too 
long,  is  'Rosalind  and  Helen,'  written  in  Italy;  'Julian 
and  Maddalo'  contains  a  good  account  of  the  Lido,  that 
sea-beach  near  Venice  to  which  Shelley  used  to  ride  with 
Byron;  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  poor  madman,  whose 
story  is  told  at  so  much  length."   In  this  poem  are  those 
lines  so  much  quoted,  — 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong: 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

I  asked  Channing  why  it  was  that  Emerson  cared  so 
little  for  Shelley;  one  would  suppose  that  he  would  have 
been  impressed  by  this  power  to  write  good  verse  and 
pros<5  in  so  young  a  man,  and  so  much  learning,  espe- 
cially in  Greek.    C.  said  Emerson  did  not  find  Shelley 
interesting,  -  -did  not  care  for  him  at  all .    We  looked  on 
him  as  one  who  carried  everything  to  extravagance,  and 
that  was  always  disagreeable  to  Emerson.    I  suppose  he 
had  read  'Alastor,'  for  Shelley  says  of  his  impossible 
hero, 

He  fled- -Red  morning  dawned  upon  his  flight; 

and  Emerson  in  'Woodnotes'  says, 

There  the  red  morning  touched  him  with  its  light. 

Channing  praised  Shelley's  prose  writing  also;  his  let- 
ters and  his  journal  of  a  tour  in  Switzerland;  "and  to 
think  that  he  should  have  written  so  much,  and  read  so 
much  Greek,  which  influenced  his  style  greatly,  and  yet 
have  died  before  he  was  301"  He  added  that  Emerson 
did  sometimes  read  Keats. 


V* 
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ABOUT  LOWELL  AND  THOREAU 


Boston,  Tuesday,  December  10. 

Mr.  Scudder's  authentic  biography  of  J.  R.  Lowell 
comes  out  at  a  time  when  the  editor  is  in  failing  health, 
and  possibly  the  chapters  of  the  book  may  indicate  to 
some  readers  a  lack  of  the  vigor  which  long  invalidism 
takes  away  from  the  most  acutely  critical.    Few  of  our 
American  authors  are  in  need  of  more  careful  and  thor- 
ough criticism  than  Lowell:  and  for  the  present  he  is 
hardly  likely  to  get  it  from  his  countrymen,  nor  even  in 
England,  where  our  authors  expect  to  receive  their  most 
searching  snubs .    Just  now  England  is  too  fond  of  us  to 
give  those  little  and  large  "digs "  that  every  American 
author  expected,  and  some  of  them  enjoyed,  in  the  day 
of  the  "Fable  for  Critics,"  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Did  not  Lowell  in  that  satire  make  one  of  our  little  great 
men  say: 
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I'd  give  all  my  puffs, --monthly,  weekly,  diurnal, 
To  get  but  one  kick  from  a  transmarine  journal? 


Lowell  himself  used  to  be  the  recipient  of  such  kicks;  but 
he  gave  as  good  as  he  got,  and  the  English  defects  of  mind 
and  minor  morals  have  seldom  been  more  pungently  point- 
ed out  than  in  Lowell's  prose,  and  the  verse  of  the  "Biglow 
Papers ." 

One  hindrance  to  the  most  favorable  estimate  of  Low- 
ell, as  poet  or  prose  writer,  was  the  extreme  variation  of 
his  life  and  opinions,  from  those  precocious  years  when 
he  was  at  school  and  college,  and  when  he  undertook  to 
turn  up  a  sophomoric  nose  at  Carlyle,  Emerson  and  the 
abolitionists,  --down  through  his  violent  radicalism  and 
fitful  conservatism,  --to  the  riper,  but  rather  too  moody, 
period  of  his  embassadorial  years,  when  he  developed 
such  grace  and  talent  in  public  speaking.    He  was  not  ex- 
actly that  scriptural  character,   "a  double-minded  man, 
unstable  in  all  his  ways,"  but  he  had  not  the  persistent 
pursuit  of  the  main  object  in  life  which  gives  dignity  to 
mediocrity,  and  secures  to  genius  its  more  permanent 
achievements.    Versatility  of  mind  is  no  drawback,  as 
we  see  in  Shakespeare's  celebrated  case;  but  there  must 
be  a  deep  moral  purpose,  on  which  the  shifting  lights 
from  the  intellectual  side  may  glance  and  be  reflected 
back,  without  confusion  to  the  reader  or  to  the  observer 
of  characters  that  have  not  the  literary  gift .    That  Lowell 
began  with  this  purpose  cannot  be  said;  that  he  acquired 
something  of  it  from  his  love  for  Maria  White  is  true; 
but  when  that  potent  influence  was  withdrawn,  the  earlier 
pococurantism  kept  manifesting  itself,  in  the  midst  of  his 
witty  and  successful  literary  career.    A  certain  levity  of 
mind,  alternating  with  severe  and  censorious  moral  char- 
acteristics, gave  a  startling  inconsistency  at  times,  of 
which  he  was  himself  fully  conscious.    Time  will  there- 
fore be  needed  to  weed  out,  with  the  precious  hook  of  for- 
getfulness,  much  that  he  published,  which  adds  nothing  to 
the  effect  of  his  genius,  leaving  only  that  residue  in  which 
the  mind,  heart  and  will  co-operated  to  one  aim. 

Far  more  fixed  was  Thoreau  to  his  chosen  purpose, 
and  though  he  had  an  intellectual  endowment  equal  to  Low- 
ell's (and  much  earlier  manifested  in  worthy  writing),  he 
did  not  allow  his  copious  talent  to  draw  him  away  to  other 
fields  than  those  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.    To  be  sure, 
he  had  a  less  public  and  what  the  French  call  "represent- 
ative" talent  than  Lowell;  he  was  not  a  graceful  Apollo  or 
shepherd,  nor  an  easy  and  charming  speaker,  and  his 
social  gift,  though  great  and  pleasing,  when  he  chose, 
was  not  of  the  sort  that  attracts  the  young  and  the  multi- 
tude .    Like  every  youth  whose  career  is  not  marked  out 
for  him  by  primogeniture,  or  pecuniary  necessity,  or 
social  custom,  Thoreau  hesitated  a  little  before  deciding 
in  what  way  he  would  display  his  light  before  men;  but 
once  chosen  to  be  an  observer  and  reporter  of  Nature 
and  of  human  nature's  moral  laws,  he  wavered  not.    A 
little  new  book,  issued  this  week,   "The  Personality  of 
Thoreau,"  says: 

"A  friend  who  walked  more  miles  with  Thoreau  than 
any  other,  has  made  a  record  of  his  purpose  in  walking, 
which  was  certainly  true  of  the  years  when  I  knew  him, 
and  must  have  been  so  always,  in  some  degree;  though 
when  he  and  his  brother  John  were  teaching  their  private 


school,  in  the  old  building  of  the  Concord  academy 
(which  Ellery  Charming  after  Thoreau 's  death  owned 
and  occupied  for  a  quarter-century  as  a  dwelling),  it 
was  Henry's  custom  to  take  his  pupils  out  walking  one 
day  in  the  week,  for  exercise  and  pleasure,  and  to  give 
them  a  taste  for  natural  history.    Thoreau 's  comrade 
says: 

"It  was  his  custom  to  go  abroad  a  portion  of  each 
day  in  the  year,  and  he  rarely  failed.  During  many  years 
he  used  the  afternoon  for  walking,  and  usually  set  forth 
about  half  past  2,  returning  at  half  past  5.    This  (three 
hours)  was  the  average  length  of  his  walk;  and,  as  he  got 
over  the  ground  rapidly,  if  desirable  (his  step  being  very 
long  for  so  short  a  man),  he  had  time  enough  to  visit  all 
the  ordinary  points  of  interest  in  his  neighborhood.    He 
did  not  walk  with  any  view  to  health,  or  exercise,  or 
amusement;  no,  the  walk,  with  him,  was  for  work. --It 
had  a  serious  purpose;  witness  the  30  volumes  of  Jour- 
nals left  by  him,  and  mostly  going  back  only  to  1850. 
Though  in  no  narrow  view,  he  was  a  naturalist;  and  the 
idea  he  conceived  was  this,  --Upon  a  small  territory, 
such  as  the  township  of  Concord,  some  30  square  miles, 
he  might  construct  a  chart  or  calendar,  which  should 
chronicle  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons  in  their  order, 
and  give  their  general  average  for  the  year.    This  was 
one  of  the  various  plans  he  had  in  mind  during  his  walks. 
His  habit  demanded  complete  accuracy,  the  utmost  fin- 
ish, and  that  nothing  should  be  taken  on  hearsay;  believ- 
ing that  Nature  would  only  so  in  perfection  be  reported. 
It  is  obvious  how  vast  a  work  this  was,  and  that  he  could 
only  have  completed  some  portion  of  it  in  a  long  lifetime. 
His  calendar  embraced  cold  and  heat,  rain  and  snow,  ice 
and  water;  he  had  his  gauges  on  the  river,  which  he  con- 
sulted winter  and  summer;  he  knew  the  temperature  of 
all  the  springs  in  the  town;  he  measured  the  snows  when 
remarkable.    All  unusual  changes  of  weather,  with  novel 
skies,  storms,  views,  found  places  in  his  notes. 

"This  analysis  involved  a  large  outlay  of  walking, 
and  long  continued  labor  of  detail,  --noting  the  flowering 
and  seeding  of  all  plants  (the  number  very  great);  when 
the  first  flowers  come  and  when  the  plant  ceases  to  flow- 
er, --together  with  kindred  labor  on  the  leaves.    Of  rare 
plants ,  many  of  which  occur  only  in  one  known  locality, 
a  careful  report  was  indispensable.    The  habits  of  ani- 
mals, the  arrival  and  departure  of  birds,  made  him  an- 
other column.    This  work  is  great  and  long-continued, 
and  can  only  be  performed  by  an  experienced  ornitholo- 
gist; the  record  must  be  of  years,  for  an  average.    It 
was  one  of  his  favorite  modes  to  divide  the  year  into  as 
many  seasons  as  possible;  herein  he  was  a  very  fine  ob- 
server, --his  names  for  the  changes  from  month  to  month 
are  admirable.    He  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  setting 
traps  for  catching  the  facts.    Few  objects  impressed  him 
more  than  the  form  of  birds,  and  a  few  of  his  felicitous 
touches  are  worth  citing.    He  speaks  of  a  gull  'pure  white, 
a  wave  of  foam  in  the  air,  --all  wing,  like  a  birch- scale.' 
He  mistook  two  white  ducks  for  'the  foaming  crest  of  a 
wave';  he  sees  a  small  duck  that  is  'all  neck  and  wings, 
--a  winged  rolling-pin",  snow- buntings  he  calls  'winged 
snowballs .'   The  flight  of  the  peetweet  gives  him  an  im- 
pression we  have  all  had,  but  who  has  thus  described  it? 
•Their  wings  appear  double  as  they  fly  by  you.'" 
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Many  have  noticed  this  felicity  of  description  in  Tho- 
reau,  but  few  can  have  known  by  what  unwearied  toil  he 
gathered  the  materials  for  his  fine  passages .    One  of 
these,  relating  an  incident  in  his  June  rambles  before 
I  ever  went  walking  with  him,  has  been  so  happily  illus- 
trated by  Mr,  Gleason,  the  amateur  photographer,  who 
has  most  intelligently  followed  in  Thoreau's  footsteps 
all  over  Concord,  that  two  photos,  combined,  have  been 
engraved  for  this  book .    It  describes  a  Redwing  and  her 
nest: 

"June  1,  1853.    A  redwing's  nest,  four  eggs,  low  in 
a  tuft  of  sedge  in  an  open  meadow.    What  Champollion 
can  translate  the  hieroglyphics  on  these  eggs?    It  is  al- 
ways writing  of  the  same  character,  though  much  diversi- 
fied .    While  the  bird  picks  up  the  material  and  lays  this 
egg,  who  determines  the  style  of  the  marking?    When  you 
approach,  away  dashes  the  dark  mother,  betraying  her 
nest,  and  then  chatters  her  anxiety  from  a  neighboring 
bush,  where  she  is  soon  joined  by  the  red -shouldered 
male,  who  comes  scolding  over  your  head,  chattering, 
and  uttering  a  sharp  'phe  phee-e.'" 

The  Transcript's  helpful  calendar  man  has  reminded 
us  that  45  years  ago,  at  this  early  December  season,  skat- 
ing on  the  Concord  river  had  begun;  and  Thoreau  was  mak- 
ing his  first  venture  for  that  year  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  'Texas"  house  which  he  and  his  father  built  up  the 
sluggish  stream,  past  the  "Clamshell  bend"  to  Fairhaven 
pond,  --where  in  good  winters  for  skating  he  was  wont  to 
meet  his  Worcester  disciples,  Harry  Blake  and  Theodore 
Brown,  as  they  came  skating  down  from  Saxonville,  --and 
then  to  escort  them  part  way  back  the  next  day  when  they 
returned  to  their  occupations  in  Worcester.    But  on  this 
one  day  in  1856,  Thoreau  was  skating  alone,  for  his  com- 
rade, Channing,  had  gone  to  live  in  New  Bedford,  and  Em- 
erson, who  sometimes  joined  in  a  skating  party  on  the  riv- 
er or  on  Walden  was  away  lecturing  at  the  West.    So,  De- 
cember 7,  the  poet-naturalist  made  his  way  up  the  river 
to  "Conantum,"  where  now  the  Misses  Williams  from  Rox- 
bury  have  bought  and  built  their  villa,  and  there,  sitting 
"Under  Lee's  cliff,  where  the  snow  is  melted,  amid  sere 
pennyroyal  and  frostbitten  catnip,"  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  an  Arctic  scene,   "and  saw  with  surprise  the 
pond,  a  dumb,  white  surface  of  ice  speckled  with  snow, 
just  as  so  many  winters  before  where  so  lately  were  laps- 
ing waves  or  smooth  reflecting  water.    It  seemed  as  if 
winter  had  come  without  any  interval  since  midsummer, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  see  it  flit  away  by  the  time  I  again 
looked  over  my  shoulder .    The  winters  come  now  as  fast 
as  snowflakes: 

It  was  summer, 

And  now  again  it  is  winter; 

Nature  loves  this  rhyme  so  well  that  she  never  tires  of 
repeating  it." 

Mr.  Gleason,  of  whom  I  wrote  you  in  the  summer, 
has  shown  in  his  art  this  lovely  winter  landscape,  of  which 
neither  Nature  nor  Thoreau  tired,  --and  one  plate  repre- 
sents this  very  snow  scene  on  Fairhaven  which  was  seen 
from  under  Lee's  cliff  that  day  in  1856.   But  if  you  would 


see  the  "Beautiful  Heifer"  of  Thoreau,  which  he  found  in 
a  Sudbury  hill-pasture  years  before,  and  in  an  early  au- 
tumn day,  --or  perhaps  her  mother,  with  the  map  of  Asia 
on  her  side,  you  must  look  at  the  Dutch  artist  Mauve's 
cow,  in  a  Beacon- street  parlor  and  the  illusion  will  be 
perfect.    The  passage  in  Thoreau's  journal  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  only  printed  in  Chan- 
ning's  rare  life  of  Thoreau,  which  time  and  a  Boston  fire 
soon  put  out  of  print.    Therefore  I  will  quote  the  best 
part  of  it: 

"One  more  confiding  heifer,  the  fairest  of  the  herd, 
did  by  degrees  approach,  as  if  to  take  some  morsel  from 
our  hands;  while  our  hearts  leaped  to  our  mouths  with  ex- 
pectation and  delight.    She  by  degrees  drew  near,  with 
her  fair  limbs  progressive,  making  pretence  of  brows- 
ing", nearer  and  nearer,  till  there  was  wafted  to  us  the 
bovine  fragrance,  --cream  of  all  the  dairies  that  ever 
were  or  will  be;  and  then  she  raised  her  gentle  muzzle 
toward  us,  and  snuffed  an  honest  recognition  within 
hand's  reach.    I  saw  it  was  possible  for  his  herd  to  in- 
spire with  love  the  herdsman .    She  was  as  delicately 
featured  as  a  hind .    Her  hide  was  mingled  white  and 
fawn  color,  and  on  her  muzzle's  tip  there  was  a  white 
spot  not  bigger  than  a  daisy;  and  on  her  side  turned 
toward  me  the  map  of  Asia  plain  to  see .    And  by  the 
kindred  spots  I  knew  her  mother,  more  sedate  and  ma- 
tronly, with  full-grown  bag;  and  on  her  sides  was  Asia 
great  and  small,  --the  plains  of  Tartary,  even  to  the 
pole;  while  on  her  daughter's  was  Asia  Minor.    She  was 
not  disposed  to  wanton  with  the  herdsman.    And  as  I 
walked  the  daughter  followed  me,  and  took  an  apple  from 
my  hand,  --and  seemed  to  care  more  for  the  hand  than 
the  apple.    So  innocent  a  face  I  have  rarely  seen  on  any 
creature,  --and  I  have  looked  in  the  face  of  many  heifers. 
She  smelled  as  sweet  as  the  clethra  blossom .    There 
was  no  sinister  expression;  and  for  horns,  --though  she 
had  them,  --they  were  so  well  disposed,  in  the  right 
place,  but  neither  up  nor  down,  I  do  not  now  remember 
she  had  any." 

Thoreau's  view  of  the  poverty  and  hard  work  of  the 
literary  man  was  well  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Horace 
Greeley.    He  said:    "Scholars  are  apt  to  think  them- 
selves privileged  to  complain,  as  if  their  lot  was  a  par- 
ticularly hard  one.    How  much  have  we  heard  of  knowl- 
edge under  difficulties,  --of  poets  starving  in  garrets, 
depending  on  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy,  and  finally  dy- 
ing mad!    It  is  time  that  men  sang  another  song.    There 
is  no  reason  why  the  scholar,  who  professes  to  be  a  lit- 
tle wiser  than  the  mass  of  men,  should  not  do  his  work 
in  the  dirt  occasionally,  and  by  means  of  his  superior 
wisdom  make  much  less  suffice  for  him .    A  wise  man 
will  not  be  unfortunate,  --how  then  would  you  know  but 
he  was  a  fool?"  During  my  acquaintance  with  Thoreau, 
as  before,  he  lived  up  to  his  principles  in  this  respect, 
though  he  was  then  able  to  treat  himself  a  little  more 
generously,  and  had  no  thought  of  retiring  into  the  woods 
again,  where  he  was  when  he  wrote  to  Greeley.    That 
experiment  had  answered  its  purpose,  --had  enabled  him 
quietly  to  collect  and  edit  one  book,  and  to  gather  the 
materials  for  the  second,  which  was  promised  when  the 
"Week"  was  given  to  the  few  readers  it  could  find  by 
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James  Munroe  in  1849.    Whoever  has  a  copy  of  that  rare 
first  edition,  now  selling  for  twenty  times  its  original 
price,  will  find  at  the  end  of  the  volume  this  announce- 
ment in  1849:    "Will  soon  be  published,  Walden,  or  Life 
in  the  Woods.    By  Henry  D.  Thoreau."   It  was  five  years 
before  this  rash  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  much  longer 
than  that  before  the  1000  copies  of  the  "Week"  were  all 
sold. 

In  spite  of  this  long  lack  of  worldly  success  as  an  au- 
thor, --and  Lowell  had  not  to  wait  half  so  long,  --Thoreau 
never  failed  to  find  the  outward  world  beautiful,  though  he 
had  some  hard  sentences  to  pass  on  the  men  and  women 
his  contemporaries .   Miss  Lilian  Whiting  finds  both  worlds 
beautiful,  --that  of  Nature  and  that  of  man;  and  has  pub- 
lished now  four  volumes  to  say  what  she  means  by  her  ti- 
tle,  "The  World  Beautiful  in  Books, "--which  is  her  fourth 
volume,  lately  published  by  Little  &  Brown.    It  is  a  guide 
to  good  reading  with  many  selections  from  her  favorite  au- 
thors; among  whom  it  is  plain  to  see  that  Emerson  stands 
at  the  head.    It  is  an  optimistic  work,  like  its  three  prede- 
cessors; but  in  literature  optimism  is  the  best  tone  of  mind 
for  enjoying  it.    Perhaps  this  injures  a  little  the  standard 
of  the  critic,  who  has  to  mingle  tartness  with  his  medica- 
ments, to  "cut  the  phlegm"  as  the  old  quacks  used  to  say; 
so  persistent  is  the  dulness  and  egotism  of  mankind.    But 
the  selections  and  comments  betoken  wide  reading  and  an 
ease  in  writing  which  comes  only  from  long  practice.    Lan- 
dor  takes  his  right  place  among  men  of  letters  and  poets  in 
this  volume;  and  Miss  Whiting  cites  from  his  conversations 
with  Kate  Field  a  weighty  sentence  about  Keats  and  Alfieri, 
sent  to  her  in  a  note: 

"Keats,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  poetry  was  stronger 
than  in  any  contemporary,  at  home  or  abroad,  delighted 
in  Hellenic  imagery  and  mythology,  displaying  them  ad- 
mirably; but  no  poet  came  nearer  than  Alfieri  to  the  he- 
roic, since  Virgil.    Disliking  as  I  do  prefaces  and  annota- 
tions, --excrescences  which  hang  loose  like  the  deciduous 
bark  on  a  plane-tree,  I  will  here  note  an  omission  of  mine 
on  Alfieri  in  the  'Imaginary  Conversations.'    The  words, 
'There  is  not  a  glimpse  of  poetry  in  his  tragedies'  should 
be,  as  written,   'There  is  not  an  extraneous  glimpse,'  etc." 

Here  it  may  be  noted  how  unjust  has  become  in  80 
years  the  reproach  flung  at  the  modern  Greeks  by  Byron 
in  "Don  Juan,"  when  he  made  the  Greek  minstrel  say  to 
his  countrymen,  -- 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse,  — 

They  only  are  but  mute 
To  sounds  that  echo  farther  west 
Than  your  sires'  islands  of  the  Blest. 

The  recent  riots  in  Athens ,  led  by  men  to  whom  Homer 
and  Anacreon  are  as  familiar  as  Shakespeare  and  Dr. 
Watts  to  us,  give  an  answer  to  this  taunt,  --which  was 
not  even  true  in  the  dismal  period  of  Turkish  domination. 


DATES  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  REGARD 
<\>      TO  THE  COMING  OF  W.  E.  CHANNING  TO 
LIVE  WITH  F.  B.  SANBORN 

Early  in  September,  1891,  William  Ellery  Channing, 
then  73  years  old,  was  suffering  from  an  illness  of  some 
weeks,  by  which  he  was  much  reduced  in  strength.    He 
was  living  alone  in  one  half  of  his  own  house  (formerly 
the  Concord  Academy,  and  afterwards  the  schoolhouse 
of  John  and  Henry  Thoreau,  where  they  had  a  private 
school)  on  Middle  St.  near  the  Fitchburg  Station  in  Con- 
cord; the  other  half  being  occupied  by  his  tenants,  two 
elderly  widows,  Mrs.  Lewis  Wetherbee  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Newton.    They  were  unable  to  care  for  him  proper- 
ly, as  they  had  done  when  he  was  well,  and  he  refused  to 
have  a  nurse.    Accordingly,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Sanborn  invited 
him  to  come  to  her  husband's  house  to  be  cared  for;  he 
accepted,  and  was  brought  there  in  a  carriage,  Sept.  8, 
1891 .    He  still  declined  to  have  a  nurse,  and  sent  away 
one  whom  Mr.  Sanborn  had  engaged.    Therefore  Mr. 
Sanborn  himself  acted  as  nurse,  putting  the  patient  to 
bed  and  waiting  on  him,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  S.  and  a 
servant,  until  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  give  some  thought 
to  his  affairs.    He  was  then  persuaded  to  sell  his  house, 
which  was  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Charles  Emerson,  who  has  since  repaired  it  and  lived 
there;  but  in  1901  removed  to  the  house  on  Elm  St.  built 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Emery.    It  then  became  necessary  to  re- 
move Mr.  Channing's  valuables  and  library  to  Mr.  San- 
born's house,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  S.  who  removed 
every  book  and  paper  with  his  own  hands,  for  greater 
caution.    Before  doing  this,  which  occupied  some  two 
weeks,  off  and  on,  Mr.  Channing  wrote  the  following 
memorandum  of  what  he  wished  particularly  cared  for: 
"Box  of  smoking  tobacco  (right  of  bookshelf);  pipe  on 
table.    Umbrellas,  canes;  cases  for  umbrell        Books 
under  the  bed  in  front  lower  room .    Books  on  mantel, 
front  room .    American  collection  of  woodcuts  (or  Eng- 
lish).   Same  collection  in  part  on  bookshelves  in  living 
room.    (Up  one  flight).    Some  in  front  upper  room. 
Medical  library  (very  valuable)  under  table  in  upper 
front  room.    Has  Hippocrates  in  7  volumes,  Littre's 
edition;  Copeland's  Medical  Dictionary,  3  vols      Lizar's 
folio  anatomic  plates,  and  the  like."    These  were  all 
brought  over  and  about  5,000  other  books  in  all,  for 
which  Mr.  S.  had  a  large  room  in  his  west  attic  shelved, 
and  placed  most  of  them  there.    But  some  Mr.  C.  de- 
sired in  his  own  room,  under  this  west  attic,  --a  N.W. 
chamber  with  open  fire. 

Since  then  Mr .  C .  has  bought  many  books  and  given 
away  some  500  volumes;  the  library  as  it  now  stands  he 
has  several  times  given  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  but  con- 
tinues to  use  it  as  his  own,  and  declines  to  sell  any  books 
from  it.    The  furniture  brought  over  was  mostly  so  poor 
that  it  was  advisable  to  sell  it,  and  Mr.  C.  so  directed. 
The  stoves  brought  $5.00;  the  other  articles  $9.53,  and 
.55  cents  were  found  in  a  purse,  --in  all,  $15.08. 
Furniture  was  bought  for  his  room  costing    9 .  00 
Leaving  a  net  sum  received,  $6.08 

No  charge  was  stipulated  for  board,  but  Mr.  Channing 
of  his  own  motion  paid  as  follows : 
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October      13,   '91,  $20.00 

October      17,  20.00 

December    5,     "  40.00 

From  "  12  to  February  2,  1892,  130.00 

Total,  $210.00 

This  was  at  the  rate  of  $8  a  week  for  the  22  weeks;  for  in 
addition  to  board  he  paid  in  that  sum  as  follows,  -- 


For  wood, 

$29.73 

For  doctor  and  medicines, 

4.40 

For  liquors, 

5.00 

"    washing, 

1.50 

"    sundries, 

3. 

Total, 

$44.26 

Deducting  the  surplus  on  furniture, 

6.08 

Leaves 

$38.18 

which,  deducted  from  $210,  leaves  $171.82  for  board,  or 
exactly  $7.81  per  week.    Since  then  the  rate  has  varied; 
for  the  87  weeks  of  1900-1901,  he  has  paid  in  all  $1,316, 
--of  which  about  $16  has  gone  for  clothing,  etc. ,  leaving 
the  average  weekly  board-rate  about  $15.    But  formerly 
he  paid  the  servant  about  $2  a  week,  which  now  has  to  be 
paid  by  Mr.  Sanborn;  so  that  the  actual  rate,  as  compared 
with  1891-2,  is  as  $13  to  $8.    No  charge  has  ever  been 
made  against  him,  and  he  has  paid  whatever  he  chose,  -- 
sometimes  paying  nothing  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks.    For 
the  first  five  years  all  his  payments  went  to  Mrs .  San- 
born, --amounting  to  $2,  000  at  least;  then,  for  3  years 
she  received  about  $250  a  year;  but  lately  much  less. 
This  was  not  at  his  request  by  any  means.    At  times  he 
has  been  seriously  ill,  requiring  much  care,  and  his  bills 
for  physician  and  nurse  and  medicines  have  been  paid  ei- 
ther by  F.B.S.  or  by  his  son,  Dr.  Channing. 
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THE  SCHOLAR  AS  MAN  OF  THE 

WORLD:  DR.  HOWE  AND  HIS 

TWO   COLLEGES 
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versity, Nov.  13,  1901, 
and  reported  in  the 
Brown  Daily  Herald  of 
Nov.  14.   The  MS.  may 
be  in  the  American  Anti- 
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Chapel   Address   by   Mr   Frank  B. 
Sanborn. 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  BRONSON  ALCOTT 

{From  his  own  sketch) 


Yesterday  morning  the  chapel 
service  was  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  one  ot  the 
most  famous  graduates  of  Brown, 
the  centennial  of  whose  birth  has 
just  been  celebrated  in  Boston.  An 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  a 
distinguished  philanthropist  and 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Charities.  In  introducing  Mr.  San- 
born, Dr.  Faunce  react  the  follow- 
ing telegram,  received  from  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  founded  by  Dr.  Howe: 

"The  graduates  and  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  send 
greetings  to  the  Alma  Mater  ot 
Dr.  Howe  at  his  centennial  anni- 
versary." 

Mr.  Sanborn,  in  an  able  and  well 
delivered  address,  told  how  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe  graduated  at 
Brown  in  the  class  of  182 1,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  from 
Harvard  three  years  later,  and  at 
once  entered  the  Greek  military 
service.  He  worked  hard  for 
Greece  in  her  war  with  Turkey, 
and  in  1827  became  surgeon-in- 
chief  to  the  Greek  fleet.  After  the 
war  was  over  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  relief  committee, 
Paris.  He  liked  philanthropic 
work,  and  in  1832  became  super- 
intendent of  Perkins  Institution. 
He  held  this  position  till  his  death 
in  1876.  Dr.  Howe  was  exceed- 
ingly well  known  in  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  philanthropic 
circles. 
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A  HARVARD  ASCETIC  —  EVANGELINUS  APOSTOLIDES 
[84]  SOPHOCLES. 

Had  I  known,  when  I  stood  on  the  snowy  summit  of  Pelion,  in 
March,  1893,  that  among  the  twenty  villages  dotting  the  sides  of  the 
long  Thessalian  range  which  carries  that  name  for  as  many  miles  wat 
Tsangarada,  the  birthplace  of  my  old  friend  and  sometime  instructor, 
Professor  Sophocles,  —  I  would  have  made  a  pilgrimage  of  reminiscence 
to  the  humble  cottage,  if  it  still  stands,  where  he  was  born  about  1800. 
Thessaly  was  then  under  Turkish  rule,  as  all  Greece  was,  and  how  the 
village  was  classed,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  now  it  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
deme  of  Myredion,  and,  by  the  last  Greek  census  (1896),  had  1716  of 
the  3293  inhabitants  of  that  mountain  deme,  sloping  down  to  its  seaport 
of  Tamoucliari,  which  had  but  eight  residents,  all  males,  and  presumably 
boatmen.  As  with  most  of  the  demes  on  Pelion,  a  majority  of  the 
dwellers  of  Tsangarada  are  women  and  girls ;  for  the  young  men  emi- 
grate to  the  thriving  city  of  Volo,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  males  are  in  an  excess  of  nearly  3000  out  of  a  total  of  16,000 ;  or 
else  they  go  farther  away,  as  young  Sophocles  did,  —  to  monasteries  or 
market-towns  in  other  countries.  His  village  gave  him  his  first  school- 
ing,—  for  nearly  all  these  twenty  odd  villages  on  Pelion  have  good 
schools, — and  one  of  them  which  I  visited — Portaria,  half  way  up  tho 
mountain  from  Volo  —  has  a  fine  large  graded  school,  in  three  depart- 
ments, whose  pupils  were  brought  together  early  in  the  morning,  to  sing 
to  us  in  the  great  hall  of  the  schoolhouse. 

Whether  Sophocles  then  went  west,  across  the  range  of  Pindus,  to  the 
high  school  of  Janna,  as  was  the  fashion  about  1820,  and  long  after- 
ward, I  cannot  say ;  but  he  found  himself  as  a  youth  in  the  monastery  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  and  afterwards  was  an  inmate  of  a  branch  convent  in  Cairo. 
But  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  migrated  still  farther,  —  to  America,  as 
many  young  Greeks  did  during  or  after  the  Revolution,  —  and  in  1829, 
while  Athens  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he  entered  as  Fresh- 
man at  Amherst  College,  probably  directed  thither  by  some  missionary. 
From  Amherst  he  found  his  way  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  —  but 
by  1842  had  received  an  appointment  as  Greek  tutor  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege ;  and  in  1847,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  fixed  himself  perma- 
nently in  Cambridge,  where  I  found  him  on  entering  college  in  1852.  I 
had  previously  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  Greek  grammar  t  while  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  Greek  by  myself  in  New  Hampshire,  and  had 
heard  tales  of  his  eccentricities  and  severities,  at  Exeter,  where  I  fin- 
ished my  fitting  for  the  Sophomore  Class,  in  the  early  summer  of  1852. 
Being  a  Sophomore,  I  did  not  immediately  come  under  his  instruction, 
but  one  of  the  first  college  songs  that  I  heard  —  perhaps  from  my  free- 
spoken  classmate,  Frank  Barlow  —  put  these  words  (to  a  familiar  tune) 
into  the  mouth  of  the  beardless,  dark-browed  tutor :  — 

"  I  'm  the  d — d  Apostolides, 

Black  in  heart  and  black  in  head  ; 
Pluto's  devil  sent  from  Hades,  — 
Sent  to  make  the  freshmen  dead." 

As  I  was  rooming  in  my  first  year  with  a  Freshman  (the  late  Jonathan 
Chapman,  of  the  Class  of  '56),  I  heard  much  of  the  Greek  tutor's  harsh- 
ness, and  was  quite  willing  to  see  him  caricatured. 

Accordingly,  when  young  Austin  Flint,  of  Buffalo,  son  of  a  distin- 
guished medical  professor  of  the  same  name,  —  and  now  himself  a  fa- 
mous doctor  and  professor  at  New  York,  —  made  a  drawing  of  the 
dreaded  tutor,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  fine  caricature,  and  was  really 
not  a  bad  portrait,  I  undertook  to  find  an  engraver  for  it,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Freshman  Class.  My  chum  had  put  the  matter  in  my  hands,  as 
I  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  picture-dealers  of  Boston.  I  therefore 
went  to  Mr.  N.  D.  Cotton,  who  sold  good  engravings  on  Tremont  Street, 
and  whose  shop  I  frequented ;  showed  him  the  drawing,  and  inquired 
who  was  the  best  lithographer  in  Boston.  He  made  answer  much  as 
follows :  "  The  best  engraver  of  any  kind  here,  now  that  John  Cheney 
no  longer  does  regular  work,  is  a  young  man,  not  much  known,  from 
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wished  to  learn  by  his  evident  interest  in  a  careful  pupiL  His  com- 
ments, like  those  of  Professor  Lane  in  the  Latin  recitations,  were  often 
sarcastic,  and  generally  dry  and  humorous.  His  term  for  Brunck  and 
others  who  had  tried  their  hands  at  emending  the  Ajax  was  "  Belgian 
paydants,"  and  his  interest  in  flowing  versions  which  suggested  a  pre- 
liminary canter  on  the  "  pony  "  was  of  the  very  slightest  His  marking 
for  recitations  must  have  been  capricious ;  but  I  had  a  fancy  that  I  lost 
nothing  at  his  hands  in  that  direction.  It  was  to  a  classmate  of  mine 
(and  I  dare  say  to  a  dozen  others)  that  he  made  the  apt  reply,  when 
S.  said,  "  I  don't  know,"  to  one  of  Sophocles's  puzzling  questions,  — 
"  R-ight,  —  nobody  knows." 

Long  after  we  left  college,  my  classmate,  G.  C.  Sawyer,  at  the  head 
of  a  high-class  school  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  wrote  to  Professor  Sophocles  on  a 
subject  of  increasing  interest,  then  and  ever  since,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing very  characteristic  reply :  — 

Cambridge  Febr.  6,  1872. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Sawyer.  —  My  Dear  Sir,  —  Too  ask  me  to  give  you  my  opin- 
ion as  to  the  influence  of  Egypt  upon  the  Hellenic  genius.  My  answer  is  that 
history  proper  has  to  do  with  events  and  causes,  not  with  opinion. 

Opinions  on  any  subject  are  in  general  resorted  to  by  idlers  and  ignora- 
muses ;  the  wise  never  deal  in  opinions  and  conjectures. 

French  roofs  are  beginning  to  be  fashionable  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College. 
Some  years  —  or  centuries  —  hence,  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  France  had  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  the  American  genius. 

Tour  old  friend, 

£.  A.  Sophocles. 

In  1853,  and  indeed,  during  the  whole  thirty-six  years,  more  or  less, 
after  he  took  his  permanent  place  in  the  Harvard  Faculty,  he  lived  by 
himself  in  the  west  entry  of  Holworthy,  and  there  cooked  and  spread  his 
frugal  meals,  amid  bis  lexicons  and  papers  and  college  exercise-books. 
We  used  to  smile  at  seeing  him  gravely  pacing  the  diagonal  paths  of  the 
College  Yard,  carrying  fruit  or  loaves,  or,  mayhap,  cheese,  beloved  of  the 
Greek  peasant,  tied  up  in  a  large  handkerchief.  He  had  even  then, 
I  think,  begun  his  poultry-fancying  diversion  of  breeding  and  feeding 
fowls  in  the  bass&cour  of  some  friend's  house,  not  far  from  the  College, 
—  at  first  at  Miss  Fay's,  I  believe,  and  afterwards  at  Mrs.  Winlock's, 
farther  away  from  his  ascetic  cell  in  Holworthy.  Whether  he  ever  did, 
I  cannot  say,  but  he  was  fully  qualified  to  write  an  essay  on  that  ob- 
scure subject,  the  breeding  of  cocks  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  more  cele- 
brated for  the  last  dozen  years  of  his  life,  as  the  underground  reservoir 
of  those  odd  or  lovely  figurines  that  have  given  us  new  ideas  of  the  uni- 
versality of  plastic  art  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  His  mind  was  itself 
best  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  those  interesting  terra-cottas ;  there 
was  eccentricity,  there  was  beauty,  there  was  faithful  workmanship,  — 
perhaps  of  the  artisan  rather  than  of  the  high  artist ;  but  above  all,  there 
was  a  keen  insight  into  the  graceful  and  grotesque,  the  ascetic,  and  the 
social  sides  of  human  nature.  Few  monks  have  been  more  faithful  to 
their  self-imposed  vow,  or  less  under  the  dominion  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, with  all  his  whims,  than  this  self-exiled  scholar  and  silent  bene- 
factor of  his  kind. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  '65. 

Concord. 


F.  B.  SANBORN,  I860,  JET  28 
(From  a  crayon  by  Miss  H.  Cheney) 
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which  distinctions  of  Time  and  Space  are  lost 
in  the  wide  prospect  of  Eternity  and  Immortality. 
Curiously  at  variance  with  this  is  the  play  upon 
words, — a  habit  which  he  never  outgrew;  xvhile 
his  wonderful  glances  at  outward  nature*,  always 
interpreted  symbolically  of  the  spiritual  life,  indi- 
cate how  early  and  intense  was  that  perception  of 
the  aspects  of  the  universe  which  first  (and  per- 
haps chiefly  still)  awakened  an  interest  in  Tho- 
rcau's  pages.  Characteristic,  too,  are  his  ecstasies 
concerning  Music,  of  which  he  was  ever  the  enthu- 
siastic votary.  Thus  in  a  passage  from  some  Jour- 
nal, cited  by  Ellery  Channing  in  his  rich  chaos  of 
selections  in  "  Thoreau  the  Poet-Naturalist,"  he 
says:  "  What  a  significant  comment  on  our  life  is 
"  the  least  strain  of  music/  Wlien  I  hear  music 
"  J  fear  no  danger;  I  am  invulnerable ;  I  see  no 
"foe;  I  am  related  to  the  earliest  times  and  the 
"latest.  I  hear  music  below;  it  washes  the  dust  off 
"  my  life,  and  everything  I  look  at.  The  field  of 
"  my  life  becomes  a  boundless  plain,  glorious  to 

"  tread,  with  no  death  or  disappointment  at  the  end 
"  of  it.  In  the  light  of  this  strain  there  is  no  Thou 
"  nor  I.  It  paints  the  landscape  suddenly;  it  is  at 
"  once  another  land, — the  abode  of  poetry." 

One  feels  in  this  whole  essay  the  spirit  of  youth, 
— its  confidence  in  itself,  its  haughty  scorn  for  the 
conventional  and  customary, — a  singular  blend- 
ing of  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  in  its 
tone  towards  other  men, — who  arc  at  once  the  dust 
of  the  earth  and  the  superiors  of  the  stars.  Youth 
never  forsook  Thoreau;  and  though  he  moderated 
the  peculiarities  of  this  essay,  he  never  quite  aban- 
doned them  in  his  later  writing. 

A  date  was  added  in  pencil  by  Thoreau  to  this 
manuscript,  which,  written  in  ink  and  wholly  in  his 
handwriting,  was  sent  to  Margaret  Fuller,  then 
editing  "  The  Dial,"  in  its  first  year.  Its  first  num- 
ber had  appeared  in  July,  1840,  and  contained 
two  contributions  by  Thoreau, — the  poem  "Sym- 
pathy" written  a  year  before,  and  a  short  essay 
on  Persius,  the  Stoic  satirist.  This  much  longer 


contribution  was  held  by  Miss  Fuller  until  De- 
cember 1, 1840,  and  finally  refused,  in  these  terms: 

"Last  night's  second  reading  only  confirms  my 
"  impression  from  the  first.  The  essay  is  rich  in 
"  thoughts,  and  I  should  be  pained  not  to  meet 
"it  again.  But  then,  the  thoughts  seem  to  me  so 
"  out  of  their  natural  order,  that  I  cannot  read 
"it  through  without  pain.  I  never  once  feel  myself 
"in  a  stream  of  thought,  but  seem  to  hear  the 
"grating  of  tools  on  the  mosaic.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
"Emerson  says,  that  essays  not  to  be  compared 
"with  this  have  found  their  way  into  '■The  Dial.' 
"But  then,  these  are  more  unassuming  in  their 
"  tone,  and  have  an  air  of  quiet  good-breeding, 
"which  induces  us  to  permit  their  presence.  Yours 
"  is  so  rugged  that  it  ought  to  be  commanding." 

It  appears,  then,  that  Emerson  desired  its  pub- 
lication; yet,  when  it  came  into  his  hands  fit  seems 
never  to  have  been  returned  to  Thoreau),  he  did 
not  insert  it  in  "The  Dial"  when  its  sole  editor; 
and  from  him  it  came  to  me,  long  after  Thoreau  s 
death.  What  Miss  Fuller  says  of  it  had  much 
truth,  and  so  had  her  remarks  on  Thoreau's 
genius  in  a  letter  written  some  months  later: 

"He  is  healthful,  rare,  of  open  eye,  ready  hand 

"  and  noble  scope.  He  sets  no  limits  to  his  life,  nor 
"  to  the  invasions  of  Nature;  he  is  not  wilfully 
"pragmatical,  ascetic  or  fantastical.  But  .  .  . 
"  thought  lies  too  detached;  truth  is  seen  too  nmch 
"  in  detail;  there  is  a  want  of  fluent  music." 

I  find  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  pen- 
ciUings  evidently  by  Miss  Fuller,  saying  of  par- 
ticular sentences,  "Good,"  "bella,"  etc.  There  are 
also  a  Jialf-dozen  pencil  corrections  in  Thoreau's 
hand,  which  I  have  followed  in  copying. 

F.  B.  S. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INTRODUCTION" 


[FTER  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  with  the 
approval  of  the  poet,  though  without 
his  active  cooperation,  and  while  the 
earlier  poems  were  copying  for  its 
pages,  he  fell  ill,  at  the  age  of  a  little  more  than 
eighty-three,  and,  with  a  confinement  to  his  north- 
western chamber  of  but  three  weeks,  passed  from 
earth,  with  little  suffering  and  no  struggle— too 
soon  to  give  his  friends  the  publishers  the  pleasure 
of  showing  him  this  completed  book.  Yet  this  sad 
fact  releases  the  editor  from  those  restrictions  of 
delicacy  that  would  otherwise  have  checked  his  pen 
in  writing  the  short  biography  which  so  secluded 
a  poet  must  need  in  coming  before  the  grandcnil- 
dren  of  those  who  first  welcomed  his  verses,  in  the 
years  before  1840. 

William  Ellery  Channing  was  born  in  Bedford 
Street,  Boston,  a  few  rods  from  the  birthplace  of 
Waldo  Emerson,  November  29,  1818.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  an  eminent  Boston 
physician,  and  of  his  first  wife,  Barbara  Perkins, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Gardiner  Perkins,  grand- 
daughter of  Stephen  Higginson,  and  niece  of  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  long  the  typical  merchant 
prince  of  Boston.  His  mother  dying  early,  Ellery 
was  brought  up  for  some  years  by  his  great-aunt 
Mrs.  Bennett  Forbes  of  Milton,  mother  of  John  M. 
Forbes,  a  later  merchant  prince  of  Boston.  At  an 
age  earlier  than  boys  usually  go  to  such  a  school  he 
was  sent  a  hundred  miles  from  home  to  the  famous 
Round  Hill  School  of  Dr.  Cogswell  and  George  Ban- 
croft (the  future  historian)  at  Northampton,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  among  boys  generally  much 
older  than  himself,  of  whom  the  historian  Motley 
and  Thomas  Gold  Appleton  may  be  specially 
named.  He  completed  his  preparation  for  Har- 
vard at  the  Boston  schools,  where  the  late  William 
Maxwell  Evarts  and  the  celebrated  surgeon  Henry 
Bigelow  were  his  companions ;  but  studied  for  a 
time  in  the  private  school  of  Mr.  Hubbard  in  Brook- 
line,  where  for  a  few  weeks  in  1831  Charles  Sumner 
was  one  of  his  teachers.  Entering  at  Harvard  in 
the  summer  of  1834,  a  year  after  Henry  Thoreau, 
and  in  the  same  class  with  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
his  own  distant  cousin  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Ellery 
Chauning  remained  only  a  few  months,  and  never 
rejoined  his  class.  He  spent  much  time  at  this 
period  among  his  relatives  and  acquaintances  at 
the  romantic  farm-house  known  as  Curzon's  Mill, 
i  n  the  angle  formed  by  the  Merrimac  and  its  slen- 
der tributary  the  Artichoke  River,  four  miles  west 
of  Newburyport ;  and  this  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
his  in  after  years.  Some  of  his  early  poems,  printed 
by  Emerson  in  1840,  describe  the  scenery  of  that 
region— particularly  The  River. 


His  earliest  poem  to  be  printed,  however,  came 
out  in  the  New  England  Magazine  of  October,  1835, 
before  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  having  been  sent  by  a  friend  to  Park 
Benjamin,  then  editing  that  Boston  monthly.  This 
poem,  The  Spider,  in  a  favorite  metre  of  Emerson's, 
appeared  in  Channing's  first  series  of  poems  in  1843, 
and  was  one  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  which 
Lowell  brought  against  Channing  and  Thoreau  in 
his  Fable  for  Critics.  There  is  in  it  a  remarkable 
vein  of  thought,  glance  of  observation,  and  easy 
mastery  of  verse,  which  promised  much  for  the 
maturity  of  so  felicitous  an  author.  Its  publication 
in  the  last  volume  of  this  early  Boston  monthly 
(whose  editor,  Park  Benjamin,  in  the  following  year 
transformed  it  into  the  American  Montldy  Maga- 
zine, issued  in  New  York)  brought  Channing  into 
the  company  of  an  older  and  more  successful  writer, 
Hawthorne.  In  that  final  issue  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  Hawthorne  had  four  tales  and  sketches, 
—The  Old  Maid  in  the  Winding-sheet,  The  Vision  of 
the  Fountain,  and  The  Devil  in  Manuscript,  besides  an 
account  of  the  White  Mountains  and  of  canal-boat- 
ing. But  there  was  no  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
cluse Hawthorne  until  he  married  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Old  Manse,  where  he  and  Channing 
became  close  friends. 

The  Spider,  when  included  by  his  friend  Samuel 
Gray  Ward  in  Channing's  first  series  of  poems 
(1843),  varied  but  little  from  its  first  form,  though 
shortened  slightly.  When,  four  years  later,  Emer- 
son's first  collection  of  poems  came  out,  the  resem- 
blance in  form  of  Channing's  Spider  to  a  favorite 
metre  of  Emerson  led  people  to  say  that  Channing 
had  imitated  Emerson's  Humblebce,  though  in  fact 
his  poem  was  written  and  printed  before  a  line  of 
Emerson's  verse  had  attracted  notice. 

As  the  work  of  a  boy  this  poem  is  remarkable, 
and  has  a  finish  and  melody  which  many  of  Chan- 
ning's later  verses  lack.  It  appeared  in  the  Boston 
monthly  in  this  form : 

Habitant  of  castle  gray, 
Creeping  thing  in  sober  way, 
Visible  sage  mechanician, 
Skilfulest  arithmetician  j 
Aged  animal  at  birth, 
Wanting  joy  and  idle  mirth, 
Clothed  in  famous  tunic  old, 
Vestments  black,  of  many  a  fold, 
Spotted  mightily  with  gold ; 
Weaving,  spinning  in  the  sun 
Since  the  world  its  course  has  run. 
Creation  beautiful  in  art, 
Of  God's  providence  a  part ! 
What  if  none  will  look  at  thee, 
Sighing  for  the  humming  bee, 
Or  great  moth  with  heavenly  wings, 
Or  the  nightingale  who  sings  t 
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Curious  spicier !  thou  'rt  to  me 
Of  a  mighty  family. 


Tender  of  a  mystic  loom, 
Spinning  in  my  silent  room 
Canopy  that  haply  vies 
With  the  mortal  fabric  wise 
Everlasting  procreator ! 
Ne'er  was  such  a  generator. 


Adam  wondered  at  thy  skill 

And  thy  persevering  will, 

That  continueth  to  spin, 

Caring  not  a  yellow  pin 

For  the  mortal's  dire  confusion : 

Sager  in  profound  conclusion 

Than  astronomer  at  night 

"When  he  brings  new  worlds  to  light. 

Heaven  has  furnished  thee  with  tools 

Such  as  ne'er  a  heap  of  fools 

Have,  by  dint  of  sweat  and  pain, 

Made  for  use— and  made  in  vain. 

When  mild  breeze  is  hither  straying, 
Sweetest  music  kindly  playing, 
Eaising  high  the  whispering  leaves 
And  the  covering  of  the  sheaves, 
Thou  art  rocking,  airy  thing  ! 
Like  a  proud,  exalted  king  : 
Conqueror  thou  surely  art, 
And  majestical  of  heart. 

There  are  times  of  loneliness 
When  a  living  thing  we  bless— 
Times  of  miserable  sin, 
Cold  without  and  dark  within : 
Then,  old  spider,  haply  I 
Seek  thy  busy  factory ; 
Always  finding  thee  at  home, 
Too  forecasting  e'er  to  roam. 
So  we  sit  and  spin  together, 
In  the  gayest,  gloomiest  weather. 

nere,  in  the  volume  of  1843,  the  poem  ends ;  but 
in  the  magazine  it  ran  on  thus : 

Friends  that  come  and  go  away 
Now  and  then  amuse  a  day, 
But,  for  all  sad  times,  gay  seasons, 
And  intelligible  reasons, 
Comrades,  spinning  in  the  sun, 
We  will  this  existence  run ; 
Brothers  we,  by  God  connected, 
Ne'er  with  bitterness  infected ; 
So,  when  ends  this  mortal  life, 
We,  with  joy  and  goodness  rife, 
Shall  wing  the  air  to  happiness 
And  everlasting  blessedness. 


The  success  of  this  early  poem  seems  to  have 
fixed  Ellery  Channing's  determination  to  devote 
himself  to  literature  in  the  poetic  form.  In  1847, 
when,  without  an  outward  vocation,  a  place  was 
offered  him  as  journalist  in  a  well-established  Boston 
newspaper,  he  declined  it  without  hesitation,  say- 
ing to  a  friend  in  Coucord  :  "I  told  them  that,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  would  never  desert  the  Muse 
any  more,  place  or  no  place,  poor  or  rich ;  that  1 
would  stick  fast  to  her ;  and  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  professional  poet  left.  Twelve  years  it 
has  cost  me  to  get  here,  and  what  remains  shall  go 
the  same  road."  By  this  calculation  he  had  begun 
to  count  himself  a  professional  poet  as  early  as 
1835. 

In  the  meantime  he  neglected  few  opportunities 
to  gain  that  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  human 
conditions  which  every  poet  needs.  It  may  have 
been  the  mere  restlessness  of  youth,  and  the  moods 
of  a  character  essentially  capricious,  which  first 
kept  him  from  settling  down  to  any  of  the  custom- 
ary pursuits  of  Bostonians  in  his  inherited  station 
of  life  ;  but  it  was  a  poetic  instinct  which  drew  him 
to  the  wild  and  lovely  aspects  of  Nature  and  the 
abodes  of  unconventional  men.  As  a  youth  he  was 
familiar  with  the  mountain  scenery  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  with  the  solitudes  of  the  sea-coast  and  the 
capes ;  and  he  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  places 
remote  from  the  haunts  of  men  or  even  the  fre- 
quent visitation  of  tourists.  Traces  of  this  outdoor 
life  appear  everywhere  in  his  verse,  as  does  his 
early  bent  toward  the  life  of  a  painter— a  tendency 
encouraged  by  his  intimacy  with  Washington  All- 
ston,  who  had  married  his  aunt  Miss  Channing,  and, 
after  her  death,  had  wedded  a  distant  cousin  of  his 
through  the  Ellerys,  Miss  Dana  of  Cambridge.  It 
was  also  heightened  by  his  early  friendship  for  Mr. 
Ward,  in  whom  the  artistic  instinct  was  very  strong. 

The  next  poem  which  I  find  dated  among  his 
papers  is  one  that  I  published  for  him  in  the  Boston 
Commonwealth  in  1863  under  the  title  of  Netobury 
Hills,  but  which  was  written  in  1836,  and  then  called 
By  field  Sills— Byfield  being  a  district  in  Old  New- 
bury (not  yet  Newburyport),  within  easy  reach  of 
Curzon's  Mill  and  the  Artichoke  stream.  The  two 
charming  poems  relating  to  this  stream,  The  River 
and  Isabel,  date  back  to  1836-37  ;  and,,indeed,  many 
of  the  verses  in  the  collection  of  1840  must  have 
been  written  before  the  poet  migrated  to  northern 
Illinois  in  1839.  He  settled  with  a  friend,  Joseph 
Dwight,  a  cousin  of  his  Berkshire  kinsmen  the 
Scdgewicks,  in  McHenry  County,  west  of  Lake 
County  and  bordering  on  the  rolling  prairies  of 
Wisconsin ;  and  there,  after  testing  the  solitude 
of  the  country,  he  bought  a  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  what  was  then  Hartland  township, 
four  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Woodstock— of 
which  eighty  acres  was  woodland.  The  seller  was 
Franklin  Griffing,  the  date  of  purchase  was  Novem- 
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ber  J),  1839,  and  it  was  sold  by  tbe  young  pioneer 
to  Pliny  Hayward,  a  Massachusetts  man,  October 
22,  1840 ;  soon  after  which  the  poet  took  up  his 
abode  for  a  year  or  two  in  Cincinnati,  where  his 
maternal  uncle  Rev.  James  H.  Perkins  had  a  parish 
for  a  few  years.  There  Mr.  Channing  taught  pupils 
and  studied  law— the  latter  in  a  desultory  way,  as 
he  had  studied  medicine  with  his  father  in  Boston. 
But  he  made  many  friends  in  Cincinnati,— forming 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Longworth,  Blackwell,  and 
Cranch  families,  and  many  more,— wrote  for  the 
newspapers  (as  he  had  done  in  Boston  before 
going  West),  and  enjoyed  the  agreeable  society. 
There  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Ellen  Fuller,  a 
younger  sister  of  Margaret  the  sibylline,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  the  autumn  of  1842— having  in  the 
meantime  become  one  of  the  regular  contributors 
to  the  Dial  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Emerson,  and  George 
Ripley.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  he  returned  to 
the  East  he  sought,  after  a  brief  residence  in  Cam- 
bridge near  his  uncle  Professor  Edward  Channing, 
and  his  cousins  the  Danas,  to  establish  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Emerson.  Writing  to  him  years 
afterward,  Ellery  Channing  said  : 

I  have  but  one  reason  for  settling  in  one  place 
in  America :  it  is  because  you  are  there.     I  not 
only  have  no  preference  for  any  place,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  be  able  to  settle  upon 
any  place  if  you  were  not  living.     I  came  to 
Concord  attracted  by  you,  because  your  mind, 
your  talents,  your  cultivation,  are  superior  to 
those  of  anv  man  I  know,  living  or  dead.     I 
incline  to  go  where  the  man  is,  or  where  the  men 
are,  just  as  naturally  as  I  should  sit  by  the  fire 
in  the  winter.     The  men  are  the  fire  in  this 
great  winter  of  humanity. 
At  his  first  residence  in  Concord,  where  he  had 
visited  Emerson  before,  Ellery  Channing  established 
himself  in  a  cottage  on  the  Cambridge  turnpike, 
almost  adjoining  the  estate  of  Emerson,  and  there 
he  was  living  when  his  intimate  friend  Ward  as- 
sumed the  cost  of  printing  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1843.     Most  of  the  verses 
in  this  book  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  had 
been  written  some  years  earlier;  some  of  them, 
like   the  Song    of  the  Earth-Spirit,  were  parts   of 
longer  poems ;  others  had  been  printed  in  the  Dial. 
Before  July,  1840,  when  the  first  quarterly  num- 
ber of  the  Dial  was  issued,  his  friends  had  placed  in 
Emerson's  hands  a  collection  of  Channing's  early 
poems,  a  list  of  which,  from  his  own  early  handwrit- 
ing, follows.    I  have  indicated  which  of  them  have 
not  been  printed,  so  far  as  known,  up  to  this  time, 
when  a  few  of  those  unpublished  appear  in  this 
volume. 


Life.     (Unprinted.) 

The  Island. 

Gifts. 

A  Song  of  Winter.  (Un- 
printed.) 

The  Helmsman.  (Unprinted.) 

Disappointment.  (Unprinted.) 

The  Poor  Man. 

Dreaming.  (Printed,  with 
new  verse.) 

Song.     (Unprinted.) 

On  Receiving  Some  Drawings. 

Written  the  Evening  of  a  No- 
vember Day. 

Restlessness.     (Unprinted.) 

The  Miner's  Art.  (Unprinted.) 

A  Lament.     (Unprinted.) 

Thoughts. 

Early  Winter.    (Unprinted.) 

To  S.  G.  Ward.    (Unprinted.) 

The  Stars. 

Death. 

Ambition.     (Unprintod.) 

A  Poet's  Love. 


A  Village  Hymn.  (Unprinted.) 

The  Lover's  Song. 

Characters.     (Unprintod.) 

Past.     (Unprinted.) 

The  Convent.     (Unprinted.) 

The  Bell  Striketh  the  Hour. 
(Unprinted.) 

Autumn. 

The  Niagara  Fall. 

Dirgo.  (Printed  as  "Mem- 
ory.") 

After  Life.     (Unprinted.) 

Song.     (Printed  much  later.) 

To  . 

Willingness.     (Unprinted.) 

A  Prayer.     (Unprinted.) 

The  Beach.     (Unprinted.) 

Song.     (Unprinted.) 

The  River. 

One  Abandoned  by  her  Lover. 
(Unprinted.) 

The  Storm.     (Unprinted.) 

A  Storm.     (Unprintod.) 

Sonnets.     (Two  unprinted.) 


Sunday  Poom.    (Nine  parts, 

8  pages.) 
A  Song  of  Spring. 
Alck.   (Printed  as  "Arab 

Song.") 


Sea-Song. 

Our  Birthdays. 

For  a  Wood  Scene  in  Winter. 

The  Harbor.     (Unprinted.) 

October. 


After  reading  these  poems  in  manuscript,  Emerson 
wrote  an  essay  for  the  October  Dial  (1840)  on  New 
Poetry,  in  which  he  published  several  of  Channing's 
pieces,  with  these  introductory  comments  : 

We  have  fancied  that  we  drew  greater  pleas- 
ure from  some  manuscript  verses  than  from 
printed  ones  of  equal  talent,  .tor  there  was 
herein  the  charm  of  character ;  they  were  con- 
fessions ;  and  the  faults,  the  imperfect  parts,  the 
fragmentary  verses,  the  halting  rhymes,  had  a 
worth  beyond  that  of  a  high  finish.  They  testi- 
fied that  the  writer  was  more  man  than  artist, 
more  earnest  than  vain ;  that  the  thought  was 
too  sweet  and  sacred  to  him  than  that  he  should 
suffer  his  ears  to  hear  or  his  eyes  to  see  a  super- 
ficial defect  in  the  expression.  If  poetry  of  this 
kind  has  merit,  we  conceive  that  the  prescrip- 
tion which  demands  a  rhythmical  polish  may  be 
easily  set  aside ;  and  when  a  writer  has  out- 
grown the  state  of  thought  which  produced  the 
poem,  the  interest  of  letters  is  served  by  publish- 
ing it  imperfect,  as  we  preserve  studies,  torsos, 
and  blocked  statues  of  the  great  masters. 

Here  is  poetry  which  asks  no  aid  of  magni- 
tude or  number,  of  blood  or  crime,  but  finds 
theatre  enough  in  the  first  field  or  brookside, 
breadth  and  depth  enough  in  the  flow  of  its  own 
thought.  Here  is  self-repose  which  to  our  mind 
is  stabler  than  the  Pyramids.  Here  is  self-respect 
which  leads  a  man  to  date  from  his  own  heart 
more  proudly  than  from  Rome.  Here  is  love 
which  sees  through  surface  and  adores  the  gentle 
nature  and  not  the  costume.  Here  is  the  good 
wise  heart  which  sees  that  the  end  of  culture  is 
strength  and  cheerfulness.  Here  is  poetry  more 
purely  intellectual  than  any  American  verses 
we  have  yet  seen,  distinguished  from  all  com- 
petition by  two  merits— the  fineness  of  percep- 
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tion,  and  the  poet's  trust  in  his  own  genius 
to  that  degree  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all 
conventional  imagery.  The  writer  was  not 
afraid  to  write  ill ;  he  had  a  great  meaning  too 
much  at  heart  to  stand  for  trifles,  and  wrote 
lordly  for  his  peers  alone. 

A  whole  generation  later,  in  1871,  when  I  carried 
him  the  manuscript  of  Channing's  Wanderer,  whose 
title  I  had  suggested,  and  procured  from  Emerson 
a  preface  to  this  fifth  volume  of  his  friend's  poetry, 
he  confirmed  his  early  verdict  with  even  stronger 
praise,  saying : 

Here  is  Hamlet  in  the  fields,  with  never  a 
thought  to  waste  even  on  Horatio's  opinion  of 
his  sallies.  Plainly  the  author  is  a  man  of  large 
reading  in  a  wide  variety  of  studies ;  but  his 
books  have  not  tamed  his  invincible  personality. 
His  interest  in  nature  is  not  pedantic,  much  less 
culinary— but  insatiably  curious  of  the  hint  it 
gives  of  its  cause,  and  its  relation  to  man.  All 
his  use  of  it  is  free  and  searching.  This  book 
requires  a  good  reader,  a  lover  and  inauirer  of 
nature ;  and  such  a  one  will  find  himself  re- 
warded. If  there  is  neglect  of  conventional 
ornament  and  correct  finish  which  even  looks  a 
little  studied,— as  if  the  poet  crippled  his  pen- 
tameters to  challenge  notice  of  a  subtler  melody, 
—yet  here  are  strokes  of  skill  which  recall  the 
great  masters.  Here  is  the  mountain  truly  pic- 
tured :  the  upland  day,  the  upland  night,  the 
perpetual  home  of  the  wind ;  every  hint  of  the 
primeval  agencies  noted,  and  the  thoughts  which 
these  bring  to  youth  and  to  maturity.  The  book 
is  written  to  himself— is  his  forest  or  street  ex- 
perience, the  record  of  his  moods,  fancies,  ob- 
servations, and  studies,  and  will  interest  good 
readers  as  such.  He  will  write,— as  he  has  ever 
written,— whether  he  has  readers  or  not.  But 
his  poems  have  to  me  and  others  an  exceptional 
value  for  this  reason :  we  have  not  been  con- 
sidered in  their  composition,  but  either  defied 
or  forgotten ;  and  therefore  we  consult  them 
freely  as  photographs. 

The  sentences  of  this  matchless  critic  have  here 
been  brought  together  because  they  touch  their 
subject  with  so  fine  and  so  generous  an  apprecia- 
tion ;  but  between  the  portfolio  of  1840  and  the  sheets 
of  The  Wanderer  there  was  intercalated  a  long  suc- 
cession of  experiences  and  poetic  endeavors.  In 
1847  Channing  published  a  second,  series  of  poems ; 
in  1849  a  third,  entitled  The  Woodman;  in  1858  a 
single  poem,  precursor  of  Tlie  Wanderer,  which  he 
called  Near  Home,  though  it  described  two  of  his 
dearest  haunts—  the  Concord  woods  and  river-mead- 
ows, and  the  Atlantic  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  at  intervals  occasional  poems  for  special  events 


—the  consecration  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery, 
the  funeral  of  Henry  Thoreau,  the  centenary  of 
Bronson  Alcott's  native  town  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  birthdays  and  weddings  of  his  near  friends.  In 
1873  he  revised  and  enlarged  an  earlier-written 
biography  of  Thoreau,  and  published  it  with  Memo- 
rial Verses  annexed.  To  most  of  these  volumes  and 
brochures  the  public  paid  very  slight  attention ; 
the  copies  were  returned  on  his  hands  unsold,  like 
the  greater  part  of  Thoreau's  first  edition  of  the 
Week ;  nor  did  he  attempt,  as  Thoreau  did,  to  amend 
their  sale  by  dealing  in  them  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  philosophically  cut  up  the  unbound  sheets 
of  his  Conversations  in  Rome  (1847),  and  upon  their 
blank  spaces  wrote  those  remarkable  poems  de- 
scribing Cape  Cod,  and  afterward  his  life  of  Thoreau. 
This  was  not  exactly  seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk,  which  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews ;  nor  was  it 
making  one  hand  wash  the  other,  according  to  our 
proverb  :  but  it  was  something  between  the  two. 

Quite  as  varied  were  his  worldly  experiences. 
In  1844  he  was  induced  to  go  to  .New  l  otk.  and  help 
1  lorace  Greeley,  George  Ripley,  and  Margaret  Fuller 
edit  the  Tribune;  in  1845  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
H  Mediterranean  packet  and  spent  a  few  months  in 
France  and  Italy.  In  the  years  folio  ;ring  his  unsuc- 
cessful volumes  of  verse  he  tried  his  fortune  at 
lecturing  in  half  a  dozen  New  England  cities  and 
towns— Boston,  Providence,  Plymouth,  Worcester, 
etc.  He  joined  Thoreau  in  some  of  his  tours — 
among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  along  Cape  Cod,  in  some 
New  Hampshire  rambles,  and  through  French  Can- 
ada. Earlier,  during  Hawthorne's  abode  in  the  Old 
Manse,  which  his  genius  immortalized,  Channing 
took  him  on  excursions  in  Thoreau's  Merrimac  boat 
upon  the  Concord  and  the  Assabet  rivers,  and  in 
many  a  walk  to  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty. 

Thoreau  himself  had  early  become  intimate  with 
his  new  neighbor,  read  the  poems  of  1843  with 
appreciation,  and  wrote  from  Staten  Island  to 
Emerson,  in  May  of  that  year :  "Tell  Channing  I 
saw  a  man  buy  a  copy  at  Little  &  Brown's  ;  he  may 
have  been  a  virtuoso,  but  we  will  give  him  the 
credit."  And  again,  in  July  :  "Tell  him  to  remain 
at  least  long  enough  to  establish  Concord's  right  and 
interest  iu  him.  I  was  beginning  to  know  the 
man."  Indeed,  Channing  did  remain  in  Concord, 
with  occasional  absences,  until  he  had  seen  the 
funerals  of  all  his  literary  friends  of  the  earlier 
period :  xnoreau's  in  1862,  Hawthorne's  in  1864, 
Mrs.  Ripley's  in  1867,  Emerson's  in  1882,  and  Al- 
cott's and  Louisa's  in  1888. 

Thoreau,  who  had  quoted  his  verses  in  the  Week, 
and  again  in  Walden  (in  1854),  had  this  to  say  of 
Channing  in  that  most  popular  of  his  volumes : 

The  one  who  came  from  farthest  to  my  lodge, 
through  deepest  snows  and  most  dismal  tem- 
pests, was  a  poet.  A  farmer,  a  hunter,  a  soldier, 
a  reporter,  even  a  philosopher,  may  be  daunted, 
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but  nothing  can  deter  a  poet,  for  he  is  actuated 
by  pure  love.  Who  can  predict  his  coinings  and 
goingst  His  business  calls  him  out  at  all  hours, 
even  when  doctors  sleep.  We  made  that  small 
house  ring  with  boisterous  mirth  and  resound 
with  the  murmur  of  much  sober  talk.  At  suit- 
able intervals  there  were  regular  salutes  of  laugh- 
ter, which  might  have  been  referred  indiffer- 
ently to  the  last  uttered  or  the  forthcoming  jest. 

This  implies  what  has  been  the  constant  fact  of 
Ellery  Channing's  life,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy 
shadowed  forth  in  his  verse— a  lively  and  humorous 
turn  of  mind,  with  sallies  of  merriment,  which  dis- 
tinguish his  letters  as  much  as  his  conversation— 
perhaps  more.  He  did  not  spare  his  friends  in  his 
grotesque  observations,  and,  in  spite  of  his  respect 
and  admiration  for  Bronson  Alcott,  could  not  help 
satirizing  him.  Thus  in  November,  1847,  after 
Emerson  had  sailed  for  England,  and  Thoreau  had 
migrated  from  his  Walden  lodge  to  take  Emerson's 
place  in  the  household,  Channing  wrote  to  his  absent 
friend  thus  concerning  the  celebrated  arbor  or  gar- 
den cell  which  Alcott,  with  much  labor  and  good 
taste,  was  building  on  Emerson's  lawn  : 

Now  for  the  summer-house,  that  all-impor- 
tant feature.  You  know  to  what  I  refer— the 
chapel  of  ease  which  our  great  philosopher  is 
ercctiug  on  the  lawn  ;  is  erecting  and  has  been 
erecting.  There  it  is,  or  the  idea  of  it.  This 
eternal  pancake,  which  not  even  the  all-power- 
ful rays  of  the  Alcott  sun  have  quite  baked,  has 
finally  drawn  on  its  double  nightcap.  First  a 
wickerwork  skull ;  then  a  head  of  moss,  affirmed 
by  those  who  have  seen  it  to  be  admirable ; 
lastly,  a  straw  nightcap.  Even  the  thermometer 
at  sixteen  below  zero  cannot  pinch  its  ears.  In 
other  words,  the  building  of  this  microscopic 
Cathedral  of  Cologne  realizes  eternity.  Tan- 
talus's occupation  's  gone.  Our  ancient  has  his 
meals  brought  there,  works  from  morning  till 
night,  and  dreams  (so  Mrs.  A.  affirms)  about  this 
Tom  Thumb  of  a  St.  Peter's. 

Between  Emerson's  return  home  in  1848  and  my 

arrival  in  Concord  early  in  1855,  a  plan  had  been 

formed  for  a  combined  series  of  walks  and  talks,  in 

which  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Channing,  and  perhaps 

Alcott,  were  to  take  part,  and  a  volume  made  up 

I    from  them  which  Channing  was  to  edit.    It  in- 

\   volved  copying  from  the  journals  of  these  intimate 

i    friends,  as  well  as  actual  conversations  reported  by 

1    Channing ;  and  was  faithfully  elaborated  by  him  into 

1    the  form  of  a  book,  to  be  published  with  or  without 

the  names  of  the  talkers,  as  might  be  judged  best. 

I   The  plan  was  never  carried  out ;  but  a  dozen  years 

later,  or  nearer  twenty,  when  printing  his  life  of 

!   Thoreau,  Channing  inserted  therein  some  pages 

from    this   manuscript,    including   passages   from 

Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  journals,  and  even  a  few 


verses  of  Emerson's  which  had  not  elsewhere  been 
printed  at  that  time. 

Few  of  our  authors  have  ever  written  on  so  per- 
sistently with  so  little  evidence  of  popular  approval. 
His  only  really  popular  book  was  his  life  of  Thoreau, 
published  in  1873,  thirty  years  after  the  venture  of 
his  first  volume  of  verse,  which  was  made  up  in 
part  from  his  contributions  to  the  Dial,  where 
Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  welcomed  him  as  a 
contributor  before  he  was  two-and-twenty. 

He  worked  for  a  time  under  Horace  Greeley  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  he  afterward  for  a  year 
or  two  helped  edit  the  New  Bedford  Mercury;  but 
he  adhered  to  his  early  vow,  and  was  a  professional 
poet  all  his  days.  Since  his  death  I  have  found  on 
his  table  what  I  take  to  be  his  last  poem,  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  a  friend,  not  then  two  years  old ; 
aud  it  shows  the  same  charms  and  the  same  faults 
that  his  verses  had  sixty-six  years  ago,  when  the 
first  one  was  printed. 

TO  MARJOKIE— DREAMING 

We  must  not  weep,  we  will  not  moan  ; 
Let  all  such  things  be  deemed  unknown. 
Now  for  the  words  of  livelong  hope 
In  Marjorie's  white  horoscope  ! 

Good-by  to  all  that  dims  our  eyes- 
Welcome  her,  kind  futurities ! 
Anthems  of  joy  and  hymns  of  gold — 
All  these  let  Marjorie  infold  ! 

Yes,  for  that  sweet  and  peaceful  child, 
That  gift  of  beauty  undefiled, 
A  smile  of  love,  a  song  of  joy, 
Shall  Marjorie's  dream  of  life  employ. 

I  see  the  sunset  o'er  the  hill, 
The  level  meads  with  glory  fill— 
A  gentle  light,  a  heavenly  balm, 
Like  Marjorie's  soul,  so  clear  and  calm. 

This  last  stanza  has  an  affecting  interest;  it  was 
from  his  windows  overlooking  the  river-meadows 
and  the  moorland  around  Nashawtuc  that  he  daily 
watched  the  landscape  and  nightly  observed  the 
silent  march  of  the  stars.  Such  were  the  scenes  his 
artist-nature  loved  to  view— and  to  how  many  of 
our  quiet  nooks  of  rural  beauty  has  he  conducted 
me  and  scores  of  his  friends !  That  was  his  special 
talent  as  a  walker,  remembered  by  all  who  ever 
strolled  with  him,  and  particularly  commemorated 
by  Emerson  and  by  Hawthorne.  In  Emerson's 
diary  occurs  this  passage— one  of  several  in  which 
he  praises  the  social  gifts  of  Ellery  Channing : 

Another  walk  with  Ellery  Channing,  well  worth 
commemoration,  if  that  were  possible ;  but  no 
pen  could  write  what  we  saw.     Ellery  found, 
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as  usual,  the  place  where  your  house  should 
be  set,— with  excellent  judgment,— leaving 
the  wood-paths  as  they  were,  which  no  art 
could  make  over.  After  leaving  White  Pond 
we  struck  across  an  orchard  to  a  steep  hill  of 
the  right  New  Hampshire  slope,  and  came  pres- 
ently into  rudest  woodland  landscapes,  unknown, 
undescribed,  and  hitherto  unwalked  by  us  Satur- 
day afternoon  professors.  Ellery  said  he  had 
once  fancied  that  there  were  some  amateur 
trades  (as  politics),  but  he  found  there  were 
none ;  these,  too,  were  fenced  by  Whig  barri- 
cades. Even  walking  could  not  be  done  by 
amateurs,  but  by  professors  only.  In  walking 
with  Ellery  you  shall  always  see  what  was  never 
before  shown  to  the  eye  of  man. 

These  walks  were  with  many  friends,  and  were 
long  continued.  They  began  in  Concord,  with 
Emerson,  as  early  as  1841 ;  with  Thoreau  and  Haw- 
Ihorne  a  little  later ;  with  all  three  they  ended  only 
with  their  lifetime,  or  the  enfeebled  health  that 
preceded  death.  Channing  had  even  arranged  to 
join  Thoreau  at  Niagara,  and  make  with  him  that 
hist  long  journey  of  his  to  Minnesota  and  the  homes 
of  the  Sioux  in  1861 ;  but  when  the  time  came,  the 
poet's  sensitive  heart  failed  him.  With  Hawthorne 
he  sailed  and  rowed  about  the  two  rivers  of  Concord 
in  Thoreau's  Merrimac  boat ;  and  in  his  Mosses  the 
novelist  has  commemorated  those  short  voyages. 
With  Alcott  he  walked  but  little ;  that  philosopher, 
though  a  stalwart  figure,  cared  less  for  walks  thau 
for  conversation.  Eor  myself,  I  have  rambled  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  Channing  during  the  nearly 
forty-seven  years  of  our  friendship,  and  he  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  every  nook  of  pictur- 
esque beauty  and  every  wide-reaching  view  in  this 
lovely  region,  so  much  like  English  Warwickshire. 
Alone  with  this  artist-eve  and  poet's  imagination 
went  a  mingling  of  intellectual  and  moral  traits 
hard  to  define.  Conscience  and  whim,  duty  and 
caprice,  were  strangely  intermixed  and  transfused  ; 
so  that  something  which  would  strike  another  man 
—say  Thoreau— as  an  obligation,  might  seem  to 
Channing  but  a  dream  of  possibility.  Struck  with 
this  trait,  Thoreau,  recording  one  walk  fifty  years 
ago,  made  this  acute  observation,  which  is  still  the 
best  account  that  I  know : 

In  our  walks,  Channing  takes  out  his  note-book 
sometimes,  and  tries  to  write  as  I  do— but  all 
in  vain.  He  soon  puts  it  up  again,  or  contents 
himself  with  scrawling  some  sketch  of  the  land- 
scape. Observing  me  still  scribbling,  he  will 
say  that  he  confines  himself  to  the  ideal— purely 
ideal  remarks ;  he  leaves  the  facts  to  me.  Some- 
times, too,  he  will  say,  a  little  petulantly :  'I  am 
universal ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  partic- 
ular and  definite.'     He  is  the  moodiest  person, 


perhaps,  that  I  ever  saw ;  as  naturally  whimsical 
as  a  cow  is  brindled.  Both  in  his  tenderness 
and  his  roughness  he  belies  himself.  He  can  be 
incredibly  selfish  and  unexpectedly  generous. 
He  is  conceited— and  yet  there  is  in  him 
far  more  than  usual  to  ground  conceit  upon. 
He  is  one  who  will  not  stoop  to  rise.  He 
wants  something  for  which  he  will  not  pay  the 
going  price.  He  will  only  learn  slowly  by 
failure. 

Failure  and  success  indeed  came  to  him  in  his 
long  and  by  no  means  idle  life ;  but  the  worldly 
failure  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  worldly  success. 
Ue  bore  them  both  with  a  real  fortitude  which  was 
only  the  more  pronounced  because  of  the  superficial 
petulance  and  impatience  he  so  often  displayed. 

What  Channing's  view  was  of  Thoreau's  writing 
habit,  and  his  interest  in  outward  Nature,  may  be 
learned  from  an  entry  in  his  journal  of  March, 
1SG7,  five  years  after  Thoreau's  death.  Channing 
was  then  engaged  in  writing  or  revising  his  life  of 
Thoreau,  which  did  not  finally  appear  until  1873. 
Thus  runs  the  journal : 

Henry  was  fond  of  making  an  ado,  a  wonder,  a 
surprise  of  all  facts  that  took  place  out  of  doors  ; 
but  a  picture,  a  piece  of  music,  a  novel,  did  not 
affect  him  in  that  fashion.  He  exaggerated  the 
permanence  of  everything  but  what  men  do ; 
and,  like  all  writers  who  have  had  literary  suc- 
cess, he  necessarily  deemed  his  own  writing  of 
special  importance.  It  is  well  that  some  fail,  or 
none  would  know  what  a  trifle  the  best  writing 
is.  But  this  trait  of  exaggeration  in  Henry  was 
as  pleasing  as  possible,  so  far  as  his  companion 
was  concerned.  Nothing  was  more  delignttui 
than  the  enormous  curiosity,  the  continued 
greenness,  the  effervescing  wonder  of  this  child 
of  Nature— glad  of  everything  its  mother 
said  or  did.  This  joy  in  Nature  is  something 
we  can  get  over,  like  love.  And  yet,  love — 
that  is  a  hard  toy  to  smash  and  to  fling  under 
the  grate  for  good.  Now,  Henry  made  no  account 
of  love  at  all,  apparently.  He  had  notions 
about  friendship.  I  have  always  been  surprised 
at  the  pertinacity  with  which  Henry  kept  to 
the  writing  of  his  journals.  This  was  something 
truly  heroic.  I  should  have  fancied  his  thoughts 
would  have  run  out;  that  the  stream  would 
have  become  dry.  But  there  are  the  30  vol- 
umes, all  done  in  ten  years ;  besides  all  the 
other  writing,— and  no  little,  truly,— that  he 
must  have  done  in  the  same  period. 

Thoreau  surely  had  a  certain  "literary  success" 
in  his  lifetime,  and  much  more  since ;  while  his 
companion  in  the  walks  regarded  his  own  failure 
as  complete.    The  genius  Channing  inherited  was 
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improved  by  study  and  experience,  but  its  literary 
expression  gained  little  in  comparison  with  the 
wisdom  that  lay  behind  it.  Failure  had  given  him 
a  juster  estimate  of  himself,  and  had  not  injured 
his  mind  or  his  morals  by  the  poison  of  envy,  that 
disappointment  so  often  infuses  in  hearts  as  sus- 
ceptible. It  was  this  very  susceptibility  that  made 
hi  in  often  seem  distant  or  harsh;  the  wounds  of 
time,  the  sharp  changes  and  reverses  of  life,  fell 
upon  his  tender  heart  with  the  insufferable  keen- 
ness of  physical  pain ;  and  he  must  withdraw  into 
himself  till  the  hurt  had  partly  healed.  His  true 
friends  were  those  who  did  not  exact  or  even 
expect  from  him  what  might  be  required  of  an 
ordinary  acquaintance.  In  the  years  that  I  have 
known  him  familiarly,  though  much  was  seen 
which  I  would  have  changed  had  change  been  pos- 
sible, I  ever  found  him  worthy  of  friendship. 

In  explanation  of  the  contradictions  in  our  poet's 
nature,  which  all  who  knew  him  intimately  saw, 
and  by  which  strangers  might  be  either  strongly 
attracted  or  sharply  repelled,  a  few  words  may  be 
said.  His  mother  dying  too  early  to  give  him  a 
mother's  care,  he  never  knew  in  boyhood  what  it 
was  to  have  the  atmosphere  of  a  happy  home  about 
him.  A  sensitive  nature  turned  this  deprivation 
into  a  source  of  melancholy  in  extreme  youth,  on 
which  he  often  dwelt  in  his  earlier  and  sadder 
poems.  In  one  of  these,  written  before  he  was  of 
age,  and  never  before  printed,  he  said : 

I  tell  you,  sudden  fates  which  come  to  me, 
Ye  are  not  faithful !     Hear :  my  mother  died 

Before  I  clasped  her,  and  that  parent's  knee 
Me  never  knew— my  tears  she  never  dried  ; 

But  with  the  unknown  upward  then  I  grew, 

Far  from  all  that  which  was  to  me  most  true. 

That  early  life  was  bitter  oft ; 

And  like  a  flower  whose  roots  are  dry 
I  withered ;  for  my  feelings  soft 
"Were  by  my  brothers  passed  by. 
Storm-wind  fell  on  me, 
Dark  clouds  lowered  on  me ; 
Many  ghosts  swept  trembling  past ; 
Cold  looks  in  my  eyes  they  cast. 

Upon  this  sad  mood— by  no  means  unusual  in 
those  of  a  poetic  temperament— there  came  the 
gladdening  presence  of  outward  Nature ;  and  the 
verse  goes  on : 

Then  spoke  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth, 
Her  gentle  voice  like  gliding  water's  song : 
"None  from  my  loins  have  ever  birth 
But  they  to  joy  and  love  belong ; 
I  faithful  am,  and  give  to  thee 
Blessings  great— and  give  them  free." 


From  that  early  day  Ellery  Channing  became  the 
poet  of  outward  Nature  and  inward  sensibility— too 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  vibrates  in  the  chords  oi 
feeling  to  pursue  or  even  accept  the  routine  of  dis- 
cipline ;  but  also  too  perceptive  of  all  the  shows  of 
Nature  not  to  delineate  them  well  in  such  verse 
as  the  Muse  gave  him.  This  was  often  magical  in 
single  lines  or  whole  stanzas,  but  something  ren- 
dered him  little  capable  of  revising  and  polishing ; 
so  that  what  Emerson  said  of  Alcott  was  just  as  true 
of  Channing :  "A  little  finish  and  articulation 
added  to  his  potencies,  and  he  would  have  com- 
pared with  the  greatest."  Concerning  Channing 
and  his  verses  his  friends  remained  steadily  of  the 
same  mind,  as  we  have  seen  in  Emerson's  case  ;  the 
failure  of  the  public  to  appreciate,  and  of  the  poet 
to  finish  and  clarify,  did  not  affect  their  good  opin- 
ion. When  he  was  leaving  Concord  temporarily 
for  New  Bedford,  in  1855-56,  and  had  formed  a 
new  friendship  with  one  of  the  New  Bedford  Quak- 
ers, Daniel  Bicketson,  Thoreau  wrote  to  the  latter 
(March,  1856)  : 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Channing  was  in 
N.  When  he  was  here  last,  in  December,  he 
said,  like  himself,  that  he  "did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  place  where  he  lived."  How  to 
serve  him  most  effectually  has  long  been  a  prob- 
lem with  his  friends.  Perhaps  it  is  left  for  you 
to  solve  it.  I  suspect  that  the  most  that  you  or 
any  one  can  do  for  him  is  to  appreciate  his 
genius— to  buy  and  read,  and  cause  others  to 
buy  and  reaa,  rus  poems.  That  is  the  hand  he 
has  put  forth  to  the  world ;  take  hold  of  that. 
Your  knowledge  of  Cowper  will  help  you  to 
know  Channing.  He  will  accept  sympathy  and 
aid,  but  he  will  not  bear  questioning.  He  will 
ever  be  reserved  and  enigmatic,  and  you  must 
deal  with  him  at  arm's-length.  I  have  no  se- 
crets to  tell  you  concerning  him,  and  do  not  wish 
to  call  obvious  excellences  and  defects  by  far- 
fetched names.  Nor  need  I  suggest  how  witty 
and  poetic  he  is— and  what  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  good-fellowship  you  will  find  in  him. 

Equally  exhaustless,  as  years  went  by,  became 
Channing's  fund  of  genial  and  exact  learning  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  topics.  An  artist  by  nature,  he 
explored  in  his  dusty  chamber,  or  in  the  alcoves  and 
galleries  of  cities,  the  whole  field  of  ancient  and 
modern  art ;  and  his  verdict  on  painters,  sculptors, 
engravers,  architects,  decorators,  etc.,  if  capricious, 
was  sure  to  be  memorable.  Fond  of  travel  and  ad- 
venture, yet  shrinking  from  their  inevitable  condi- 
tions, he  became  an  explorer  by  reading  the  books 
and  poring  over  the  maps  of  others ;  and  when  I 
was  first  in  Greece,  he  astonished  me,  well  as  I  had 
known  him,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  every 
English  and  French  scholar  or  virtuoso  who  had 
searched  out  the  lovely  ruins  of  antiquity.    The 
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authorship  of  Junius,  the  mystery  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
hind,  and  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  had  no  secrets 
from  him  ;  he  was  equally  at  home  in  arctic  voyages 
and  with  the  forests  and  gorillas  and  lions  of  Africa. 
Medicine  and  surgery,  botany  and  bird-lore,  geology 
and  the  attractive  alphabet  of  gems  and  precious 
metals,  found  him  an  eager  and  capable  student. 
It  is  only  needful  to  read  his  later  poems,  such  as 
The  Wanderer,  and  the  heterogeneous  resources  of 
his  Thorcau,  to  see  from  what  distant  and  rich  reser- 
voirs his  allusions  and  illustrations  were  drawn.  As 
in  his  early  poems  he  was  often  overwhelmed  by 
the  tide  of  his  crowding  fancies,  so  in  later  verses 
his  stores  of  memory  would  hurry  imagination  on 
from  point  to  point  in  bewildering  caprice  ;  but  the 
thick  forest  of  his  thought  was  ever  traversed,  here 
and  there,  by  the  silvery  and  glancing  stream  of 
poesy,  as  the  mountain  brook  glides  through  the 
plane-trees  of  Ikaria  in  the  gorges  of  Attica. 

Ellery  Channing  was  frugally  supported  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  long  life  by  a  modest  inherited  in- 
come, which  he  sometimes  increased  by  literary 
work,  and  from  which  he  gave  freely,  in  his  own 
way,  to  those  who  needed  aid  or  whose  studies  he 
chose  to  assist.  Simple  almost  to  asceticism  in  his 
own  habits,  living  often  on  one  meal  a  day,  and 
making  his  wardrobe  last  beyond  the  hopes  of  his 
friends,  he  yet  had  the  feelings  and  principles  of  a 
man  of  fortune,  along  with  the  austere  geniality  of 
an  ancient  philosopher.  Next  to  fields  and  woods, 
skies  and  landscapes,  his  delight  was  in  theatres 
and  libraries ;  and  few  could  discuss  better  the  stage 
of  two  centuries,  or  the  famous  collections  of  schol- 
ars and  artists,  from  the  period  of  Babylonian  cylin- 
ders to  ours  of  the  newspaper  and  the  photograph. 
This  made  his  conversation  delightful  when  his 
darker  moods  or  physical  ills  did  not  keep  him 
silent.  His  last  illness  was  brief  and  with  little 
acute  suffering,  and  he  died  quietly,  at  early  morn- 
ing, December  23,  1901— the  last  of  the  illustrious 
Concord  brotherhood. 

A  few  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  himself  and  his  friends,  assem- 
bled in  the  village  church  of  Concord,  the  day  after 
Christmas,  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  affection  and 
neighborly  regard  to  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of 
Concord,  who  made  the  town  his  residence  from 
choice,  and  not  by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  who  re- 
turned to  it  more  than  once  when  accident  or  duty 
called  him  away.  His  life  was  quiet  and  almost 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  his  townsfolk ;  he  added 
nothing  to  their  burdens  or  their  animosities,  and 
little  to  their  gossip ;  his  duties  to  his  companions 
or  to  those  who  served  him  were  silently  performed ; 
he  chose  a  recluse  life,  not  from  misanthropy,  but 
because  his  constitution  admitted  no  other ;  and  he 
was  well  described,  twenty  years  before  his  birth, 
by  the  English  poet  he  admired  : 


He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 
Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove  ; 

And  you  must  love  him  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart— 

The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

The  portrait  prefixed  to  this  volume  is  one  which 
was  taken  about  1875,  and  nothing  could  better 
present  the  cheerful  and  thoughtful  dignity  of  his 
middle  life.  An  earlier  portrait,  painted  by  one  of 
the  Cranch  family  about  1842,  exists,  and  may  be 
engraved  hereafter ;  but  the  man  here  represented 
was  he  who  wrote  The  Wanderer  and  Thorcau  the 
Poet- Naturalist,  and  who,  at  Emerson's  request  a 
few  years  earlier,  had  written  of  the  woodland  ridges 
where  he  is  buried  : 

Here  shalt  thou  pause  to  hear  the  funeral  bell 
Slow  stealing  o'er  thy  heart  in  this  calm  place  ; 

Not  with  a  throb  of  pain,  a  feverish  knell, 
But  in  its  kind  and  supplicating  grace 

It  says  :  "Go,  Pilgrim,  on  thy  march  !  be  more 

Friend  to  the  friendless  than  thou  wast  before." 

In  selecting  the  poems  for  this  edition  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  editor  has  not  been  what  to  take, 
but  what  to  omit ;  for  the  mass  of  verse  written  by 
this  industrious  poet,  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  his  readers,  during  the  sixty -seven  years 
that  he  was  writing  good  verse,  is  far  greater  than  he 
or  his  most  partial  friends  would  ever  print.  In  one 
thick  volume  of  manuscript  containing  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  separate  poems,  written  between 
1848  and  1854,  and  carefully  indexed,  Channing 
had  afterward  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf,  for  my  in- 
struction :  "No  poem  in  this  volume  deserves  pub- 
lication—  a  truly  sweeping  remark,  which  the 
posthumous  editor  is  requested  to  observe,  within 
the  proper  conditions."  Yet  among  these  several 
have  been  printed  and  much  quoted— Baker  Farm, 
for  instance,  and  The  Flight  of  Wild  Geese,  of  which 
Emerson  had  so  high  an  opinion  that  he  reserved  it 
for  Parnassus  during  many  years.  But  these  verses 
all  have  a  biographic  value,  and  contain  hundreds 
of  lines  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  modern 
poet  if  he  could  weave  them  skilfully  into  popular 
metres. 

Apart  from  such  compositions,  which  were  exer- 
cises rather  than  poems,  Channing  wrote  well-tuned 
verse  enough  to  fill  six  or  eight  volumes ;  and  he 
had  success  in  many  metres,  as  this  volume  will 
show  to  those  who  know  what  metrical  success  in 
English  verse  is.  With  all  this  variety,  and  with  a 
true  poet's  eye,  which  no  feature  of  natural  beauty 
and  no  trait  of  human  nature  escaped,  Channing 
would  use  a  few  poetic  words  over  and  over,  until 
the  reader  almost  accused  this  imaginative  and  vo- 
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eabulislic  scholar  of  poverty  in  language.  "Soft," 
"gentle,"  "air,"  "gray,"  "dim,"  "deep,"  "cold," 
"ait,"  "heart,"  and  a  score  of  other  words,  inesti- 
mable in  worth  to  a  poet,  but  to  be  used  sparingly 
aiid  in  varied  connections,  adorn  or  disfigure  his 
fine  passages— simply  because  he  woidd  not  take 
the  pains  that  revision  of  inspired  verse  usually 
requires.  This  fault,  and  another  into  which  most 
poets  fall,— of  writing  too  much,— often  weary  the 
reader  who  is  at  first  delighted  with  the  fresh  origi- 
nality of  the  thought  and  the  magical  effect  of  the 
best  lines.  In  both  these  defects  he  resembled  the 
Elizabethan  poets,  and  was  not  so  far  from  the  lyric 
passages  of  Greek  poesy  as  those  are  apt  to  think 
who  seize  on  its  striking  beauties,  and  are  blind  to 
its  vague  and  darkling  significance,  even  in  some  of 
the  grandest  passages.  It  would  be  a  fine  jest  to 
turn  a  few  of  Channing's  most  enigmatic  pages  into 
Pindaric  Greek,  and  bring  them  before  the  learned 
as  newly  found  fragments  of  Alkman,  Bacchylides, 
or  Aeschylus ;  not  one  scholar  in  ten  would  suspect 
the  fraud,  and  hundreds  of  learned  essays  would  be 
expended  on  them  in  all  the  tongues  of  Europe. 

What  must  strike  every  good  reader  of  Channing's 
verse  is  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  he  rises  into 
great  rhythms  or  sinks  into  pretty  trifles  and  the 
very  simplicity  of  fanciful  childhood.  Lines  and 
whole  pages  might  be  ascribed  to  Marlowe  or  John- 
son, Fletcher  or  Donne,  and,  more  rarely,  to  Shak- 
speare;  and  few  would  detect  the  dissimilarity. 
Was  it  Marston  who  denounced 

Those  worst  virtues  that  the  cozening  world 
Pimps  on  her  half-fledged  brood ;  old  shells  and 

worms 
That  saw  ere  deluged  Noah  at  the  plough? 

Or  what  Elizabethan  was  it  who  described 

The  listening  city  or  the  landward  town 
That  spots  afar  the  toppling  mountain's  base  ? 

Did  Ben  Jonson  say  of  Venetia  Stanley : 

Rose  on  her  cheeks,  are  roses  in  her  heart, 
And  softer  on  the  earth  her  footstep  falls 
Than  earliest  twilight  airs  across  the  wave? 

Or  was  it  Crashaw  or  Fanshaw  or  Beaumont  or 
\  Herrick  who  wrote : 

some  ary  uprooted  saplings  we  have  seen 
Pretend  to  even  this  grove  of  Heaven, 

This  sacred  forest,  where  the  foliage  green 
Breathes  music  like  mild  lutes,  or  silver- 
coated  flutes, 

On  the  concealing  winds,  that  can  convey 

Never  their  tone  to  the  rude  ear  of  day? 


O,  si  sic  omnia  !  But  Channing  had  all  the  defects 
of  his  qualities.  The  poetic  temperament,  almost 
ignored  or  forgotten  in  this  age,  when  everybody 
writes  verse  and  few  write  it  well,  ran  in  him  to 
its  most  capricious  and  traditional  extremes.  He 
would  have  been  more  appreciated  in  the  era  of 
Drayton  and  Spenser ;  like  them,  he  was  a  poets' poet, 

And  such  fine  madness  he  did  still  retain 
As  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

As  a  new  edition  of  Thoreau  the  Poet- Naturalist  is 
soon  to  appear  in  Boston,  containing  the  Memorial 
Poems,  which  in  Channing's  mind  were  associated 
with  his  dear  friend  Thoreau,  all  these  are  omitted 
from  this  collection ;  but  some  will  be  added  in  that 
volume  which  have  relation  to  the  intimacy  of 
the  two  friends. 

F.  B.  S. 
Concord,  Massachusetts, 
February  1,  1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ellery  Channing's  biography  of  his  most  intimate  friend, 
Thoreau,  had  a  peculiar  history.  Soon  after  Thoreau's  death 
in  May,  1862,  Channing  began  to  write  his  life,  for  which  he 
had  long  been  making  preparation,  both  consciously  and  un- 
consciously. In  1853,  when  a  plan  was  formed,  which  never 
was  fully  carried  out,  for  collecting  into  a  book  under  Chan- 
ning's editing  a  series  of  walks  and  talks  about  Concord  and 
its  region,  in  which  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Channing,  and  Alcott 
should  be  the  recorders  and  interlocutors,  Mr.  Channing,  who 
had  then  been  for  ten  years  a  resident  of  Concord,  with  oc- 
casional absences  in  New  York  and  Europe,  had  access  to 
the  journals  of  Thoreau,  and  made  various  copies  therefrom. 
Later,  and  during  Thoreau's  last  illness,  he  copied  from  them 
still  more  specifically;  and  the  books,  now  in  my  possession, 
in  which  these  extracts  were  entered,  were  borrowed  by 
Emerson  in  revising  for  publication  his  funeral  eulogy  of 
Thoreau,  which  now  appears  as  an  introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume called  "Excursions."  Other  portions  were  copied  while 
Channing  was  assisting  Sophia  Thoreau  to  edit  the  "Maine 
Woods";  so  that  the  manuscript  volume  finally  contained 
many  pages  from  Thoreau's  journals  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  his  life.  In  1863  very  few  of  these  had  been  pub- 


lished, although  a  few  appeared  in  Thoreau's  contributions 
to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  in  Emerson's  eulogy.  Had 
the  book  appeared  then,  early  in  1864,  as  Channing  expected, 
it  would  have  been  a  fresh  and  varied  addition  to  what  the 
public  had  of  Thoreau's  original  and  carefully  written  ob- 
servations on  nature  and  man. 

With  all  this  preparation,  Channing  in  1863  composed 
a  hundred  and  thirty-four  large  manuscript  pages  in  a  book 
now  lying  before  me,  his  first  draft  of  "Thoreau,  the  Poet- 
Naturalist";  copied  it  out,  with  omissions  and  additions,  and 
sent  mc  the  first  half  of  the  copy  for  publication,  week 
by  week,  in  the  "Boston  Commonwealth"  newspaper,  which 
I  had  begun  to  edit  in  February,  1863,  and  to  which  Miss 
Thoreau  had  contributed  several  of  her  brother's  unprinted 
poems.  I  copyrighted  the  work  in  my  own  name,  as  Mr. 
Channing  desired,  and  began  to  publish  it  early  in  1864. 
After  several  weeks,  I  omitted  the  weekly  chapter  of  Thoreau 
(whose  readers  were  much  fewer  forty  years  ago  than  now), 
in  order  to  give  my  limited  space  for  literary  matter  to 
other  contributors  for  a  fortnight.  At  this  omission  my 
friend  took  offence,  and  recalled  his  manuscript,  so  that 
the  work  remained  a  fragment  for  nearly  ten  years,  during 
which  time  much  of  the  unprinted  manuscript  of  Thoreau 
found  its  way  into  print,  and  stimulated  the  desire  of  readers 

to  know  more  of  the  author.  This  suggested  to  me  and  to 
Channing  that  he  might  issue  his  work  in  a  volume,  as 
he  had  "The  Wanderer"  (1871),  which  proved  in  some  de- 
gree popular.  I  made  an  arrangement  with  the  late  Thomas 
Niles,  then  the  head  of  the  house  of  Roberts  Brothers,  by 
which  an  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  biography 
should  be  published  in  the  autumn  of  1873;  and  the  volume 
known  to  libraries  and  collectors  as  "Thoreau,the  Poet-Natu- 
ralist" made  its  appearance,  and  sold  moderately  well.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  most  popular  of  all  Channing's  nine  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  him  at  intervals  from  1843  to  1886.  It  escaped 
the  Boston  fires  which  had  destroyed  the  unsold  copies  of 
"The  Wanderer,"  and  in  twenty  years  was  so  completely 
sold  out  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  publishers  procured 
for  me  a  single  copy  for  presentation  to  our  Plymouth  friend, 
Marston  Watson  of  Hillside,  to  whom  Channing  had  omitted 
to  send  it,  or  who  may  have  given  away  his  copy.  A  copy 
now  and  then  coming  to  market  at  present  sells  for  five 
dollars. 

But  the  volume  of  1873  (now  out  of  print  and  its  copy- 
right expired)  was  very  different  from  that  composed  in 
1863.  With  the  perversity  of  genius  Channing  had  gone  over 
his  first  draft,  omitting  much,  making  portions  of  the  rest 
obscure  and  enigmatical,  but  enriching  it  with  the  treasures 
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of  his  recondite  learning  in  mottoes,  allusions,  and  number- 
less citations, — the  whole  without  much  method,  or  with  a 
method  of  his  own,  not  easily  followed  by  the  reader,  who 
had  not  the  guide-board  of  an  index  to  help  him  out.  Withal, 
Channing  had  inserted  here  and  there  matchless  passages  of 
description,  his  own  or  Thoreau's,  which  made  the  book  then, 
and  ever  since,  a  mine  of  citations  for  every  biographer  of 
the  poet-naturalist  who  succeeded  him, — beginning  with  the 
Scotch  litterateur  who  called  himself  "H.  A.  Page,"  and 
whose  little  volume  was  soon  reprinted  in  Boston  by  Thor 
reau's  publishers. 

In  my  new  edition,  based  upon  a  copy  with  the  author's 
revision  and  notes,  I  have  inserted  here  and  there  passages 
of  no  great  length  which  I  find  in  the  original  sketch,  and 
which  make  the  meaning  plainer  and  the  story  more  con- 
secutive. At  the  end  of  this  volume  will  be  found  some  addi- 
tions to  the  "Memorial  Poems"  which  evidently  belong  there. 
But  a  still  more  singular  peculiarity  marked  the  volume  of 
1873.  As  its  printing  went  on,  the  publisher  (Mr.  Niles)  con- 
sulted me  in  regard  to  it,  finding  Mr.  Channing  not  always 
responsive  to  his  suggestions;  and  finally  said  to  me,  for  the 
author's  information,  that  the  volume  was  about  fifty  pages 
smaller  than  he  had  expected  to  make  it.  Could  not  Mr. 
Channing,  then,  who  seemed  to  have  much  material  at  his 
disposal,  add  the  requisite  pages  to  the  work  ?  Certainly,  was 
the  reply;  and  how  was  it  done?  From  the  long-deferred 
manuscript  of  1853,  "Country  Walking"  by  name,  containing 
long  passages  from  the  journals  of  Emerson  and  Thorcau, 
with  bits  of  actual  conversation;  sketches  and  snatches  of 
character  by  Channing  himself,  and  here  and  there  a  poem 
or  fragment  by  Channing  or  Emerson, — from  this  medley  of 
records,  meant  for  another  purpose,  Channing  selected  the 
required  number  of  pages, — cut  the  original  book  open  in 
the  midst,  and  inserted  the  new-old  matter.  It  makes  the 
bulk  of  sixty-seven  pages  (old  edition),  from  the  hundred  and 
twentieth  to  the  hundred  and  eighty-seventh,  inclusive,  and 
is  so  printed  that  the  authors  themselves  could  hardly  pick 
out  their  own  share  in  this  olio.  In  the  revision  Channing 
has  indicated  with  some  clearness  (to  my  eyes)  who  is  the 
spokesman  in  each  colloquy,  and  I  have  prefixed  or  affixed 
the  names  of  the  interlocutors  in  most  cases.  This  matter, 
though  improperly  given  to  the  world  thirty  years  ago,  and 
occasioning  Mr.  Emerson,  and  possibly  Miss  Thoreau,  some 
vexation,  has  now  been  public  property  so  long  that  I  reprint 
it  without  hesitation,  but  sometimes  changing  its  order.  I 
have  also  inserted  occasionally  passages  out  of  Thoreau's 
journals  or  papers  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  per- 
haps, but  the  printing  of  which  will  only  add  to  the  value 


of  that  great  store  of  imprinted  manuscript  which  Mr.  E.  H. 
Russell  of  Worcester  now  holds,  and  is  preparing  to  pub- 
lish in  a  more  methodical  form  than  Thoreau's  good  friend 
Blake  did. 

I  have  felt  a  strong  personal  interest  in  this  biography, 
not  only  from  my  long  friendship  both  with  Thoreau  and 
Channing,  but  because  I  have  been  so  conversant,  for  nearly 
forty  years,  with  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  with  the 
manuscripts  out  of  which  they  were  condensed.  And  I  have 
prefixed  to  this  edition  a  portrait,  not  of  Thoreau,  but  Ellery 
Channing  himself,  taken  as  a  photograph  by  that  excellent 
artist,  Mr.  Henry  Smith  of  the  Studio  Building,  Boston,  not 
long  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1873.  At  the 
time,  three  sittings  were  given  by  Mr.  Channing,  all  in  one 
day,  but  presenting  different  views  of  the  sitter.  That  chosen 
for  this  book  is  not  his  most  poetic  aspect, — which  is  reserved 
for  the  volume  of  Channing's  "Poems  of  Sixty-five  Years," 
now  in  press  at  Philadelphia, — but  rather  the  shrewd,  hu- 
morous face,  with  its  ancestral  resemblances  and  reminders 
of  kinship,  which  seems  most  fitting  for  this  prose  volume. 
Those  who  remember  Mr.  Channing's  cousin,  the  late  John 
Murray  Forbes,  at  the  age  (about  fifty-six)  when  this  por- 
trait was  made,  will  be  struck,  as  I  was,  with  a  certain  resem- 
blance,— as  also  to  the  interesting  Perkins  family  of  Boston, 

irom  wnom  both  Mr.  Forbes  and  Ellery  Cnanning  derived 
many  traits.  Intellectually,  the  cousinship  of  John  Forbes  and 
Ellery  Channing  showed  itself  in  that  surprising  quickness 
and  perspicacity  which,  in  the  elder,  the  Merchant,  was  di- 
rected towards  the  secrets  of  Fortune  and  the  management 
of  men, — and  in  the  younger,  the  Poet,  towards  every  as- 
pect of  Man  and  of  Nature,  imaginatively  transcribed  in  that 
volume  which  Shakespeare  studied,  saying, 

"In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read." 

Channing  read  much  therein:  had  his  gift  of  expression 
been  coequal  with  his  extraordinary  insight,  none  would  ever 
think  of  denying  to  him  the  title  which  he  modestly  claimed 
for  himself, — the  high  name  of  Poet.  He  had,  in  fact,  more 
completely  than  any  man  since  Keats,  the  traditional  poetical 
temperament,  intuitive,  passionate,  capricious,  with  by  turns 
the  most  generous  and  the  most  exacting  spirit.  One  other 
trait  he  had,  never  seen  by  me  in  such  force  in  any  other, — 
the  power  to  see  and  the  impulse  to  state  all  sides  of  any 
matter  which  presented  itself  to  his  alert  and  discriminating 
intellect.  He  would  utter  an  opinion,  in  itself  pertinent,  but 
partial;  in  a  moment,  if  not  disputed,  he  would  bring  forth 
the  complementary  opinion,  and  so  go  round  his  subject  until 
its  qualities  had  been  exhausted ;  and  this  not  with  the  for- 
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lality  of  syllogisms  or  cnthymemes,  but  as  the  poet's  eye, 
i  Shakespeare's  phrase, 

"Doth  glanco  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven." 

pie  "Memorial  Verses"  at  the  end  of  the  bioeraDhy  are  here 
tinted  with  some  alterations  and  additions.  Their  conncc- 
ion  with  his  friend  Thorcau  is  sometimes  slight,  but  the 
onnection  existed  in  his  enduring  memory  and  his  tender 
cart,  and  among  them  are  some  of  his  best  lines.  The  Cape 
loems,  commemorative  in  part  of  his  walks  along  the  sands 
nth.  Thoreau,  and  in  part  of  earlier  joys  and  sorrows  at 
lYui-o,  were,  I  believe,  regarded  by  Emerson  as  the  best  of 
lis  middle-age  verses,  except  the  Ode  at  the  consecration 
f  the  Cemetery,  in  1855,  where  his  ashes  now  repose.  The 
:Still  River"  deals  with  a  walk  from  Ayer  to  Lancaster,  pass- 
ng  by  a  village  or  two,  and  the  lonely  farmhouse  of  "Fruit- 
nnds,"  where  Alcott  and  his  friends  in  1843-44  played  out 
heir  idyll  of  an  ascetic  community.  I  have  added  to  this 
)oem,  which  was  written  before  1853,  a  concluding  passage 
lescribing  the  winter  landscape  in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua, 
nto  which,  not  far  from  Fruitlands,  the  stream  called  Still 
liver  quietly  flows. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Concord,  April  16, 1902. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  MS. 
diaries  of    Ralph  Waldo   Emerson   are 
here  for  the  first   time    offered    to  the 
uublic,  with  the  consent  of  his  children. 
They  describe  with  utter  frankness  his 
walks,   talks,  and    excursions    with   his 
younger  neighbor   and  friend,  the  late 
William  Elleiy  Channing,  usually  known 
is  Ellery  Channing,  to  distinguish  him 
(from  his  uncle  and  godfather,  the  emi- 
nent  divine.     The  '  younger   Channing 
resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
n  Concord,  and  clearly  inspired  in  Em- 
srson  much  admiration  for  his  rare  gifts, 
is  well  as  a  warm  affection  for  his  way- 
yard  and  recluse   temperament.     This 
:ombination  of  feeling  shows  Emerson 
n  a  light  almost  wholly  new  to  the  gen- 


eral reader,  exhibiting  him,  not  merely 
as  a  warm  and  even  tender  friend,  but 
as  one  fully  able  to  recognize  the  limita- 
tions and  even  defects  of  the  man  he  loved 
and  to  extend  to  him,  when  needful,  the 
frankest  criticism.  With  all  our  previous 
knowledge  of  Emerson,  it  may  yet  be 
truly  said  that  he  has  nowhere  been  re- 
vealed in  so  sweet  and  lovable  a  light 
as  in  these  detached  fragments.  His 
relations  with  Thoreau  may  have  come 
nearest  to  this  friendship  with  Channing ; 
but  in  dealing  with  the  self-reliant  Tho- 
reau, he  had  not  to  face  a  nature  so  com- 
plex, so  shy,  or  so  difficult  to  reach.  It 
might  well  be  of  this  friendship  that  Em- 
erson wrote,  in  his  essay  bearing  that 
title,  "  Let  it  be  an  alliance  of  two  large 


formidable  natures,  mutually  beheld,  mu- 
tually feared,  before  yet  they  recognize 
the  deep  identity  which  beneath  these  dis- 
parities unites  them." 

T.  W.  H. 

Probably  1841.  10  December.  A 
good  visit  to  Boston,  saw  S.  G.  W. 
[Ward]  and  Ellery  [Channing]  to  ad- 
vantage. E.  has  such  an  affectionate 
speech  and  a  tone  that  is  tremulous  with 
emotion,  that  he  is  a  flower  in  the  wind. 

Ellery  said  his  poeni3  were  proper  love 
poems  ;  and  they  were  really  genuine 
fruits  of  a  fine,  light,  gentle,  happy  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends.  C.'s  [Chan- 
ning's]  eyes  are  a  compliment  to  the  hu- 
man race ;  that  steady  look  from  year 
to  year  makes  Phidian  Sculpture  and 
Poussin  landscape  still  real  and  contem- 
porary, and  a  poet  might  well  dedicate 
himself  to  the  fine  task  of  expressing 
their  genius  in  verse. 

1843.  Ellery,  who  hope3  there  will 
be  no  cows  in  heaven,  has  discovered 
what  cows  are  for,  namely,  it  was  two- 
fold, (1)  to  make  easy  walking  where 
they  had  fed,  and  (2)  to  give  the  farm- 
ers something  to  do  in  summer-time.  All 
this  haying  comes  at  midsummer  be- 
tween planting  and  narvest  when  all 
hands  would  be  idle  but  for  this  cow  and 
ox  which  must  be  fed  and  mowed  for ; 
and  thus  intemperance  and  the  progress 
of  crime  are  prevented. 

20  May.  Walked  with  Ellery.  In 
the  landscape  felt  the  magic  of  color ; 
the  world  is  all  opal,  and  those  ethereal 
tints  the  mountains  wear  have  the  finest 
effects  of  music  upon  us.  Mountains 
are  great  poet3,  and  one  glance  at  this 
fine  cliff  scene  undoes  a  great  deal  of 
prose  and  reinstates  us  wronged  men  in 
our  rights. 

Ellery  thinks  that  very  few  men  carry 
the  world  in  their  thoughts.  But  the  ac- 
tual of  it  is  thus,  that  every  man  of  me- 
diocre health  stands  there  for  the  sup- 
port of  fourteen  or  fifteen  sick ;  and 
though  it  were  easy  to  get  his  own  bread 
with  little  labor,  yet  the  other  fourteen 
damn  him  to  toil. 

Elleiy  said  the  village  [of  Concord] 
did  not  look  so  very  bad  from  our  point ; 
the  three  churches  looked  like  geese 
swimming  about  in  a  pond. 

W.  E.  C  railed  an  hour  in  good  set 
terms  at  the  usurpation  of  the  past,  at  the 
great  hoaxes  of  the  Homers  and  Shake- 


speares,  hindering  tlie  books  and  tlie  men 
of  to-day  of  their  just  meed.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly !  I  assure  him  that  the  oaks  and 
the  horse-chestnuts  are  entirely  obsolete, 
that  the  Horticultural  Society  are  about 
to  recommend  the  introduction  of  cab- 
bage as  a  shade  tree,  so  much  more  con- 
venient and  every  way  comprehensible ; 
all  grown  from  the  seed,  upward  to  its 
most  generous  crumpled  extremity  with- 
in one's  own  short  memory,  past  contra- 
diction tlie  ornament  of  the  world,  and 
then  so  good  to  eat,  as  acorns  and  horse- 
chestnuts  are  not.  Shade  trees  for  break- 
fast. 

Ellery's  poetry  shows  the  art,  though 
the  poem6  are  imperfect ;  as  the  first  da- 
guerres  are  grim  tilings,  yet  show  that  a 
great  engine  has  been  invented. 

Ellery's  verses  should  be  called  poetry 
for  poets.  They  touch  the  fine  pulses  of 
thought  and  will  be  the  cause  of  more 
poetry  and  of  verses  more  finished  and 
better  turned  than  themselves ;  but  I 
cannot  blame  the  N.  Americans  [N.  A. 
Reviews]  and  Knickerbockers  if  they 
should  not  suspect  his  genius.  When 
the  rudder  is  invented  for  balloons,  rail- 
roads will  be  superseded,  and  when  El- 
lery's muse  finds  an  aim,  whether  some 
passion,  or  some  fast  faith,  and  kind  of 
string  on  which  all  these  wild  and  some- 
times brilliant  beads  can  be  strung,  we 
shall  have  a  poet.  Now  he  fantasies 
merely,  as  dilettante  in  music.  He  breaks 
faith  continually  with  the  intellect  The 
sonnet  has  merits,  fine  lines,  gleams  of 
deep  thought,  well  worth  sounding,  well 
worth  studying,  if  only  I  could  confide 
that  he  had  any  steady  meaning  before 
him,  that  he  kept  faith  with  himself  ;  hut 
I  fear  that  he  changed  his  purpose  with 
every  verse,  was  led  up  and  down  to  this 
or  that  with  the  exigencies  of  the  rhyme, 
and  only  wanted  to  write  and  rhyme  some- 
what, careless  how  or  what,  and  stopped 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  paper. 
He  breaks  faith  with  the  reader,  wants 
integrity.  Yet,  for  poets,  it  will  be  a 
better  book  than  whole  volumes  of  Bry- 
ant and  Campbell. 

A  man  of  genius  is  privileged  only  as 
far  as  he  is  a  genius.  His  dullness  is  as 
insupportable  as  anyotherdullness.  Only 
success  will  justify  a  departure  and  a 
license.  But  Ellery  has  freaks  which 
are  entitled  to  no  more  charity  than  the 
dullness  or  madness  of  others,  which  he 
despises.  He  uses  a  license  continually 
which  would  be  just  in  oral  improvisa- 
tion, but   is   not  pardonable  in,  written 
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verses.     He  fantasies  on  his  piano. 

Elizabeth  Hoar  said  that  he  was  a 
wood-elf  which  one  of  the  maids  in  a 
story  fell  in  love  with  aud  then  grew 
uneasy,  desiring  that  he  might  be  bap- 
tized. Margaret  [Fuller?]  said  he  re- 
minded one  of  a  great  Genius  with  a 
wretched  little  boy  trotting  before  him. 

1846.  Channing  thinks  life  looks 
great  and  inaccessible  and  constantly  at- 
tacks us,  and  notwithstanding  all  our 
struggles  is  eating  us  up. 

Sunday,  September  20.  Suffices  El- 
lery Channing  a  mood  for  a  poem. 
"  There,  I  have  sketched  more  or  less  in 
that  color  and  style.  You  have  a  sam- 
ple of  it,  what  more  would  you  get  if  I 
worked  on  forever  ?  "  He  has  no  pro- 
position to  affirm  or  support,  he  scorns 
it.  He  has,  first  of  all  Americans,  a 
natural  flow,  and  can  say  what  he  will. 
I  say  to  him,  if  I  could  write  as  well  as 
you,  I  would  write  a  good  deal  better. 

No  man  deserves  a  patron  until  first 
he  has  been  his  own.  What  do  you 
bring  us  slipshod  verses  for  ?  no  occa- 
sional delicacy  of  expression  or  music  of 
rhythm  can  atone  for  stupidities.  Here 
are  lame  verses,  false  rhymes,  absurd 
images,  which  you  indulge  yourself  in, 
which  is  as  if  a  handsome  person  should 
come  into  a  company  with  foul  hands  or 
face.  Read  Collins  !  Collins  would  have 
cut  his  hand  off  before  he  would  have 
left,  from  a  weak  self-esteem,  a  shabby 
line  in  his  ode. 

1847.  Channing  wished  we  had  a 
better  word  than  Nature  to  express  this 
fine  picture  which  the  river  gave  us  in 
our  boat,  yesterday.  "  Kind  "  was  the 
old  word  which,  however,  only  filled  half 
the  range  of  our  fine  Latin  word.  But 
nothing  expresses  that  power  which 
seems  to  work  for  beauty  alone,  as  C. 
said,  whilst  man  works  only  for  use. 
The  Mikania  scandens,  the  steel-blue 
berries  of  the  cornel,  the  eupatoriums 
enriched  now  and  then  by  a  well-placed 
cardinal  adorned  the  fine  shrubbery  with 
what  Channing  called  judicious  modest 
colors,  suited  to  the  climate,  nothing  ex- 
travagant, etc. 

1848.  I  find  W.  E.  C.  always  in  cun- 
ning contraries.  He  denies  the  books 
he  reads,  denies  the  friends  he  has  just 
visited ;  denies  his  own  acts  and  pur- 
poses :  "  By  God,  I  do  not  know  them," 
and  instantly  the  cock  crows.  The  per- 
petual non  sequitur  in  his  speeches  is  ir- 
resistibly comic. 


Ellery  affirms,  that  "James  Adams, 
the  cabinet  maker,  has  a  true  artistic 
eye ;  for  he  is  always  measuring  the 
man  he  talks  with  for  his  coffin." 

He  says  that  Hawtnorne  agrees  with 
him  about  Washington,  that  he  is  the 
extreme  of  well-dressed  mediocrity. 

If  he  was  Mr.  Bowditch  [President 
of  the  Life  Insurance  Company]  he 
would  never  insure  any  life  that  had  any 
infirmity  of  goodness  in  it.  It  is  Good- 
win who  will  catch  pickerel ;  if  he  had 
any  moral  traits,  he  'd  never  get  a  bite. 

He  says  writers  never  do  anything ; 
some  of  them  seem  to  do,  but  do  not. 
H.  T.  [Thoreau]  will  never  be  a  writer  ? 
he  is  as  active  as  a  shoemaker.  The 
merit  of  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith  is 
that  he  has  not  had  the  egotism  to  put 
in  a  single  new  sentence  ;  't  is  agreeable 
repetition  oi  Boswell,  Johnson  &  Com- 
pany ;  and  Montaigne  is  good,  because 
there  is  nothing  that  has  not  already 
been  cured  in  books.  A  good  book  be- 
ing a  Damascus  blade,  made  by  welding 
old  nails  and    horseshoes.     Everything 

has  seen  service,  and  had  wear  and  tear 
of  the  world  for  centuries,  and  now  the 
article  is  brand-new.  So  Pope  had  but 
one  good  line,  and  that  he  got  from 
Dryden,  and  therefore  Pope  is  the  best 
and  only  readable  English  poet. 

Channing  has  a  painter's  eye,  an  ad- 
mirable appreciation  of  form  and  espe- 
cially of  color.  But  when  he  bought 
pigments  and  brushes,  and  painted  a 
landscape  with  fervor  on  a  barrel-head, 
he  could  not  draw  a  tree  so  that  his  wife 
could  surely  know  it  was  a  tree.  So  Al- 
cott,  the  philosopher,  has  not  an  opinion 
or  an  apothegm  to  produce. 

Ellery  C.  declared  that  wealth  is  ne- 
cessary to  every  woman,  for  then  sne 
won't  ask  you  when  you  go  out  whether 
you  will  call  a  hack.  Every  woman  has 
a  design  on  you  —  all,  all  —  if  it  is  only 
just  a  little  message.  But  Mrs.  H.  rings 
for  her  black  servant. 

Ellery  was  witty  on  Xantippe  and  the 
philosophers  old  and  new ;  and  compared 
one  to  a  rocket  with  two  or  three  millr 
stones  tied  to  it,  or  to  a  colt  tethered 
to  a  barn. 

He  celebrates  Herrick  as  the  hest  of 
English  poets,  a  true  Greek  in  England  ; 
a  great  deal  better  poet  than  Milton  who, 
he  says,  is  too  much  like  Dr.  Channing. 

Yesterday,  28  October.  Another  walk 
with  Ellery  well  worth  commemoration, 
if  that  were  possible  ;  but  no  pen  could 


vrite  what  we  saw.  It  needs  the  pencils 
>f  all  the  painters  to  aid  the  description. 

.November  19.  Yesterday,  a  cold  fine 
ide  with  Ellery  to  Sudbury  Inn  and 
nuunted  the  side  of  Nobseot.  'T  is  a 
»retty  revolution  effected  in  the  land- 
cape  by  turning  your  head  upside  down  ; 
,n  infinite  softness  and  loveliness  is  add- 
d  to  the  picture.  Ellery  declared  it 
nade  Campagna  of  it  at  once  ;  so,  he  said, 
Jassachusetts  is  Italy  upside  down. 

26  November.  Yesterday  walked  over 
^ncoln  hills  with  Ellery  and  saw  golden 
Allows,  savins  with  two  foliages,  old 
hestnuts,  apples  as  ever. 

"  What  fine  weather  is  this,"  said  El- 
;ry,  as  we  rode  to  Acton,  "  nothing  of 
nmortality  here !  " 

"  Life  is  so  short,"  6aid  he,  "  that  I 
liould  think  that  everybody  would  steal." 

"  I  like  Stow.  He  is  a  very  good  char- 
cter.  There  is  only  a  spoonful  of  wit, 
nd  ten  thousand  feet  of  sandstone." 

He  told  Edmund  Hosmer  that  he  "  did 
ot  see  but  trouble  was  as  good  as  any- 
hing  else  if  you  only  had  enough  of  it." 

He  says  "  Humouris  unlaughed  fuu." 

He  said  of  Stow's  poor  Irishman  that 
e  "  died  of  too  much  perspiration." 

He  thinks  our  Thurston's  disease  is 

a  paralysis  of  talent." 

Of  H.D.  T.  [Thoreau]  he  said,  "  Why, 
es,  he  has  come  home,  but  now  he  has 
;ot  to  maximize  the  minimum,  and  that 
fill  take  him  some  days."  [This  irresist- 
bly  suggests  Thoreau's  noted  sentence, 
■  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  —  in  Con- 
oid."] 

[Apparently  a  quotation  from  Ellery 
}hanning's  talk.j  "  Drive  a  donkey 
.nd  beat  him  with  a  pole  with  both  hands 
—  that 's  action ;  but  poetry  is  revolu- 
ion  on  its  own  axis." 

He  says  he  has  an  immense  dispersive 
lower. 

"  How  well  they  [the  stars]  wear  !  " 
le  thought  a  man  could  still  get  alone 
pith  them,  who  was  considerably  re- 
tuced  in  his  circumstances  ;  they  are  a 
;ind  of  bread  and  cheese  which  never 
ail. 

1849,  November  17^  Yesterday  saw 
he  fields  covered  with  cobwebs  in  every 
lirection,  on  which  the  wake  of  the  set- 
ing  sun  appeared  as  on  water.  Walked 
ver  hill  and  dale  with  Channing,  who 
ound  wonders  of  color  and  landscape 
verywhere,  but  complained  of  the  want 
if  invention  :  "  Why,  they  bad  frozen 
yater  last  year ;  why  should  they  do  it 
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again  ?  Therefore  it  was  so  easy  to  be 
an  artist,  because  they  do  the  same  thing 
always,  and  therefore  he  only  wants  time 
to  make  him  perfect  in  the  imitation ; 
and  I  believe,  too,  that  pounding  is  one 
of  the  secrets."  All  summer  he  cets 
water  au  naturet,  and  in  winter  they 
serve  it  up  artistically  in  this  crystal 
johuny-cake ;  and  he  had  observed  the 
same  thing  at  the  confectioners'  shops, 
that  he  could  never  get  but  one  thing 
there,  though  [they]  had  two  ways  of 
making  it  up. 

14  December.  Every  day  shows  a 
new  thing  to  veteran  walkers.  Yester- 
day, reflections  of  trees  in  the  ice;  snow- 
flakes,  perfect,  on  the  ice ;  beautiful 
groups  of  icicles  all  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Flint's  Pond,  in  which,  espe- 
cially where  encrusting  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  you  have  the  union  of  the  most 
flowing  with  the  most  fixed.  Ellery  all 
the  way  squandering  his  jewels  as  if  they 
were  icicles,  sometimes  not  comprehend- 
ed by  me,  sometimes  not  heard.  "  How 
many  days  can  Methusalem  go  abroad 
and  see  somewhat  new  ?  When  will  he 
have  counted  the  changes  of  the  kaleido- 
scope? " 

1850.  Then  came  the  difference  be- 
tween American  and  English  scholars. 
H.  said  the  English  were  all  bred  in  one 
way,  to  one  thing,  they  went  to  Eton, 
they  went  to  college,  they  went  to  Lon- 
don, they  all  knew  each  other  and  never 
did  not  feel  [i.  e.,  never  doubted]  the 
ability  of  each.  But  here  Channing  is 
obscure,  Newcomb  is  obscure,  and  so  all 
the  scholars  are  in  a  more  natural,  health- 
ful, and  independent  condition. 

W.  E.  C.  said  A.  [Alcott]  is  made  of 
earth  and  fire  ;  he  wants  air  and  water. 
How  fast  all  this  magnetism  would  lick 
up  water!  He  discharges  himself  in 
volleys.  Can  you  not  hear  him  snap 
when  you  are  near  him  ? 

1852.  Walk  with  Ellery  to  Lincoln  ; 
benzoin,  laurus,  rich  beautiful  plant  in 
this  dried-up  country  ;  parti-colored  war- 
bler. E.  laughed  at  Nuttall's  descrip- 
tion of  birds,  "  On  the  top  of  a  high  tree 
the  bird  pours  all  day  the  lays  of  affec- 
tion," etc.  Affection  !  Why,  what  is  it  ? 
A  few  feathers,  with  a  hole  at  one  end, 
and  a  point  at  the  other,  and  a  pair  of 
wings  ;  Affection  !  Why,  just  as  much 

affection  as  there  is  in  that  lump  of  peat. 
We  went  to  Bear  Hill,  and  had  a  fine 
outlook.  Descending,  E.  got  sightof  some 
laborers  in  the  field  below.  Look  at  them, 


he  said,  those  four !  four  demoniacs 
scratching  in  their  cell  of  pain  !  Live 
for  the  hour !  Just  as  much  as  any  man 
has  done  or  laid  up  in  any  way,  unfits 
him  for  conversation.  He  has  done  some- 
thing, makes  him  good  for  boys, but  spoils 
him  for  the  hour.  That 's  the  good  of 
Thoreau,  that  he  puts  his  whole  sublu- 
nary capital  into  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  carries  his  whole  stock  under  his 
arm.  At  home  I  found  H.  T.  [Thoreau] 
himself  who  complained  of  Clough  or 
somebody  that  he  or  they  recited  to  every 
one  at  table,  the  paragraph  just  read  by 
him  or  them  in  the  last  newspaper,  and 
studiously  avoided  everything  private.  I 
should  think  he  was  complaining  of  one 
H.  D.  T.  [Thoreau  himself]. 

1853.  Yesterday  a  ride  to  Bedford 
with  Ellery  along  the  "  Bedford  Levels  " 
and  walked  all  over  the  premises  of  the 
Old  Mill,  King  Philip's  mill,  —  on  the 
Shawsheen  River  ;  old  mill,  with  sundry 
nondescript  wooden  antiquities.  Boys 
with  bare  legs  were  fishing  on  the  little 
islet  in  the  stream  ;  we  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  saw  the  fine  stumps  of  trees, 
rocks  and  groves,  and  many  Collot  views 
of  the  bare  legs  ;  beautiful  pastoral  coun- 
try, but  needs  sunshine.  There  were 
millions  of  light  to-day,  so  all  went  well 
(all  but  the  dismal  tidings  which  knelled 
a  funeral  bell  through  the  whole  after- 
noon, in  the  death  of  S.  S.). 

Rich  democratic  land  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  every  house  well-dressed  women 
with  air  of  town  ladies  ;  in  every  house 
a  clavecin  [harpsichord]  and  a  copy  of 
the  Spectator ;  and  some  young  lady  a 
reader  of  Willis.  Channing  did  not  like 
the  landscape  ;  too  many  leaves  —  one 
leaf  is  like  another  and  apt  to  be  agi- 
tated by  east  wind,  on  the  other,  hand 
"  Professor  "  (Ellery's  dog)  strode  grave- 
ly as  a  bear  through  all  the  sentimental 
parts  and  fitted  equally  well  the  grave  and 
the  gay  scenes.  ±le  has  a  stroke  ot  humor 
in  his  eye,  as  if  he  enjoyed  his  master's 
jokes  —  Ellery  "  thinks  England  a  flash 
in  the  pan  ;  "  as  English  people  in  1848 
had  agreed  that  Egypt  was  humbug.  I 
am  to  put  down  among  the  monomaniacs 
the  English  agriculturist,  who  only  knows 
one  revolution  in  political,  history,  the 
rape-culture.  But  as  we  rode,  one'  thing 
was  clear,  as  oft  before,  that  is  favora- 
ble to  sanity  —  the  occasional  change  of 
landscape.  If  a  girl  is  mad  to  marry, 
let  her  take  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  and  see 
meadows,  and  mountaius,  she  never  saw 


before,  two  villages  and  an  old  mansion 
House  and  the  odds  are,  it  will  change 
all  her  resolutions.  World  is  full  of  fools, 
who  get  a-going  and  never  stop ;  set  theui 
off  on  another  tack,  and  they  are  half- 
cured.  From  Shawsheen  we  went  to  Bur- 
lington ;  and  E.  reiterated  his  conviction, 
that  the  only  art  in  the  world  is  land- 
scape-painting. The  boys  held  up  their 
fish  to  U3  from  far  ;  a  broad  new  pla- 
card on  the  walls  announced  to  us  that 
the  Shawsheen  mill  was  for  sale  ;  but  we 
bought  neither  the  fish  nor  the  mill. 

1854.  Delicious  summer  stroll  through 
the  endless  pastures  of  Barrett,  Buttrick, 
and  Esterbiook  farms,  yesterday,  with 
Ellery ;  the  glory  of  summer,  what  mag- 
nificence !  yet  one  night  of  frost  will  kill 
it  all.  E.  was  witty  on  the  Biographie 
Universelle  —  de  soi-meme.  H.  D.  T. 
had  been  made  to  print  his  house  into  his 
title-page,  in  order  that  A.  might  have 
that  to  stick  into  one  volume  of  the  B.  U. 
[Probably  referring  to  Alcott's  volumi- 
nous journals.] 

1856.  November  15.  Walk  with 
Ellery,  who  finds  in  Nature  or  man  that 
whatever  is  done  for  beaut}r  or  in  sport 
is  excellent;  but  the  moment  there  is 
any  use  in  it,  or  any  kind  of  talent,  't  is 
very  bad  and  stupid.  The  fox-sparrows 
and  the  blue  snow-birds  pleased  him,  and 
the  water-cresses  which  we  saw  in  the 
brook,  but  which  he  said  were  not  in 
any  botany. 

When  I  said  of  Ellery 's  new  verses 
that  they  were  as  good  as  the  old  ones, 
"  Yes,"  said  Ward, "  but  those  were  excel- 
lent promise  and  now  he  does  no  more." 
He  has  a  more  poetic  temperament  than 
any  other  in  America,  but  the  artistic  ex- 
ecutive power  of  completing  a  design  he 
has  not.  His  poetry  is  like  the  artless 
warbling  of  a  vireo,  which  whistles  pret- 
tily all  day  and  all  summer  on  the  elm, 
but  never  rounds  a  tune,  nor  can  increase 
the  value  of  melody  by  the  power  of  com- 
position and  cuneiform  [sic~\  determina- 
tion.    He  must  have  construction  also. 

As  Linnaeus  delighted  in  a  new  flower 
i  which  alone  gave  him  a  seventh  class,  or 
'filled  a  gap  in  his  system,  so  I  know  a 
unan  who  served  as  intermediate  between 
two  notable  acquaintances  of  mine,  not 
else  to  be  approximated,  and  W.  E.  C. 
served  as  a  companion  of  H.  D.  T.,  and 
T.  of  C.  [Thoreau  of  Channing]. 

In  answer  to  evidences  of  immortal- 
ity, Ellery  said,  "  There  is  a  great  deal 
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of  self-importance,  and  the  good  Orien- 
tal who  cuts  such  a  figure  was  bit  by 
this  fly." 

He  said  of  Boston,  "  There  is  a  city 
of  130,000  people,  and  not  a  chair  in 
which  I  can  sit." 

There  often  seems  so  little  affinity  be- 
tween him  and  his  works  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  wind  must  have  written  the 
book  and  not  he. 

1859.  Secondary  men  and  primary 
men.  These  travelers  to  Europe,  these 
readers  of  books,  these  youths  rushing 
into  counting-rooms  of  successful  mer- 
chants, are  all  imitators,  and  we  get 
only  the  same  product  weaker.  But  the 
man  who  never  so  slowly  and  patiently 
works  out  his  native  thoughts  is  a  pri- 
mary person. 

Ellery  said,  looking  at  a  golden-rod, 
"  Ah !  here  they  are.  These  things  con- 
sume a  great  deal  of  time.  I  don't 
know  but  they  are  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  of  our  investments." 

Glad  of  Ellery's  cordial  praise  .  of 
Carlyle's  history,  which  he  thinks  well 
entitled  to  be  called  a  "  Work,"  far  su- 
perior to  nis  eany  oooks  ;  wondered  at 
his  imagination  which  can  invest  with 
such  interest  to  himself  these  (one  would 
think)  hopeless  details  of  German  story. 
He  is  the  only  man  who  knows.  What 
a  reader,  such  as  abound  in  New  Eng- 
land, enwreathed  by  the  thoughts  they 
suggest  to  a  contemplative  pilgrim. 

"Unsleeping-  truths  by  which  wheels  on 
Heaven's  prime." 

There  is  a  neglect  of  superficial  cor- 
rectness which  looks  a  little  studied,  as 
if  perhaps  the  poet  challenged  notice  to 
his  subtler  melody,  and  strokes  of  skill 
which  recall  the  great  masters.  There 
is  nothing  conventional  in  the  thought 
or  the  illustration,  but  "  thoughts  that 
voluntary  move  harmonious  numbers," 
and  pictures  seen  by  an  instructed  eye. 

Channing,  who  writes  a  poem  for  our 
fields,  begins  to  help  us.  That  is  con- 
struction, and  better  tlian  running  to 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred  for  subjects. 

W.  E.  C.'s  poetry  is  wanting  in  clear 
statement.  Rembrandt  makes  effects 
without  details,  gives  you  the  effect  of  a 
sharp  nose  or  a  gazing  eye,  when,  if  you 
look  close,  there  is  no  point  to  the  nose, 
and  no  eye  is  drawn.  W.  M.  Hunt  ad- 
mires this,  and  in  his  own  painting  puts 
his  eye  in  deep  shadow ;  but  I  miss  the 
eye,  and  the  face  seems  to  nod  for  want 


of  it.  And  .Kllery  makes  a  hazy,  indefi- 
nite expression,  as  of  miscellaneous  music 
without  any  theme  or  tune.  Still  it  is  an 
autumnal  air,  and  like  the  smell  of  the 
herb,  Life  Everlasting  and  syngenesious 
flowers.  Near  Heme  is  a  poem  which 
would  delight  the  heart  of  Wordsworth, 
though  genuinely  original  and  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  plan  which  allows  the  writer  to 
leave  out  all  the  prose.  'T  is  a  series  of 
sketches  of  natural  objects. 

W.  E.  C,  the  model  of  opinionists,  or 
weather  painters.  He  has  it  his  own  way. 
People  whose  watches  go  faster  than 
their  neighbors'. 

1861.  March  26.  Yesterday  wrote 
to  F.  G.  Tuckerman  to  thank  him  for 
his  book  [Poems.  Boston :  1860],  and 
praised  Khotruda  [a  poemj.  Jiuery  VJ. 
finds  two  or  three  good  lines  and  metres 
in  the  book;  thinks  it  refined  and  deli- 
cate, but  says  the  young  people  run  on  a 
notion  that  they  must  name  the  flowers, 
talk  about  an  orchis,  and  say  something 
about  Indians ;  but  he  says,  "  I  prefer 
passion  and  sense  and  genius  to  botany." 

Ellery  says  of  Tennyson,  "What  is 
best  is  the  things  he  does  not  say." 

He  thinks  these  frogs  at  Walden  are 
very  curious  but  final  facts ;  that  they 
will  never  be  disappointed  by  finding 
themselves  raised  to  a  higher  state  of 
intelligence. 

Here  is  a  ngnt  bit  of  Ellery  C. : 
"  Helps's  book,  called  Friends  in  Coun- 
cil, is  inexpressibly  dulL"  "  In  this 
manufacture  the  modern  English  excel. 
Witness  their  Taylors,  Wordsworths, 
Arnolds  and  Scotts  (not  Walter).  Wise, 
elegant,  moderate,  and  cultivated,  yet 
unreadable." 

Ellery  says  of  Thoreau :  "  His  effects 
can  all  be  produced  by  cork  and  sand ; 
but  the  substance  that  produces  them  is 
godlike  and  divine."  And  of  C.  [Cur- 
tis ?],  "  Yes,  he  would  make  a  very 
good  draughtsman,  if  he  had  any  talent 
for  it." 

October  24.  A  ride  yesterday  to 
Marlborough,  though  projected  for  years, 
was  no  good  use  of  the  day.  That  town 
has  a  most  rich  appearance  of  rural 
plenty,  and  comfort;  ample  farms,  good 
houses,  profusion  of  apples,  pumpkins, 
etc.  Yellow  apple  heaps  in  every  en- 
closure, whole  orchards  left  ungathered, 
and  in  the  Grecian  piazzas  of  houses, 
pumpkins  ripening  between  the  columns. 
At  Gates's,  where  Dr.  Channing  and  Mr. 


Jonas  Phillips  used  to  resort,  they  no 
longer  keep  a  public  house,  closed  it 
to  the  public  last  spring.  At  Cutting's, 
though  there  were  oats  for  the  horse, 
there  was  no  dinner  for  men,  —  so  we 
repaired  to  the  chestnut  woods  and  an 
old  orchard,  for  ours.  Ellery,  who  is  a 
perpetual  holiday,  and  ought  only  to  be 
used  like  an  oriflamme  or  a  garland  for 
May-days  and  parliaments  of  wit  and 
love,  was  no  better  to-day  nor  half  so 
good  as  in  some  walks. 

Ellery  says:  "What  a  climate! 
one  day  they  take  the  cover  off  the  sun, 
and  all  the  Irishmen  die  of  drinking  cold 
water ;  and  the  next  day  you  are  up  to 
your  knees  in  snow." 

He  admires,  as  ever,  the  greatness  in 
Wilhelm  Meister.  "  It  is  no  matter 
what  Goethe  writes  about  There  is  no 
trifle;  much  superior  to  Shakespeare  in 
this  elevation." 

A.  B.  A.  [Alcott]  said  of  W.  E.  C. 
that  he  had  the  keen  appetite  for  society 
with  extreme  repulsion,  so  that  it  came 
to  a  kind  of  commerce  of  cats,  love  and 
hate,  embrace  and  fighting. 

Ellery  thinks  that  he  is  the  lucky  man 
who  can  write  in  bulk,  forty  pages  on  a 
hiccough,  ten  pages  on  a  man's  sitting 
down  in  a  chair  (like  Hawthorne,  etc.) 
that  will  go.  [Evidently  referring  to 
the  marvelous  chapter  in  the  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  where  Governor 
Pyncheon  sits  dead  in  the  lonely  room.] 
Ellery  thinks  that  these  waterside  cot- 
tagers of  Nahant  and  Chelsea,  and  so  on, 
never  see  the  sea.  There,  it  is  all  dead 
water,  and  a  place  for  dead  horses,  and 
the  smell  of  Mr.  Kip's  omnibus  stable. 
But  go  to  Truro,  and  go  to  the  beach 
there,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  you  will 
have  every  stroke  of  the  sea  like  the 
cannon  of  the  "  sea-fencibles  "  [old-fash- 
ioned military  companies  for  coast  de- 
fense]. There  is  a  solitude  which  you 
cannot  stand  more  than  ten  minutes. 

He  thinks  the  fine  art  of  Goethe  and 
company  very  dubious,  and  't  is  doubtful 
whether  Sam  Ward  is  quite  in  his  senses 
in  his  value  of  that  book  of  prints  of  old 
t  Italian  school,  Giotto  and  the  rest.  It 
may  do  for  very  idle  gentlemen,  etc., 
etc.  I  reply,  There  are  a  few  giants 
who  gave  the  thing  vogue  by  their,  real- 
ism, Michel  Angelo  and  Ribiera  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  man  who  made 
the  old  Torso  Hercules  and  the  Phidias 
—  man  or  men  who  made  the  Parthenon 
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reliefs  —  had  a  drastic  style  which  a 
blacksmith  or  a  stone-mason  would  say 
was  starker  than  their  own.  And  I 
adhere  to  [Van  Waagen's  ?]  belief ,  that 
there  is  a  pleasure  from  works  of  art 
which  nothing  else  can  yield. 

1862.  Matthew  Arnold  writes  well 
of  "the  grand  style,"  but  the  secret  of 
that  is  a  finer  moral  sentiment.  'T  is 
very  easy  for  Alcott  to  talk  grandly,  he 
will  make  no  mistake.  'T  is  certain 
that  the  poetic  temperament  of  W.  E.  C. 
will  utter  lines  and  passages  inimitable 
by  any  talent ;  't  is  wood-thrush  and 
cat-bird. 

His  talk  is  criss-cross,  humorsome, 
humorous.  I  tormented  my  memory 
just  now  in  vain  to  restore  a  witty  criti- 
cism of  his,  yesterday,  on  a  book. 

1864.  On  the  24th  of  September 
Ellery  and  I  walked  through  Becky 
Stow's  hole  dry-shod  ;  hitherto  a  feat 
for  a  muskrat  alone. 

This  year  the  river  meadows  all  dry 
and  permeable  to  the  walker.  But  why 
should  Nature  always  be  on  the  gallop? 
Look  now,  and  instantby,  or  you  shall 
never  see  it.  Not  ten  minutes'  repose 
allowed.  Incessant  whirl  ?  And  't  is 
the  same,  I  thought,  with  my  compan- 
ion's genius.  You  must  carry  a  steno- 
graphic press  in  your  pocket  if  you  would 
have  his  commentaries  on  things  and 
men  or  they  are  irrecoverable. 


F.  B.  SAXHORN,  JET  2.5 


HARRIET  TUBMAN, 

(A  Fugitive  Slave) 


ARIANA  SMITH  WALKER,  ^T  18 

From  a  crayon  by  A.  Morse 


EMERSON,  THOREAU,  CHANNING 

Boston,  Tuesday,  July  1 . 

Never  does  a  passage  from  Emerson's  still  unpub- 
lished journals  appear  but  the  wish  is  revived  that  they 
could  be  printed  as  they  stand,  or  with  judicious  editing, 
which  they  in  fact  need,  since  the  abbreviations  and  allu- 
sions, after  the  lapse  of  50  or  60  years,  need  to  be  care- 
fully examined  and  explained  to  the  reader .    Thus  in  the 
extracts  (ranging  in  time  from  December  10,  1840,  to 
September  24,  1864),  which  Col.  Higginson  edits  for  the 
July  Atlantic,  there  are  several  blind  spots.    In  the  very 
first  extract,  the  "C."  misleads;  it  was  not  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  but  Caroline  S.  of  whose  eyes  Emerson  (perhaps 
quoting  Channing)  says :    "They  are  a  compliment  to  the 
human  race;  that  steady  look  from  year  to  year  makes 
Phidian  sculpture  and  Poussin  landscape  still  real  and 
contemporary;  and  a  poet  might  well  dedicate  himself 
to  the  fine  task  of  expressing  their  genius  in  verse." 
Channing  did  so  for  some  years;  that  hyperbolical  poem, 
"To  Clio,"  was  originally  entitled  "To  Caroline";  and  the 
portrait  of  Madeline  given  on  pages  153-156  of  Channing's 
"Poems  of  Sixty-five  Years,"  just  published  by  James  H. 
Bentley  of  Philadelphia,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from 
the  same  youthful  figure,  though  with  much  poetic  ex- 
aggeration: 


231  Sinful  cities  not  in  her 

Could  a  feeble  passion  stir; 

Filled  with  love  her  lyric  eye 

Gave  its  figure  to  the  sky; 

Like  a  lyre,  her  heart  obeyed 

Whispers  of  the  forest  shade, 

Buds  she  sang,  and  fresh  spring  flowers, 

Birds  that  caroled  in  her  bowers,  -- 

And  the  lonely,  sorrowing  sea, 

Still  she  sang  its  lullaby. 

Muse  of  the  Island,  pure  and  free! 
Spirit  of  the  sapphire  seal 
How  can  I  forget  the  time 
We  went  wandering  in  our  prime, 
And  beneath  the  tall  pine  trees 
Felt  the  tearful  autumn  breeze ! 
Hope  had  I  of  lofty  fame 
To  embalm  a  poet's  name; 
Thus  it  was  I  dreamed  at  first,  -- 
Madeline !  thy  beauty  nursed 
In  me  finer  thought  and  feeling, 
To  myself  my  heart  revealing. 

Ghost  of  wishes  dead  and  gone,  -- 
Haunting  hopes  still  limping  on,  -- 
Echoes  from  a  sunken  land 
Falling  on  a  desert  strand,  -- 
Cold  content,  and  broken  plan- 
Still  the  boy  lives  in  the  man. 

These  lovely  verses  describe  a  real  experience,  -- 
no  doubt  of  it;  and  so  it  is  with  many  of  the  lyrics  in  this 
posthumous  volume.    So  in  the  entries  of  1856,  I  fancy 
that  Emerson  meant  to  say,   "W.  E.  C.  served  as  a  com- 
panion of  H.  D.  T.  (Thoreau),  and  T.  of  L."  (not  C), 
meaning  Tappan  of  Lenox,  the  husband  of  the  poetical 
Caroline.    On  the  same  page  (32)  of  the  July  Atlantic 
there  is  a  sadly  misplaced  "stickful"  of  type.    The  year- 
date  being  1859,  and  Channing's  little-known  poem,  "Near 
Home,"  having  come  out  in  1858.    Emerson  said  of  it: 

"Channing,  who  writes  a  poem  for  our  fields,  be- 
gins to  help  us .    That  is  construction,  and  better  than 
running  to  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  for  subjects.    'Near 
Home'  is  a  poem  which  would  delight  the  heart  of  Words- 
worth; though  genuinely  original,  and  with  a  simplicity  of 
plan  which  allows  the  writer  to  leave  out  all  prose.    'Tis 
a  series  of  sketches  of  natural  objects,  such  as  abound 
in  New  England,  enwreathed  by  the  thoughts  they  sug- 
gest to  a  contemplative  pilgrim,  -- 

Unsleeping  truths  by  which  wheels  on 
heaven's  prime. 

There  is  a  neglect  of  superficial  correctness  which  looks 
a  little  studied,  as  if  perhaps  the  poet  challenged  notice 
to  his  subtler  melody;  and  strokes  of  skill  which  recall 
the  great  masters .    There  is  nothing  conventional  in  the 
thought  or  the  illustration,  but 

Thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers, 

and  pictures  seen  by  an  instructed  eye." 
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I  must  think  that  the  criticism  on  Channing's  poems 
that  drew  forth  the  letter  of  May,  1858,  from  Emerson, 
in  the  Contributors'  club,  was  inspired  by  this  same  little 
volume,  "Near  Home."   The  book  was  sent  to  the  poet's 
friends,  and  perhaps  to  no  others,  for  I  do  not  recall  any 
press  notices  of  it;  and  one  of  these  friends,  also  an  inti- 
mate of  Emerson,  wrote  the  critique  which  he  was  loth  to 
submit  to  'those  red-eyed  men"  who  then  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  manuscripts  sent  to  the  Atlantic.    "Near  Home" 
was  at  least  partly  written  in  New  Bedford,  where  Ellery 
Channing  for  a  year  or  two  helped  Benjamin  Lindsay  edit 
the  Mercury,  but  did  not  hasten  to  tell  his  Concord  friends 
where  he  was.    One  of  the  three  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  "Three  Friends'  hill"  overlooking  Walden  (Thoreau 
himself),  writing  to  Daniel  Ricketson  in  March,  1856, 
said: 

"I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Channing  was  in  New 
Bedford.    When  he  was  here  last,  in  December,  he  said 
(like  himself)  that  'he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  lived.'    . .  .1  suspect  that  the  most  you  or  any 
one  can  do  for  him  is  to  appreciate  his  genius,  --to  buy 
and  read,  and  cause  others  to  buy  and  read,  his  poems. 
That  is  the  hand  he  has  put  forth  to  the  world;  take  hold 
of  that.  Your  knowledge  of  Cowper  will  help  you  to  know 
Channing.    He  will  accept  sympathy  and  aid,  but  he  will 
not  bear  questioning.    He  will  ever  be  reserved  and  enig- 
matic, and  you  must  deal  with  him  at  arm's  length.    Nor 
need  I  suggest  how  witty  and  poetic  he  is." 

This  characterization  of  one  of  the  three  friends  by 
another  is  cited  in  the  introduction  to  the  new  volume  of 
poems,  in  which  many  old  favorites  and  several  new  ones 
appear.    The  editor  also  cites  a  portrait  (in  words)  of 
Thoreau  by  Channing,  from  his  private  journal,  kept  for 
a  few  months,  five  years  after  Thoreau  died.    The  ob- 
servations are  acute,  and  shed  light  on  both: 

"Henry  was  fond  of  making  an  ado,  a  wonder,  a  sur- 
prise of  all  facts  that  took  place  out  of  doors;  but  a  pic- 
ture, a  piece  of  music,  a  novel,  did  not  affect  him  in  that 
fashion.    He  exaggerated  the  permanence  of  everything 
but  what  men  do .    But  this  trait  of  exaggeration  in  Henry 
was  as  pleasing  as  possible,  so  far  as  his  companion  was 
concerned.    Nothing  was  more  delightful  than  the  enor- 
mous curiosity,  the  continued  greenness,  the  effervescing 
wonder  of  this  child  of  Nature,  glad  of  everything  its  moth- 
er said  or  did .    This  toy  in  Nature  is  something  we  can  get 
over,  like  love;  and  yet,  love,  — that  is  a  hard  toy  to  smash 
and  fling  under  the  grate  for  good .    Henry  made  no  account 
of  love  at  all,  apparently;  he  had  notions  about  friendship." 

This  did  not  fully  portray  Thoreau,  who  was  once  in  love, 
as  Channing  was  often.    The  duties  and  exactions  of  friend- 
ship were  well  understood  by  the  poet-  -yet  he  treated  them 
with  a  certain  poetic  license.    He  was  not  always  ready  at 
the  psychological  moment  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  friend, 
but  he  made  up  for  it  afterward .    I  do  not  know  whether 
his  poem  on  the  death  of  Emerson's  boy,  Waldo,  was  ever 
sent  to  the  father  and  mother;  but  it  was  evidently  written 
with  all  the  sympathy  which  the  event  claimed .    I  printed 
it  nearly  40  years  ago,  without  knowing  to  whose  death  it 
applied;  but  it  is  given  in  this  volume  with  its  date  (1843): 


THE  SLEEPING  CHILD 

Darkness  now  hath  overpaced 

Life's  swift  dance;  and  curtained  Awe 

Feebly  lifts  a  sunken  eye, 
Wonted  to  this  gloomy  law. 

Lips  are  still  that  sweetly  spoke: 

Heedless  Death  the  spell  hath  broke . 

Weep  not  for  him,  friends  so  dear! 

Largest  measure  he  hath  taken, 
Now  he  roams  the  sun's  dominion, 

Our  chill  fortunes  quite  forsaken; 
There  his  eyes  have  purer  sight 
In  that  calm,  reflected  light. 

Let  your  tears  dissolve  in  peace! 

For  he  holds  high  company; 
And  he  seeks,  with  famous  men, 

Statelier  lines  of  ancestry: 
He  shall  shame  the  wisest  ones 
In  that  palace  of  the  suns . 

In  the  variety  and  freshness  of  his  meters,  Channing, 
as  seen  in  this  volume,  ranks  with  the  best  poets;  some  of 
them  he  seems  to  have  invented  by  a  graceful  variation 
from  common  forms.    Very  striking,  though  not  actually 
new,  is  the  form  of  verse  in  which  he  addresses  England 
in  1843,  when  the  miseries  of  the  people  drew  from  Car- 
lyle  his  "Past  and  Present,"  and  when  the  democratic 
spirit  was  more  buoyant  in  New  England  than  it  has  been 
for  some  years  past.    Here  are  its  best  stanzas: 

ENGLAND  IN  AFFLICTION 

Home  of  the  Brave!  deep-centered  in  the  ocean- - 
Cradle  where  rocked  the  famous  bards  of  old, 

Consummate  masters  of  the  heart's  emotion, 
Free,  genial  intellects  by  heaven  made  bold! 
My  blood  I  should  disown,  and  deem  me  cold, 

If  I  did  not  revere  thy  matchless  sons-- 

Of  all  Time's  progeny  the  noblest  ones. 

What  though  the  fields  of  Italy  are  fair? 

Hangs  violet  draperies  o'er  the  Grecian  fanes? 
What  though  the  fields  of  Italy  are  fair? 

Above  them  England  towers,  with  mightier  gains; 

Yet,  tell  me,  are  her  sons  bound  fast  in  chains? 
The  fearful  note  of  misery  sounds  so  high 
From  her  wide  plains  up  to  her  clouded  sky. 

Thy  surplice — shall  it  hide  a  purse  of  gold? 

The  smooth  and  roted  sermon  doff  to  fame? 
Extinguished  every  aspiration  bold, 

While  only  sounds  some  formal,  empty  name? 

Shall  her  old  churches  make  proud  England  tame? 
Throw  ashes  in  those  hearts  where  once  coursed  blood, 
And  blind  those  streaming  eyes  from  sight  of  good? 

England !--the  name  hath  bulwarks  in  the  sound, 

And  bids  her  people  own  the  state  again: 
Bids  them  to  dispossess  their  native  ground 

From  out  the  hands  of  titled  noblemen: 
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Then  shall  the  scholar  freely  wield  his  pen, 
And  shepherds  dwell  where  lords  keep  castle  now, 
And  peasants  cut  the  overhanging  bough. 

Fold  not  thy  brawny  arms  as  though  thy  toil 

Was  done,  nor  take  thy  drowsy  path  toward  sleep! 

There  never  will  be  leisure  on  thy  soil, 
There  never  will  be  idlesse  on  thy  steep; 
So  long  as  thou  sailest  the  unsounded  deep, 

New  conquests  shall  be  thine,  new  heritage, 

Such  as  the  world's  whole  wonder  must  engage. 

The  arrangement  of  these  poems  of  youth,  maturity 
and  age  is  not  strictly  chronological;  indeed,  it  is  not 
easy,  after  the  first  juvenile  pieces  are  disposed  of,  to 
say  from  the  tone  and  skill  of  any  poem  whether  it  is  ear- 
ly or  late;  and  to  many  of  them  no  date  is  attached.   Chan- 
ning  seems  to  have  kept  copies  of  nearly  every  verse  he 
wrote,  sometimes  two  or  three  forms  of  the  same  poem; 
so  that  many  of  the  reprinted  pieces  occur  here  with  new 
words  occasionally,  and  new  lines,  or  old  lines  omitted. 
The  same  thing  will  be  seen  in  the  verses  edited  by  Chan- 
ning  himself  in  his  life  of  Thoreau,  where  he  copies  from 
"Near  Home,"  and  elsewhere,  but  with  serious  variations. 
This  book  has  sold  more  than  any  of  Channing's  nine  vol- 
umes, and  will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  the  growing  inter- 
est in  all  Thoreau's  experiences  and  writings.    Of  the  lat- 
ter, many  pages  appear  in  Channing's  "Thoreau  the  Poet- 
Naturalist,"  which  have  never  been  printed  elsewhere;  so 
that  the  book  will  be  needful  for  any  collection  of  what 
Thoreau  wrote . 

The  appreciation  of  Emerson  and  the  whole  Concord 
school  of  authors  goes  on  increasing  as  their  century  is 
passing  away,  --a  fairly  good  omen  for  the  perpetuity  of 
their  fame.    In  Germany,  Karl  Federn,  who  has  made  a 
study  of  American  literature,  has  lately  published  at  Min- 
den  a  translation  of  the  volume  which  Emerson  entitled 
"The  Conduct  of  Life,"  and  in  noticing  it  the  illustrated 
German  journal,  Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  has  this  to  say: 

"Though  R.  W.  Emerson,  the  renowned  American 
moral  philosopher,  has  been  dead  for  20  years,  yet  his 
'Conduct  of  Life,'  well  translated  by  Federn,  reads  like 
a  thoroughly  modern  book.    Its  observations  have  the  ef- 
fect of  being  made  expressly  for  our  present  time.    They 
are  the  expression  of  a  strong  and  positive  personality, 
whose  insight  was  comprehensive  and  profound.    The  book 
is  a  gospel  of  life,  filled  with  a  liberalizing  force,  and  of 
deep  spiritual  illumination.    Emerson  is  an  ethical  sage, 
analytic  as  well  as  synthetic,  but  he  shows  himself  always 

i  and  everywhere  as  a  lofty  soul,  who  looks  at  the  world  and 
its  mass  of  phenomena  in  grand  lights.  To  give  our  every- 
day existence  a  higher  tone;  to  bring  all  life  into  harmony; 

0  to  present  the  world,  with  all  its  conditions,  as  a  well- 

i  defined  Cosmos --such  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  'Con- 

iduct  of  Life.'" 

This  also  is  the  leading  thought  of  Charles  Malloy,  the 
veteran  interpreter  of  Emerson's  poems,  whose  essays  in 
explanation  of  several  of  them  have  been  bound  up  in  a  vol- 
ume and  a  small  edition  sold.    Another  book,  containing 
other  and  more  profound  essays,  is  to  be  published  in 
Boston  before  winter.    At  that  season,  beginning  early  in 


November,  immediately  after  the  congressional  elec- 
tions, Mr.  Malloy  will  begin  another  course  of  these  in- 
terpretations at  the  Huntington  Chambers  on  Huntington 
avenue.    In  the  spring  the  Emerson  society,  of  which  he 
is  president,  will  hold  in  Boston  a  centennial  celebration 
of  Emerson's  birthday,  --May  25,  1803;  at  which  several 
well-known  speakers  will  be  heard,  either  in  person  or 
by  letter.    In  anticipation  of  this  date,  Mr.  Goodspeed  of 
Park  street,  who  published  last  year  the  "Personality  of 
Thoreau,"  which  is  now  out  of  print,  will  publish  about 
May  1,  another  small  book  by  the  same  author,  the  "Per- 
sonality of  Emerson."   He  is  now  printing,  for  publica- 
tion in  the  autumn,  a  new  edition,  enlarged,  of  Ellery 
Channing's  "Thoreau  the  Poet- Naturalist,"  with  revision 
and  notes  from  a  copy  left  by  the  author.    Mr.  Good- 
speed  also  sells,  by  arrangement  with  the  publisher,  a 
few  copies  of  the  edition  (only  315  copies)  of  Channing's 
"Poems  of  Sixty-Five  Years,"  which  is  so  much  sought 
that  it  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  will  not  soon  be  re- 
printed.   Channing's  small  volumes  of  1885  and  1886, 
"Eliot"  and  "John  Brown,"  are  on  Goodspeed's  catalog,  -- 
the  balance  of  the  edition  being  now  available  for  sale  or  ' 
gift.    One  short  passage  from  "Eliot,"  a  quaint  descrip- 
tion of  the  farm-house  in  Canton,  Mass.,  where  Chan- 
ning  spent  a  part  of  his  boyhood,  is  included  in  the  Phila- 
delphia volume,  with  a  few  passages  also  from  "The 
Wanderer"  of  1871. 

Although  Thoreau  has  by  no  means  the  extended  fame 
in  all  countries  which  early  followed  the  essays  of  Emer- 
son, he  is  more  or  less  read  in  England  and  Germany, 
and  in  America  his  readers  are  an  enthusiastic  class, 
constantly  increasing  in  number,  and  visiting,  with  the 
zeal  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  those  scenes  in  Concord 
that  are  so  associated  with  his  daily  life.    A  new  and 
better  engraving  of  his  portrait  by  Rowse,  made  in  1854, 
will  appear  in  the  new  edition  of  Channing's  biography, 
the  original  hanging  in  the  public  library  of  Concord, 
to  which  his  sister  Sophia  gave  it  at  her  death  in  1876. 
Walton  Ricketson  has  followed  this  early  portrait,  rather 
than  the  bearded  ones,  in  his  bust  of  Thoreau,  which  also 
adorns  the  Concord  library,  not  far  from  David  Scott's 
portrait  of  Emerson,  painted  in  1847,  and  the  best  of 
the  paintings  of  the  sage  of  Concord. 
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EMERSON  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER 


[An  address  given  at  Greenacre,  Me.,  Aug.  12,  1902, 
by  F.  B.  Sanborn] 

Although  my  announced  subject  is  "Philosophy,"  and 
though  I  shall  show,  I  trust,  that  our  Sage  of  Concord 
had  a  distinct  philosophy,  yet  I  have  chosen  to  treat  of 
him  as  a  philosopher,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  Soc- 
rates and  Plutarch  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
were  philosophers,  rather  than  to  hold  forth  a  body  of 
tenets,  a  linked  series  of  premises  and  conclusions,  as 
Emerson's  distinguishing  creation  or  compilation.    He 
was  an  active  compiler,  as  all  philosophers  have  been-- 
adapting  to  his  own  use,  and  to  the  habit  of  his  own  mind, 
the  principles  and  illustrations  of  wisdom  which  came 
down  to  him  from  remote  antiquity,  or  from  that  recent 
and  admirable  revival  of  technical  philosophy  which  Ger- 
many was  furnishing  the  world  in  Emerson 's  youth;  which 
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was  also  the  stormy  youth  of  the  nineteenth  century,  be- 
set by  wars,  and  active  in  discovery.    Bred  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Christian  sects  which  founded  themselves 
more  on  the  Hebrew  scriptures  than  the  Catholic  Church 
has  found  necessary,  Emerson  early  imbibed  the  Hebrew 
wisdom  in  ethics;  from  that  to  the  milder  principles  and 
wider  generalizations  of  the  New  Testament  was  an  easy 
step;  then,  reaching  back  to  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  and 
forward  to  the  later  Stoics  and  New  Platonists,  he  drew 
from  those  fountains  of  Greek  thought;  and  finally,  as  his 
slowly  developing  powers  were  maturing,  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  profounder  speculations  of  the  Persian  and 
Indian  mystics.    Influences  from  all  these  sources,  modi- 
fied by  the  arid  discoveries  of  Kant,  and  the  more  gener- 
ous and  inconsistent  theories  of  Fichte,  together  with  the 
solving  practical  genius  of  Goethe,  and  the  stimulus  given 
by  Coleridge  and  Thomas  Carlyle--such  influences,  I  say, 
appear  visibly  enough  in  the  philosophic  principles  and  the 
ethical  sentences  of  Emerson.    But  behind  and  above  them 
all  was  that  mystical  appreciation,  that  piercing  vision  of 
Truth  unveiled,  which  vivified  and  vitalized  all  his  think- 
ing, and  gave  a  deeply  poetic  tinge  to  his  soaring  specula- 
tions and  his  terrestrial  prudence .    For  Lowell  was  quite 
right  in  styling  Emerson  "Plotinus- Montaigne";  the  subtile 
Neo-Platonist  did  not  fly  higher,  in  his  noble  speed  from 
the  Alone  to  the  Alone;  nor  did  the  humorous  Gascon  gentle- 
man walk  the  solid  ground  with  a  more  humanly  questioning 
search  into  things  in  general.    In  all  this  preparation  and 
performance  of  his  appointed  work  the  one  thing  which  Em- 
erson could  least  endure  was  the  painful  logical  mincing 
step,  as  in  the  snow-tracks  of  a  ten-years  child,  from 
demonstrated  major  and  minor  premise  to  intermediate 
and  temporary  conclusion.    He  was  the  philosopher  of  the 
future,  whose  orbit  of  ascent  has  not  yet  reached  what  he 
called  'the  half-climbed  zodiac,"  but  seems  destined  to  be 
to  other  centuries  what  its  brilliant  rising  star  was  to  us 
in  the  nineteenth.    Emerson  addresses  through  his  books 
and  through  those  whom  he  has  inspired  (whether  they  are 
conscious  of  his  influence  or  not)  a  population  compared 
with  which  the  millions  of  the  empire  of  the  Antonines 
were  but  the  swarming  tenants  of  an  ant-hill,  without  ca- 
pacity to  change  the  fortunes  even  of  their  own  disappear- 
ing sand-heap.    He  is  read  in  all  languages,  and  has  fol- 
lowers in  all  countries.    His  ideas  have  penetrated  the 
inert  mass  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
reforms  and  social  changes  which  he  favored  and  pre- 
dicted, have  long  been  in  part  achieved.    I  see  nothing  in 
these  later  demonstrations  of  political  degeneracy  and 
religious  atheism,  now  so  painfully  frequent,  for  which 
there  was  not  a  parallel  in  his  own  time,  for  him  both  to 
i  perceive  and  to  reprove .    Thus  I  may  quote  from  his 
I  speech  of  half  a  century  ago  on  the  defection  of  Daniel 
I  Webster  from  the  cause  of  liberty: 

"There  were  all  sorts  of  what  are  called  brilliant 
a  men,  accomplished  men,  men  of  high  station,  a  President 
i  of  the  United  States,  senators—men  of  eloquent  speech, 
i  but  men  without  self-respect,  without  character;  and  it 
was  strange  to  see  how  office,  age,  fame,  talent,  even 
a  repute  for  honesty,  all  counted  for  nothing.    They  had 
no  opinions,  they  had  no  memory  for  what  they  had  been 
saying,  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  their  lifetime:   they 
were  only  looking  to  what  their  great  captain  did;  if  he 


jumped,  they  jumped,  if  he  stood  on  his  head,  they  did. 
In  what  I  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Webster,  I  do  not  confound 
him  with  vulgar  politicians  before  or  since.    There  is 
always  base  ambition  enough- -men  who  calculate  on  the 
immense  ignorance  of  the  masses;  they  use  the  constitu- 
encies at  home  only  for  their  shoes.    And  of  course  they 
drive  out  from  the  contest  every  honorable  man.    The 
low  can  best  win  the  low;  there  are  those,  too,  who  have 
power  and  inspiration  only  to  do  ill.    Their  talent  or 
their  faculty  deserts  them  when  they  undertake  anything 
right." 

Omitting  the  name  of  Webster,  would  you  not  think 
this  was  a  description  of  what  we  have  been  witnessing 
for  three  years  past?  It  may  comfort  us  to  know,  from 
so  good  an  authority,  that  politics  were  just  as  base  in 
1850-52,  as  they  have  been  in  1900-1902. 

Yet  for  all  this,  Emerson  did  not  lose  heart;  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  future;  and  that  form  of  political  servility 
which  he  then  rebuked — cowardly  submission  to  the  slave- 
oligarchy--has  passed  away  never  to  return.    His  faith  in 
the  future  was  justified,  as  ours  will  be.    His  optimism, 
which  I  have  heard  foolish  critics  censure,  was  the  char-, 
acteristic  of  his  philosophy,  as  sunlight  is  the  character- 
istic of  a  fine  day  in  summer .    It  may  beget  temporary 
ills,  as  that  sunlight  breeds  flies;  but  we  cannot  get  along 
without  it.    It  was  the  optimism  of  Jesus  and  of  all  reli- 
gious enthusiasts;  and  without  it  no  great  movement  gets 
carried  on  successfully.    It  seemed  fresher  and  more 
roseate  in  Emerson's  youth  than  after  the  experiences 
of  threescore  years,  but  I  doubt  if  it  were  any  stronger. 
Thus  in  his  funeral  address  on  Abraham  Lincoln  in  April, 
1865,  to  which  I  listened  in  the  Concord  Town  Hall,  where 
I  have  heard  his  voice  forty  or  fifty  times,  he  said  at  the 
close,  in  that  grave,  sweet  tone  of  his: 

"The  ancients  believed  in  a  serene  and  beautiful 
Genius  which  ruled  in  the  affairs  of  nations;  which,  with 
a  slow  but  stern  justice,  carried  forward  the  fortunes  of 
certain  chosen  houses—weeding  out  single  offenders  or 
offending  families,  and  securing  at  last  the  firm  pros- 
perity of  the  favorites  of  Heaven.    It  was  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  Eternal  Nemesis.    There  is  a  serene  Provi- 
dence which  rules  the  fate  of  nations,  which  makes  little 
account  of  time,  little  of  one  generation  or  race;  makes 
no  account  of  disasters;  conquers  alike  by  what  is  called 
defeat  or  what  is  called  victory;  thrusts  aside  enemy  and 
obstruction,  crushes  everything  immoral  as  inhuman; 
and  obtains  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  best  race  by  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  which  resists  the  moral  laws  of 
the  world.    It  makes  its  own  instruments,  creates  the 
man  for  the  time,  trains  him  in  poverty;  inspires  his 
genius,  and  arms  him  for  his  task.    It  has  given  every 
race  its  own  talent,  and  ordains  that  only  that  race  which 
combines  perfectly  with  the  virtues  of  all  shall  endure." 

So  much  for  one  of  his  statements  concerning  the 
first  subject  of  philosophy  and  of  theology,  the  being  and 
moral  attributes  of  God,  of  which  he  was,  from  the  first, 
making  those  brief  expositions,  both  as  clergyman  and 
orator,  which  the  incessant  and  multiform  manifesta- 
tions of  Deity  require .    It  is  those  manifestations  which 
lay  at  the  basis  of  thoughtful  polytheism,  after  its  first 


suggestion,  arising  from  fear,  had  for  a  time  held  sway. 
As  to  the  second  philosophic  principle,  Freedom --mean- 
ing by  that,  primarily,  the  freedom  of  man's  will—Emer- 
son was  no  less  clear  and  frequent  in  his  statements;  while 
yet  allowing  for  that  inexplicable  manifestation  of  Deity 
which  is  called  Fate.    He  held  to  man's  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  to  the  swiftly  recurring  penalties  annexed  to 
wrong-doing,  though  he  eschewed  the  monstrous  dogmas 
that  have  grown  up  around  theologic  conceptions  of  Sin, 
original  and  imputed.    Proceeding  further,  he  held  to  its 
fullest  extent  the  doctrine  of  individual  and  political  free- 
dom, which  theologians,  no  matter  which  their  Church  or 
infinitesimal  sect  may  be,  are  so  ready  to  sacrifice  at  the 
supercilious  and  bloody  shrine  of  authority;  as  the  Jewish 
theologians  betrayed  and  sacrificed  the  Son  of  Man.    The 
splendid  examples  of  self-sacrifice  for  liberty  which  his 
Bible  and  his  Plutarch  set  before  him,  and  which  his  an- 
cestors in  New  and  Old  England  had  exemplified,  were 
ever  present  to  his  freedom -loving  heart,  and  from  the 
first  he  paid  them  the  tribute  of  his  noble  eloquence . 
Where  will  you  find  a  better  example  of  the  kind  than  in 
that  pathetic  passage  in  his  first  book,   "Nature,"  when 
he  turns  aside  from  his  discussion  of  beauty,  to  lay  this 
garland  on  the  graves  at  Thermopylae? 

"When  a  noble  act  is  done- -perchance  in  a  scene  of 
great  natural  beauty- -when  Leonidas  and  his  three  hun- 
dred martyrs  consume  one  day  in  dying,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  come  each  and  look  at  them  once  in  the  steep  defile 
of  Thermopylae;  when  Arnold  Winkelreid  in  the  High  Alps, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  avalanche,  gathers  in  his  side  a 
sheaf  of  Austrian  spears  to  break  the  line  for  his  com- 
rades; are  not  these  heroes  entitled  to  add  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  to  the  beauty  of  the  deed?" 

It  is  true  that  in  Emerson  this  love  of  liberty  is  en- 
twined with  that  admiration  for  self-reliance  which  was 
so  much  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  which  approaches  to 
an  aristocratic  virtue,  rather  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the 
multitude.    In  his  "Poems"  Emerson  recognizes  this  evil 
side  of  an  admirable  trait,  and  says,  under  the  symbol 
of  the  Daemon,  what  aristocracy  is  ever  tending  towards, 
being  "the  ancestor  of  wars  and  the  parent  of  remorse." 

The  Daemon  ever  builds  a  wall, 
Himself  encloses  and  includes, 
Solitude  in  solitudes-- 

In  like  sort  his  love  doth  fall . 

He  doth  elect 

The  beautiful  and  fortunate, 
And  the  sons  of  intellect, 

And  the  souls  of  ample  fate, 
Who  the  Future's  gates  unbar, 
Minions  of  the  Morning  Star . 

In  his  prowess  he  exalts, 
And  the  multitude  insults; 
His  impatient  looks  devour 
Oft  the  humble  and  the  poor; 

And,  seeing  his  eye  glare, 

They  drop  their  few  pale  flowers 
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Gathered  with  hope  to  please, 

Along  the  mountain  towers- - 
Lose  courage  and  despair. 

But  this  fortunate  and  self-reliant  class  will  never 
fail  of  their  admirers,  be  they  brigands  or  national  bene- 
factors.   In  his  discourse  on  war,  Emerson  asks  and  re- 
plies: 

"What  makes  to  us  the  attractiveness  of  the  Greek 
heroes?  of  the  Roman?  What  makes  the  attractiveness 
of  that  romantic  style  of  living  which  is  the  material  of 
10,000  plays  and  romances,  from  Shakspeare  to  Scott-- 
the  feudal  baron,  the  French,  the  English  nobility,  the 
Warwicks,  Plantagenets?    It  is  their  absolute  self-depend- 
ence.   The  veriest  churl  and  Jacobin  cannot  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  the  style  and  manners  of  those  haughty  lords . 
We  are  affected,  as  boys  and  barbarians  are,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  few  rich  and  wilful  gentlemen,  who  take 
their  honor  into  their  own  keeping,  defy  the  world,  so 
confident  are  they  of  their  courage  and  strength,  and 
whose  appearance  is  the  arrival  of  so  much  life  and  vir- 
tue.   They  at  least  affect  us  as  a  reality.    They  are  not     , 
shams  but  the  substance  of  which  that  age  and  world  are 
made.    They  are  true  heroes  for  their  time.    They  will, 
for  an  injurious  word,  peril  all  their  state  and  wealth, 
and  go  to  the  field.    Take  away  that  principle  of  respon- 
sibleness,  and  they  become  pirates  and  ruffians. . . .    An- 
other age  comes,  a  truer  religion  and  ethics  open,  and  a 
man  puts  himself  under  the  dominion  of  principles.   I  see 
him  to  be  the  servant  of  truth,  of  love  and  of  freedom, 
and  immovable  in  the  waves  of  the  crowd.    He  is  willing 
to  be  hanged  at  his  own  gate,  rather  than  consent  to  any 
compromise  of  his  freedom,  or  the  suppression  of  his 
conviction.    I  regard  no  longer  those  names  that  so  tin- 
gled in  my  ear.    This  is  a  baron  of  a  better  nobility." 

Even  the  common  sense  and  satirical  independence 
of  mind,  not  yet  prepared  for  the  height  of  self-sacrifice, 
meet  with  approval  from  Emerson.    In  one  of  his  least- 
studied  speeches,  that  in  praise  of  Burns,  he  shows  this 
side  of  his  common-sense  philosophy: 

"Robert  Burns,  the  poet  of  the  middle  class,  repre- 
sents in  the  mind  of  men  today  that  great  uprising  of  the 
middle  class  against  the  armed  and  privileged  minorities; 
that  uprising  which  worked  politically  in  the  American 
and  French  revolutions,  and  which,  not  in  governments 
so  much  as  in  education  and  social  order,  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.    In  order  for  this  destiny,  his 
birth  and  breeding  were  low,  as  his  fortunes  were.   His 
organic  sentiment  was  absolute  independence,  and  rest- 
ing, as  it  should,  on  a  life  of  labor.    No  man  existed  who 
could  look  down  on  him.    They  that  looked  into  his  eyes 
saw  that  they  might  look  down  the  sky  as  easily.    His 
muse  and  teaching  were  common  sense,  joyful,  aggres- 
sive, irresistible.    Not  Latimer,  not  Luther  struck  more 
telling  blows  against  false  theology  than  did  this  brave 
singer.    The  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  French  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Mar- 
seillaise are  not  more  weighty  documents  in  the  history 
of  freedom  than  the  songs  of  Burns.    He  is  so  substan- 
tially a  reformer  that  I  find  his  grand  plain  sense  in 
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close  chain  with  the  greatest  masters—Rabelais,  Shak- 
speare  in  comedy,  Cervantes,  Butler  and  Burns.    If  I 
should  add  another  name,  I  find  it  only  in  a  countryman 
of  Burns,  Thomas  Carlyle." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Emerson's  philosophy,  like  Plu- 
tarch's, like  Plato's  does  not  scorn  the  plain  and  low;  the 
Neo-Platonic  element  was  only  at  the  other  pole  of  the 
sphere  from  the  Yankee  wit  and  humor,  which  delighted 
in  every  phase  of  ordinary  life.    It  was  to  him,  asking 
his  rustic  neighbor,  George  Minott,  whether  he  was  going 
to  town  meeting  to  vote,  in  an  important  crisis,  that  the 
old  man  replied  in  a  phrase  that  Emerson  loved  to  quote: 
"No-o;  what  you  do  with  a  vote  has  to  be  done  over  again; 
what  I  do  with  my  gun  stays  done."  He  was  a  sportsman 
and  knew. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  mark  of  any  great  philosopher  that 
what  he  may  say  applies  to  all  the  situations  in  life . 
Therein  we  recognize  the  philosophy  of  Shakspeare,  in 
whom,  as  in  Emerson  and  in  Homer,  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy find  their  point  of  meeting,  and  are  terms  inter- 
changeable .    Hence  the  three  dealt  largely  in  what  I  call 
oracular  poetry--verse  that  fits  those  occasions  in  life 
when  men  consult  the  oracles ,  and  do  not  always  find  the 
answers  easy  to  interpret.    It  was  never  meant  that  the 
oracles  should  be  too  plain;  but  Emerson  sometimes  car- 
ries this  obscurity  and  ambiguity  a  little  too  far,  as  if  he 
had  invented  a  hieroglyphic  language,  to  be  understood 
only  by  the  initiated.  Yet  he  knew  better  than  some  meta- 
physicians, when  obscurity  rested  in  the  subject  itself, 
and  could  not  be  expelled  by  phrases  that  seemed  to  be 
clear,  yet  conveyed  only  a  superficial  meaning.    This  is 
the  case  with  the  doctrines  of  immortality,  upon  which 
Emerson  has  many  sayings,  and  did  once,  in  the  address 
of  dedication  of  that  burial  place  where  his  grave  now  is, 
devote  a  whole  discourse  to  the  proofs  of  life  after  death. 
Among  his  statements  then  made,  I  heard  this: 

"Whilst  I  find  that  all  the  ways  of  virtuous  living  lead 
upward  and  not  downward — yet  it  is  not  my  duty  to  prove 
to  myself  the  immortality  of  the  soul .    That  knowledge  is 
hidden  very  cunningly;  but,  ending  or  endless,  my  duty  is 
to  live  whilst  I  live.    I  am  a  better  believer,  and  all  seri- 
ous souls  are  better  believers  in  immortality  than  we  can 
give  grounds  for.    The  real  evidence  is  too  subtle,  or  is 
higher  than  we  can  write  down  in  propositions;  and  there- 
fore Wordsworth's  'Ode'  is  the  best  modern  essay  on  the 
subject.    We  cannot  prove  our  faith  by  syllogisms." 


GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  WRITERS  /  SCHILLER  AND 
GOETHE  ONCE  MORE— THOREAU  AND  EMERSON,  A 
NEW  ENGLAND  PAIR— CHANNING'S  LIFE  OF  THOREAU 

V9^  J  Boston,  Tuesday,  September  2 . 

If  men  will  be  superior  to  their  contemporaries  they 
must  take  the  consequences;  and  one  is,  to  be  misunder- 

l  stood  while  living,  and  after  death  to  be  brought  again  and 

'  again  to  the  bar  of  criticism  for  judgment  and  sentence. 

K  With  the  truly  great  this  does  no  harm;  they  gain  by  dis- 
tance, as  do  the  blue  mountains,  which  are  by  no  means 

li  so  azure  and  purple  when  you  are  toiling  up  their  steep 
sides.    It  does  no  harm,  that  I  can  see,  to  Goethe  and 


Schiller,  though  it  has  sometimes  led  partisans  to  under- 
rate one  of  these  two  friends,  in  their  admiration  for  the 
other.    Prof.  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia  university  in 
his  new  book  on  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Friedrich  Schil- 
ler," published  by  Henry  Holt,  has  put  them  both  on  a 
pedestal,  as  Rietschel  has  them  on  the  Duumvirate  monu- 
ment at  Weimar,  and  side  by  side,  as  they  belong.    Not 
that  they  were  equal  in  genius,  for  Goethe  will  ever  rank 
higher  in  the  field  of  the  world,  though  Schiller  has  al- 
ways surpassed  him  in  the  appreciation  of  the  German 
people.    But  they  were  brothers  in  genius  and  achieve- 
ment, and  independent  of  each  other's  influence,  until 
what  seems  almost  accident  brought  them  into  close 
friendship;  nor  is  it  clear  that  Goethe  affected  Schiller 
more  than  Schiller  affected  his  elder  brother  in  art.  Dy- 
ing so  early  as  he  did — not  yet  46  years  old — the  younger 
poet  had  less  time  to  manifest  the  influences  of  Weimar, 
which  so  much  affected  Goethe;  but  he  had  probably  done 
his  best  poetical  work  at  his  death  in  May,  1805;  and  so, 
for  that  matter,  had  Goethe.    The  second  part  of  Faust 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  great  poem,  though  it  has  fine 
poetic  strains,  here  and  there,  mostly  written  before 
Schiller's  death,  I  suppose.    Nor  was  Goethe  ever  a 
great  dramatist,  though  he  gave  so  much  time  to  the 
dramatic  art;  in  that  Schiller  far  excelled  him .    From 
the  very  first,  when  Schiller,  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty, 
revised  "The  Robbers"  for  the  Mannheim  theatre,  his 
plays  acted  better  than  they  read;  for,  though  he  had  not 
Shakespeare's  practical  acquaintance  with  all  manner  of 
stage  business,  he  knew  what  would  be  effective  with 
German  audiences;  and  commonly  aimed  at  stage  effect. 
In  his  later  plays  this  gave  him  a  marked  and  durable 
success,  fully  recognized  by  Prof.  Thomas  in  this  not 
very  sprightly,  but  truly  candid  and  instructive  volume . 
Literary  periods  seldom  reproduce  themselves,  es- 
pecially in  other  countries;  and  it  is  by  way  of  contrast 
as  much  as  comparison  that  I  name  Thoreau  and  Emerson 
as  the  New  England  counterparts  of  the  Jena  and  Weimar 
poets.    To  compare  Emerson  with  Goethe  is  nothing  new, 
and  there  were  strong  points  of  resemblance,  which  will 
only  grow  more  obvious  as  centuries  go  on,  reducing  the 
bulk  of  Goethe's  readable  work,  and  not  greatly  diminish- 
ing the  stock  which  time  will  save  of  Emerson's.  Already 
two-thirds  of  Goethe's  literary  and  scientific  product  has 
sunk  out  of  common  sight;  though  it  may  still  be  drawn  up 
and  examined  by  the  successive  squads  of  critics.    But 
what  point  of  similarity,  you  may  say,  does  Thoreau  pre- 
sent to  Schiller?  The  dramatic  quality  was  conspicuously 
absent  from  Emerson's  mind;  less  so  from  Thoreau 's, 
who  puts  dramatic  voices  into  the  dumb  mouths  of  Na- 
ture, --but  still  he  was  a  moralist  and  describer  (as 
Goethe  was)  rather  than  a  dramatist;  and  in  translating 
from  Aeschylus  he  did  not  give  the  work  the  dramatic  air 
he  might  have.    But  on  their  moralizing  and  philosophic 
side,  there  was  a  similarity  between  the  author  of  "Wil- 
liam Tell"  and  the  Concord  diarist,  which  the  unlikeness 
of  their  lives  and  their  publications  cannot  conceal  from 
a  reader  who  looks  at  the  inner  nature  of  the  men.    And, 
as  compared  with  Emerson,  Thoreau  was  more  system- 
atic in  his  thinking  and  reasoning,  and  also  more  para- 
doxical, — and  the  same  is  true  of  Schiller  as  compared 
with  Goethe,  — whose  appearance  of  system  does  not  dis- 
guise his  independence  of  a  logical  method,  though  his 
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soberer  judgment  kept  him  from  some  of  those  paradoxes 
into  which  Schiller  was  frequently  falling.    And  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  now  appear  as  the  heads  and  directors  of  a 
movement  in  America,  of  which  the  results,  every  year, 
become  more  noteworthy,  though  attracting  little  atten- 
tion in  their  own  later  years,  --which  was  also  true  of  the 
Weimar  brothers.    There  is  even  an  odd  resemblance  be- 
tween Concord  and  Weimar  in  their  common  attractive- 
ness for  literary  men,  and  the  whimsical  smallness  of 
their  opportunities,  as  compared  with  Paris,  London  and 
New  York;  yet  what  did  either  of  those  huge  cities  produce 
or  foster  in  the  last  century  to  compare  with  what  Weimar 
and  Concord  launched  forth  on  the  world  of  letters?  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  Carlyle  and  Walt  Whitman,  it  might  be  replied; 
but  how  temporary  their  influence  compared  with  that  of 
Goethe  and  Emerson,  as  it  now  seems  I 

Ellery  Channing's  life  of  Thoreau,  soon  to  be  issued 
here  by  Mr.  Goodspeed,  does  not  treat  of  Emerson  and 
his  friend  together,  except  as  they  are  introduced  con- 
versing in  the  chapters  headed  "Walks  and  talks,"  which 
are  in  part  the  record  of  actual  conversations  in  which 
Charming  had  a  share,  and  chiefly  extracts  from  the  dia- 
ries of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  that  were  in  his  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  editing  those  rambling  conversations .    The 
edition  was  made,  though  never  published,  and  I  have  seen 
it.    It  was  part  of  that  20-years'  preparation  which  Chan- 
ning  had  for  writing  his  friend  Thoreau's  biography,  before 
it  was  actually  taken  in  hand  for  publication  by  Thomas 
Niles  (who  in  1871  had  seen  an  edition  of  Channing's  "Wan- 
derer" succeed)  in  the  year  1873.    Hardly  had  Thoreau 
died,  in  May,  1862,  than  Channing  set  about  writing  a 
memoir  of  him,  and  a  year  later  he  wrote  to  Mr.  San- 
born (November,  1863),  thus: 

"My  plan  is  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  Mr.  H.  D.  T.  's 
life,  --perhaps  to  make  a  book  of  300  pages .    I  am  very 
unwilling  to  ask  your  aid  in  this  undertaking,  but  I  cannot 
see  my  way  without  aid,  and  I  have  thought  perhaps  we 
might  find  a  publisher  in  Mr.  Redpath.    I  feel  entirely 
certain  that  you  will  always  afford  me  all  the  aid  you  can, 
but  it  does  not  diminish  my  unwillingness  to  ask  it.   There 
are  many  reasons  why  this  is  a  matter  of  confidence  that 
I  cannot  explain.    I  suppose  I  could  complete  this  so  that 
it  might  be  printed  in  January  (1864),  perhaps.    What  I 
need,  for  any  alacrity  in  the  task,  is  some  friendly  guar- 
antee of  pushing  on  the  enterprise,  and  I  have  no  one  now 
to  confide  the  matter  with  but  you. . . .    That  justice  can  be 
done  to  our  deceased  brother  by  me,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  think  of.    But  to  you  and  me  is  intrusted  the 
care  of  his  immediate  fame .    I  feel  that  my  part  is  not  yet 
done,  and  cannot  be  without  your  aid.    My  little  sketch 
must  only  serve  as  a  note,  an  advertisement  that  such  a 
i  man  lived,  --that  he  did  brave  work,  which  must  yet  be 
l  given  to  the  world .    In  the  midst  of  all  the  cold  and  self- 
si  ish  men  who  knew  this  brave  and  devoted  scholar  and 
I  genius,  why  should  not  you  be  called  on  to  make  some 
sacrifices,  even  if  it  be  to  publish  my  sketch?    There 
might  be  persons  who,  if  they  were  to  surmise  that  we 
two  had  this  object  in  view,  would  hire  some  literary 
jackal  to  dig  up  and  befoul  our  brother's  corpse.    With 
this,  then,  let  us  conclude:    About  January  1st  expect  the 
sketch,  —with  no  shadow  of  patronage  or  request  in  it  but 
your  own  and  mine." 


The  tone  of  this  note  was  probably  sharpened  at  the 
very  unhandsome  criticism  of  Thoreau  by  Lowell,  and  by 
a  fancy  that  his  publisher  might  employ  him  to  forestall 
the  promised  biography  with  one  which  should  have  the 
same  twist.    In  fact,  there  was  then  very  little  public 
interest  in  Thoreau  or  his  manuscripts,  which  have  since 
created  a  strong  taste  for  his  writings  in  the  public  mind 
of  America,  and,  to  some  degree,  in  England  and  Ger- 
many.   Mr.  Redpath  was  named  as  a  possible  publisher, 
because  he  had  made  a  good  success  with  Miss  Alcott's 
"Hospital  Sketches"  that  year  (1863),  and  was  going  for- 
ward with  other  books .    The  expected  aid  was  given  by 
Mr.  Sanborn,  and  he  began  to  print  the  work  (copy- 
righted in  his  own  name)  in  weekly  numbers  of  the  Bos- 
ton Commonwealth,  about  Christmas.    But  the  sensitive 
author,  after  two  chapters  had  been  printed,  withdrew 
the  penciled  manuscript,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
the  book  until  1 873 .    Then  a  publisher  was  found  and  the 
printing  began.    In  the  meanwhile  (in  1867)  the  author 
had  taken  up  the  long-disused  practice  of  a  daily  journal, 
in  which  he  recorded  the  sights  of  nature  which  he  had 
shared  with  Thoreau  in  their  many  walks  and  excursions,^ 
and  some  comments  on  his  departed  friend.    In  course 
of  this  journal  he  said  what  is  quoted  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Bentley  edition  of  his  "Poems  of  65  Years,"  and 
also  this: 

"Henry's  enthusiasm,  or  mania  for  admiring  Na- 
ture, for  exaggerating  the  little,  I  think  was  no  affecta- 
tion.   He  really  believed  that  those  things  he  thought  he 
saw  he  did  see.    But  it  is  plain  very  few  persons  can 
ever  see  those  things.    Men  who  are  getting  their  living 
are  too  busy  with  work;  if  they  are  at  rest,  they  still 
busy  themselves  with  creatures  like  themselves,  and 
have  no  time  nor  wish  for  leaves  or  plants  or  birds . 
Why  should  they?    They  are  occupied  with  their  matters, 
just  as  Henry  was  with  his.    Every  one  to  his  taste. 
Man  in  vain  puzzles  his  head  even  to  imagine  why  this 
prolific  universe,  this  feast  of  organization,  this  vast 
banquet  spread  for  the  centuries?  with  no  one  to  catalog 
or  write  out  the  sum,  even  to  add  up  the  figures.  I  have 
always  been  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  Henry 
kept  to  the  writing  of  his  journal.    This  was  something 
truly  heroic .    I  should  have  thought  his  thoughts  would 
have  run  out- -that  the  stream  would  have  become  dry. 
But  there  are  the  30  volumes,  all  done  in  10  years,  -- 
besides  all  the  other  writing  (and  no  little,  truly)  that 
he  must  have  done  in  the  same  period." 

These  journals  were  much  in  Channing's  hands, 
during  Thoreau's  life  and  soon  after  his  death;  and  it  is 
a  thousand  extracts  from  them  (literally  1000)  which 
make  a  good  part  of  the  interest  of  the  biography.    The 
present  editor  has  dated  some  of  these;  but  most  of  them, 
being  left  undated  by  Channing,  cannot  now  be  rescued 
from  the  mass,  and  assigned  to  their  chronological  place, 
without  an  immense  labor.    Those  which  he  did  not  use  in 
this  book  were  partially  printed  in  Scribner's  magazine 
for  September,  1878;  of  these  a  few  have  been  used  in  the 
new  edition;  and  there  are,  very  naturally,  some  repe- 
titions, either  because  Thoreau  repeated  the  thought,  or 
from  a  lack  of  care  in  editing  the  selections .    So  good 
are  the  passages,  however,  that  the  reader  will  not  often 
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object  to  see  them  reiterated.    Another  great  feature  of 
the  volume  is  the  poetic  quotations,  --more  than  50  authors 
being  represented,  and  nearly  20  of  Channing's  own  poems 
being  inserted  in  full,  or  nearly  so.    One  of  the  best  of 
these,  however,  from  which  Thoreau  quoted  largely  in 
his  "Week,"  first  printed  in  1849,  does  not  occur  in  the 
volume;  and  I  had  not  seen  it  entire  until  the  wife  of  "War- 
rington" the  other  day  sent  it  to  me  from  her  old  scrap- 
book,  into  which  she  pasted  it  from  a  reprint  by  her  hus- 
band nearly  60  years  ago .    It  is  worth  citing  complete ,  in 
anticipation  of  the  season  it  so  handsomely  depicts  in  col- 
ored words: 

AUTUMN 

A  varied  wreath  the  autumn  weaves 

Of  cold  gray  days  and  gloomy  weather, 
And  strews  gay  flowers  and  withered  leaves 

Along  my  lonely  path  together; 
I  see  the  golden-rod  shine  bright, 

As  sun-showers  at  the  birth  of  day,  -- 
A  golden  plume  of  yellow  light, 

That  robs  the  Day -god's  splendid  ray. 

The  aster's  violet  rays  divide 

The  bank  with  many  stars  for  me, 
And  yarrow  in  blanche  tints  is  dyed, 

As  moonlight  floats  across  the  sea. 
I  see  the  emerald  woods  prepare 

To  shed  their  vestiture  once  more; 
And  distant  elm  trees  spot  the  air 

With  yellow  pictures  softly  o'er. 

I  saw  an  ash  burn  scarlet  red 

Beneath  a  pine 's  perpetual  green, 
And  sighing  birches  hung  their  head, 

Protected  by  a  hemlock  screen; 
Yet  light  the  verdant  willow  floats 

Above  the  river's  shining  face, 
And  sheds  its  rain  of  hurried  notes 

With  a  swift  shower's  harmonious  grace. 

The  petals  of  the  Cardinal 

Fleck  with  their  crimson  drops  the  stream, 
As  spots  of  blood  the  banquet  hall, 

In  some  young  knight's  romantic  dream. 
No  more  the  water  lily's  pride 

In  milk  white  circles  swims  content; 
No  more  the  blue  weed's  clusters  ride 

And  mock  the  heavens'  element. 

How  speeds  from  out  the  river's  thought 

The  spirit  of  the  leaf  that  falls; 
It's  heaven  in  that  calm  bosom  wrought, 

As  mine  among  yon  crimson  walls; 
From  the  dry  bough  it  spins  to  greet 

Its  shadow  in  the  placid  river; 
So  might  I  my  companion  meet, 

Nor  roam  the  countless  worlds  forever! 

Autumn!  thy  wreath  and  mine  are  blent 
With  the  same  colors;  for  to  me 


A  richer  sky  than  all  is  lent, 

While  fades  my  dream-like  company; 

Our  skies  glow  purple,  --but  the  wind 

Sobs  chill  through  green  trees  and  bright  grass; 

To-day  shines  fair,  yet  lurk  behind 
The  times  that  into  Winter  pass. 

So  fair  we  seem,  --so  cold  we  are, 

So  fast  we  hasten  to  decay  I 
Yet  through  our  night  glows  many  a  star, 

That  still  shall  claim  its  sunny  day. 

This  poem  well  answers  to  that  defense  of  descriptive 
poetry  by  Schiller  (as  against  Lessing,  who  held  that  de- 
tailed description  is  out  of  place  in  poetry),   "as  capable 
in  a  high  degree  of  giving  pleasure."  We  may  not  always 
know  in  what  the  pleasure  consists,  any  more  than  we 
know  what  detail  makes  up  beauty;  but  it  is  there,  and 
since  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Schiller,  as  quoted  by  Thomas,  says  the  poetic  effective-  ' 
ness  of  a  description  is  threefold,  --in  its  truthfulness, 
its  power,  like  music,  to  excite  vague  emotion,  and  its 
awakening  other  ideas  by  means  of  association.    But  the 
poet  must  deal  with  true,  as  opposed  to  actual,  nature. 
"What  trivialities  are  permitted,  yea,  even  praised,  be- 
cause, unfortunately,  they  are  actual  nature ! "  It  used  to 
be  said  that  Thoreau  dealt  too  much  in  "actual"  as  opposed 
to  "true"  nature,  --that  is,  to  the  accidental  and  tempo- 
rary rather  than  the  essential  features;  but  time  has  cor- 
rected this  judgment.    He  was  ever  ready  to  explain  na- 
ture to  the  young  or  the  old,  who  sought  her  knowledge 
modestly.    My  friend  Mr.  Carr  of  Concord  (who  came 
down  from  New  Hampshire  to  work  in  the  mills  and  on 
the  farm  of  the  Barretts,  who  then  owned  the  mill  cele- 
brated by  Channing  in  this  volume,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Mill  Brook")  has  told  me  this  instance  of  it: 

"It  was  in  the  spring  of  1858  or  1859,  when  I  was 
working  at  the  grist-and- saw-mill  of  Samuel  Barrett, 
that  one  day,  as  I  was  grinding  corn,  Mr.  Thoreau  came 
into  the  grist  mill  to  inquire  for  Mr .  Barrett .    Now, 
thinks  I,  is  the  time  to  find  out  whether  or  no  the  water 
snakes  will  harm  us  boys  when  we  go  in  swimming;  for 
we  always  felt  a  little  shy  of  them.    So  I  said,  'Mr.  Tho- 
reau, can  the  snakes  in  the  mill  pond  hurt  me  if  I  go  in 
where  they  are?'    'No,'  said  he,  'they  cannot;  if  you  can 
find  me  one  I  will  show  you  why  not.'   Now  up  at  the  res- 
ervoir dam  was  a  plank  bridge;  and  in  such  warm  days 
in  April  the  water  snakes  would  come  out  of  the  pond  and 
lie  on  the  bridge  in  the  sun,  and  go  to  sleep;  so  I  said  to 
Mr .  Thoreau  that  we  could  find  one  up  there .    He  said  he 
would  go  along  and  show  me  they  were  harmless,  if  I 
could  go  then .    I  shut  down  the  water  gate  at  once  and 
walked  with  him  to  the  bridge;  and  behold,  there  was  a 
big  snake  fast  asleep.    Mr.  T.  quietly  stept  up  and 
clasped  him  around  the  body,  a  little  below  the  head; 
whereat  Mr.  Snake  began  to  wake  up  and  squirm,  and 
coil  himself  about  the  arm  of  his  captor.  He  then  called 
my  attention  to  the  open  mouth  of  the  reptile,  and  said, 
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•You  see  he  has  no  jawbone;  he  cannot  bite;  he  sucks  in 
his  food;  and  as  for  a  sting  in  his  tail  that  you  may  have 
heard  the  boys  talk  of,  --you  can  see  for  yourself,  there 
is  none  .'--pinching  the  tail.    'So  you  may  be  assured  you 
will  get  no  harm  if  you  come  in  contact  with  the  very  king 
of  the  water  snakes.'    And  I  never  had  any  fear  of  them 
after  that  day." 

This  is  an  instance  of  what  Charming  had  in  mind  when 
he  said,   "To  those  in  need  of  information,  --the  farmer- 
botanist  naming  the  new  flower,  the  boy  with  his  puzzle  of 
birds  or  roads,  or  the  young  woman  seeking  for  books,  -- 
he  was  always  ready  to  give  what  he  had."  The  volume  is  a 
rare  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter,  somewhat  simplified 
for  the  new  reader  by  slight  changes  in  the  order,  and  the 
insertion  of  explanatory  passages  and  notes;  but  still  need- 
ing all  the  mind's  attention  to  the  condensation  of  mean- 
ing in  its  sentences,  and  to  philological  reasons  (to  which 
Charming  alludes  in  speaking  of  Thoreau's  use  of  terms) 
for  saying  a  thing  in  one  way  rather  than  another .    It  is  a 
book  memorable  for  detached  passages,  which  three  or 
four  later  biographers  have  used,  rather  than  for  strict 
method,  of  which  the  author  seemed  incapable.   His  acute 
appreciation  of  the  poet-naturalist  (a  term  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  none  better)  has  been  borne  out  by  the  gen- 
eration elapsed  since  he  wrote,  and  will  be  confirmed  in 
future  years.    Of  Thoreau  as  he  inwardly  was  this  pas- 
sage is  the  record: 

"Joy  and  sorrow,  success  and  failure,  grandeur  and 
meanness,  and  indeed  most  words  in  the  English  language, 
do  not  mean  for  me  what  they  do  for  my  neighbors .    I  see 
that  my  neighbors  look  with  compassion  on  me,  that  they 
think  it  is  a  mean  and  unfortunate  destiny  which  makes 
me  to  walk  in  these  fields  and  woods  so  much,  and  sail  on 
this  river  alone .    But  so  long  as  I  find  here  the  only  real 
elysium,  I  cannot  hesitate  in  my  choice.    My  work  is 
writing,  and  I  do  not  hesitate,  though  I  know  that  no  sub- 
ject is  too  trivial  for  me,  tried  by  ordinary  standards; 
for,  ye  fools!  the  theme  is  nothing,  the  life  is  everything. 
All  that  interests  the  reader  is  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
the  life  exerted. ...   To  the  sane  man  the  world  is  a  musi- 
cal instrument.    Formerly,  methought  Nature  developed 
as  I  developed,  and  grew  up  with  me.   My  life  was  ecstacy! 
In  youth,  before  I  lost  any  of  my  senses,  I  can  remember 
that  I  was  all  alive  and  inhabited  my  body  with  inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction;  both  its  weariness  and  its  refreshment 
were  sweet  to  me.    This  earth  was  the  most  glorious  mu- 
sical instrument,  and  I  was  audience  to  its  strains.    To 
have  such  sweet  impressions  made  on  us,  such  ecstacies 
begotten  of  the  breezes,  I  can  remember  I  was  astonished. 
I  said  to  myself,  I  said  to  others,  there  comes  into  my 
mind  such  an  indescribable,  infinite,  all-absorbing,  di- 

v    vine,  heavenly  pleasure,  a  sense  of  salvation  and  expan- 

1     sion." 
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HAWTHORNE,    THOREAU   AND    WYATT   EATON— 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM 

Boston,  Tuesday,  October  14. 

A  rage  for  short  biographies  of  men  of  letters  now 
prevails  in  both  hemispheres;  and  this  is  well,  provided 
the  brief  books  can  be  done  by  the  right  men  and  women, 


and  Plutarch,  or  some  equally  pithy  model  can  be  kept 
in  view.    The  plague  of  the  century  is  the  biographies  in 
several  volumes;  I  mean  the  last  century,  — for  this  one 
has  not  lived  long  enough  to  develop  its  peculiar  plague, 
which  looks  now  as  if  it  might  be  political  speeches  in 
endless  profusion.    Mr.  Birrell  in  his  new  life  of  Hazlitt 
somewhere  says  that  a  politician  can  never  be  easy  till 
he  dies;  the  worst  of  it  is  they  keep  the  rest  of  us  uneasy 
with  their  egotism  and  their  splurges,  their  hypocrisy 
and  their  mendacity.    Hazlitt  was  in  a  way  a  politician, 
but  he  would  have  scorned  the  servility  and  the  crooked 
ways  of  the  American  creatures  of  that  class,  whether 
senators  or  journalists,  as  he  did  the  like  qualities  in 
the  English  politicians  and  literary  men.    Mr.  Birrell 
quotes,  with  some  disparagement,  Hazlitt's  character 
of  William  Pitt,  but  adds  that  if  it  were  not  true  of  that 
remarkable  sophist,   "it  is,  at  any  rate,  true  of  other 
practitioners  in  the  same  way  of  business."   How  true 
this  remark  is  may  be  seen  by  a  quotation  from  Hazlitt 
which  can  be  applied  to  more  than  one  of  our  American 
self-styled  statesmen: 

"You  would  not  suppose  him  to  be  agitating  a  serious 
question,  which  had  real  grounds  to  go  upon,  but  to  be 
declaiming  upon  an  imaginary  thesis,  proposed  as  a 
school  exercise.    From  his  manner  of  reasoning  he 
seemed  not  to  have  believed  that  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments depended  on  the  reality  of  the  facts,  but  that  the 
facts  themselves  depended  on  the  order  in  which  he  ar- 
ranged them  in  words .    Nothing  could  ever  drive  him 
out  of  his  dull  forms  and  naked  generalities;  which,  as 
they  are  susceptible  neither  of  degree  nor  variation,  are 
therefore  equally  applicable  to  every  emergency  that  can 
happen.    In  the  most  critical  aspect  of  affairs  he  saw 
nothing  but  the  same  flimsy  web  of  remote  possibilities." 

This  is  not  a  sample  of  Hazlitt's  liveliest  style,  in 
which  he  surpassed  most  journalists  of  his  time  or  ours. 
From  first  to  last,  except  in  his  early  experiment  at 
painting,  he  was  journalist  and  lecturer;  and  the  best  of 
his  volumes  were  made  up  either  from  his  lectures  or 
his  contributions  to  the  London  dailies  and  monthlies, 
for  which  he  wrote  during  nearly  30  years.   He  was  once, 
as  a  child,  a  resident  of  Weymouth,  in  Massachusetts; 
but  he  did  not  learn  much  in  New  England  except  to  like 
barberries:  and  his  articles  had  often  the  high  color  and 
sharp  flavor  of  that  autumn  fruit,  now  ripening  on  mil- 
lions of  "pepperidge  bushes."   He  afterward  came  to  ad- 
mire Jonathan  Edwards,  perhaps  rather  excessively,  for 
he  said  in  1812  of  that  famous  treatise  on  the  "Freedom 
of  the  Will": 

"This  work,  setting  aside  its  Calvinistic  tendency, 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  is  one  of  the  most  closely 
reasoned,  elaborate,  acute,  serious  and  sensible  among 
modern  productions .    No  metaphysician  can  read  it  with- 
out feeling  a  wish  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.    He  evi- 
dently writes  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of 
those  who,  like  himself,  are  intent  upon  the  pursuit  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake.    There  is  not  an  evasion  or  am- 
biguity in  the  whole  book,  nor  a  wish  to  produce  any  but 
thorough  conviction.    Dr.  Priestley's  whole  aim  seems 
to  be  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  his  subject,  Edwards's 
to  answer  them." 
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Of  Coleridge,  whom  he  knew  well,  Hazlitt  had  much 
to  say,  in  praise  or  blame;  Scott  he  admired  in  his  novels, 
but  rated  Shakespeare  far  above  him.    "Shakespeare's 
spirit,  like  fire,  shines  through  him;  Sir  Walter's,  like 
a  stream,  reflects  surrounding  objects."   But  Coleridge 
was  different: 

"He  is  the  only  person  I  ever  knew  who  answered  to 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  genius .    He  was  the  first  poet  I  ever 
knew.    His  genius  at  that  time  had  angelic  wings,  and  fed 
on  manna.    He  talked  on  forever,  and  you  wished  him  to 
talk  on  forever.    His  thoughts  did  not  seem  to  come  with 
labor  and  effort,  but  as  if  borne  on  the  gusts  of  genius, 
and  as  if  the  wings  of  his  imagination  lifted  him  off  his 
feet.    His  voice  rolled  on  the  ear  like  the  pealing  organ, 
and  its  sound  alone  was  the  music  of  thought.    In  his  de- 
scriptions you  then  saw  the  progress  of  human  happiness 
and  liberty  in  bright  and  never-ending  succession,  like 
the  steps  of  Jacob's  ladder,  with  airy  shapes  ascending 
and  descending,  and  with  the  voice  of  God  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder." 

Mr.  Birrell  does  well  to  quote  so  much  from  Hazlitt, 
whose  style  even  now  is  fresh  as  Birrell's  own.    The  pub- 
lisher is  Macmillan,  for  whom  Col.  Higginson  is  writing 
a  life  of  Whittier .    The  style  of  Hazlitt  has  often  proved 
infectious,  though  few  could  equal  its  easy,  if  rather  too 
much  mannered  eloquence.    I  have  seen  a  remarkable  es- 
say of  Channing's  on  Shakespeare,  the  subject  being  sug- 
gested by  Emerson  in  1845,  in  which  the  turn  of  the  sen- 
tences indicates  a  recent  reading  of  Hazlitt.    But  Haw- 
thorne caught  nothing  from  that  source,  and  was  more 
indebted,  if  borrowing  at  all,  to  Charles  Lamb,  whose 
graceful  humor,  with  a  touch  more  of  the  cynical,  he 
sometimes  would  approach. 

The  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne"  in  Houghton's  series  of 
our  men  of  letters,  by  Prof.  Woodberry,  ranges  between 
the  shorter  lives  of  this  romancer  and  the  long  biography 
of  Julian  Hawthorne,  in  which  the  whole  family  are  cele- 
brated, and  several  other  persons.    It  is  full  of  criticism 
of  the  author,  and  a  little  lacking  in  characteristics  of  the 
man,  who  was  in  truth  one  hard  to  depict  faithfully;  all  the 
more  because  in  his  books  he  often  and  deceptively  as- 
sumes the  autobiographic  air.    For  many  years  Hawthorne 
was  seeking  to  express  his  genius  and  suppress  his  per- 
sonality; and  so  well  has  he  succeeded,  that  there  is  much 
doubt  which  of  the  sketches  in  early  annuals  and  maga- 
zines, that  might  have  been  his,  are  really  from  his  pen. 
I  once  made  a  study  of  the  matter,  and  gave  the  late  Mr. 
Scudder  some  views  on  the  subject  which  seem  to  be  set 
aside  by  fuller  knowledge.    If  I  named  "My  Wife's  Novel" 
and  "The  Modern  Job"  as  Hawthorne's  in  the  "Token"  of 
1832  and  1834,  I  was  wrong,  for  these  were  certainly  con- 
i   tributed  by  Edward  Everett,  who  seems  to  have  affected 

I  the  anonymous  even  more  than  Hawthorne .    In  fact,  Haw- 

II  thorne,  from  1825  to  1839,  was  forming  his  peculiar  style, 
and  often  varied  below  his  own  standard  in  papers  that  he 
printed.    It  must  usually  be  so  when  one  writes  for  a  liv- 
ing, as  Hawthorne  did  for  long  years,  --and  so  must  some- 
times do  without  the  full  force  of  his  genius,  instead  of 
waiting  upon  it,  as  Thoreau  did,  and  as  Emerson,  after 

a  different  fashion,  also  did .    Mr .  Woodberry  brings  out 
the  fact  that  Hawthorne  had  long  periods  of  literary  inertia, 


during  which  he  wrote  little;  and  speculates  on  what  may 
have  caused  this .    Like  most  of  the  Concord  group  of  au- 
thors, he  had  the  poetic  temperament,  which  will  not 
commonly  work  in  harness,  and  produce  so  much  every 
month  or  every  year;  it  must  be  idle  at  times,  from  sheer 
inability  to  command  the  mood  fit  for  the  best  writing. 
His  most  intimate  friend,  outside  of  his  family,  --he  who 
said 

New  England's  Chaucer,  Hawthorne,  fitly  lives, 
The  gentlest  man  that  kindly  Nature  drew,  -- 

recognized  this  alternation  of  toil  and  leisure,  and  pic- 
tured him,  while  living  in  the  old  manse,  as  "softly  re- 
clining 'neath  the  aged  elm,"  and  looking  out  on  the  scene 
like  a  still  rock, 

As  much  a  part  of  Nature  as  itself. 

Then  he  quotes  the  busy  fisherman  plying  his  oar  or 
angle,  as  questioning  himself  why  that  man 

Thus  idly  on  the  bank  o'erlookfed]  the  stream; 

and  then  went  home  at  evening  and  read  the  "Twice-told 
Tales,"  never  dreaming  that  the  writer,  — 

Thus  idly  musing  by  the  river's  side, 

Had  gathered  and  stored  up  from  Nature's  fields 

This  golden  grain. 

In  fact,  with  all  his  force  of  will,  which  this  biogra- 
pher recognizes,  Hawthorne  could  not  control  his  moods, 
especially  in  the  later  years;  and  finally  the  power  of 
composition  well-nigh  deserted  him.    But  while  it  con- 
tinued, and  when  it  was  at  its  rare  hight,  it  is  idle  to 
speak  of  his  genius  or  its  expression  (Mr.  Woodberry 
does  so  once  or  twice)  as  being  "provincial."  What  that 
may  mean  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  New  Yorker  is  a  little 
uncertain;  to  the  great  Devery,  and  the  still  greater  De- 
pew,  everything  of  less  than  two  million  inhabitants  is 
perhaps  provincial.  Boccaccio  in  his  snug  little  Florence 
of  centuries  ago  was  very  "provincial,"  but  he  took  up 
the  story  of  the  world  of  man,  and  became  urbane  and 
universal;  and  Hawthorne  was  no  less  so  than  the  easy- 
going Florentine .    It  is  this  interest  in  the  human  race 
that  makes  Hawthorne  appear  "democratic  "  to  his  biog- 
rapher; in  truth,  he  was  one  of  the  most  proudly  sensi- 
tive and  aristocratic  men  on  earth.   His  reserve  and  shy- 
ness came  largely  from  pride,  and  his  harsh  strictures 
on  the  good  folks  of  Salem  were  the  unripe  fruit  of  an 
uneasy  pride.    In  general,  Mr.  Woodberry  is  exact,  and 
his  sketch  of  Hawthorne  gives  him  in  many  points  the 
merit  that  he  has  deserved.    Still  better  (being  by  a 
more  practiced  hand),  is  the  new  life  of  Longfellow  in 
the  same  series,  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  which  came 
out  a  few  days  later . 

Montaigne  is  a  figure  at  which  the  world  likes  to 
look,  as  it  does  not,  quite  yet,  at  Longfellow  or  Haw- 
thorne, or  any  of  our  American  authors.    Mr.  Sedgwick 
has  written  a  very  good  paper  on  him  in  the  October  At- 
lantic, which  gives  most  of  the  rather  humdrum  particu- 
lars of  the  Gascon  squire's  way  of  life,  as  well  as  a 
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forcible  comment  on  his  genius  and  eccentricities.  An 
earlier  author,  whom  I  have  quoted  before,  has  this  to 
say  of  Montaigne: 

"He  has  hardly  wit,  he  has  hardly  humor,  he  has  no 
magnificence  and  is  not  ideal;  his  periods  would  never 
have  saved  him;  his  beauties  would  not  have  saved  him; 
but  he  was  a  man  and  wrote  as  a  man,  and  that  made  him 
as  an  author .    Down  from  that  time  this  fashion  of  writ- 
ing has  come  into  vogue  more  and  more,  till  now  we  can 
float  at  will  in  an  incredible  sea  of  egotism,  --a  Dead  sea, 
with  barren  shores,  over  which  no  birds  fly.    That  Gascon 
gentleman  little  thought  of  all  the  essayists  and  biography- 
makers  he  was  destined  to  let  loose .    To  the  first  sheep 
that  jumps  the  wall  it  is  an  original  escapade  into  sheep- 
paradises;  to  the  ninety-and-nine  who  follow  it  is  a  stum- 
ble over  woolly  bags,  a  bleating  and  dunging,  --though 
doubtless  with  cocked  heads  and  much  wriggling  of  tails. 

"Montaigne's  portrait  quite  lets  him  out,  or  outlets 
him.    A  face  of  the  longest  kind,  --cannot  be  measured 
for  the  length  of  it,  growing  ever  longer.    A  high  fore- 
head above  gray  eyes  that  look  out  into  a  stony  world;  long 
looking  upon  gray  pastures,  upon  those  18  farms  'which 
my  father  left  me  in  such  good  condition,  which  I  shall 
not  leave  in  quite  so  good  condition,  maybe.'   Eyebrows 
strained  over  the  eyes,  as  if  the  eyes  could  not  be  kept 
fixed  without  that;  great  eyelids,  heavy  with  Ovid  reading; 
big,  muscular  nose,  tapering  at  the  end,  --some  scent  of 
death  in  that  nostril;  pursed-up  mouth,  overhung  by  that 
enormous  watchdog  of  a  mustache;  altogether  a  rather 
frightened -looking,  dry,  necessitous  old  Gascon,  writing 
for  life  and  not  for  a  living.   One  may  see  all  the  dry  scen- 
ery of  his  Montaigne  in  this  face  of  the  owner  of  it  all;  a 
sad,  puritanical,  stony  face,  emblem  of  a  time  uncertain, 
looking  back  and  forward  at  the  same  moment.    He  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  something,  but  does  not  well  know  what;  is 
not,  however,  enough  afraid  of  it  to  be  scared;  would  laugh 
at  it  all,  if  he  could  find  anybody  to  laugh  with;  cannot  find 
anybody,  and  so  goes  on  writing  essays,  --waiting  patiently 
for  the  changing  of  the  scene,  and  the  letting  down  of  the 
green  curtain.   Taken  all  through,  I  cannot  find  in  this  man 
any  one  great  enunciation  of  any  one  great  mood;  but  on  the 
whole  and  everywhere  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  all  in 
earnest,  and  wrote  with  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  — 
not  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  man  and  a  Montaigne." 

Thoreau  has  been  criticised,  by  the  unthinking  or 
the  evil-thinking,  as  an  egotist  of  a  worse  sort  than  Mon- 
taigne; but  he  was  fundamentally  of  a  different  make,  though 
sharing  by  inheritance  that  singular  French  gift  of  prose 
style.    He  was  more  like  Montaigne's  friend  so  early  lost, 
Etienne  la  Boetie,  whom  he  called  an  antique  Roman- -bear- 
ing in  mind  his  aversion  to  imperialism,  then  fastening  it- 
self on  France  amid  wars  of  religion  and  tumults  of  the 
noblesse.    An  invincible  and  pugnacious  independence, 
which  his  last  biographer,  Mrs.  Marble  of  Worcester, 
does  not  know  well  how  to  qualify,  was  mingled  in  Thoreau 
with  the  highest  reaches  of  idealism,  and  the  deepest  love 
of  beauty,  with  the  slightest  wish  to  possess  that  beauty  as 
his  own.    The  correspondence  of  young  Hecker  with  youth- 
ful Thoreau  in  1844  (lately  published  by  E.  H.  Russell, 


who  has  the  Thoreau  letters  and  journals  in  his  keeping), 
throws  light  on  his  optimism,  which  was  the  reverse  of 
Montaigne's  good-natured  pessimism.    On  the  journey  to 
the  Berkshire  and  Catskill  mountains,  from  which  Tho- 
reau had  just  returned  when  he  answered  Hecker 's  invi- 
tation to  foot  it  through  Europe  with  him .    Ellery  Chan- 
ning  was  his  companion,  having  come  up  from  New  York 
where  he  was  then  assisting  Greeley  in  the  Tribune,  to 
meet  his  Concord  friend  at  North  Adams,  as  Thoreau 
came  down  from  the  Hoosac  mountain,  where  he  had 
slept  in  a  shed  the  night  before.    Channing  advised  him 
to  accept  Hecker *s  proposal,  but  it  had  no  sufficient  at- 
traction for  the  home-explorer,  who  had  a  life-work  be- 
fore him  in  New  England.    In  Wyatt  Eaton's  recollections 
of  his  summer  among  the  Massachusetts  poets,  in  1878, 
just  printed  by  his  wife  in  the  Century,  there  is  new  evi- 
dence of  how  much  Emerson  valued  Thoreau,  though  the 
anecdotes  given  are  rather  slight .    It  was  in  that  Con- 
cord summer,  when  Dr.  Jones  of  Illinois  was  visiting 
Concord  and  holding  Platonic  conversations,  that  the 
School  of  Philosophy  was  fully  determined  on.    It  was 
opened  the  next  year  in  Mr.  Alcott's  Orchard  House, 
now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Lothrop,  who  occupies  Haw- 
thorne's "Wayside"  of  which,  in  its  later  form  with  the 
added  tower,  Mr.  Woodberry  has  but  little  to  say,  though 
it  was  Hawthorne's  home  for  nearly  four  years  before  his 
death  in  May,  1 864 .    Its  earlier  form  was  the  work  of 
Alcott,  who  could  make  picturesque  any  old  house  that 
he  inhabited.    His  Fruitlands  episode  has  lately  been 
pictured  in  a  small  book  printed  at  Clinton,  and  well 
worth  buying. 
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a  tablet  of  Pen  telio  marble,  chiseled  and  carved  in  Athena,  with  ita  emblems  of 
aspirations  and  genius,  recalls  his  memory  in  a  line  of  Greek  verse,  copied  from 
an  antique  tomb  in  Thebes, 


T  AN   TALUS 

BY 

RALPH  WALDO 

EMERSON 


WITH  A 

MEMORIAL  NOTE 

BY 

F.  B.  SANBORN 
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NOTE 

In  the  new  edition  of  Emerson 
now  going  through  the  press  at 
Boston,  the  Notes  give  useful  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  of  the 
Essays  and  Poems,  and  the  va- 
rious readings   they   have  con- 
tained.    I  am  curious  to  learn 
just  when  'Tantalus'  was  com- 
posed.     Too  short  for  a  lecture 
(which  most  of  Emerson's  essays 
were),  was  it  a  paper  read  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Trans- 
cendental Club,  gathered  infor- 
mally about  Emerson  and  Al- 


colt,  the  two  recognized  leaders 
in  that  spiritual  philosophy, 
vaguely  termed  '  Transcendental- 
ism?' It  has  more  distinctly  a 
beginning,  middle  and  end  than 
many  of  the  Essays,  —  in  that 
resembling  Emerson's,  'Nature,' 
published  eight  years  before 
'Tantalus'  came  out,  early  in 
184.4,  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
'Vial.'  We  might  call  it  a 
chapter  added  to  'Nature,' bring- 
ing that  sublime  idealism  a  little 
nearer  the  ordinary  life  of  men 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  ex- 
position of  the  paradoxes  of 
human  nature ,  as  the  book  is  a 
charming  interrogation  of  "the 
great  apparition  that  shines  so 

peacefully  around  us"  in  out- 
ward Nature. 

More  than  most,  Emerson  was 
the  Tantalus  he  here  portrays; 
ever  seeking  the  treasure  at  the 
foot  of  the  rainbow;  but  Nature 
was  too  much  for  him.  As  he 
says  here,  "Nature's  mighty 
orbit  vaults  like  the  fresh  rain- 
bow into  the  deep;  but  no  arch- 
angel's wing  was  yet  strong 
enough  to  follow  it,  and  report 
of  the  return  of  the  curve."  A 
celestial  dissatisfaction  was  ever 
the  attribute  of  this  dear  lover 
of  Beauty,  Justice,  eternal 
Truth.  But  what  pictures 
drawn,  what  confessions  made, 
in  this  incessant  circuit  of  dis- 


appointments! This  tale  of  the 
ardent  youth  and  his  tear-stain- 
ed diary  is  from  his  own  experi- 
ence; the  child  whose  delight  in 
novelty  delightfully  portrayed, 
was  his  own  'hyacinihine  boy;'  in 
his  own  household  he  found 
wealth  good  "as  it  silenced  the 
creaking  door,  cured  the  smoky 
chimney,  brought  friends  togeth- 
er in  a  warm  and  quiet  room, 
and,  kept  the  children  and  the 
dinner-table  in  a  different  apart- 
ment." And  from,  these  conveni- 
ences came  the  leisure  for  the 
written  manifestations  of  Emer- 
son's genius. 

V.  B.  S. 


[95] 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


An  address  before 
the  Greenacre  Sum- 
mer Conference  at 
Eliot,  Maine,  on 

August  6,  1903 

a  part  of  a  program 
entitled  the  "Emer- 
son Memorial." 

No  manuscript  or 
newspaper  report 
seems  to  have  sur- 
vived. 
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HAWTHORNE'S  CHAIR,  WAYSIDE 


[96] 


COOKE'S  BOOK  ON  EMERSON'S  DIAL 

When  the  Rowfant  club  some  years  ago  undertook  to 
reprint  The  Dial  of  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller,  George 
Ripley  and  Bronson  Alcott,  and  engaged  George  Willis 
Cooke  to  write  the  introductory  history  of  this  unique  re- 
view, it  was  supposed  that  the  world  would  profit  by  the 
club's  liberality  more  than  it  really  has.  Of  Mr.  Cooke's 
two  volumes,  containing  about  450  pages,  only  127  copies 
have  been  printed;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  one  quar- 
ter of  the  libraries  which  desire  the  book  can  purchase  it. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Mr.  Cooke's 
work  proves  to  be  very  full  and  valuable,  and  something 
which  no  later  editor  is  likely  ever  to  surpass  in  detail 
and  general  accuracy .    We  notice  a  few  errors  of  date 
and  fact,  but  not  half  so  many  as  can  be  found,  — indeed, 
stare  you  in  the  face,  --in  Dr.  Hale's  entertaining  but 
very  inaccurate  "Memories,"  and  Barrett  Wendell's  pre- 
tentious "History  of  American  Literature,"  which  is 
really  but  a  'Chronicle  of  My  Whims  and  Fancies,"  as 
it  might  better  be  called,  when  reprinted  with  the  au- 
thor's emendations.    Mr.  Cooke's  volumes  should  be  re- 
printed in  a  single  volume,  for  libraries  and  individual 
students,  and  it  would  gradually  find  a  market  for  a  fair- 
sized  edition. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  16  numbers 
of  this  short-lived  quarterly  (July,  1840  to  April,  1844), 
will  show  how  fully  it  represented  the  genius  and  talent 
which  were  to  make  the  next  half- century  useful  and  illus- 
trious .    Among  the  40  contributors  (there  were  scarcely 
more),  stand  the  names  of  three  Emersons,  Waldo,  Ed- 
ward and  Charles,  — the  two  younger  dead  long  before 
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1840;  two  Ripley s,  George  and  his  first  wife;  two  Sturgises, 
Ellen  and  Caroline;  two  Clarkes,  James  Freeman,  the  Uni- 
tarian bishop  of  Boston,  and  his  sister  Sarah;  Margaret 
Fuller,  Theodore  Parker,  Bronson  Alcott;  two  Channings, 
Charles  Anderson  Dana,  afterward  of  the  Sun;  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  Jones  Very,  Dr.  Hedge,  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, J.  S.  Dwight,  S.  G.  Ward,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Thoreau, 
Elliot  Cabot,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child,  and 
Charles  T.  Brooks.    All  of  these  were  distinguished,  and 
half  of  them  eminently  so;  and  among  them  are  the  half- 
dozen  names  best  known  in  Europe  of  the  New  England  au- 
thors in  the  19th  century.    A  few  of  them  were  authors 
of  that  century  in  the  sense  of  having  done  much  to  shape 
its  course  in  America.    Their  work  in  the  Dial  was  often 
youthful  or  immature;  most  of  them  were  young  men  or 
women  in  1840,  and  none  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
50.   Their  organ,  in  its  best  estate,  never  circulated  1000 
copies;  its  contributors  were  unpaid,  and  its  editors  had 
to  pay  its  debts  from  their  own  small  properties;  even  so 
late  as  1855,  a  copy  of  its  16  numbers  could  be  bought,  un- 
bound, for  less  than  $5;  but  of  late  years  it  has  sold  any- 
where from  $100  to  $150,  and  the  reprint  costs  $10  a  vol- 
ume.   Why  this  extraordinary  survival  of  interest  in  a  re- 
view that  was  the  laughing-stock  of  Beacon  street  and  Har- 
vard college  in  its  own  time,  and  the  vehicle  of  persons 
more  offensive  to  most  of  their  contemporaries  (from 
their  opinions),  than  the  early  Christians  were  in  St. 
Paul's  day,  or  Bryan  and  the  "anarchists"  in  ours? 

The  answer  to  this  query  must  be  various;  for  there 
were  various  and  divergent  elements  in  the  writing  force 
of  the  Dial.    It  was  the  period  of  communities,  and  there 
is  an  unquenched  curiosity  to  know  more  about  Brook  farm 
and  the  Fruitlands  of  Alcott  and  Charles  Lane .    It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  religious  and  political  revival,  which  went 
forward  until  it  had  prepared  the  way  for  abolishing  chattel 
slavery  in  this  and  other  countries;  and  the  students  of  his- 
tory must  take  note  of  the  germs  of  a  movement  which  so 
changed  the  face  of  the  political  and  religious  world .    But 
after  all,  it  is  probably  the  wish  to  know  more  about  Em- 
erson, Thoreau,  and  the  Concord  group  of  authors,  who, 
with  Poe  and  one  or  two  others,  have  eclipsed  the  whole 
constellation  of  ready  writers  belonging  to  the  middle  and 
latter  half  of  their  century .    Emerson,  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne, Margaret  Fuller,  Alcott  and  the  Channings  are 
increasing  objects  of  literary  regard  in  this  opening  of 
a  new  century;  and  around  them  were  grouped  a  band  of 
young  poets  and  enthusiasts,  whose  life-story  has  never 
been  fully  told,  but  concerning  whom  Mr.  Cooke  has  much 
that  is  interesting  to  say.    Let  us  take  for  examples  some 
of  these  who  are  least  known . 

The  two  daughters  of  Capt .  William  Sturgis ,  and 
granddaughters  of  Judge  Davis  of  Plymouth,  --Ellen,  who 
became  Mrs.  Robert  Hooper,  and  her  younger  sister 
Caroline,  who  married  William  Tappan,  --were  celebrat- 
ed in  their  Boston  circle  for  beauty,  wit  and  poetic  talent, 
combined  with  love  of  art,  and  a  certain  facility  in  its 
practice.    They  were  friends  of  Margaret  Fuller,  but  ex- 
celled her  in  the  lighter  graces  of  culture;  and  they  were, 
among  women,  the  largest  contributors  of  poetry  to  the 
Dial.    Mr.  Cooke  prints  several  of  their  poems,  which, 
except  in  the  Dial,  have  mostly  been  privately  printed. 
Ellen  Sturgis  had  the  family  melancholy  more  deeply  than 


her  sister,  and  has  expressed  it  in  several  poems;  in 
none  more  strikingly  than  this  brief  sigh  of  pathos: 

O  melancholy  liberty 

Of  one  about  to  die ! 

When  friends,  with  a  sad  smile, 

And  aching  heart  the  while, 

Every  caprice  allow; 

Nor  deem  it  worth  while  now 

To  check  the  restless  will 

Which  death  so  soon  shall  still. 

Caroline  Sturgis  was  a  gayer  and  less  profound 
writer,  described  by  Col.  Higginson  as  "a  picturesque, 
gypsy-like  person,  sometimes  called  the  American  Bet- 
tine."   She  had  many  friends  and  lovers,  and  was  cele- 
brated in  verse  by  Ellery  Channing,  sometimes  under 
the  name  of  "Clio,"  sometimes  as  "Madeline";  but  their 
relations  settled  down  into  a  steady  friendship,  even  be- 
fore she  married  a  silent  and  thoughtful  person,  William 
Tappan,  with  whom  she  lived  at  Lenox  in  the  time  of 
Hawthorne's  residence  there,  and  afterward.    From  New 
York  in  January,  1845,  Channing  wrote  to  her  this  letter, 
a  week  or  two  before  his  letter  to  Emerson  which  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Post  a  month  ago: 

New  York,  January  31 . 

My  dear  Caroline:   I  have  received  since  I  last 
wrote  to  you  that  beautiful  picture  of  the  Holy  Family, 
which  I  think  is  the  most  beautiful  engraving  of  that 
piece  I  have  ever  seen.    The  engraving  of  Morghen  I  do 
not  like  so  well  as  I  do  this  one.   It  is  not  in  fact  so  good. 
This  new  testimony  of  your  regard  adds  one  more  reason 
to  the  fact  that  I  should  think  always  of  you  with  pleasure . 
I  hear  nothing  to  write  to-day.    Margaret  (Fuller)  is  well. 
Mr.  Tappan  has  gone  to  Boston,  where  no  doubt  you  have 
often  seen  him  ere  this.    He  is  a  person  whom  I  like  ex- 
tremely well .    By  this  I  mean,  I  know  very  little  about 
him.    I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you.    Pray  write  to 
me  often.    I  wrote  you  long  ago.    No  answer.    Be  as- 
sured I  do  not  complain  of  this  forbearance  on  your  part. 
When  we  shall  meet  again  I  do  not  know;  if  I  did,  I  would 
announce  the  fact,  with  pleasure  to  myself.    My  life  is 
very  unsettled,  as  I  suppose  most  other  persons  find. 
Send  me  a  line  occasionally,  and  get,  if  you  can,  five 
or  six  good  stories  and  tell  me. 

Ever  yours,  W.  E.  C. 

Fourteen  years  later  than  this,  Emerson,  writing  to 
Mrs.  Tappan  in  Europe,  --a  letter  which  Dr.  Holmes, 
printed  in  his  life  of  Emerson,  but  without  giving  the 
names,  --had  something  to  say  of  Channing,  then  re- 
turned from  his  editorship  of  the  New  Bedford  Mercury, 
as  in  April,  1845,  he  had  returned  from  his  brief  edi- 
torial work,  along  with  Margaret  Fuller,  on  the  New 
York  Tribune.    The  passage  may  be  quoted,  as  of  inter- 
est in  this  connection: 

"Concord,  May  13,  1859.    Please,  dear  Caroline, 
not  to  embark  for  home  until  I  have  dispatched  these 
lines,  which  I  will  hasten  to  finish.    Louis  Napoleon 
will  not  bayonet  you  the  while,  --keep  him  at  the  door. 
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So  long  I  have  promised  to  write!  so  long.    I  have  thanked 
your  long- suffering  I    I  have  let  pass  the  unreturning  op- 
portunity your  visit  to  Germany  gave  to  acquaint  you  with 
Gisela  von  Arnim  (Bettina's  daughter),  and  Joachim  the 
violinist,  and  Hermann  Grimm,  the  scholar,  her  friends. 
Neither  has  Elizabeth  Hoar,  wandering  in  Europe  with 
hope  of  meeting  you,  yet  met.    I  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  you  did  not  like  Germany ....    And  will  you  stop  in 
England  and  bring  home  the  author  of  'Counterparts  *  with 
you?   Or  did  Ellery  Channing  write  the  novels  and  send 
them  to  London,  as  I  fancied  when  I  read  them?    How 
strange  that  you  and  I  alone,  to  this  day,  should  have  his 
secret!    I  think  our  people  will  never  allow  genius,  with- 
out it  is  alloyed  by  talent.    But  Ellery  is  paralyzed  by  his 
whims,  so  that  I  have  ceased  to  hope  from  him.   The  faults 
of  youth  are  never  shed;  no,  nor  the  merits;  and  creeping 
Time  convinces  ever  the  more  of  our  impotence,  and  of 
the  irresistibility  of  our  bias. ...    I  remember  you  were 
such  an  impatient  blasphemer,  however  musically,  in  your 
youth,  against  the  adamantine  identities,  that  you  should 
take  your  turn  of  resignation  now,  and  be  a  preacher  of 
peace.    But  there  is  a  little  raising  of  the  eyebrow  now 
and  then,  in  the  most  passive  acceptance." 


good  mathematician,  having  been  trained  at  West  Point; 
and  a  fairly  good  army  officer;  but  in  metaphysics  he  had 
the  desire  and  sometimes  the  form  of  that  science,  but 
not  the  power  thereof.    Charles  Newcomb  was  well,  but 
hyperbolically,  described  by  Emerson,  who  said,   "He 
hates  intellect  with  the  ferocity  of  a  Swedenborg";  and 
who  told  George  Curtis  in  1850  that  "he  doubted  New- 
comb's  genius  when  he  found  he  did  not  care  for  an  au- 
dience."  This  last  utterance  discloses  one  of  Emerson's 
traits,  who  generally  wanted  an  audience,  to  which  Tho- 
reau  was  rather  indifferent.    Of  Saadi  (who  was  Emer- 
son), the  Concord  Persian  said: 

Nor  can  dispense 

With  Persia  for  his  audience; 

They  must  give  ear, 

Grow  red  with  joy  or  white  with  fear. 

No  less  true  of  Emerson  was  this: 

Yet  he  has  no  companion, 
Come  ten,  or  come  a  million, 
Good  Saadi  dwells  alone . 


Here  was  a  return  in  style  to  some  of  the  idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  Dial  period,  against  which  the  pedants  then 
protested  and  laughed:  but  the  meaning  is  clear  enough, 
upon  a  little  reflection,  and  Emerson  was  writing  to  one 
of  the  initiated .    These  were  apt  to  be  his  intellectual 
children,  or  step-children,  or  foster-children;  yet  the 
Dial  had  many  contributors  who  wrote  from  their  own  im- 
pulse and  point  of  view;  such  as  George  Ripley,  Parker, 
Alcott  and  Jones  Very.    And  even  Thoreau,  as  Mr.  Cooke 
recognizes,  though  much  influenced  by  Emerson,  had  so 
strong  a  bias  of  his  own,  that  the  appearances  of  imita- 
tion, which  weak-eyed  critics  have  noticed  and  put  for- 
ward as  blameworthy,  are  in  fact  only  appearances;  the 
genius  of  the  two  friends  being  essentially  unlike,  though 
their  opinions  often  coincided.    Mr.  Cooke  gives  much 
space  to  Thoreau,  and  justly.    Whoever  takes  the  trouble 
to  compare  his  version  of  Thoreau 's  letter  to  Horace 
Greeley  (May  10,  1848)  may  see  that  it  differs  in  lan- 
guage, though  not  in  substance,  from  the  copy  published 
in  Thoreau 's  "Familiar  Letters."  Mr.  Cooke's  version 
is  the  original;  the  other  is  a  paraphrase,  made  to  meet 
the  exaction  of  W.  M.  Griswold,  who  owned  the  manu- 
script and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  literally  published  in 
1894.    He  afterwards  printed  it  himself  in  his  little-known 
volume,  of  his  father's  correspondence, --Mr.  Greeley 
having  given  the  letter  to  Rufus  Wilmont  Griswold. 

A  vast  amount  of  toil  and  research  has  gone  into  these 
two  volumes;  should  they  be  reprinted,  as  no  doubt  they 
will,  sooner  or  later,  a  few  mistakes  can  be  corrected. 
Thoreau  did  not  write  his  poem  "The  Departure"  at  Staten 
island,  so  far  as  known;  and  his  "Maiden  in  the  East"  was 
Miss  Mary  Russell  of  Plymouth,  now  Mrs.  Marston  Wat- 
son.   Ellery  Channing  was  not  born  in  June,  1818,  but  in 
November,  and  as  it  happens,  on  the  same  month  day  (the 
29th)  as  Alcott  and  Louisa  Alcott.    The  opinions  cited  are 
of  various  degrees  of  validity;  but  some  of  them  err  on  the 
side  of  impossibility.    Col.  W.  B.  Greene  ought  not  to  be 
called  "one  of  the  most  original  of  American  metaphysi- 
cians," and  the  "most  inexorable  of  logicians."  He  was  a 


,9l"\        EMERSON  AND  THEODORE  PARKER 

At  the  overflow  Emerson  anniversary  meeting  in 
Parker  Memorial,  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  presided;  speak- 
ing in  opening  of  the  growth  of  Emerson's  influence  since 
his  death.    Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  spoke  of  Emer- 
son and  Theodore  Parker. 

"Emerson,"  said  he,  "was  a  patrician.    Parker  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  yeomen.    Grace  of  manner  was 
natural  to  Emerson;  in  Parker  it  had  to  be  acquired.  Par- 
ker read  more  books  than  Emerson  did,  though  Emerson 
had  the  wider  view.    Emerson  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  matured  earlier  than  Parker.    Emerson  preferred 
the  country,  while  Parker  chose  the  city.    Parker  met 
much  hostility  in  Boston,  but  none  in  his  audiences;  he 
was  regularly  mentioned  by  certain  of  the  Boston  clergy- 
men as  a  *wild  man.*    In  immediate  effects  Parker  far 
surpassed  Emerson." 
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EMERSON  AND  HARVARD  COLLEGE 


[Address  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn  at  Hillside  Chapel, 
Concord,  July  22.] 

We  are  assembled  here  today,  not  only  to  pay  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  Emerson,  the  man  and  the  neighbor,  but 
to  remember  him  in  his  long  and  fruitful  activity  as  the 
Thinker,  the  Teacher  and  the  Reformer.   So  far  extended 
was  his  life  on  earth  that  he  had  seen  the  bigotries,  the 
stupidities,  the  small  prejudices  and  immense  egotisms, 
which  greeted  or  ignored  the  first  30  years  of  his  liter- 
ary life,  so  far  overcome,  that  even  the  university  which 
neglected  and  ridiculed  him  from  1838  to  1863  has  come 
to  regard  him  as  one  of  its  treasures,  and  has  called  a 
stone  structure,  hereafter  to  be  dedicated  to  philosophy, 
by  his  illustrious  name.    Yet  he  was  the  same  wise  and 
serene  influence  when  he  was  sent  to  their  shadowy  and 
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insignificant  Coventry  by  the  Philistine  majority  of  the 
fellows,  faculty  and  alumni  of  his  alma  mater,  in  the 
long  years  that  produced  his  most  epoch-making  books, 
that  he  is  today,  when  his  fame  has  extended  over  the 
whole  civilized  world.    He  even  predicted,  in  his  first 
great  book,   "Nature,"  the  result  that  we  now  see,  when 
he  said,  near  its  close:    "Disagreeable  appearances, 
swine,  spiders,  snakes,  pests,  mad-houses,  prisons, 
enemies,  will  fast  vanish;  they  are  temporary  and  shall 
be  no  more  seen.    The  sordor  and  filths  of  Nature  the  sun 
shall  dry  up  and  the  winds  exhale.    The  advancing  spirit 
shall  create  ornaments  along  its  path  and  carry  with  it 
the  beauty  it  visits  and  the  song  which  enchants  it;  it  shall 
draw  beautiful  faces,  warm  hearts,  wise  discourse  and 
heroic  acts  around  its  way,  until  evil  is  no  more  seen." 
And,  indeed,  that  particular  and  particularly  stupid  form 
of  evil  which  found  in  Emerson  little  but  the  anarch,  the 
simpleton  or  the  madman,  has  pretty  much  gone  out  of 
sight.   Its  snakes  no  longer  wriggle  and  hiss;  its  swine  no 
longer  grunt  when  he  casts  his  pearls  before  them,  and 
have  forgotten  how  they  tried  to  turn  and  rend  him;  its 
spiders  no  longer  bite,  but  spin  out  of  their  own  slender 
substance  most  attenuated  threads  to  festoon  his  memory. 
True,  they  have  the  effect  of  cobwebs  in  the  corners  of 
the  great  hall  where  his  statue  sits  enthroned;  but  their 
efforts  are  well  meant,  and  Emerson  did  not  despise  even 
'The  swinging  spider's  silver  line." 

In  this  experience  of  long  neglect  and  aversion,  Em- 
erson only  followed  the  experience  of  all  grand  leaders 
of  thought.    To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood  by  those 
who  stand  near;  Pliny,  and  who  knows  how  many  ancients 
before  him?  said,   'To  confer  benefit  and  get  a  bad  name 
for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  princely."    "Bene  facere 
et  male  audire,  regium  est."  Emerson  knew  this  as  well 
as  Pliny  did,  and  had  counted  the  cost  of  his  bold  venture, 
when  he  left  the  traditional  pulpit  of  his  ancestors  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  at  large,  outside  of  churches  and  col- 
leges.   He  knew  what  awaits  the  advanced  believer,  and 
he  said  in  his  essay  on  Montaigne,   "Great  believers  are 
always  reckoned  infidels,  impracticable,  fantastic,  athe- 
istic, --or  really  persons  of  no  account.    Presently  the 
unbeliever,  for  love  of  belief,  burns  the  believer."   This 
did  not  happen  to  Emerson,  because  burning  heretics  had 
gone  out  of  fashion;  but  the  unbelievers  sent  him  to  Coven- 
try, as  they  thought.    They  woke  up  after  a  generation, 
and  found  themselves  there .    In  their  dreams,  meanwhile, 
they  had  been  worshiping  all  sorts  of  false  gods ,  and 
crowning  with  laurel  any  number  of  blockheads.    It  was 
the  old  story,  which  Emerson  had  told  them  when  he  de- 
lineated Shakespeare: 

"There  is  somewhat  touching  in  the  madness  with 
«    which  the  passing  age  mischooses  the  object  on  which  all 

candles  shine  and  all  eyes  are  turned;  the  care  with  which 
I    it  registers  every  trifle  touching  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 

James,  and  lets  pass  without  a  single  valuable  note  the 
I    founder  of  another  dynasty,  which  alone  may  cause  the 

Tudor  dynasty  to  be  remembered,  --the  man  who  carries 
I   the  Saxon  race  in  him  by  the  inspiration  which  feeds  him; 

and  on  whose  thoughts  the  foremost  people  of  the  world 

are  now  for  some  ages  to  be  nourished." 

Harvard  university,  the  alma  mater  of  Emerson, 


singularly  mischose  the  objects  on  which  it  turned  its 
eyes  and  its  candelabra,  after  it  found  Emerson  setting 
up  as  a  thinker  for  himself.    Until  1838  it  had  a  certain 
pride  in  him,  as  a  son  who  might  do  it  credit;  asked  him 
to  read  a  Phi  Beta  poem  in  1834,  and  to  give  an  oration 
in  1837;  but  there  it  stopped,  and  became  an  unjust  step- 
mother for  the  next  30  years .    He  was  invited  by  a  few 
students  to  give  in  Divinity  hall  the  address  of  1838, 
which  brought  so  much  opprobrium  on  him .    Andrews 
Norton  attacked  the  address  in  the  daily  organ  of  Har- 
vard, the  Boston  Advertiser,  as  'the  latest  form  of  infi- 
delity," the  faculty  of  Divinity  college,  in  whose  chapel 
and  presence  he  had  spoken,  disowned  him,  and  for 
about  20  years  after  he  was  the  subject  of  attacks,  in 
public  places  or  public  prints,  by  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  now  honors  his  memory  and  is  building 
the  sepulchres  of  other  prophets.    Prof.  Ware  began 
this  in  1838,  by  a  sermon  declaring  Emerson  wrong, 
but  speaking  mildly  and  regretfully.    Prof.  Norton  fol- 
lowed it  up  in  the  Advertiser  by  a  general  anathema  on 
Shelley,  Miss  Martineau,  Cousin,  Carlyle,  and  the  pan- 
theist Schleiermacher,  as  planters  or  fosterers  of  the 
new  school  of  transcendentalism  that  was  keeping  our 
community  in  a  perpetual  stir  with  ill-understood  no- 
tions.  This  "hard-headed  Unitarian  pope,"  as  Carlyle 
afterward  styled  Norton,  loftily  added: 

"This  might  seem  a  mere  insurrection  of  folly,  a 
sort  of  Jack  Cade  rebellion,  which  must  soon  be  put 
down,  if  those  engaged  in  it  were  not  gathering  confi- 
dence from  neglect,  and  had  not  proceeded  to  attack 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  human  society  and 
human  happiness .    The  evil  is  becoming  for  the  time 
disastrous  and  alarming,  and  of  this  fact  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  extraordinary  and  ill-boding  evidence 
than  Mr.  Emerson's  discourse." 

He  added  that  'the  highly  respectable  officers  of  the  Di- 
vinity school  were  in  no  wise  responsible  for  this  insult 
to  religion,"  which  he  also  qualified  as  "a  great  offense." 
Less  arrogant  Arians  sung  in  the  same  key,  but  not  with 
so  shrill  a  note.    Prof.  Walker  (as  I  suppose),  who  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  January,  1837,  had  mildly 
scoffed  at  Emerson's  "Nature,"  now  declared  that  the 
address  of  1838  was  neither  good  divinity  nor  good 
scholarship;  and  the  whole  broadcloth  mob  of  Harvard 
(a  few  honorable  names  only  excepted)  from  that  day 
forward  had  no  further  use  for  this  troubler  of  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  Israel.    Emerson  went  loyally  to  his 
Phi  Beta  anniversary,  philosophy  being  the  guide  of  his 
life,  --and  the  next  day  (August  31,  1838),  he  wrote  thus 
in  his  journal: 

"The  young  people  and  the  mature  hint  at  odium  and 
the  aversion  of  faces  to  be  presently  encountered  in  so- 
ciety.   I  fear  it  not.    Society  has  no  bribe  for  me,  neither 
in  politics,  nor  church,  nor  college,  nor  city.    My  re- 
sources are  far  from  exhausted.    If  they  will  not  hear  me 
lecture,  I  shall  have  leisure  for  my  book.    Who  are  these 
murmurers,  these  haters,  these  revilers?    Men  of  no 
knowledge,  and  therefore  of  no  stability.    The  scholar, 
on  the  contrary,  is  sure  of  his  point;  is  fast-rooted, 
and  can  surely  predict  the  hour  when  all  this  roaring 
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multitude  will  roar  for  him.    Analyze  the  chiding  opposi- 
tion, and  it  is  made  up  of  such  timidities,  uncertainties 
and  no-opinions  that  it  is  not  worth  dispersing." 

Here  spoke  that  patrician  pride  and  dauntless  courage 
in  Emerson,  which  occasionally  flashed  through  his  gentle- 
ness.   He  was  fond  of  Scott's  spirited  ballad  of  Harlaw,  — 
so  good,  as  Emerson  said  of  some  of  his  own  poems,   'that 
it  never  got  finished."   The  Highlanders  are  thousands,  the 
great  earl  of  Glenallan  has  but  a  hundred  knights  to  fight 
them,  and  asks  his  squire  what  they  ought  to  do: 

"To  turn  the  rein  were  sin  and  shame, 

To  fight  were  wondrous  peril,  — 
What  would  ye  do  now,  Roland  Cheyne, 
Were  ye  Glenallan *s  Earl?" 

"Were  I  Glenallan 's  Earl  this  tide, 

And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
The  spur  should  be  in  my  horse's  side, 
And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 

"My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  so  rude, 

As  through  the  moorland  fern,  -- 

Then  ne  'er  let  the  gentle  Norman  bluid 

Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne." 

I  am  afraid  the  thousand  tartans  got  the  better  of  the  squire 
and  his  earl  in  the  historic  fight;  but  with  weapons  of  the 
spirit  it  is  otherwise.    Emerson  stood  by  his  colors,  and 
after  many  years  the  mob  opposed  to  him  gave  way.    But 
they  kept  up  the  attack  as  long  as  they  could.    The  two 
mouthpieces  of  Harvard  at  that  period  were  the  North 
American  Review,  always  edited  by  a  college  professor, 
and  the  "Respectable  Daily,"  whose  owner  was  a  kinsman 
of  Edward  Everett,  then  president  of  Harvard  university. 
I  have  cursorily  glanced  through  the  Quarterly  for  20 
years,  and  cannot  find  that  it  ever  reviewed  or  otherwise 
noticed  Emerson's  "Nature"  of  1836,  though  it  had  praised 
his  centennial  address  of  1835;  as  for  the  Advertiser,  I 
have  not  burrowed  through  its  heaps  of  indifference  to  see, 
but  I  fancy  it  was  set  against  Emerson  by  his  gallant  de- 
fense of  Alcott,  whom  the  'Tiser  had  denounced  for  folly 
and  blasphemy.    Nor  did  the  North  American  pay  any  heed 
to  the  Essays  as  they  came  out,  nor  to  the  reprint  of  "Na- 
ture" in  1849.    But  in  April,  1847,  after  sharpening  his 
tusks  on  the  novel  of  "Margaret"  and  George  Eliot's 
translation  of  Strauss,  the  rejecter  of  pearls  in  the  North 
American  (afterward  my  college  professor  in  what  Har- 
vard was  then  pleased  to  call  "philosophy"),  thus  rent  and 
"chawed  up"  Emerson's  "Poems,"  which  had  come  out  the 
i  winter  before: 

"Mr.  Emerson's  mystical  effusions  have  been  for 
some  years  the  delight  of  a  large  and  increasing  circle 
of  young  people,  and  the  despair  of  the  critics.    He  is  a 

i  chartered  libertine,  who  has  long  exercised  his  preroga- 
tive of  writing  enigmas  both  in  prose  and  verse,  some- 

i  times  with  meaning  in  them,  and  sometimes  without,  — 
more  frequently  without.    Many  of  his  fragments  in  verse, 
--if  verse  it  can  be  called,  which  puts  at  defiance  all  the 
laws  of  rhythm,  meter,  grammar  and  common  sense,  -- 
were  originally  published  in  the  Dial,  a  strange  periodical 


work  which  is  now  withdrawn  from  sunlight  into  the  utter 
darkness  that  it  always  coveted.    These,  with  some  new 
matter,  are  now  first  collected  in  a  separate  volume, 
and  published,  as  we  believe,  with  a  sly  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  quiz  his  own  admirers .    His  prose 
Essays,  on  their  first  appearance,  were  received  with 
about  equal  admiration  and  amazement;  always  enigmati- 
cal, and  frequently  absurd  in  doctrine  and  sentiment,  they 
also  contained  flashes  of  better  things. .  .redeeming  quali- 
ties that  compensated  the  reader  for  toiling  through  many 
pages  filled  with  a  mere  hubbub  and  jumble  of  words . 
Startling  and  offensive  opinions,  drawn  mostly  from  sys- 
tems of  metaphysics  that  were  long  ago  exploded  and  for- 
gotten, were  either  darkly  hinted  at,  or  baldly  stated 
without  a  word  of  explanation  or  defense .   A  few  touches 
of  recondite  learning,  obviously  more  fantastic  than  pro- 
found, added  to  the  singularity  of  the  compound.    Now 
this  volume  of  professed  poetry  contains  the  most  pro- 
saic and  unintelligible  stuff  that  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  encounter." 

Quite  enough  of  this,  you  will  say.    But  this  fairly 
represented  the  ignorant  and  insolent  tone  of  Harvard 
toward  its  most  distinguished  son.    A  wittier  professor, 
four  years  earlier,  at  a  Phi  Beta  dinner,  recited  these 
lines  to  the  address  of  Emerson: 

Essays  so  dark,  Champollion  might  despair 
To  guess  what  mummy  of  a  thought  was  there, 
Where  our  poor  English,  striped  with  foreign  phrase, 
Looks  like  a  zebra  in  a  parson's  chaise. 

"Ever"  "The  Ages"  in  their  page  appear, 

"Alway,"  the  Bedlamite  is  called  a  "Seer"; 

On  every  leaf  the  "earnest"  sage  may  scan, 

Portentous  bore!  their  "many-sided"  man, — 

A  weak  eclectic,  groping  vague  and  dim, 

Whose  every  angle  is  a  half- starved  whim, 

Blind  as  a  mole  and  curious  as  a  lynx, 

Who  rides  a  beetle,  which  he  calls  a  "Sphinx." 

And  oh,  what  questions  asked  in  club-foot  rhyme 

Of  Earth  the  tongueless  and  the  deaf-mute  Time! 

Here  babbling  "Insight"  shouts  in  Nature's  ears 

His  last  conundrum  on  the  orbs  and  spheres; 

There  Self- inspection  sucks  its  little  thumb, 

With  "Whence  am  I?"  and  "Wherefore  did  I  come?" 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.    Here  was  more  wit,  because  Dr. 
Holmes  was  better  equipped  with  that  quality  than  poor 
Bowen;  but  the  ignorance  and  the  impudence  were  identi- 
cal,--diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit. 

Five  years  after  the  North  American  had  discharged 
its  pop- squirt,  I  entered  Harvard  college  (1852),  and  had 
occasion  to  know  by  personal  observation  what  Philistin- 
ism reigned  there .    Of  the  400  students  and  faculty  in  the 
college  proper,  it  would  be  a  large  estimate  to  guess 
that  a  fifth  part  had  read  Emerson  to  any  great  extent; 
most  of  them  had  only  heard  his  name,  if  even  that.   The 
faculty  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  Wendell 
Phillips  to  lecture  to  the  students  on  constitutional  law, 
as  of  inviting  Emerson  to  give  instruction  on  any  sub- 
ject.   A  few  of  them  went  to  hear  him  when  he  lectured 
near  the  college,  as  he  sometimes  did,  --when  perhaps 
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a  dozen  students  would  be  present;  among  the  faculty  would 
be  Agassiz,  who  had  not  imbibed  the  American  timidity  as 
to  what  he  could  hear  with  impunity.    Dr.  Walker,  a  good 
scholar  and  good  man,  but  not  of  the  stuff  which  makes  re- 
formers and  martyrs,  was  our  president;  he  would  talk 
fairly  enough  about  Emerson  in  private;  but  would  as  soon 
have  recommended  Garrison  or  Theodore  Parker  for  an 
honorary  degree  as  Emerson.   As  the  slavery  contest  grew 
warmer,  and  the  slaveholders  contemptuously  tore  up  the 
Mississippi  compromise  in  order  to  push  negro  slavery 
into  Kansas,  the  slow  and  timid  conscience  of  Harvard  be- 
gan to  stir  and  writhe  in  pain;  but  in  September,  1856,  when 
Emerson  made  his  indignant  plea  for  freedom  in  Kansas, 
not  a  half-dozen  of  the  instructors  of  youth  were  there  to 
hear  and  second  him  in  the  village  of  Cambridge.    Harvard 
students  had  hissed  him  in  Cambridge  five  years  before; 
this  time  they  merely  stayed  away .    About  the  time  when 
Webster  made  his  grand  recantation  of  the  free  doctrines 
he  once  professed  (March,  1850),  the  university  as  a  whole, 
or  symbolical  person,  went  into  the  fabled  enchantment  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel;  it  had  swelled  with  its  Babylo- 
nian conceit  of  itself,  and  turned  itself  out  to  grass: 

"There  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,   *Thy  dwell- 
ing shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  --they  shall  make 
thee  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times  shall  pass  over 
thee,  until  thou  knowest  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.' 
The  same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchad- 
nezzar." 

Now  be  it  observed  that  grass-eating  is  favorable  to 
rumination;  and  in  this  state  of  enchantment,  when  Pierce 
and  Buchanan  were  sitting  in  state  at  Washington,  and  do- 
ing the  will  of  the  men- stealers,  the  old  lady  of  Harvard 
ruminated.    She  turned  the  case  over  in  her  ox-like  mind, 
and  a  new  light  dawned  upon  her.    It  took  her  more  than 
seven  years  to  come  out  of  her  transformation;  for  even 
in  1862,  a  good  share  of  her  professors  were  unwilling 
that  Lincoln  should  free  the  slaves .    But  her  own  darling 
sons  dying  on  the  field  of  battle  brought  her  to  her  senses, 
--and 


societies;  nor  does  it  appear  conspicuously  in  literary 
journals  as  yet.    But  he  has  a  high  place  among  thinking 
men,  on  both  sides  of  the  water.    No  man  who  writes  the 
English  tongue  has  now  so  much  influence  in  forming  the 
opinions  and  character  of  young  men  and  women .    His 
audience  steadily  increases,  at  home  and  abroad,  --more 
rapidly  in  England  than  America.    It  has  been  with  him 
as  with  Dr.  Channing;  the  fairest  criticism  has  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water.    The  reason  is  that  he, 
like  Dr.  C,  offended  the  sectarian  and  party  spirit,  the 
personal  prejudices  of  the  men  about  him.    His  life  was 
a  reproach  to  them,  his  words  an  offense,  or  else  his 
doctrines  alarmed  their  sectarian,  their  party  or  their 
personal  pride,  --and  they  accordingly  condemned  the 
man .    A  writer  who  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
English  mind  as  Emerson  to  ours  for  the  same  reason 
would  be  more  acceptable  here  than  in  England." 

Of  late  years  all  this  is  happily  changed.    Few  per- 
sons now  venture  to  speak  of  Emerson  as  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  did  in  the  years  before  the  Flood,  -- 
which  with  us  is  the  Civil  War.    The  grazing  years  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  have  done  wonders;  and  some  may  think 
me  rude  to  remind  my  alma  mater  of  what  a  mess  she 
was  making  of  literature  and  politics  when  I  first  came 
into  her  nursery.    I  know  my  debt  to  her,  and  Emerson 
knew  his;  but  the  truth  is  worth  telling  in  these  days, 
when  professors  write  histories  of  literature  without 
knowing  its  annals.    Moreover,  as  Solomon  said,   "The 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done."  It  will  be 
long  before  God  sends  to  any  college  another  Emerson; 
such  a  phoenix  does  not  often  appear,  but  when  he,  or 
another  man  of  genius,  shall  present  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity he  will  be  received  in  like  manner.   First  praise 
and  some  pudding  will  be  his  lot;  then  the  pudding  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  praise  turned  to  blame  or  ridicule. 
He  will  keep  on  his  chosen  way,  and  the  world  will  come 
round  to  him;  but  his  college  will  usually  be  the  last  to 
find  out  what  he  is .    Meantime  this  last  great  genius  will 
supply  us  with  new  texts  out  of  his  old  storehouse .    One 
would  think  this  written  yesterday,  and  not  in  1847: 


As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  her  rising  senses 
Began  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantled 
Her  clearer  reason. 

With  this  regeneration  her  appreciation  of  Emerson  rose 
to  something  like  justice;  she  invited  him,  after  an  inter- 
val of  30  years,  to  sound  once  more  in  her  hearing  that 
eloquence  against  which  she  had  stopt  her  ears  in  1837. 
No  doubt  she  was  helped  to  this  sober  second  thought  by 
the  praise  of  him  she  heard  from  our  own  country  and 
foreign  lands.    Li  1849,  while  Harvard  was  yet  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  stupidity,  another  of  her  re- 
pulsed stepsons,  Theodore  Parker,  pronounced  this  ver- 
dict on  the  seer  whom  his  own  college  ignored: 


"Young  intriguers,  sagacious  only  to  seize  the  vic- 
torious side,  have  put  the  country  into  the  position  of  an 
overgrown  bully,  and  Massachusetts  finds  no  heart  or 
head  to  give  weight  to  her  contrary  judgment,  in  hours 
when  it  seemed  only  to  need  one  just  word  from  a  man 
of  honor  to  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  millions,  and 
given  a  true  direction  to  the  first  steps  of  a  nation.    We 
have  a  bad  war,  many  victories,  --each  of  which  con- 
verts the  country  into  an  immense  chanticleer,  --and  a 
very  insincere  political  opposition.    The  country  needs 
to  be  extricated  from  its  delirium  at  once." 

It  is  by  such  recurring  proofs  of  Emerson's  wisdom 
that  we  are  justified  in  perpetuating  his  memory,  --or, 
rather,  in  testifying  our  adhesion  to  his  principles. 


"Emerson  has  won  by  his  writings  a  more  desirable 
reputation  than  any  other  man  of  letters  in  America  has 
yet  attained .    It  is  not  the  reputation  which  brings  him 
money  or  academic  honors,  or  membership  in  learned 
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The  lyceum  in  Concord,  now  in  the  seventy- sixth  year 
of  its  age,  was  mooted  at  meeting  after  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  and  finally  established  January  7,  1829,  the 
first  lecture  being  given  by  Bernard  Whitman,  January  28. 
At  that  time  David  Henry  Thoreau,  as  he  was  called  till  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  was  in  his  twelfth  year  and  was  fitting 
for  college,  which  he  entered  in  1833.   He  first  lectured  at 
the  lyceum  in  April,  1838,  and  lectured  for  the  last  time 
February  8,  1860,  his  subject  then  being  "Wild  Apples." 
In  all,  during  these  twenty-three  years  he  lectured  nineteen 
times  while  Emerson  lectured  more  than  a  hundred  times 
in  the  half  century  between  1830  and  1880,  when  he  spoke 
in  the  lyceum  for  the  last  time.    His  large  number  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  gave  two  or  three  courses  in  that  period, 
to  one  of  which  Thoreau  doubtless  made  allusion  when  he 
said  (about  1848),   "I  myself  have  provided  a  select  course 
of  twenty-five  lectures  for  a  winter  together  with  room, 
fuel  and  lights  for  that  sum  ($100),  which  was  no  inconsid- 
erable benefit  to  every  inhabitant.  "   He  did  this,  I  suppose, 
in  his  capacity  as  curator  or  director,  both  which  offices  he 
held  at  times.    He  was  chosen  curator  November  7,  1838, 
having  before  (October  18)  been  made  secretary.    Octo- 
ber 30,  1839,  he  was  secretary  pro  tempore  and  Novem- 
ber 6,  1839,  was  reelected  secretary  and  curator,  hold- 
ing both  places  two  years.    November  20,  1840,  he  was 
chosen  secretary  but  resigned.    All  this  time  he  was 
teaching  a  private  school  in  company  with  his  brother 
John,  who  died  in  February,  1842.    In  the  following  No- 
vember (18th)  he  was  made  director,  and  next  February 
8th,  1843,  he  lectured  (on  Sir  W.  Raleigh)  as  he  had  done 
each  year  since  1838.    In  1843,  after  his  return  from 
Staten  Island,  he  lectured  again  (November  29)  on  the 
subject  of  "Poetry,  "  and  the  lecture  was  printed  in  the 
Dial  for  January,  1844 .    Other  contributions  of  his  to  the 
Dial  were  used  as  lectures,  and  when  he  had  completed 
his  course  of  life  at  Walden,  he  began  the  volume,  after- 
wards published,  in  a  lecture  which  I  have  seen,  com- 
mencing thus:  "Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,  Addressed 
to  my  Townsmen,  by  Henry  Thoreau.    'Where  I  have 
been  /  There  was  none  seen. '    I  should  not  presume  to 
talk  so  much  about  myself  and  my  affairs  as  I  shall  in 
this  lecture,  if  very  particular  and  personal  inquiries  had 
not  been  made  concerning  my  mode  of  life — what  some 
would  call  impertinent,  but  they  are  by  no  means  imperti- 
nent to  me,  but  on  the  contrary  very  natural  and  pertinent 
considering  the  circumstances.   Some  have  wished  to  know 
what  I  got  to  eat — if  I  didn't  feel  kind  o'  lonesome — if  I 
wasn't  afraid,  etc." 


As  to  his  first  lecture,  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  Journal 
for  December  26,  1855:    "I  wrote  my  first  lecture  on  'So- 
ciety' March  14,  1838,  and  read  it  before  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Masons'  Hall,  April  11,  1838."   Miss  Prudence  Ward 
notes  February  3,  1847:    "Henry  lectures  tonight.  "   Early 
in  1840,  Marcus  Morton,  a  Democrat,  having  unexpectedly 
been  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Thoreau,  then 
secretary  of  the  lyceum,  entered  on  its  records:   "A  small 
audience  having  assembled  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  lecture  which  was  expected  from  Mr.  Keyes 
was  deferred  till  the  next  meeting;  and,  in  accordance  with 
a  vote  of  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  William  S.  Robinson  read  the 
Message  of  Governor  Morton.  "   In  1842,  on  the  announce- 
ment that  Wendell  Phillips  would  lecture  on  slavery  the 
following  week,  it  was  moved  as  a  resolve  "That  as  this 
Lyceum  is  established  for  social  and  mutual  improvement, 
the  introduction  of  the  vexed  and  disorganizing  question  of 
Abolitionism  or  Slavery  should  be  kept  out  of  it.  "   The 
motion  failed  to  pass,  and  Mr.  Phillips  lectured  as  an- 
nounced.   During  the  same  year  Mr.  Alcott  returned  from 
England,  accompanied  by  his  English  friends,  Charles 
Lane  and  H.  C.  Wright,  who  lived  in  the  Hosmer  cottage 
with  the  Alcotts  [during]  the  winter  of  1842-1843  before 
going  to  Fruitlands .    Miss  Ward  notes  under  date  of  De- 
cember 8,  1842:    "We  find  the  Englishmen  very  agree- 
able.   They  are  at  Mr.  Alcott 's.    We  took  tea  with  them 
at  Mrs.  Brooks's,  and  they  have  passed  one  evening  here 
at  Mrs.  Thoreau's.    They  and  Mr.  Alcott  held  a  talk  at  the 
Marlboro  Chapel  in  Boston  Sunday  evening.    Doubtless  you, 
George,  would  consider  them  'clean  daft'  as  they  are  as 
like  Mr.  Alcott  in  their  views  as  strangers  from  a  foreign 
land  can  well  be.    I  should  like  to  have  them  locate  them- 
selves in  this  vicinity .    It  makes  a  pleasant  variety  (to 
say  no  more)  to  have  these  different  thinkers  near  us;  and 
Mr.  Lane  we  are  all  agreed  in  liking  to  hear  talk. . . .    Our 
Lyceum  has  opened,  and  last  evening  we  had  'The  Philoso- 
phy of  Slavery'  for  the  subject  of  the  lecture.    Today  Mr. 
[Joshua]  Leavitt  delivers  two  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery- -one  this  afternoon  and  one  this  evening  at  Mr. 
Means 's  church  [Trinitarian  Congregational],  the  last  one 
on  'Overseerism . '    It  was  unexpected  that  the  Lyceum  lec- 
tures should  be  of  similar  character  to  these.  " 

Possibly  the  lecture  of  December  was  by  Phillips.   Tho- 
reau that  winter  lectured  early  in  February  and  again  the 
next  November,  as  already  mentioned.    Between  December 
30  and  January  24,  1843,  Mr.  Alcott  was  not  put  in  jail  for 
non-payment  of  taxes  as  Thoreau  himself  was  a  few  years 
after— both  objecting  to  payfing]  for  the  support  of  a  slave- 
holders' government. . . .    [Typescript  incomplete.] 


Of  those  who,  besides  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  may  be 
considered  to  represent  what  was  called  Transcendental- 
ism, [the  following]  may  be  named:    Bronson  Alcott,  Jones 
Very,  Ellery  Channing,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  George 
Bradford,  George  William  Curtis,  Theodore  Parker,  David 
A.  Wasson,  Thomas  T.  Stone,  Samuel  Johnson,  T.  W. 
Higginson,  M.  D.  Conway,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Dall,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Wendell  Phillips,  F.  H.  Hedge,  C.  S. 
Wheeler,  George  F.  Simmons,  and  a  few  others. 
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qO\    TRIBUTE    TO   GEORGE   HARRIS   MONROE 


Mr.  Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  having  been  called  on  first, 
read  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Monroe  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  —  Our  good  friend  and  late 
associate  George  H.  Monroe  was  born  in  Dedham  in  August, 
ib"^5,  within  a  few  days  of  the  birth  of  another  member,  Sena- 
tor Hoar,  and  also  quite  as  near  the  birthday  of  Judge  Francis 
Wayland,  of  New  Haven.  Of  the  three,  Mr.  Monroe  was  the 
first  to  depart,  dying  in  October  last,  after  a  brief  illness,  at 
the  age  of  a  little  more  than  seventy-seven  years,  —  a  long  and 
useful  but  laborious  life,  and  of  late  in  much  impaired  health. 
Ten  years  ago  last  June,  his  lifelong  friend  Francis  William 
Bird  called  at  his  editorial  room  in  the  "  Herald  "  office,  and 
then  wrote  to  Monroe  in  these  characteristic  words  :  "  I  found 
it  locked,  as  I  have  too  frequently  of  late,  and  you  reported 
to  be  at  home  sick.  The  old  story !  I  have  lectured  and 
scolded  you  about  your  health,  until  I  find  it  does  you  no 
more  good  than  other  people's  lectures  do  me." 

Mr.  Bird  died  within  a  year,  and  Mr.  Monroe  had  gone 
abroad  in  the  intervening  winter,  to  improve  his  own  health 
by  a  season  of  rest  and  the  diversions  of  European  travel. 
Returning  to  his  daily  editorial  duties,  he  continued  them, 
with  occasional  vacations,  usually  from  ill-health,  until  a  few 
•weeks  before  his  death.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  near 
Park  Street,  early  in  October,  slowly  making  his  way  towards 
the  Subway  train  which  was  to  take  him  to  his  comfortable 
Brookline  home,  and  when  I  saw  him  next  he  was  in  his 
coffin. 

Mild  and  bland  as  our  friend  was  in  his  character  and  man- 
ners, lie  was  a  descendant  of  those  formidable  fighting  Monros 
of  Rossshire  in  northern  Scotland,  who  were  captured  by  Crom- 
well at  one  or  more  of  his  Scotch  battles  and  sent  in  consid- 
erable numbers  to  New  England  and  Virginia.  Eleven  of  this 
name  are  said  to  have  been  under  arms  at  the  Lexington  fight 
in  1775,  and  of  one  of  the  eleven  I  believe  George  Monroe 
was  the  grandson.  Colonel  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  who  passed 
through  all  the  grades  of  public  service,  ending  with  eight 
years  in  the  Presidency,  and  who  has  given  his  name  to  a 
much  disputed  and  much  varying  doctrine,  was  descended, 
according  to  tradition,  from  Hector  Monro,  an  officer  in  the 
regiment  of  which  the  Lexington  Monroe  was  a  member. 

Born  to  no  fortune,  George  Monroe  learned,  the  printer's 
trade,  and  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  that  art  and  its 
post-graduate  courses  of  editorial  work.  He  was  successively 
apprentice,  journeyman,  proof-reader,  country  editor  of  a 
weekly  sheet,  correspondent  of  great  dailies,  editor  of  a  Bos- 
ton weekly,  —  several  ot  tnem,  inueeu,  —  and  leader-writer 
in  the  most  influential  of  our  Boston  dailies.  He  thus  be- 
came an  historian  ;  for  what  is  the  newspaper  but  "  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  for  a  day,"  as  a  witty  New  York  editor 
said?  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  careful  daily  his- 
.orian  like  Monroe  is  at  once  more  laborious,  more  exact, 
md  on  the  whole  more  useful  to  mankind,  than  any  but  the 
greatest  authors  of  well-bound  histories.  It  is  common  for 
irators,  in  pulpits  and  on  platforms,  to  denounce  "  the  sensa- 
tonal  press"  with  a  fine  warm  scorn,  and  accuse  it  of  men- 
lacity,  malignity,  and  every  sort  of  inconvenient  publicity. 
3ut  when  I  turn  to  the  pages  of  sober  history  (so  called)  I 
md  that  to  be  also,  in  the  opinion  of  later  authors,  menda- 
tous,  malignant,  sensational,  and  every  way  unworthy  of  seri- 
es confidence.  "  What  is  history  ? "  said  Napoleon,  that 
llustrious  maker  and  falsifier  of  it,  —  "what  is   history  but 

fable  agreed  upon  ?  "     This  is  what  one  able  editor  savs  to 


another  in  the  newspaper  world,  as  in  the  world  of  printed 
volumes  that  can  stand  alone.  Prejudice  and  party  bitterness 
rage  among  grave  historians  with  quite  as  much  force,  though 
with  slightly  different  results,  whether  the  subject  be  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  the  assassination  of  Cfflsar,  the  character 
of  Cromwell,  or  the  victory  of  Tammany  in  New  York,  and 
the  exact  number  of  hours  a  revolution  must  have  been 
wound  up  to  strike  and  succeed  before  (as  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  of  the  handiwork  of  Jefferson  Davis)  a  nation  has  been 
created. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  her  life  of  Principal  Tulloch,  having 
occasion  to  mention  his  friend  James  Hannay,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  "  Courant,"  went  on  to  describe  him  as  "  one  of 
the  many  men  of  considerable  gifts  who  sink  in  the  sea  of 
journalism  and  leave  but  small  record  of  themselves, — not 
much  more  than  a  little  wreckage  upon  the  pitiless  shore.  He 
was,  I  believe,  a  good  scholar  and  keen  critic."  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  recent  magazine  article,  lets  us 
know  that,  because  he  could  not  "  come  to  terms  with  the 
XXXIX  Articles,"  he  had  to  accept  the .  only  practicable 
alternative,  and  exchange  the  pulpit  for  the  press ;  adding 
that  "  the  profession  of  journalism  was  becoming  respectable." 
Nor  was  this  wholly  because  young  Leslie  Stephen  went  into 
it,  when  his  scruples  excluded  him  from  the  pulpit;  long  be- 
fore that,  Thackeray  ana  other  first-class  men  ot  letters  nad 
given  it  what  the  English  mean  by  respectability. 

In  the  case  of  American  journalists  this  had  happened  long 
before  ;  hardly  a  statesman  of  any  note  in  our  republic  but 
had  dabbled  in  journalism,  first  or  last.  The  greatest  of  them 
all,  Ben  Franklin,  had  begun  at  the  printer's  case,  as  Mr. 
Monroe  did,  and  had  pied  many  a  harmless  "  form  "  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  before  he  joined  with  Washington  and  the 
Adamses  in  pieiug  the  venerable  form  of  the  British  Empire 
as  it  then  stood, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 
Into  another  mould. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  not  wrecked  in  the  6ea  of  journalism  ;  he 
floated,  carrying  cargo  for  many  a  year  on  the  comparatively 
calm  lake  of  Boston  politics  and  literature  ;  and  he  contributed 
to  the  guidance  and  entertainment  of  our  city  and  suburban 
people  in  this  fortunate  peninsula,  which  reminded  Dr.  Tul- 
loch, when  he  was  here  some  thirty  years  ago,  of  a  happy 
blending  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  (In  passing,  I  may  say 
that  when,  about  the  same  time,  I  was  escorting  Lady  Am- 
berley  in  a  carriage  from  Cambridge  to  the  Radical  Club  in 
Boston,  and  suggested  to  her  that  Emerson  had  found  in 
Edinburgh  "  a  fatal  resemblanee  to  Boston,"  the  calm  and 
brusque  lady  looked  out  of  the  window,  as  we  were  driv- 
ing along  Charles  Street,  and  missing  the  Calton  Hill  and 
the  castled  crag  above  Princes  Street,  coolly  observed,  "  There 
is  not  the  slightest  similarity.") 

There  was  something  of  the  historian  in  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
he  was  a  reservoir  of  the  political  annals  of  New  England 
from  the  days  of  Clay  and  Webster  to  those  of  the  sermon- 
izing Roosevelt.  But  there  was  more  of  the  moralist  and 
daily  counsellor  in  his  practical  rather  than  academic  nature  ; 
though  he  carefully  avoided  exploiting  his  favorite  theses,  as 
is  too  much  the  temptation  of  those  who  ascend  the  pulpit- 
stairs  of  daily,  weekly,  or  semi-occasional  moralizing.  It  was 
in  Georgia,  I  have  heard  (whence  the  Boston  manufacturers 
in  Monroe's  early  years  used  to  expect  what  they  styled  "  a 
spontaneous  demonstration  in  favor  of  protection  from  Butler 
King's  district  in  Georgia"), — it  was  in  that  State,  I  think, 
that  a  man  sentenced  to  death  for  stealing  a  horse  or  a  negro, 
when  asked  by  the  sheriff  on  the  scaffold  if  he  wished  to  make 
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a  last  dying  speech,  replied  that  if  there  was  five  minutes 
to  spare,  he  ivould  like  to  give  the  audience  a  few  remarks  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  No  such  desperate  economizing  of 
editorial  time  was  the  habit  of  our  friend.  He  wrote  readily, 
from  a  full  mind  and  long  practice,  but  always  with  a  certain 
margin  of  leisure  around  his  well-reasoned  and  cogent  leaders, 
and  the  letters  he  sent  away  to  Hartford  and  New  York  when 
those  cities  found  out  what  a  good  correspondent  he  was. 

Like  all  of  us  who  have  to  enlighten  the  world  on  matters 
political  and  literary,  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  good  com- 
pany he  kept  when  not  at  his  desk  or  in  his  library.  He  had 
associated  from  the  first  with  able  politicians  and  journalists 
older  than  himself  and  more  extreme  in  their  views ;  in  my 
own  particular  circle  with  Charles  Sumner,  Francis  William 
Bird,  William  Robinson,  and  Henry  Wilson.  He  had  known 
Mr.  Bird  as  a  friend  long  before  he  came  into  the  Bird  Club 
as  a  member;  and  in  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Bird  (which  both 
Mr.  Monroe  and  I  toiled  at  before  it  passed  to  its  final  editor), 
he  has  told  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  their  early  friendship.  In 
the  "  Free-Soil "  year,  1847,  Mr.  Bird,  at  a  school-house  in 
South  Dedham,  debated  the  issues,  and  challenged  any  Whig 
to  meet  him  in  debate  there.  Mr.  Monroe,  just  come  of  age 
and  a  printer  in  his  native  town,  accepted  the  challenge  with 
the  "  temerity  of  youth  and  enthusiasm,"  as  he  says ;  and 
he  then  goes  on  :  "I  have  never  forgotten  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  met  me,  a  stripling  opponent,  —  espe- 
cially as-  they  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  manner  of  an- 
other Free-Soil  leader,  Edward  L.  Keyes.  It  was  a  signal 
proof  of  Mr.  Bird's  broad  and  tolerant  nature  that  he  ad- 
mitted me  at  once  into  his  friendship  as  the  result  of  this 
discussion.  We  differed  widely  in  politics,  not  only  then,  but 
for  several  years  afterward,  and  yet  he  never  ceased  to  be 
considerate  and  forbearing.  I  learned  to  admire  and  love  him 
before  I  had  any  sympathy  with  him  in  his  political  views." 

During  the  Civil  War  they  came  together  politically,  and 
for  a  time  Mr.  Monroe  edited  the  weekly  "  Commonwealth," 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bird  and  his  friends  in  the  inter- 
est of  slave  emancipation.  By  1872  they  had  lost  faith  in  the 
Republican  party,  and  publicly  seceded.  —  Mr.  Bird  being  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Mr.  Monroe  for  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Before  this  he  had  been  in  the  Legislature,  and 
both  before  and  after  he  served  on  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  His  standard  of  pub- 
lic duty  was  high,  and  his  service  punctually  rendered. 

In  his  later  editorial  work  he  was  patient  of  the  fluctuations 
jf  popular  opinion,  which  he  was  ever  seeking  to  guide ;  but 
be  became  rather  impatient  of  the  moralizing  sciolist  in  high 
place,  who  treats  his  fellow-citizens  as  if  they  were  beginners 
n  a  Sunday-school  class.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  him  what  he 
;hought  of  one  of  our  President's  prairie  speeches,  which  was 
naking  some  stir  in  the  press.  "  Oh,  I  never  read  him,"  was  the 
reply.  He  had  come  to  look  on  the  ordinary  struggles  and 
tvriggles  of  the  office-seeking  politician  with  a  mixture  of 
imusement  and  scorn,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  true  historical 
sniper.  That  our  late  associate  had,  though  he  did  little  of 
he  work  commonly  reckoned  historical 
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1  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Sanborn  read  parts  of  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  D.D.,  President  of  Harvard 
College  from  1774  to  1780. 

Samuel  Lanydon,  S.T.D.,  Scholar,  Patriot,  and  President  of 
Harvard  University. 


I  mention  Dr.  Langdon's  titles  to  recollection  in  the  order  in 
which  the  world  in  general  esteems  them,  but  also  as  they  led 
to  his  advancement  from  obscurity  to  public  notice,  and  thence 
to  eminence  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  his  scholar- 
ship which  gave  him  rank  when  young,  and  led  to  his  estab- 
lishment as  a  clergyman  in  a  large  and  wealthy  parish  at  the 
age  of  four  and  twenty.  This  position  brought  him  into  close 
relations  with  public  affairs,  but  had  been  preceded  by  the 
first  distinct  act  of  patriotism, —  his  taking  part  in  the  provin- 
cial capture  of  Louisbourg  in  1745,  under  Sir  William  .fep- 
perrell,  when  Langdon  was  but  two  and  twenty.  Doubtless  his 
serving  as  chaplain  to  one  of  the  regiments  —  that  raised  in 
New  Hampshire  —  which  accomplished  that  daring  enterprise 
was  a  step  towards  his  succeeding  to  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Fitch  in  Portsmouth.  This  pastorate  made  him  cognizant  of 
the  patriotic  opinions  and  plans  of  Langdon,  Sullivan,  and  the 
other  opponents  of  British  aggression  in  New  Hampshire ;  and 
he  joined  in  them  so  cordially  that,  when  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College  in  1774,  whose  members  were 
chiefly  of  the  party  of  the  Adamses  and  Hancock,  had  to 
choose  a  new  President,  they  naturally  invited  Dr.  Langdon 
of  Portsmouth  to  that  difficult  place,  in  which  he  served  during 
the  six  most  critical  years  of  the  Revolution. 

Samuel  Langdon  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  a  housewright  or 
carpenter  of  Boston,  and  Esther  Osgood,  his  wife,  and  was  born, 
January  12, 1723,  in  the  North  End  of  Boston,  probably  in 
Cross  Street.  He  was  the  youngest  of  six  children,  and  look 
the  name  of  his  eldest  brother,  Samuel,  who  had  died  at  the 
age  of  eight,  in  October,  1721.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Philip 
Langdon,  a  mariner,  and  his  wife  Mary  ;  and  this  Philip  was 
probably  the  son  of  a  John  Langdon,  who  may  have  been  a 
brother  of  Tobias  Langdon,  ancestor  of  the  distinguished 
brothers  John  and  Woodbury  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  The  Langdons  appear  to  have  come  from  Devon- 
shire. Samuel,  the  future  divine,  had  an  uncle,  Paul  Langdon, 
who  removed  to  Wilbraham  and  had  numerous  descendants  ; 
he  was  himself  the  second  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Langdon  of 
Boston,  two  years  older  than  himself  (born  in  1721),  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot  of  the  North  Church, 
Boston,  at  whose  advice,  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Har- 
vard, Dr.  Langdon,  early  in  October,  1774,  became  President 
of  the  embarrassed  College.  Dr.  Langdon  married,  in  1748, 
Elizabeth  Brown,  daughter  of  the  deceased  minister  of  Reading, 
Rev.  Richard  Brown,  a  scholar  of  some  note  in  his  day.  Five 
children  of  this  marriage  lived  to  maturity,  all  but  two  of 
whom  left  descendants;  so  that  the  posterity  of  Dr.  Langdon, 
by  his  own  name  and  other  names,  are  now  numerous,  and 
reside  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  California,  as  well  as  in  New  York.  I  may  add 
that  Nathaniel  Langdon,  a  Boston  innkeeper  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Mis.  Andrew 
Eliot,  and  a  second  cousin  of  Dr.  Langdon  ;  he  was  the  grand- 
father and  namesake  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Langdon  Frothingham, 
a  former  member  of  this  Society. 

I- mention  these  genealogical  details  because  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
who  was  rather  too  fond  of  disparaging  his  mother's  cousin, 
President  Langdon,  speaks  of  him  in  his  Biographical  Diction- 
ary as  of  humble  origin,  "  of  parents  poor  but  respectable." 
So  he  was,  being  a  carpenter's  son  ;  but  he  was  not  the  only 
person  in  history  so  designated  ;  and  Boston  mechanics  were 
the  fathers  of  many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,  be- 
ginning with  the  eldest  and  most  illustrious,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Illustrious  descent,  in  America,  has  little  on  which 
to  found  its  pretensions,  until  we  get  back  into  the  twilight  of 
European  heraldry.     Owen  O'Sullivan,  a  grandson  of  four  Irish 
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Countesses,  as  lie  was  told,  but  who  ran  away  from  the  peer- 
age, and  changed  his  name  to  John  Sullivan  and  his  station 
to  that  of  schoolmaster  along  the  Pascataqua,  has  been  made 
more  famous  by  his  two  sons,  John  and  James,  who  became 
respectively  Governors  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
than  by  his  descent  from  the  kings  of  Kerry.  In  his  old  age, 
writing  to  his  son  the  New  Hampshire  General,  old  Owen 
quoted  a  rather  lame  Latin  quatrain  thus,  in  disdain  of 
genealogy :  — 

Si  Adam  sit  Pater  cunctornm,  Mater  et  Eva, 
Cur  lion  sunt  homines  nobilitate  pares? 
Non  pater  ant  mater  dant  uol>is  nobilitatera, 
Moribus  et  vita  nobilitatur  homo. 

Which  elegiac  verse  I  render, 

AVas  Adam  all  men's  sire,  and  Eve  their  mother? 
Then  how  can  one  be  nobler  than  another? 
Ennobled  are  i\e  not  by  sire  or  dame, 
Till  life  and  conduct  give  us  noble  fame. 

Dr.  Langdon  answered  to  this  requirement  so  well  that  he 
furnished  his  own  title  to  renown. 

The  lad  very  early  showed  indications  of  his  tendency 
towards  the  life  of  a  scholar,  and  these  were  so  marked  that 
friends  promoted  his  wish  for  a  liberal  education,  and  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  1736.  There 
he  became  one  of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  liberal  donations 
of  Thomas  Mollis  to  promote  religious  education  in  New- 
England.  Quincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  University,  in  a 
passage  rather  more  grandiloquent  than  his  wont,  says  near 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  chapter  :  — 

"  In  the  literary  horizon  of  Harvard  the  name  of  Hollis  is  applicable, 
lot  to  a  single  star,  but  to  a  constellation.  Six  individuals  bearing  it 
»re  entitled  to  rank  high  in  the  list  of  its  benefactors.  Of  these  the 
irst  and  greatest  was  Thomas  Hollis,  who  was  born  in  16o9  and  died 
n  1731.  Three  of  the  sis  bore  this  name  of  Thomas  ;  the  others  re- 
spectively of  John,  Nathaniel,  and  Timothy.  The  second  Thomas  was 
he  son  of  Nathaniel,  and  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  first  Thomas.  The 
.hird  Thomas  was  the  son  of  the  second.  Timothy  was  the  son  of 
John." 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Dr.  Langdon  after  he  became 
President  of  the  College  in  October,  1774,  was  to  write  to  one 
)f  the  latest  of  the  six  stars  in  Quincy's  constellation  (Timothy 
Jollis),  condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of  the  second 
Thomas ;  and  I  quote  it  for  its  pathetic  touch  in  regard  to  the 
ducation  of  the  poor  scholar  then  at  the  head  of  the  College. 
)r.  Langdon  said,  — 

"The  name  of  Hollis  claims  the  highest  veneration  and  an  everlast- 
ng  remembrance  in  this  seat  of  Science.  Iu  its  weak  beginnings  it  was 
nriched  and  adorned  by  the  great  Benefactor  of  this  name,  with  a  fund 
or  two  most  important  Professorships,  and  a  very  considerable  pro- 
ision  for  (en  students  to  be  trained  up  for  the  Evangelical  ministry  ; 
esides  other  very  valuable  donations.  Among  many  others,  the  writer 
f  this  rejoices  in  having  been  one  of  the  children  educated  by  the 
ounty  of  so  generous  a  patron." 

Graduating  in  1740,  and  taking  his  master's  degree  in  1743, 
oung  Langdon  became  a  teacher  in  the  flourishing  town  of 
I'ortsmouth,  then  the  capital  of  the  fast-growing  Province  of 
tfew  Hampshire,  under  the  government  of  the  powerful  and 
beral  family  of  Wentworth,  who  continued  to  rule  it  for  a 
'hole  generation  longer.  Langdon  was  a-  favorite  there,  was 
sked  to  assist  the  aged  pastor  of  the  oldest  church  in  1744, 
lien  went  as  chaplain  to  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  as  already 
ientioned,and  in  1747  succeeded  Mr.  Fitch  in  the  parish,  and 
ecame  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
leeting  at  Portsmouth.      He  received  a  grant  of  mountain 


lands  near  Conway  for  his  service  in  the  war,  married  in  1748, 
and  built  a  capacious  house  for  his  bride  in  17-19,  which  is 
still  owned  by  his  descendants,  and  in  which  I  spent  an 
agreeable  half-hour  lately,  with  Dr.  Langdon's  great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Mary  Pickering  Harris,  who  represents  in 
Portsmouth  the  three  intermarried  families  of  Pickering, 
Goddard,  and  Langdon.  I  found  her  grieved  at  the  unfair 
way,  as  she  thinks,  in  which  President  Quincy  treated  the 
character  and  administration  of  her  ancestor  and  his  distin- 
guished predecessor;  find  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  her  in 
that  opinion.  Still  more  unfair  is  the  account  of  President 
Langdon's  resignation  which  this  Historical  Society  has  pub- 
lished in  the  third  part  of  the  Belknap  Papers,  from  the  gos- 
siping pen  of  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who  gives  a  very  incorrect  view 
of  Dr.  Langdon's  letter  of  resignation.  As  this  letter  has  never 
been  published,  I  think,  nor  its  exact  dates  set  forth  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  Corporation  over  which  he  had 
presided,  I  will  give  it.  The  order  of  events  was  extraordinary, 
and  his  resolution  to  resign  suddenly  formed.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  1780,  he  had  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation, 
and  entered  their  brief  proceedings  in  the  record-book  with  his 
own  hand,  in  that  clear  and  beautiful  penmanship  which  his 
diploma  to  General  Washington,  four  years  earlier,  had  exhib- 
ited. Two  days  before  he  was  waited  on  by  an  impudent 
committee  of  a  dozen  students,  who  invited  him  to  resign,  in 
an  insulting  paper  which  had  previously  been  read  to  one  of 
the  faculty,  presumably  the  librarian,  Winthrop,  who  encour- 
aged them  in  their  insubordination.  On  the  30th  of  August 
the  President  sent  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Corporation,  ad- 
dressing them  in  ver}r  respectful  terms,  this  dignified  letter, 
which  Eliot  has  misrepresented:  — 

Gentlemen,  —  Upon  your  invitation,  when  the  flames  of  war  were 
just  breaking  out,  in  the  most  difficult  and  critical  situation  of  affairs, 
both  of  the  State  and  of  the  College,  notwithstanding  every  discourag- 
ing prospect,  I  took  my  leave  of  a  Church  with  which  I  was  connected 
by  every  obligation  and  endearment,  and  ventured  into  the  midst  of 
tumult  and  dangers ;  that  1  might  contribute  whatever  was  in  my  power 
for  the  support  of  Liberty  and  Literature.  Sensible  of  the  weight  of 
duty  which  would  come  upon  me,  I  wished  for  greater  abilities  both  of 
Body  and  Miud,  to  go  thro'  the  various  and  important  services  then  in 
mv  view. 

ooon  alter  my  acceptance  and  removal  to  Cambridge,  I  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  the  din  of  arms,  called  to  complicated  labors,  almost 
beyond  my  strength,  and  obliged  to  remove  my  family  and  effects  from 
town  to  town,  before  I  could  have  a  safe  and  quiet  residence  in  Cam* 
bridge.1  After  which  numerous  difficulties  occurred  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  affairs  of  this  literary  Society,  which  required  increased  applica- 
tion beyond  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  President's  office.  By  Di- 
vine help  I  have  been  supported  to  the  present  time,  tho'  subject  to 
roauy  mental  and  bodily  infirmities ;  and  my  chief  satisfaction  is  the 
hope  that  my  zealous  endeavors  to  serve  the  noble  cause  of  my  Country 
aud  Liberty,  and  the  important  interests  of  Religion  and  Literature, 
have  not  been  wholly  without  good  effects. 

But  old  age  is  advancing  on  a  constitution  which  in  former  years 
was  much  weakened  by  threatening  nervous  disorders  ;  and  the  course 
of  severe  labor  which  I  have  gone  through,  since  I  entered  on  the  duties 
of  my  office,  has  hastened  on  the  common  decays  of  nature.  My 
memory  greatly  fails;  that  spirit  and  vigor  necessary  for  the  happy 
management  of  an  University  are  sensibly  abated ;  my  taste  for  youth- 
ful studies  is  decreasing;  a  life  so  public  grows  less  agreeable,  and  the 
show  and  ceremony  of  the  world  begin  to  be  a  burden.  I  therefore 
rather  wish  for  a  more  retired  situation. 

These  considerations  have  led  rae  to  a  determination  to  resign  that 
office  with  which,  by  your  favor,  I  have  been  honored.  And  I  now  beg 
to  declare  my  resignation  of  the  President's  Chair  in  Harvard  College; 
trusting  that  the  God  of  all  wisdom  may  soon  direct  you  to  the  choice 

1  Referring  to  the  removal  of  the  President  first  to  Watertown,  then  to  Con- 
con],  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  the  College  was  broken  up  temporarily, 
and  afterward  reassembled  in  the  Concord  meeting-house. 
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of  some  worthy  Gentleman,  who  will  fill  the  vacancy  with  greater  dig- 
nity, and,  with  more  distinguishing  abilities  and  success,  go  through  the 
various  duties  of  the  office. 

Permit  me  nevertheless  to  request  the  favor  that  my  family  may 
continue  in  the  house  appropriated  to  the  President's  use,  until  my  own 
at  Portsmouth  can  be  prepared  for  their  reception  ;  and  that,  consider- 
ing the  heavy  expense  of  my  removing,  after  serving  the  College  in 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  without  receiving  more  than  oue  third  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  office,  which  in  better  times  were  enjoyed  (if 
compared  with  current  expenses),  you  would  afford  me  all  that  kind 
assistance  which  may  be  in  your  power. 

For  all  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  aud  the  constant  candor  and 
goodness  with  which  you  have  treated  me,  I  entertain  the  warmest  sen- 
timents of  gratitude.  It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  the  Father  of  Lights 
would  grant  every  blessiug  to  the  literary  Society  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  my  care;  and  that  it  may  be  celebrated  through  the  world 
Tor  retaining  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  purest  morals,  and  the 
most  perfect  cultivation  of  every   branch  of  Scieuce. 

With  the  highest  Friendship  and  Esteem,  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your 
most  obliged  and  humble  Servant, 

Samuel  Langdon. 

Harvard  College,  August  00,  1780. 

I  hardly  see  how  a  president,  under  the  unpleasant  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  could  write  a  more  gentle  and  Christian 
pistle.  "A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?"  and  that  pain 
which  the  generous  must  feel  at  being  ungenerously  dealt  with 
s  manifest  in  every,  paragraph  of  this  document.  But  there  is 
lothing  in  it  to  warrant  Eliot  in  quoting  the  good  Doctor  as 
;aying,  "My  taste  for  academical  studies  decreases;  my  fond- 
less  for  show  and  public  notice  is  lost,  and  I  wish  heartily  to 
•etire."  The  meaning  of  the  polite  President  was  very  differ- 
;ut  from  this  travesty.  So  much  had  his  memory  failed  that 
le  could  not  remember  injuries. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  whose  sister  married  Dr.  Belknap,  the 
bunder  of  our  Historical  Society,  was  an  amusing  writer,  but 
tot  in  youth  a  very  impartial  or  religious  man  if  we  may  judge 
>y  his  published  letters.  A  gallery  of  portraits  sketched  by 
lim,  as  drawn  from  his  letters  to  Belknap,  would  6how  the 
\Tew  England  worthies  of  his  youthful  day  in  a  very  strange 
ight.  He  was  young,  fluent,  critical,  and  put  no  restraint  on 
lis  ready  pen.  Dr.  Byles  in  his  eyes  was  a  "  silly,  impertinent, 
hildish  person,  —  one  consistent  lump  of  absurdity."  Paul 
tevere  found  no  more  favor  in  his  sight;  Samuel  Adams 
loves  me  [the  great  John  Eliot]  as  the  devil  does  righteous- 
ess."  Winchester,  a  very  respectable  divine,  who  afterwards 
ounded  the  Finsbury  Square  Chapel  in  London,  was  "a  New 
.ight  haranguer,"  wishing  to  "  pull  down  the  standing  clergy." 
)f  the  College  Presidents  in  1780,  Eliot  writes  :  "  What  a 
roup,  mirabile  pccus.'  president  Langdon,  Cambridge,  Stiles, 
<rale,  Wheelock,  Dartmouth,  Graham,  Fwhkill, —  I  beg  Mr. 
tanning's  pardon,  who  resides  at  Providence."  Dr.  Mather's 
amphlet  in  1782  "  partook  of  the  rabies  of  the  family;  was 
/eak,  quaint,  pettish,  with  the  pomposity  of  his  father."  Dr. 
)  wight,  afterwards  President  of  Yale,  "  is  a  complete  bigot,  on 
be  plan  of  his  grandfather,  Jonathan  Edwards;  has  studied 
ittle  else  in  divinity  but  that  scheme."  Rev.  William  Hazlitt, 
tther  of  the  essayist,  "is  the  most  conceited  and  imprudent 
nan  L  ever  met  with."  These  may  serve  as  samples  ot  Ins 
liscernment  and  freedom  of  speech.  He  had  reached  the  ma- 
ire  age  of  twenty  years  and  six  months  when  he  thus  passed 
;idgraent  upon  Dr.  Langdon,  whom  his  father  had  successfully 
rged  to  leave  his  attached  parishioners  and  come  to  his 
mrny  path  at  Cambridge:  — 

"  President  Langdon  now  sits  in  the  academical  chair.  To  give  you 
y  opinion  of  this  geutleman  sitb  rosa,  I  think  him  a  compages  of  good 
use,  much  learning,  more  arrogance,  aud  no  less  conceit.     His  first 


setting  out  was  beginning  his  expositions  on  Romans,  detaining  us  an 
hour  and  half  in  the  Chapel  to  hear  them.  The  next  was,  abolishing 
Sunday  eveniug  siuging,  to  give  more  time  for  his  harangue.  I  expect 
the  next  will  be  ordering  the  Bachelors  to  dispute,  which  will  soon  bring 
him  aud  us  by  the  ears." 

A  few  months  later  this  Daniel  come  to  judgment  wrote, 
more  hopefully :  "  I  hope  our  Presses  will  be  a  useful  man. 
He  is  rather  more  popular  than  he  was." 

Now,  what  had  Dr.  Langdon  been  doing  that  entitled  him 
to  be  chosen  from  outside  the  Province,  of  which  Harvard 
College  was  then  a  dependency,  to  the  chair  of  that  "semi- 
nary," as  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  call  it?  He  was  probably 
in  1774,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  in  most  branches  of  knowl- 
edge the  most  learned  and  exact  scholar  of  all  New  England. 
He  had  been  eminent  in  college  and  a  successful  teacher,  had 
cultivated  mathematics  and  geography,  astronomy  and  history, 
and  collected  a  valuable  library,  some  part  of  which  helped  on 
my  youthful  studies  in  the  town  where  he  died,  Hampton 
Falls.  Like  all  the  residents  of  New  Hampshire,  the  province 
most  immediately  threatened  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
he  had  made  himself  active  to  repel,  and  finally  to  conquer, 
the  Canadian  French  and  their  Indian  allies;  and  when  the 
war  of  1754—63  came  on,  he  busied  himself,  along  with  Colonel 
Blanchard,  an  officer  in  that  war,  to  provide  England  and 
America  with  a  better  map  than  was  attainable  of  the  region 
in  dispute,  northwestern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  This 
map  was  first  prepared  in  1756,  but  not  published  in  London 
till  1761,  when  it  appeared  on  a  large  sheet  dedicated  to 
Charles  Townshend,  then  one  of  the  English  cabinet.  So 
pleased  was  he  with  the  work  and  the  inscription,  —  stimu- 
lated, perhaps,  by  the   recommendation  of   Governor  Weut- 

worth,  of  Portsmouth, —  that  he  procured  for  Mr.  Langdon 
the  honorary  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. During  the  same  war  Langdon  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  New  Hampshire  commanders,  as  is  6hown,  among 
other  evidence,  by  the  long  letter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Fol- 
som,  afterwards  a  Revolutionary  general,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Langdon,  and  now  among  this  Society's  manuscripts.  I  may 
note  in  passing  that  Bancroft,  the  historian,  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  describing  the  spirited  engagement  reported  in  this 
letter,  which  he  might  have  avoided  had  he  read  Dr.  Lang- 
don's  sermon  of  1759  on  the  capture  of  Quebec.  Bancroft 
says:  "A  party  of  300  French  who  bad  rallied  and  were  re- 
treating in  a  body,  at  two  miles  from  Lake  George  were  at- 
tacked by  Macginnes  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  with  200  men 
of  that  Colony,  was  marching  across  the  portage  from  Fort 
Edward."  Dr.  Langdon  says,  basing  his  statement  on  the 
letter  of  Folsom,  who  speaks  very  slightingly  of  McGennis,  a 
New  York  captain  :  — 

"At  their  place  of  rendezvous  the  French  were  met  by  a  small  6cout 
of  140  men,  of  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  regiments,  under 
the  captains  Folsom  and  McGennis,  who,  hastening  from  Fort  Edward 
toward  the  lake  at  the  report  of  caunon,  discovered  and  engaged  the 
enemy,  as  they  were  reassembling  where  they  had  left  their  baggage ; 
fought  from  4  p.  m.  till  night,  killed  about  100,  dispersed  the  body, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Camp  with  the  loss  of  only  six  of  their 
number  killed.     This  was  on  Sept.  8,  1755." 

The  war  successfully  ended,  and  young  King  George  seated 
on  the  throne,  Dr.  Langdon  joined  with  the  other  clergymen 
of  New  Hampshire  and  eastern  Maine  in  congratulating  him 
on  his  accession.  The  great-uncle  of  John  Adams,  Rev. 
Joseph  Adams  of  Newington,  then  seventy-three  years  old, 
presided  at  the  6ynod,  but  the  address  bears  plain  marks  of 
Dr.  Langdon's  style,  and  is  6i'gned  by  him,  along  with  Mr. 
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Gookin  of  North  Hampton  and    Dr.  Haven  of  Portsmouth. 
It  said :  — 

"  We  cannot  but  recollect  with  the  greatest  pleasure  how  securely  we 
enjoyed  our  Civil  and  Religious  Liberties  during  the  reign  of  your 
Majesty's  I'oyal  Grandfather,  by  whose  Wisdom  and  Moderation  the 
authority  of  the  Laws  was  supported,  and  Protestants  of  all  den'omi- 
uatious  countenanced  and  protected  from  the  furious  insults  of  Party 
Zeal.  Especially  these  American  Colonies  must  forever  remember  his 
paternal  care,  who,  at  a  very  critical  time  of  most  threatening  dauoer, 
defended  us  by  his  Arms;  which,  accompanied  with  most  signal  smiles 
of  Divine  Providence,  have  delivered  us  from  the  Massacre  of  the  bar- 
barous Salvages,  to  which  our  Frontiers  were  continually  exposed, — 
the  fears  of  Romish  superstition  and  the  chaius  of  Frauce. 

"  While  we  are  laboring  according  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  our 
sacred  character  to  promote  among  our  people  the  Rel  gion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Divine  Master,  agreeable  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel,  we  shall  ever  be  careful  to  inculcate  upon  them  principles  of 
loyalty  and  subjectiou  to  your  Majesty's  government,  aud  enforce  these 
duties  by  our  own  example." 

This  wa3  in  1761 ;  nor  was  Dr.  Laugdon's  Election  sermon 
of  May,  1775,  so  inconsistent  with  this  expression  of  loyalty  as 
might  appear  at  first  sight.  He  made  a  distinction  between 
the  king  and  his  ministers  and  their  purchased  parliament, 
which  distinction,  if  the  king  had  fully  understood  aud  acted 
on,  he  might  have  retained  the  allegiance  of  the  Colonies. 

I  find  in  the  archives  of  Harvard  College  a  curious  evidence 
of  Dr.  Langdon's  universal  studies,  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  mathematical  professor  at  Cambridge,  John  Winthrop, 
dated  Portsmouth,  September  15,  1769,  and  enclosing  some 
astronomical  calculations :  — 

"I  have  presumed  to  trouble  you  with  such  observations  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  on  several  places  of  the  present  Comet ;  which  per- 
haps may  afford  you  some  little  advantage,  in  supplying  some  vacancies 
in  the  observations  at  Cambridge ;  as  I  am  ready  to  suppose  your  state 
of  health  may  have  hindered  you  from  tracing  it  in  so  many  poiuts  of 
the  horizon  as  might  be  desired.  I  wish  I  could  have  more  seasonably 
procured  a  good  instrument ;  but  I  think  the  three  last  places  were 
taken  with  as  much  accuracy  as  I  was  capable  of  using.  Only,  since 
the  motion  in  24  hours  was  about  four  degrees,  and  such  observations 
took  up  some  minutes  of  time,  perhaps  there  may  be  three  or  four 
minutes  of  a  degree  allowed  for  the  Comet's  change  of  place,  while  I 
was  taking  its  distance  from  several  stars.  Pray  excuse  the  mixture  of 
my  rude  guesses,  which  are  founded  only  upon  a  mental  view  of  the 
path  which  appearances  led  me  to  think  the  Comet  must  take,  aud  the 
course  of  its  way  on  the  celestial  globe."  ' 

Three  years  earlier  Dr.  Langdon,  together  with  Dr.  Haven  of 
Portsmouth,  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens  of  Kittery,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock  of  Greenland,  had  examined  and  approved  young 
Mr.  Belknap  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry;  and  Dr.  Lang- 
don was  the  "scribe"  of  the  church  council  which  directed 
the  proceedings  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Belknap  at  Dover  in 
February,  1767.  Thus  was  New  Hampshire  provided  with  her 
best  historian,  in  whose  labors  Dr.  Langdon  co-operated.  His 
second  son,  Paul  Langdou,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1770,  and 
the  Doctor  himself  had  favored  the  admission  of  several  stu- 
dents from  New  Hampshire  to  that  College  during  his  Ports- 
mouth residence,  and  even  after  the  opening  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  in  1774,  by  the 
'sudden  retirement  of  President  Locke,  the  chair  at  Harvard 
became  vacant,  and  the  difficult  position  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult bv  the  political  controversies  of  the  period,  Dr.  Langdon's 

1  This  very  globe  was  left  by  Dr.  Langdon,  witli  his  learned  wig  And  other 
articles,  to  one  of  his  Hampton  Falls  deacons,  Jeremiah  Lane,  and  afforded  me 
the  first  sight  of  such  an  instrument  when  I  was  perhaps  seven  years  old. 


clerical  and  political  friends  in  Boston  turned  toward  him 
as  a  suitable  man  for  the  presidenc}',  which  several  of  them 
had  declined.  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot,  father  of  the  young  critic 
John,  seems  to  have  been  the  member  of  the  College  Corpora- 
tion selected  to  remove  Dr.  Langdon's  scruples  about  leaving 
his  church  and  congregation  and  putting  himself  in  the  path 
of  the  British  lion,  then  represented  in  Boston  and  Cambridge 
by  General  Gage,  who  had  succeeded  Hutchinson  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  with  a  Tory  band  of  mandamus  Councillors 
around  him.  Some  of  these  were  naturally  averse  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  so  pronounced  a  patriot  as  Dr.  Langdon,  and  it 
was  feared  they  would  raise  difficulties.  Dr.  Eliot  visited  his 
friend  at  Portsmouth  soon  after  he  and  his  associates  had 
secretly  chosen  Langdon,  in  July,  1774 ;  and  not  long  after  his 
visit  Dr.  Langdon  wrote  to  Dr.  Eliot  thus:  — 

Portpmodtu,  August  10,  1774. 
Rev'd  and  Dear  Sir,  —  The  Church  and  Congregation,  the  day 
3'ou  left  us,  voted  to  leave  the  important  affair  of  my  Call  to  the  deter- 
mination of  my  own  best  judgment.  I  know  not  what  to  do  ;  may  God 
give  me  counsel.  Perhaps  providence  may  soon  present  some  circum- 
stances which  mav  fix  my  mind.  Pray  favour  me  with  your  friendly 
advice  and  assistance. 

Your  Brother  in  the  Gospel, 

Saml  Langdon. 


On  the  same  sheet  which  contains  this  note  in  the  archives 
of  this  Society,  is  the  first  draft  of  a  reply  by  Dr.  Eliot,  who 
said :  — 

"Yours  of  10th  inst  I  received.  I  am  glad  there  is  like  to  be  no 
difficulty  with  your  people.  I  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  uo  diffi- 
culty anywhere  else.  Dr.  Appleton  iuforms,  you  have  tho'ts  of  giving 
your  answer  soon.  When  the  Overseers  adjourned  to  Oct.  it  was 
supposed  that  you  would  be  not  likely  to  give  your  answer  before  that 
time.  It  hath  been  usual  to  read  the  Pres't's  answer  at  that  board, 
who  have  then  voted  to  desire  him  to  remove,  &c.  It  is  my  opinion 
that,  provided  you  [illegible]  and  I  trust  you  will,  it  will  be  on  all  ac- 
counts best  to  defer  it  a  few  weeks.  In  this  opinion  Dr.  Applelon,  Dr. 
Pemberton,  Dr.  Winthrop  &  Dr.  Cooper  agree  with  me.  Dr.  Cooper 
would  have  written  hi3  sentiments  if  you  had  not  beeu  absent.  You 
will  soon  hear  from  him." 

It  would  appear  from  another  letter  of  Dr.  Eliot's  that  one 
of  the  Governor's  Council  had  threatened  some  opposition  ;  at 
any  rate,  the  affair  dragged  on,  and  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1774,  just  six  years  before  he  wrote  his  letter  of  resignation, 
Dr.  Langdon  wrote  again  to  his  friend,  saying :  — 

I  understand,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Haven's  son  to  his  father,  that 
you  are  under  apprehensions  of  a  difficulty  on  account  of  the  Governor 
and  new  Council's  concern  in  the  installment,  if  I  should  speedily  an- 
swer the  Call  of  the  College,  in  the  affirmative.  I  see  no  prospect  of 
the  removal  of  that  difficulty  in  any  short  time;  a  twelvemonth  will 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  settle  things,  if  all  should  at  length  turn  in  our 
favor  at  home.1  If  therefore  the  formalities  of  Installment  are  ueces- 
sary,  so  long  a  delay  of  my  answer  would  be  in  many  respects  incon- 
venient ;  for  my  people  already  grow  impatient  for  the  final  decision,  and 
are  ready  to  recall  the  liberty  already  given  me.  My  aim  is  to  serve 
the  College  if  I  am  able.  I  am  willing  for  my  own  part  to  forego 
anything  which  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  point  of  honor,  and 
risque  a  maintenance  on  the  credit  of  the  College  and  Province.  If 
there  are  embarassments  which  cannot  be  surmounted,  in  any  rea- 
sonable time,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  refuse  the  honor  offered  me. 
All  I  desire  is  to  know  what  1  ought  to  do.  I  have  written  to  Dr. 
Winthrop  for  his  opinion.     Pray  favor  me  with  yours  as  soon  as  pos- 

i  "At  home"  meant  England. 
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sible.     The  momentous  affair  must  very  soon  be  determined. 
Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Brother,  etc. 

Saml  Langdon. 

Of  course  the  members  of  the  Corporation  wrote  him  at 
once  that  he  must  not  decline  (as  they  had  done),  and  early 
in  October,  1774,  he  became  President.  His  doing  so  is  thus 
seen  to  have  been  a  favor  to  the  College,  then  in  serious  straits 
for  a  good  president,  rather  than  a  favor  to  the  pastor  of  an 
attached  congregation.  His  remark  about  risking  "  a  mainte- 
nance on  the  credit  of  the  College  and  Province,"  recalls 
the  wellnigh  forgotten  fact  that  Harvard  was  then  dependent, 
in  part,  on  the  Provincial  Legislature  for  its  pecuniary  sup- 
port,—  the  rent  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  then  £60  a  year,  being 
appropriated  by  the  General  Court  for  the  President's  salary, 
—  to  which  were  added  certain  fees.  As  the  Revolutionary 
paper  money  decreased  in  value,  the  salary  of  Dr.  Langdon 
fell  to  less  than  half  what  had  been  stipulated  at  first  (£200 
in  silver),  and  the  deficiency  was  in  part  made  up  to  him  by 
the  Legislature  after  his  resignation. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  source  of  financial  trouble  to  the 
President  and  College.  Dr.  Langdon  had  been  chosen  on  the 
18th  of  July  at  the  house  of  John  Hancock  on  Beacon  Hill, 
and  with  the  active  support  of  Hancock,  then  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  popular  merchants  in  Boston.  He  was  also  Col- 
lege Treasurer  since  1773,  having  made  good  to  the  College  a 
defeated  bequest  of  the  uncle,  Thomas  Hancock,  from  whom 
his  wealth  was  inherited ;  and  having  been  chosen  into  the 
College  Corporation  in  view  of  the  facts  just  stated.  Dr. 
Langdon's  active  duties  began  October  14,  and  in  November 
it  was  his  duty  to  write  to  his  friend  Colonel  Hancock,  request- 
ing him  to  make  the  first  annual  settlement  of  his  accounts  as 
Treasurer,  and  inform  his  colleagues  of  the  state  of  the  College 
funds.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  letter,  and  a  second  and 
third  letter,  January  27, 1775,  and  March  7  following,  produced 
no  other  effect  than  a  promise,  which  Hancock  never  kept,  to 
make  the  financial  statement  desired.  Letter  followed  letter, 
and  just  before  the  fight  at  Lexington  and  Concord  the  Cor- 
poration voted, — 

"That  Colonel  Hancock  be  requested  to  deliver  the  moneys,  bonds, 
and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  College  Treasury,  into  the  hands  of 
the  President,  Dr.  Appleton,  Dr.  Winthrop,  and  Dr.  Eliot,  or  any  two 
of  tlieua,  a  committee  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  they  give  him  a  proper 
receipt,  which  shall  be  his  discharge  for  the  same." 

This  polite  way  of  turning  out  a  treasurer  not  only  did  not 
produce  the  moneys,  but  angered  the  busy  and  popular  Han- 
cock, then  active  in  the  measures  that  soon  brought  on  war. 
He  wrote  from  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Concord  (sitting  in 
the  meeting-house  where  a  few  months  after  Dr.  Langdon  was 
expounding  Romans  or  Revelations  and  hearing  College  reci- 
tations), a  tart  letter  in  which  he  declared,  — 

"That  he  has  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  College  as  much  as  any 
one.  and  will  pursue  it.  He  is  much  surprised  at  the  contents  of  the 
President's  letter,  as  well  as  at  the  doings  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
which  he  very  seriously  resent3.  .  .  .  Peradventure  his  absence  [at 
Philadelphia,  whither  he  was  soon  going  to  the  Continental  Congress] 
may  not  be  longer  than  a  voyage  to  Machias." 

We  know  not  what  this  last  Parthian  arrow  signifies,  nor 
where  it  hit,  but  it  must  have  been  aimed  at  some  member  of 
the  Corporation.  The  battle  of  Concord  came  on,  the  Con- 
gress met,  Hancock  became  its  president,  and  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  fifteen  months  after,  all  the 
while  neglecting  his  duty  as  College  Treasurer.  Two  years 
later  Hancock  was  displaced,  and  Storer  made  Treasurer. 


Events  were  occurring  which  made  the  ire  of  Colonel 
Hancock  seem  trifling,  as  his  conduct  certainly  was.  The 
Colony  began  to  arm  for  the  inevitable  struggle  with  the 
mother-country  ;  General  Gage  and  Earl  Percy  found  out  on 
the  19th  of  April,  six  months  after  Dr.  Langdon's  taking  the 
academic  chair,  what  sort  of  marksmen  the  despised  militia 
of  Middlesex  and  Essex  were  ;  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Watertown  took  charge  of  the  government  of  the  Province, 
and  on  the  annual  Election  Day,  May  31,  1775,  the  new 
President  of  Harvard  was  installed  as  preacher  of  the  Election 
sermon.  His  pamphlet  is  before  me.  His  subject  was,  "  Gov- 
ernment corrupted  by  Vice "  ;  his  text,  from  the  radical 
prophet  Isaiah,  "  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first,  and 
thy  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning;  afterward  thou  shalt  be 
called  the  City  of  Righteousness,  the  Faithful  City."  This 
was  aimed  at  the  Tory  justices  and  the  mandamus  Councillors, 
whose  Whig  successors  were  soon  to  be  found  sitting  in  their 
vacated  places;  but  the  preacher  did  not  stop  at  their  feeble 
transgressions :  he  struck  at  the  source  of  their  misgovern- 
ment  —  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  English  adminis- 
tration—  in  these  well-chosen  words:  — 

'•'  We  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when  British  liberty  is  just  ready  to 
expire;  when  that  constitution  of  government  which  has  so  long  been 
the  glory  and  strength  of  the  English  nation,  is  deeply  undermined 
and  ready  to  tumble  into  ruins:  —  when  America  is  threatened  with 
cruel  oppression,  and  the  arm  of  power  is  stretched  out  against  IS'ew 
England,  and  especially  against  this  Colony;  to  compel  us  to  submit 
to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  legislators  who  are  not  our  representatives,  and 
who  will  not  themselves  bear  the  least  part  of  the  burdens  which,  with- 
out mercy,  they  are  laying  upon  us  .  .  .  We  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  faithful  of  the  land,  and  trust  in  the  wisdom  of 
their  counsels  and  the  equity  of  their  judgment.  But  men  in  whom  we 
can  have  no  confidence,  —  whose  principles  are  subversive  of  our  liber- 
ties, whose  aim  is  to  exercise  lordship  over  us,  and  share  among  them- 
selves the  public  wealth,  —  men  who  are  ready  to  serve  any  master, 
and  execute  the  most  unrighteous  decrees  for  high  wages,  —  whose 
faces  we  never  6aw  before,  and  whose  interests  and  connections  may  be 
far  divided  from  us  by  the  wide  Atlantic,  —  are  to  be  set  over  us  as 
counsellors  and  judges  ;  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have  the  riches 
and  power  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  and  whose  noblest  plan  is  to 
subjugate  the  Colonies  first,  and  then  the  whole  nation,  to  their 
will." 

In  this  bold  outburst  Langdon  was  but  echoing  what  Burke 
and  Chatham  were  saying  in  England,  and  denouncing  influ- 
ences against  which  Fox  and  Rockingham  long  strove  in  vain 
after  the  death  of  Chatham, —  that  great  statesman  whom 
Langdon  in  New  Hampshire,  with  his  friends  the  Went- 
worths  and  Atkinsons,  had  loyally  supported  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  French  war. 

Soon  after  this  sermon  the  College  was  removed  to  Concord, 
concerning  which  more  will  be  said  presently.  It  returned  to 
Cambridge  in  the  summer  of  1776,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  on  General  Washington  there.  Two  years 
afterward,  Dr.  Locke,  Dr.  Langdon's  predecessor,  died.  I 
found  the  other  day,  at  the  Public  Library,  among  the  manu- 
scripts, this  eulogy  of  him,  in  Dr.  Langdon's  handwriting, 
perhaps  designed  for  his  tombstone :  — 

In  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  D.D. 

As  a  divine  he  was  learned  and  judicious.  In  the  pastoral  office 
vigilant  and  faithful.  As  a  Christian  devout  and  charitable.  In  his 
friendships  firm   and   sincere.     Humane,  affable  and   benevolent  in  his 
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disposition.  In  ttie  conjugal  and  parental  relations  kind  ami  officious.1 
The  uncommon  size  and  penetration  of  his  genius,  the  exteusiveness  of 
his  erudition,  that  fund  of  useful  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  ; 
the  firmness  and  mildness  of  his  temper  aud  mauuers,  his  easiness  of 
access  and  patient  attention  to  others,  joined  with  his  singular  talents 
for  government,  procured  him  universal  esteem, — especially  of  the 
governors  and  students  of  Harvard  College,  over  which  he  presided  for 
four  years  with  much  reputation  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
Afterwards  he  retired  to  the  private  walks  of  life,  entertaining  and  im- 
proving the  more  confined  circle  of  his  friends,  until  his  death,  which 
was  very  sudden,  on  the  loth  of  January,  1778,  aged  45. 

I  believe  this  the  longest  account  of  that  brief  President  we 
have  anywhere.  It  speaks  well  for  the  heart  of  his  successor, 
and  indicates  what  were  the  qualities  Dr.  Langdon  admired, 
nearly  all  of  which  he  possessed.  We  may  smile  at  the  adjec- 
tives and  nouns  he  now  and  then  employs,  as  we  do  at  the 
panegyrics  and  invective  of  others;  but  it  is  true  of  this 
good  Doctor  that  he  preferred  to  praise  rather  than  to  blame. 

The  town  of  Concord,  when  Dr.  Langdon  and  his  hundred 
students  removed  thither  in  September,  1775,  was  rather 
smaller  than  Cambridge,  with  a  large  meeting-house,  where 
the  Provincial  Congress  had  lately  assembled,  two  or  three 
taverns,  a  court-house,  a  wooden  jail,  in  which  the  next  year 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  imprisoned,  a  few  good  houses 
in  the  village,  and  many  large  farmhouses  on  its  outskirts 
and  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  great  township.  The  Old 
Manse  was  newly  built,  and  occupied  by  Rev.  William  Emer- 
son (grandfather  of  Waldo  Emerson),  whose  mother-in-law, 
the  widow  of  Parson  Bliss,  his  predecessor  in  the  pulpit, 
occupied  with  her  family  the  oldest  house  in  the  village,  still 
standing  on  the  main  street;  and  upon  its  book-shelves  that 
part  of  the  College  library  which  had  been  brought  over  from 
Andover  was  probably  arranged  for  the  use  of  professors  and 
students,  and  of  the  town  minister,  Mr.  Emerson,  who,  by 
special  vote  of  the  Corporation,  was  allowed  to  consult  the 
books.  A  short  mile  to  the  westward,  on  the  lanje  farm  of 
the  Tory  Lee,  winch  had  once  belonged  to  Major  Willard,  the 
companion  of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  stood  the  largest  house  in 
Concord  (burned  forty  years  ago),  in  which  many  of  the 
6tudents  lived.  Others  were  distributed  through  the  town, 
some  of  them  still  farther  to  the  northwestward,  on  the  roads 
to  Annursnac  and  Strawberry  Hill.  The  recitations  were 
given  in  the  meeting-house,  the  court-house,  and  at  the  Lee 
house  by  Nashawtuc.  Dr.  Langdon  himself  lived  at  Dr. 
Minott's,  where  afterward  the  Middlesex  Hotel  stood,  and  the 
professors  in  places  not  far  off.  Before  leaving  the  town  to 
return  to  Cambridge,  Dr.  Langdon,  representing  the  Faculty, 
thus  addressed  the  Selectmen,  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  other  gentlemen  and  inhabitants  who  have  favored 
the  College  with  their  encouragement  and  assistance"  :  — 

Gentlemen, — The  assistance  you  have  afforded  us  in  obtaining 
iccommodations  for  this  Society  here  (when  Cambridge  was  filled  with 
he  glorious  army  of  freemen  which  was  assembled  to  hazard  their  Uvea 
n  their  country's  cause,  and  our  removal  from  thence  became  necessary), 
lemands  our  grateful  acknowledgments.  We  have  observed  with 
pleasure  the  many  tokens  of  your  friendship  to  the  College  ;  and  par- 
icularly  thank  you  for  the  use  of  your  public  buildings.  We  hope  the 
icholars,  while  here,  have  not  dishonored  themselves  and  the  Society 
)y  any  incivilities  or  indecencies  of  behavior,  —  or  that  you  will  readily 
brgive  any  errors  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  inadvertence  of  youth. 

1  Here  Dr.  Langdon  used  the  last  adjective  as  did  his  contemporary  Dr.  John- 
ion,  in  his  poem  on  his  companion  Levet :  — 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year 

See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend ; 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 


May  God  reward  you  with  all  His  blessings,  grant  us  a  quiet  re- 
settlement in  our  ancient  seat,  to  which  we  are  now  returning,  preserve 
America  from  slavery,  and  establish  and  continue  Religion,  Learning, 
Liberty,  Peace,  and  the  happiest  Government  in  the^e  American  Col- 
onies, to  the  end  of  the  world ! 

In  addition  to  this  vote  of  thanks,  the  College  voted  £10 
to  the  Selectmen  for  the  use  of  the  meeting-house,  in  which 
morning  and  evening  prayers  were  daily  held. 

Concord,  when  Dr.  Langdon  took  up  his  residence  there,  in 
the  summer  of  1775,  was  full  of  memories  of  the  fight  at  the 
North  Bridge  ;  and  still  more  so  when  lie  preached  his  Elec- 
tion sermon  in  May.  Speaking  of  that  affair,  he  said  in  his 
6ermon :  — 

"  They  have  not  only  endeavored  to  terrify  us  with  fleets  and  armies 
sent  to  our  capital,  and  distressed  and  put  an  end  to  our  trade, — 
particularly  that  important  branch  of  it,  the  fishery, — but  at  length 
attempted,  by  a  sudden  march  of  a  body  of  troons  iu  the  nieht,  to  Beize 
and  destroy  one  of  our  magazines,  formed  by  the  people  merely  tor 
their  own  securicy.  .  .  .  By  this,  as  might  well  be  expected,  a  skirmish 
was  brought  on  ;  and  it  is  most  evident  .  .  .  that  the  fire  began  first 
on  the  side  of  the  king's  troops.  At  least  five  or  six  of  our  inhabitants 
were  murderously  killed  by  the  Regulars  at  Lexington,  before  any 
man  attempted  to  return  the  fire,  aud  when  they  were  actually  com- 
plying with  the  command  to  disperse  :  aud  two  more  of  our  brethren 
were  likewise  killed  at  Concord  Bridge  by  a  fire  from  the  king's 
soldiers,  before  the  engagement  began  on  our  side.  But  whatever 
credit  falsehoods  transmitted  to  Great  Britain  from  the  other  side  may 
gain,  the  matter  may  be  rested  entirely  on  this,  —  that  he  that  arms 
himself  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  demands  the  traveller's  purse,  by 
the  terror  of  instant  death,  is  the  first  aggressor,  though  the  other 
should  take  the  advantage  of  discharging  his  pistol  first,  and  killing 
the  robber. 

'•The  alarm  was  sudden,  but  in  a  very  short  time  spread  far  and 
wide;  the  nearest  neighbors  iu  haste  ran  together,  to  assist  their  breth- 
ren aud  save  their  country.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  met 
iu  season,  and  bravely  attacked  and  repulsed  the  enemies  of  liberty, 
who  retreated  with  great  precipitation.  .   .   . 

"Our  king,  as  if  impelled  by  some  strange  fatality,  is  resolved  to 
reason  with  us  only  by  the  roar  of  his  cannon,  and  the  pointed  arguments 
of  muskets  and  bayonets.  Because  we  refuse  submission  to  the  des- 
potic power  of  a  ministerial  Parliament,  our  own  sovereign,  to  whom 
we  have  always  been  ready  to  swear  true  allegiance,  —  whose  authority 
we  never  meant  to  cast  off,  —  has  given  us  up  to  the  rage  of  his  minis- 
ters ;  to  be  seized  at  sea  by  the  rapacious  commanders  of  every  little 
sloop  of  war  and  piratical  cutter;  aud  to  be  plundered  and  massacred 
on  land  by  merceuary  troops,  who  know  no  distinction  betwixt  an 
enemy  and  a  brother,  between  right  and  wrong,  —  but  only,  like  brutal 
pursuers,  to  hunt  and  seize  the  prey  pointed  out  by  their  masters." 

This  passage  indicates  what  was  almost  the  universal  feeling 
in  the  Colonies  after  that  "  untoward  affair  "  of  the  19th  of 
April.  Another  point  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Langdon  was  perhaps 
more  fully  exemplified  in  his  own  Province  of  New  Hampshire 
than  in  auy  of  the  Colonies,  —  the  quiet  and  almost  unanimous 
submission  to  the  newly  created  popular  authorities.  And  in 
the  passage  now  to  be  cited,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  preacher 
anticipated  by  more  than  a  year  the  very  argument  more  tersely 
put  forward  by  Jefferson  iu  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"  By  the  Law  of  Nature  any  body  of  people,  destitute  of  order  and 
government,  may  form  themselves  into  a  civil  society  according  to  their 
Deft  prudence,  and  so  provide  for  their  common  safety  and  advantage. 
When  one  form  is  found  by  the  majority  not  to  answer  the  grand  purpose 
in  any  tolerable  degree,  they  may  by  common  consent  put  an  end  to  it 
and  set  up  another ;  only  this  ought  not  to  be  attempted  without  urgent 
necessity.  .  .   . 

"  It  must  be  ascribed  to  some  supernatural  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  main  body  of  the  people  through  this  extensive  continent,  that  they 
have  so  universally  adopted  the  method  of  managing   the    important 
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affairs  necessary  to  preserve  among  them  a  free  government,  by  corre- 
sponding committees  and  congresses,  consisting  of  the  wisest  and  most 
disinterested  patriots  in  America,  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  suffrages  of 
the  people  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  their  several  towns,  counties 
and  provinces.  So  general  agreement  through  so  many  provinces  of  so 
large  a  country  is  unexampled  in  any  history  ;  and  tiie  effect  has  ex- 
ceeded our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Universal  tumults  and  all  the 
irregularities  and  violence  of  mobbish  factions  naturally  arise  when  legal 
authority  ceases  ;  but  how  little  of  this  has  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
the  late  obstructions  of  civil  government!  .  .  .  Nothing  more  than 
has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  spirited  reso- 
lutions of  a  people  too  sensible  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  oppression 
and  slavery.   .  .  . 

'•  Order  amoDg  the  people  has  been  remarkably  preserved ;  few 
crimes  have  beeu  committed  punishable  by  the  judge  ;  even  former 
contentious  between  one  neighbor  and  another  have  ceased." 

It  is  plain  by  these  extracts  from  the  utterances  of  the  new 
President  that  Hancock  and  Adams  made  no  mistake  in 
selecting  Dr.  Langdon  as  a  true  patriot,  ready  to  go  as  far  as 
themselves  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  free-born  English  sub- 
jects. How  was  he  in  the  other  requirements  for  a  college 
president?  Dr.  Stiles,  in  1779,  when  in  his  first  year  of  presi- 
dency at  Yale,  made  these  observations  on  the  Harvard 
Presidents  whom  he  had  known  :  — 

"Mr.  Holyoke  was  the  polite  gentleman,  of  a  noble  commanding 
presence,  and  moderated  at  Commencements  with  great  dignity.  He 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  academic  matters ;  of  a  good  degree  of 
Literature,  both  in  languages  and  sciences,  particularly  in  mathematical- 
mechanic  Philosophy  ;  yet  was  not  of  great  erudition.  Qualified,  bow- 
ever,  exceedingly  well  for  the  presidency,  especially  as  be  bad  a  good 
Spirit  of  Government;  which  was  partly  natural  to  him,  partly  acquired 
from  President  Leverett,  who  ruled  and  governed  with  great  dignity. 
Dr.  Locke  was  scarcely  equal  to  Mr.  Holyoke  in  classical  knowledge, 
but  much  superior  to  him  in  the  sciences,  and  in  penetration,  judgment 
and  strength  of  mind.  He  was  excellent  and  amiable  in  government, 
though  he  did  not  equal  the  dignity  of  his  predecessor.  And  yet  he 
was  a  greater  literary  character.  Just  entered  into  the  career  of  glory, 
his  sun  went  into  an  eclipse.  Dr.  Langdon's  literary  character  was 
similar  to  President  Holyoke's." 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  omission  of  "  a  Spirit  of  Govern- 
ment" in  Dr.  Langdon's  portrait  that  he  was  lacking  in 
discipline,  and  such  I  conclude  to  have  been  the  fact.  Yet 
the  records  of  the  Corporation  and  Faculty,  which  I  have 
examined,  do  not  show  half  the  frequency  of  insurrections 
and  tumults  among  the  students  that  appeared  under  Dr. 
Holyoke,  and  less  by  far  than  under  President  Quincy  himself, 
who  cites  John  Eliot  as  saying  of  Langdon,  "He  wanted 
judgment  and  a  spirit  of  government."  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Stiles  when  he  had  been  nearly  five  years  at  Harvard,  Dr. 
Langdon  said :  "  I  have  met  with  continual  difficulties  since  I 
have  been  in  my  present  station,  by  the  war  and  the  fluctuat- 
ing medium  ;  yet  I  do  not  repine,  as  I  think  divine  providence 
pointed  out  my  path  of  duty."  Here  is  no  hint  of  disorder  or 
the  perils  of  fake  brethren,  of  which  even  St.  Paul  complained, 
and  which,  I  judge,  were  the  real  cause  of  his  resignation. 
On  the  11th  of  September,  1780  (the  same  day  that  John 
Eliot  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law  his  gossiping  version  of  the 
resignation),  Dr.  Stiles  entered  in  his  diary:  "The  Reverend 
Dr.  Langdon  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College  on 
account  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  scholars;  but  not  for 
any  immorality  or  impeachment  of  his  character, — it  being 
venerable  for  virtue." 

At  a  later  date  (December  21, 1780)  Dr.  Stiles  writes,— 

"  Received  letters  from  Mr.  Moody,  Dummer  School  master,  inclos- 
ing from  President  Langdon  his  resignation  of  the  presidency,  with  the 


acceptance  ot  this  resignation  by  the  Overseers,  dated  Sept.  13.  He 
at  the  same  time  received  great  testimonials  of  his  learning  and  piety. 
He  has  a  call  to  settle  again  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Rowley. 
This  morning  I  sent  a  letter  to  him." 

This  entry  shows  that  the  Corporation  did  not  make  public 
his  letter;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  rather  ashamed  of 
their  part  in  the  affair.  A  month  later,  (January,  1781)  Dr. 
Stiles  writes:  — ■ 

"  President  Langdon  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  church  at  Hampton 
Falls.  God  giant  that  he  enjoy  His  presence,  and  a  tranquil  old  age  ! 
This  good  Gentleman  has  passed  through  a  great  variety  in  life.  His 
example  is  a  very  instructive  lesson  for  me.  May  I  profit  this  by  it,  at 
least,  —  not  to  promise  myself  any  great  things  in  life,  and  least  of  all 
any  Glory  from  the  Presidency." 

The  following  October,  after  a  visit  to  his  and  Dr.  Langdon's 
church  at  Portsmouth,  including  two  hundred  and  thirty 
families,  Dr.  Stiles  dined  with  this  "  good  Gentleman  "  in  the 
small  parsonage  at  Hampton  Falls,  "  where  he  is  settled  over 
seventy-two  families,  —  salary  £42  and  eight  cords  of  wood, 
and  on  Benevolence."  By  this  was  probably  meant  that 
wealthy  friends  contributed  to  increase  his  stipend  ;  which 
was  soon  raised  by  the  town  to  £60.  In  accepting  the  situa- 
tion at  his  new  parish,  where  he  remained  nearly  seventeen 
years,  Dr.  Langdon  wrote  :  — 

"  I  have  seriously  attended  the  call  to  be  the  minister  at  Hampton 
Falls,  given  on  the  eleventh  day  of  December,  1780, —  to  devote  my 
labors  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  the  service  of  the  Parish.  Not- 
withstanding some  discouragements  which  have  appeared  in  my  way, 
and  the  earnest  applications  which  have  been  made  to  me  by  some 
other  parishes,  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet 
settlement,  —  I  cannot  but  apprehend  it  to  be  my  duty  to  comply  with 
the  call  of  this  Parish. 

"  Considering  the  unhappy  divided  state  they  have  been  in  for  so 
many  years  past,  and  hoping  I  am  not  mistaken  in  judging  it  to  be  a  call 
from  God,  by  the  intimation  of  his  Providence,  I  do  hereby  declare  my 
acceptance  of  their  call,  together  with  the  provision  made  for  that  part 
of  my  support  which  is  granted,  —  the  deficiency  of  which  is  to  be  made 
up  by  the  Brethren  of  the  church  and  congregation.  And  relying  on 
the  gracious  assistance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall  make  it  my 
constant  care  and  labor  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  in 
this  place,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  so  long  as  God  shall  continue 
me  among  this  people." 

This  promise  was  faithfully  kept.  His  predecessor,  Paine 
Wingate,  a  brother-in-law  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  and 
with  something  of  the  stiffness  of  that  old  Essex  Cato,  had 
kept  the  town  in  a  broil  for  years,  but  finally  withdrew  in 
1776,  and  engaged  in  political  life.  Dr.  Langdon  avoided  that 
distraction,  although  he  accepted  the  choice  of  the  town  as 
delegate  to  the  State  Convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution of  1787,  and  in  that  position  had  a  large  share  in  per- 
suading the  rural  democracy  of  New  Hampshire  to  accept  the 
work  of  Washington,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  their  associates. 
This  brought  him  into  active  association  with  his  old  Ports- 
mouth hearers  and  friends,  John  and  Woodbury  Langdon, 
and  with  General  Sullivan  and  the  Gilmans  of  Exeter. 

Having  now  brought  back  Dr.  Langdon  to  his  earliest  task  of 
indoctrination  and  pastoral  care,  it  is  time  to  consider  where 
he  stood  theologically.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  as  in 
more  recent  days,  Harvard  College  was  suspected  of  heresies 
in  dogma.  Andrew  Eliot,  who  may  have  been  something  of 
a  talebearer  and  mischief-maker  like  his  brother  John,  told 
Dr.  Stiles,  in  1778,  that  he  wished  Stiles  were  President  at 
Harvard  ;  and  in  July,  1778,  his  father,  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot, 
anxiously  wrote :  — 
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"  In  a  letter  from  my  son  by  the  last  post,  lie  says,  '  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bartlett  wherein  he  tells  aie  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Bird 
of  Hartford,  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  was  his  informer  relative  to 
the  prevalence  of  Deism  at  Harvard  College.  "  He  told  me,"  says 
Mr.  Bartlett,  "that  one  half,  or  about  half  of  said  College  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Deists;  and.  also  that  two  ordained  ministers  not  far  from 
Boston  were  thought  to  be  Deists."  He  did  not  name  them,  nor  tell  me 
who  was  his  informer.  I  should  rejoice  if  this  should  prove  a  mis- 
take.' Who  Mr.  Bird  is  I  know  not.  If  he  be  a  son  to  Mr.  Bird  of 
New  Haven,  I  should  think  he  was  embittered  by  his  father,  who  was 
expelled  from  Cambridge." 

This  charge  of  Deism,  of  course,  was  a  slander.  But  Dr. 
Stiles  in  the  summer  of  1777  seems  to  have  had  some  question 
about  Dr.  Langdon's  soundness  on  Original  Sin,  Election,  etc., 
and  drew  him  out  one  day  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  President 
■was  in  vacation  and  visiting  his  former  congregation.  This  is 
Dr.  Stiles's  report  of  the  conversation  :  — 

"  The  President  has  some  peculiar  ideas  in  Theology.  He  i3  no 
Socinian.  The  soul  that  suffered  in  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  a  human 
soul,  nor  was  it  the  essential  Deity,  but  the  Xoyov, —  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  a  distinct  intelligence  from  that  of  Jehovah,  but  inti- 
mately united  with  Deity,  so  that  God  is  in  him.  The  original  state  of 
this  world  was  such  that  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  were  sub- 
ject to  mutation,  revolution,  Death  :  particularly  that  all  animals  would 
after  a  term  die.  and  man  among  the  rest.  This  was  the  natural  state. 
But  God  promised  Adam  in  raraaise  an  exemption  troni  death  if  he 
obeyed;  but  if  he  disobeyed  he  should  die,  —  that  is,  be  left  to  the 
course  of  nature.  This  death  Adam  understood  to  be  a  cessation  of 
being;  it  was  not  a  futurity  and  perpetuity  of  misery  and  suffering.  It 
really  would  have  been  annihilation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  purposes 
of  Grace.  And  so  his  posterity  had  no  concern  in  his  sin,  upon  the 
first  covenant  or  command.  Least  of  all  was  it  a  part  of  Adam's 
penalty  that  he  should  derive  guilt  and  corrupt  nature  to  his  off- 
spring. And  so  he  was  not,  in  this  sense,  originally  a  federal  head. 
But  upon  God's  purposing  to  continue  Adam  in  existence  for  the 
purpose  of  Grace,  he  then  became  the  natural  head  of  his  posterity  : 
and,  as  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  reversed,  he  became  a  federal 
head,  to  the  purpose  of  bringiug  his  posterity  into  a  world  under  a 
natural  state  of  animal  mortality,  instead  of  that  exemption  from  this 
natural  mortality  promised  to  Adam  ;  and  though  not  promised  to  his 
seed,  yet  would  probably  have  been  granted  to  them  also.  Hence 
Adam  is  and  becomes  a  federal  head  (if  not  before,  yet)  after  the  Fall 
to  all  his  posterity ;  bo  that  thereby  they  are  subject  to  the  death  of  the 
body ;  and  so  '  in  Adam  all  die.'  Born  into  a  state  of  sin,  temptation 
and  mortality,  they  all  sin  ;  and  the  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  they 
deserve  future  as  well  as  present  punishment.  God  was  disposed,  from 
the  benignity  of  his  nature,  to  shew  mercy ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  the 
dignity  of  his  government  that  he  should  6hew  a  testimony  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  Sin.  This  was  done  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Mediator,  through 
wliom  God  is  reconciling  the  world.  ...  I  did  not  well  see  his  ideas  of 
Christ's  atonement  and  satisfaction.  He  held  Christ's  sufferings  vica- 
rious, and  beyond  those  of  the  Martyrs,  and  so  as  to  be  a  testimony  of 
God's  displeasure  against  sin,  but  not  equal  to  the  sufferings  due  to  sin, 
—  the  dignity  of  the  person  rendering  a  less  suffering  an  adequate  and 
sufficient  testimony,  against  sin.  But  I  did  perceive  that  in  his  mind 
satisfaction  arose  from  and  consisted  in  the  created  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  upheld  by  Omnipotence,  and  so  enabled  in  a  few  hours  to 
sustain  a  load  of  intense  woe,  equal  to  the  misery  which  lay  upon  the 
elect,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  conceive  a  suffering  laid  upon  him,  above  all 
!  the  pains  of  natural  death,  (i.  e.  of  bodily  death,  even  by  the  torture  of 
Crucifixion)  something  to  testify  the  divine  displeasure  against  sin. 

"The  Doctor  was  (like  Dr.  Watts),  I  suppose,  originally  initiated  in 
Calvinism,  and  became,  in  the  first  of  his  ministry,  of  the  connection  of 
Mr.  Whitefield,  and  continues  so  to  this  day.  An  extensive  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  disposition  to  converse  upon  and  discuss  every  subject, 
obliged  him  to  meet  the  objections  both  of  Deists,  Arians,  Arminians, 
Socinians.  Their  artillery  carried  metal  rather  too  heavy  for  his 
understanding.  However,  he  always  appeared  to  have  stood  the  attack  ; 
yet  in  many  places  was  giving  ground.     Like  a  generous  and  noble 


mind,  he  entered  with  spirit  into  the  field  of  Free  Inquiry;  he  cleared 
mucli  ground,  aud  settled  many  points  profoundly,  justly,  masterly,  and 
like  an  enlightened  Divine;  aud  as  to  much,  also,  he  is  left  plunged  in 
unfinished  researches.  Guyse  and  Doddridge  he  loves  and  esteems; 
but  Taylor,  whom  he  renounces,  I  think,  has  got  the  ascendancy  and 
greatest  hold  of  his  reasoning  powers.     And  yet  his  notions  on  Original 

Sin    are    neither   Locke's   nor   Taylor's,    but   Dr.  [Edwards's  ?] 

whose  treatise  on  that  subject  i3  unpublished." 

Through  the  mist  of  an  obsolete  terminology,  I  seem  to 
recognize  here  a  rational  attempt  to  free  himself  from  the 
heavy  fetters  of  Calvinism,  in  which  the  New  England  mind 
lay  so  sadly  imprisoned  for  two  centuries.  When  I  was  in 
Harvard  College  (1854),  there  came  over  from  Shropshire  a 
nephew  of  Bishop  Heber,  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  uncle  of  the 
more  recent  novelist,  Mary  Cholmondeley,  who  stepped  out  to 
Cambridge  to  see  a  few  of  us,  and  who  had  before  visited 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  at  Concord.  When  Emerson  had 
introduced  me  to  him,  as  we  were  walking  towards  the  Walden 
woods,  and  the  English  theologist  was  returning  from  his 
solitary  walk  therein,  Emerson  went  on  to  describe  him  to  me. 
'•He  is  better  acquainted  with  thivgs  than  most  travelling 
Englishmen  ;  they  are  a  singularly  verdant  race.  The  English- 
man who  stays  at  home,  and  attends  to  what  he  knows,  is  one 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind  ;  but  their  travellers  are  most  unob- 
servant and  self-complacent.  Cholmondeley  told  me  that  he 
went  to  hear  a  Mr.  Parker  in  Boston,  —  thought  him  able,  but 
was  shocked  at  some  of  his  doctrines.  He  then  began  talking 
to  me  [Emerson]  about  Original  Sin,  and  such  things;  but  I 
said,  '  I  see  you  are  speaking  of  something  which  had  a  mean- 
ing once,  and  the  world  got  good  from  it,  but  which  is  now 
grown  obsolete.  Those  words  formerly  stood  for  something, 
—  but  not  now.'"  We  must  say  the  same,  I  think,  of  Dr. 
Langdon's  theory  of  death  and  salvation,  as  interpreted  by 
Dr.  Stiles.  The  latter  looked  on  himself  as  "  Evangelical,"  but 
had  doubts  about  his  Portsmouth  preceder  in  the  First  Church 
pulpit.  In  another  part  of  the  diary,  speaking  of  his  congre- 
gation at  Portsmouth  (whence  he  was  taken  in  1778  to  preside 
over  Yale  College,  thereby  putting  Dr.  Dwight's  nose  out  of 
joint,  as  the  ungodly  said),  Dr.  Stiles  observed  :  — 

"The  more  polite  part  were  ambitious  of  having  a  learned  sensible 
man  ;  the  middling  and  lower  people  were  for  an  Evangelical  preacher, 
whether  learnerl  or  not,  —  they  had  not  found  ihese  united  in  one  man. 
The  Evaugelical  preacher  they  found  in  me,  and  were  so  united  that 
the  higher  and  more  fashionable  part  acquiesced  ;  though  themselves 
could  have  wished  one  to  have  preached  more  in  the  air  of  St.  James 
or  Paris ;  and  yet  I  am  told  it  is  their  hearty  desire  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  flock.  They  all  say  that  they  shall  never  be  bo  united 
again." 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Langdon  had  pleased  this  Portsmouth 
parish  equally  well,  and  that  he  had  "  the  air  of  St.  James 
[meaning  the  palace  and  not  the  Apostle]  or  Paris"  rather 
more  than  Dr.  Stiles.  The  latter  expressed  surprise,  July  28, 
1777,  that  "  Dr.  Langdon  understands  all  the  Apocalypse  "  ; 
in  evidence  of  which  the  good  old  man  at  Hampton  Falls  in 
1791  published,  through  his  friend  Isaiah  Thomas  at  Worcester, 

"  Observations  on  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  John.  Which 
comprehend  the  most  approved  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Mede, 
Mr.  Lowman,  Bishop  Newton,  and  other  noted  Writers  on  this  Book  ; 
and  cast  much  additional  Light  on  the  more  obscure  Prophecies ; 
especially  those  which  point  out  the  Time  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  op 
Antichrist." 

This  work  (337  pages)  was  in  part  delivered  as  sermons  to 
his  seventy  families  at  Hampton  Falls,  sometimes  standing  in 
the  broad  aisle,  when  a  recently  broken  leg  kept  him  from 
mounting  the  stairs  to  the  tall  pulpit  under  the  sounding-board, 
which  I  well  remember.     Dr.  Langdon's  Antichrist  was  the 
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Roman  Church,  which,  in  the  6torm  of  the  French  Revolution, 
seemed  to  be  falling  like  the  mystical  Babylon  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.    He  thus  sets  forth  his  view  :  — 

"  The  capital  of  the  empire  of  Antichrist  is  repeatedly  called  Babylon 
in  the  Revelation.  The  name  is  figurative  »nd  mystical  :  Rome  is  the 
city  renlly  meant.  .  .  .  "We  are  plainly  informed  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  what  kings  are  to  be  employed  in  destroying  the  great  harlot, 
the  city  and  Church  of  Rome  :  the  very  kings  who  at  first  agreed  in  one 
creed,  and  gave  their  power  to  the  Beast.  These  kings  will  at  length 
entirely  change  their  minds,  and  become  the  most  zealous  enemies  to 
that  ecclesiastical  empire  which  they  themselves  had  established.  They 
will  find  out  that  Rome  has  caused  insurrections  against  them,  and 
fomented  rebellions  and  seditions;  and  that  the  religion  they  have  pro- 
moted has  drained  away  their  wealth,  encouraged  aud  multiplied  drones 
in  society,  and  impoverished  and  diminished  their  subjects.  In  the 
execution  of  vengeance,  the  river  of  wealth  which  was  continuallv  flow- 
in"  through  Rome  and  the  Church  will  be  dried  up.  Vast  revenues 
which  the  popes  formerly  received  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
Protestaut  Reformation.  Moreover,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  is  no 
longer  mired  with  the  civil  polity  of  the  kingdoms,  her  sources  of 
strength  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  cut  off,  aod  the  way  prepared  for  her 
utter  ruin.  Likewise, the  dissolution  of  the  numerous  orders  of  ecclesi- 
astics in  the  several  kingdoms,  which  have  been  the  gates  and  bars  of 
Rume,  will  leave  her  exposed  to  a  sudden  assault,  which  may  at  once 
bring  down  all  her  power.  Of  this  we  have  already  seen  some  ap- 
proaches, in  the  total  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the 
methods  taken  in  several  Roman  Catholic  kingdoms  for  the  abolition  of 
convents.  The  banishment  of  the  Jesuits,  .  .  .  with  the  suppression 
of  convents,  mav  naturally  be  considered  among  the  things  signified 
by  the  Sixth  Vial.  .  .  .  The  Bishops  of  Rome  had  obtained  a  grant 
of  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  the  western  churches, 
a.d.  379,  and  immediately  began  to  exercise  it.  Of  this  jurisdiction 
the  illustrious  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  produced  abundant  proof,  in  his 
observations  of  the  power  of  the  eleventh  horn  of  Daniel's  fourth 
Beast." 

Neither  Newton  nor  Langdon,  if  now  living,  would  expound 
Daniel  or  Revelations;  these  two  books  being  no  longer 
regarded  by  scholars  as  prophecy,  but  as  history  mingled  with 
invective  and  fable.  Yet  a  century  ago  it  would  have  been 
sad  heresy  to  intimate  that  any  of  the  alleged  canonical  books 
of  the  Bible  were  to  be  read  exactly  like  other  books ;  and 
prediction  by  divine  order  has  ceased  to  interest  minds  of  the 
rank  of  Langdon's  or  Newton's.  When,  therefore,  Quincy 
spoke  of  Dr.  Langdon  as  "  credulous  and  visionary,"  he  probably 
had  in  mind  such  writings  as  the  above.  But  how  few  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Dr.  Langdon  rose  above  the  religious  tradi- 
tions in  which  they  had  been  educated!  It  appears  that 
Langdon  had  been  computing  and  astrologizing  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Vials  and  Horns  and  Beasts  in  the  Apocalypse  for 
half  a  century  when  he  published  this  book,  and  had  announced 
to  his  friends  that  nothing  "  directly  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  Antichrist's  empire  might  be  expected  until  about  the  year 
1760."  Then  it  came;  the  Jesuits  lost  control  and  were 
banished,  — next  came  the  American  Revolution  ;  aud  now,  in 
1791,  the  outlook  is  dark  for  Antichrist :  — 

"The  world  is  roused  to  a  sense  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  by  the 
spirit  of  America.  France  is  searching  the  foundations  of  despotism, 
and  establishing  on  its  ruins  the  freedom  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  God 
has  giveu  them  a  king  to  be  the  restorer  of  liberty,  and  a  second  Wash- 
ington to  command  their  national  troops.  May  we  not  look  for  events 
more  and  more  remarkable,  until  all  the  nations  of  Europe  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  assert  the  rights  of  nations  and 
of  conscience  ?  " 


that  he  kept  so  youthful  an  outlook  on  the  world,  after  all  his 
experiences.  What  Dr.  Stiles  reported  in  1777,  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Langdon's  peculiar  opinions,  was  confirmed  by  Langdon 
himself  in  1794,  when  he  printed  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
his  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Hopkins'  System  of  Doctrines."  This 
was  perhaps  his  last  publication,  and  in  style  it  is  one  of  the 
best, —  using  now  and  then  that  mild  wit  which  he  had  for 
purposes  of  gentle  satire.  As  is  well  known,  though  few  now 
trouble  themselves  about  Dr.  Hopkins  and  his  Hopkins- 
ians,  they  laid  great  6tress  on  "disinterested  benevolence," 
which  phrase  gives  point  to  this  passage  in  Dr.  Langdon's 
"  Remarks" :  — 

"That  I  may  not  be  thought  deficient  in  the  great  duty  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence,  I  will  leave  Dr.  Hopkins  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  happiness  in  the  prospect  of  that  millennium  which  he  has  so  par- 
ticularly described.  That  there  will  be  a  millennium  I  cannot  doubt. 
But  that  all  wicked  men  will  first  of  all  be  destroyed  by  wars,  pestilence, 
earthquakes,  famine,  etc.,  and  none  but  good  Christians  remain,  who 
will  propagate  their  own  faith  from  generation  to  generation,  until  Gog 
and  Magog  arise,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Yet,  since  he  is  so  very  con- 
fident that  such  a  happy  state  is  drawing  nigh,  as  to  write  a  dedication 
of  his  work  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  world  in  that  glorious  Era,  I  will 
say  nothing  to  prevent  its  reaching  to  their  time." 

John  Eliot,  in  his  youthful  attack  on  the  new  President  of 
his  College,  in  1774,  scoffs  a  little  at  Dr.  Langdon's  exposition  of 
Romans.  It  is  clear  that  the  worthy  pastor  had  a  theory  about 
Paul  and  the  two  long  Epistles  ascribed  to  him, —  Romans  and 
Hebrews.  He  told  Dr.  Stiles  that  they  were  very  clear  to  him  ; 
and  in  this  final  essay  in  rebuke  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  he  says :  — 

"  I  was  very  unwilling  to  find  any  fault,  and  hoped  to  see  everything 
written  with  clearness,  and  according  to  the  limplicity  of  the  Gospel. 
But  my  hope  has  been  greatly  disappointed.  I  see  all  the  eubtilties  of 
artful  reasoning  made  use  of,  instead  of  a  plain  manifestation  of  the 
truth.  If  the  Apostles  had  gone  through  the  world  preaching  in  the 
same  manner,  few  would  have  understood  them,  and  they  must  have 
taken  very  particular  pains  with  every  new  convert,  to  acquaint  him  fully 
with  their  meaning,  and  teach  him  all  the  refinements  of  their  system. 
But  they  were  content  with  plain  reasoning  from  facts,  addressing 
themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  What  they  taught  was 
always  important,  never  designed  to  amuse  with  useless  speculations  or 
curious  questions,  but  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  and  bring  men 
into  subjection  to  Christ's  government.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  designedly 
given  Christians  a  concise  system  of  those  evangelical  doctrines  which 
the  Apostles  preached  everywhere,  in  two  excellent  Epistles  of  Paul,  to 
the  Romans  and  to  the  Hebrews." 

Dr.  Langdon  continued  to  preach  until  within  a  few  weeks 
of  his  death,  which  preceded  that  of  Washington  by  little 
more  than  two  years,  though  he  was  nine  years  older  than  the 
General.  His  friend  Dr.  Stiles,  though  four  years  younger 
than  Dr.  Langdon,  died  in  1795,  two  years  earlier.  They  had 
been  good  friends  for  many  years,  and  it  was  with  Dr.  Lang- 
don's entire  good  will  that  Dr.  Stiles  succeeded  him  for  a  year 
or  two  in  the  great  Portsmouth  parish,  which  both  of  them 
left  to  become  college  presidents.  Dr.  Langdon  retained  his 
interest  in  the  Portsmouth  house  till  death,1  and  it  passed, 
in  consequence  of  his  daughter's  marriage  with  Dr.  John 
Goddard,  into  the  possession  of  that  gentleman.  At  his 
death  or  earlier  it  went  to  his  daughter,  the  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Langdon,  whose  married  name  was  Pickering,  and 
it  is  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Pickering  Harris,  who  now 
owns  and  occupies  it.      No    portrait    of   President  Langdon 


This   was  a  generous  anticipation,  6hared   by  Coleridge    and  '  By  his  will  it  appears  that  Dr.  Langdon  had  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  this 

Wordsworth,  and  thousands  of  the  best  men  of  the  eighteenth  llouse  t0  l,i»  son   Richard-  then  °*  Portsmouth;  but  he  afterward  removed   to 

r>ov,f„,.„.    „.,J  U  •      i     aU  j-i     c  a  ij    j       .  »  j-    •    •,  North  Carolina,  and  the  house  pasted  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Goddard,  who  left  it  to 

century  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  old  doctor  of  divinity  lier  (inughteri  Mrs.  Pickering. 
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hits  yet  been  found  ;  and  yet,  like  his  distinguished  neigh- 
bor in  Hampton  Falls,  Colonel,  Judge,  Speaker,  and  Presi- 
dent Weare,  he  was  not  too  modest  to  sit  for  his  picture.3  He 
died  November  27,  17'J7,  leaving  a  small  but  very  learned 
library  to  "the  Church  at  Hampton  Falls  for  the  Use  of  the 
Ministry."  Some  thirty  or  forty  volumes  out  of  more  than  a 
hundred  still  remain  there,  and  have  a  special  case  in  the 
Town  Library.  A  few  of  them,  purchased  through  my  me- 
diation by  Theodore  Parker,  are  now  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library ;  others  are  scattered  among  the  descendants  of  his 
successors  in  the  pulpit  or  of  his  parishioners. 

The  College  presidency  of  Langdon,  though  a  conspicuous 
episode  in  his  active  life  of  seventy-four  }-ears,  was  but  an 
episode ;  laborious  and  painful  in  its  conditions,  but  more 
honorable  to  him  than  to  those  who  caused  his  election  and 
his  retirement.  He  was  installed  by  a  kind  of  subterfuge  on 
the  part  of  the  Fellows,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting  the  new 
mandamus  Councillors  and  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Province  as  Overseers,  or  allowing  the  question  of  their  right 
to  be  raised.  It  was  feared  or  known  that  they  would  oppose, 
and  so  the  clerical  Overseers  waived  their  right  to  be  present 
at  the  instalment.  We  owe  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  the 
invaluable  diary  of  Dr.  Stiles,  which  says  (1774),  — 

"  October  28,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  the  Overseers  voted  to  leave 
the  instalment  to  the  Fellows,  who  installed  Dr.  Langdon  without  the 
presence  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council  ;  and  thus 
avoided  determining  the  question  whether  the  new  Councillors  were 
Overseers." 

From  the  same  diary  we  learn  the  value  of  the  College 
funds  and  the  salaries  of  the  President  and  professors.  All 
the  funds  in  1774,  including  the  Hollis  funds,  gave  an  income 
if  £900  ;  the  General  Court  gave  £450  yearly,  and  the  fees, 
;tc.  brought  up  the  income  to  £1,500  in  Lawful  money, — 
to,000.  The  President  had  from  the  Province  grant,  £200, 
md  expected  £240  in  fees ;  but  Dr.  Langdon  never  received 
■o  much.  Two  professors  cot  £150  each;  the  other,  £200; 
;he  four  tutors  £100  each,  and  the  malcontent  librarian  £50. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Dr.  Langdon's  yearly  salary  averaged  £150 
n  silver  ;  but  he  had  property  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
lomparatively  independent,  —  which  makes  the  account  by 
fohn  Eliot,  soon  to  be  quoted,  seem  improbable  in  several 
)oints.  But  few  public  exercises  occurred  during  his  six  years' 
residency,  owing  to  the  disturbed  times;  but  of  two  exhibi- 
ions,  1779  and  1780,  we  have  accounts.     Dr.  Stiles  writes: 

June  18,  1779.  "A  new  aDd  very  public  examination  of  candidates 
or  the  degree  of  A.B.  was  celebrated  at  Harvard  College,  —  at  least 
Examination  was  attended  in  an  uncommon  manner.  The  Corporation 
nd  Overseers  were  present  on  the  occasion.  In  the  afternoon  there 
ras  a  procession  to  the  Meeting-house,  when  President  Langdon  began 
?ith  prayer,  and  then  delivered  a  Latin  Oration.  There  followed  a 
alutatory  Oration,  a  forensic  Dispute,  syllogistic  Disputes  in  Latin  on 
wo  questions ;  an  Hebrew  Oration,  a  Dialogue,  an  Anthem.  These 
rere  all  the  academic  exercises  of  Commencement,  except  conferring 

a  Mr.  Paul  H.  Langdon,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  writes  me  that  there  was  a  por- 
rait  of  his  great-grandfather  the  Doctor;  that  it  was  taken  to  Worcester  and 
<ot  into  the  "Library  or  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Worcester,"  but  that 
i  moving  into  a  new  building  it  was  lost,  or  fell  into  the  possession  of  some  one 
mknown.  He  adds:  "Mr.  D.  S.  Messenger  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  that 
ibrary.  and  informed  me  that  he  had  made  diligent  effort  to  find  the  portrait, 
lis  son-in-law,  James  Greene,  a  lawyer  of  worceiter,  or  some  member  of  his 
imily  may  be  able  to  give  information  about  it.  It  may  possibly  have  been 
jund  since  Mr.  Messenger's  death."  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  portrait 
>ay  have  been  sent  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Bos/on, 
f  which  Dr.  Langdon  was  an  original  charter  member,  for  there  has  never  been 
society  of  that  name  at  Worcester.  Should  any  of  my  readers  know  any  por- 
•ait,  even  a  small  silhouette,  of  Dr.  Langdon,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  I  will 
iank  him  to  communicate  with  me  at  Concord,  Massachusetts.  —  F.  B.  S. 


degrees  upon  the  candidates.  Yet  the  Corporation,  with  consent  of  the 
Overseers,  conferred  the  doctorate  of  Laws  upon  Major  General  Gates, 
and  the  French  consul  residing  at  Boston." 

This  was  three  years  after  the  same  degree  was  given  to 
Washington.  The  diploma  conferring  that  honor  was  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Langdon,  and  stands  on  the  records  of  the 
Corporation  in  his  bold  and  legible  script.  It  recited  in 
picturesque  Latin  Washington's  public  career  up  to  April, 
1776,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "Imperator  prseclarus,  cujus 
scientia  et  amor  patriae  undique  patent";  who  bad  been 
chosen  to  that  "Consessus  Americanus  celeberrimus"  by  his 
fellow-citizens;  " deinde,  postulante  patria,  sedem  in  Virginia 
amoenissimam  et  res  proprias  perlubenter  reliquit,  ut  per 
omnes  castrorum  labores  et  pericula,  nulla  mercede  accepta, 
Nov-Angliam  ab  armis  Britannorum,  iniquis  et  crudelibus, 
liberaret,  et  Colonias  ceteras  tueretur." 

Then,  after  briefly  relating  his  rescue  of  Boston  from  the 
"  naves  et  copias  bostium,"  the  diploma  goes  on  to  coufer  the 
grade  J.U.D.,  commonly  abbreviated  now  LL.D.,  thus  :  — 

'•'  Rciatis  igitur,  quod  nos  Prases  et  Socii  Collegii  Harvardini  in 
Cantabrigia  Nov-Anglorum  (consentientibus  honorandis  admodum  et 
reverendis  Academic  nostra  Inspectoribus)  Dominum  supradictnm, 
Bummo  honore  dignum,  Georgium  Washington,  Doctorem  Utriusque 

Juris,  turn  Naturse  et  Gentium,  turn  Uivilis,  statuimus  et  creavimus, 
eique  simul  dedimus  et  concessimus  omnia  jura,  privilegia  et  honores  ad 
istuin  gradum  pertiuentia." 

The  only  criticism  I  would  make  on  the  Latinity  of  this 
document  is  that  an  occasional  use  of  "atque"  and  its  abbre- 
viation "ac"  would  relieve  the  uniformity  of  the  dozen  "ets" 
in  it. 

In  September,  1779,  Dr.  Langdon  had  a  shaping  hand  in 
those  articles  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Constitution  that  re- 
late to  Harvard  College ;  which  in  this  formal  document  is 
styled  "  the  University  at  Cambridge,"  varying  from  the  form 
used  in  honoring  Washington.  The  provisions  relating  to  the 
University  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  sagacious 
and  useful,  —  qualities  that  mark  the  work  of  Langdon  when- 
ever he  touched  on  public  affairs  and  left  his  clerical  chi- 
meras and  predictions.  Clarendon's  objurgation  against  the 
English  clergy  —  "who  know  the  least  and  take  the  worst 
measure  of  human  affairs,  of  all  mankind  that  can  write  and 
read  "  —  could  never  apply  to  this  wise  cleric. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  shortly  before  his  resignation,  the 
College  gave  a  May  Exhibition,  of  which  I  find  on  the 
records  this  programme,  with  notes  of  identification  added 
by  me ;  — 

"  Latin  salutatory,  by  David  Leonard  Barnes ; 

Forensic  Dispute  on  Emigration,  by  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng  of  New- 
buryport,  and  George  Henry  Hall. 

An  English  Dialogue  by  Nehemiah  Mason,  Arnold  Welles  and 
Samuel  Williams. 

A  Hebrew  Oration,  by  Isaac  Reed. 

A  Greek  Dialogue  by  Bezaleel  Howard  and  Elijah  Paine,  (of 
Vermont). 

A  Forensic  Dispute  on  Toleration,  by  Joseph  Prince,  T.  W.  Russell 
and  Jacob  White. 

An  Original  Composition  (English)  by  Peter  French. 

A  Poetic  Composition  on  the  Progress  of  Literature,  by  Samuel 
Dexter  of  Boston,  afterward  Secretary  of  War,  etc.  under  Madison. 

A  Latin  Dialogue,  by  John  Davis  of  Plymouth,  afterward  Judge  and 
President  of  the  Historical  Society,  —  and  Abiel  Hey  wood  of  Concord, 
—  afterward  town  physician  and  town  clerk  there  for  many  years. 

A  Latin  Ode,  by  William  Croswell. 

Some  Astronomical  Calculations,  by  a  student  not  named." 
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I  also  find  that  some  theses  were  proposed  (probably  by 
the  President)  which  the  Faculty  unanimously  disclaimed, 
in  the  following  summer.  This  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  insubordination  now  to  be  recounted. 

The  most  minute  statement  concerning  President  Langdon's 
resignation  that  I  have  seen  in  print  is  found  in  a  letter  of 
September  11,  1780,  from  the  same  John  Eliot,  —  by  this 
time  a  settled  minister  in  his  father's  Boston  church  and  an 
Overseer  of  the  College.  It  is  fuller  than  the  account  given 
by  Quincy,  though  the  latter  does  more  justice  to  Dr.  Lang- 
don's  letter,  and  this  is  its  substance,  —  the  date  being  two 
days  before  the  Overseers  and  Corporation  accepted  the 
resignation :  — 

"  I  shall  be  very  particular  in  informing  you  of  every  circumstance 
[to  Dr.  Belknap  at  Dover],  for  I  know  you  to  be  a  very  particular 
man,  and  that  you  are  accurate  in  collecting  things  in  order  to  form  an 
opinion,  aud  as  accurate  in  your  judgment  when  all  circumstances  are 
before  you.  The  President  has  long  been  growing  unpopular,  more 
especially  among  the  students  of  the  College.  So  disgusting  hath  he 
beeu  in  his  whole  deportment,  that  they  would  have  held  him  in  detesta- 
tion, if  this  sensation  had  not  been  absorbed  in  mere  t'uorough  contempt. 
Yet,  after  all  which  can  be  said,  all  his  foibles  did  not  amount  to  a 
vice  when  completely  converged  into  one  point  of  view ;  much  less  un- 
worthy doth  he  appear  when  these  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
blended  with  his  good  qualities.  As  to  the  total  disqualification  for  the 
office  he  sustained,  I  always  had  the  same  opinion  which  I  hold  now, 
that  he  was  no  ways  proper  to  appear  iu  the  station ;  and  that  no  man 
who  wished  well  to  him  or  to  the  interest  of  Harvard  College  would, 
with  the  same  opinion  as  mine  own,  not  rather  have  seen  him  else- 
wheres. 

[This  amounts  to  saying  that  John  Eliot,  at  the  sapient  age  of  twenty, 
had  formed  an  opinion  which  he  continued  to  hold  at  six-aud-twenty ; 
and  that  if  others  held  the  same  opinion,  they  would  think  as  John 
Eliot  did,  —  which  resembles  an  identical  equation].  "  Sed  sic  visum 
est  superis, —  at  least  to  the  Corporation,  who  were  the  immediate 
electors. 

"  His  resignation  was  as  surprising  to  me  as  it  was  to  any  person  the 
furthest  distant  from  the  College.  It  happened,  it  seems,  iu  this  mau- 
ner.  The  scholars  unanimously  formed  a  petition,  which  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  Corporation,  begging  them  to  remove  the  President. 
What  the  articles  were  can  be  known  but  imperfectly,  as  they  came  to 
a  determination  to  conceal  the  contents.  Among  other  things,  tho',  I 
hear  that  his  unbecoming  way  of  addressing  the  Deity  was  one.  There 
was  a  committee  chosen  to  acquaint  the  President  with  the  petition, 
who  addressed  him  in  these  words:  'As  a  man  of  genius  and  knowledge 
we  respect  you ;  as  a  man  of  piety  and  virtue  we  venerate  you ;  as  a 
President  we  despise  you.' " 

This  does  not   seem  a  very  probable  account,  and   is  not 
sonfirmed  by  President  Quincy,  who  seems  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  charges  made  by  the  three  upper 
classes   with  the  connivance  of   Librarian  Winthrop.     They 
were  "  impiety,  heterodoxy,  unfitness  for  the  office  of  preacher 
)f  the  Christian  religion,  and  still  more  for  that  of  President." 
If  the  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  to  the  number  of 
linety,  are  allowed  to  be  better  judges  of  piety,  orthodoxy, 
md  fitness  to  preach  than  the  thousands  of  grave  men  and 
vomen  to  whom  Dr.  Langdon  bad  been  preaching  for  a  whole 
generation,  and  the  thousand  or  more  to  whom  lie  preached 
iicceptably  for  seventeen  years  longer,  —  which  does  not  look 
easonable  at  first  thought,  —  then    these  charges  might   be 
aid  to  have  some  foundation.     Mr.  Quincy  says,  however: 
1  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  any  one  of  these 
liarges  except  the  last,  —  of  which  the  spirit  in  which  this 
nsolence  was  received  may  be  considered  an  evidence."     It 
aight  be  an  indication,  but  hardly  evidence,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood in  law.     No   other  evidence   appears,  except   what 
Ir.  Quincy  terms  "a  combination  of  students,  to  whom  he 


had  become  obnoxious,  and  whose  dissatisfaction  was  counte- 
nanced, if  not  excited,  by  men  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution."  He  adds  that  Dr.  Langdon  was 
ignorant  of  his  unpopularity;  which,  in  a  man  so  sensitive,  is 
very  good  evidence  that  it  was  no  more  than  one  of  those  tem- 
porary gusts  of  feeling  from  which  President  Quincy  himself 
suffered  while  in  office.  But  let  us  hear  the  impartial  and 
compassionate  young  Christian  Endeavorer  further,  —  I  mean 
John  Eliot,  set.  26 :  — 

"  Dr.  Langdon  now  added  another  to  his  many  imprudences.  He 
declared  to  the  scholars  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  incapacity  for  the 
office,  imputing  it  to  the  weak  state  of  his  nerves,  aud  gave  them  a 
promise  that  he  would  resign.  He  prepared  his  resignation  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  at  their  meeting  last  Thursday. 
[This  would  be  September  7,  if  Eliot's  letter  is  correctly  dated ;  but 
iu  fact  it  was  received  by  the  Corporation  September  1  and  accepted 

September  13,  —  sis  years,  lacking  a  month,  since  the  Corporation  in- 
stalled him  without  the  presence  of  the  Overseers,  in  order  to  avoid 
recognizing  the  Royal   Councillors  as  Overseers.] 

"The  forthputting,  officious  gentleman,  Dr.  Gordon  [the  historian 
of  our  Revolution,  then  preaching  at  Roxbury,  and  an  Overseer], 
now  suffered  his  zeal  to  boil  over,  and  persuaded  the  President  (ut 
credo)  that  he  might  still  remain  in  office,  and  that  he  would  be  his  ad- 
vocate at  the  Board  of  Overseers.  At  the  meeting  Mr.  Bowdoin  read 
the  resignation.  It  was  well  drawn  tip.  Nothing  was  said  of  the  un- 
easiness with  the  students.  One  would  suppose  the  whole  originated 
with  himself.  He  said  the  place  was  disagreeable  to  him  ;  that  he 
found  himself  so  debilitated  by  nervous  disorders  that  he  could  not  go 
through  with  his  course  of  duty.  '  My  menory  fails,'  said  he,  'my 
taste  for  academical  studies  decreases;  my  fondness  for  shew  and  pub- 
lic notice  is  lost ;  and  I  wish  heartily  to  retire.'  [I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  letter  does  not  warrant  this  construction.]  He 
then  described  very  pathetically  the  disadvantageous  circumstauces  of 
his  coming  to  Cambridge,  and  the  many  looses  and  troubles  he  had  met 
with  during  his  continuance  there;  requesting  that  he  might  live  in  the 
provincial  mansion  house,  etc." 

He  really  only  asked  that  his  family  might  remain  there  till 
his  house  in  Portsmouth  was  ready ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  lived  there  a  day  after  September  13.  Early  in 
October,  the  General  Court  being  in  session,  he  presented  a 
schedule  of  his  legal  salary  for  five  years,  ten  months,  and 
thirty  days,  at  £200  in  specie  per  annum,  and  amounting 
to  £11821 3s.  6i. — of  which  he  had  received  the  equivalent  of 
only  £685  7s.  lid.  This  left  a  balance  due  him  of  £497  5s.  Id. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  voted  him  £497  10».  at  once ;  and 
a  warrant  for  that  sum  was  drawn  up  on  October  3,  twenty 
days  after  his  resignation  took  effect,  and  put  in  Dr.  Langdon's 
hands.  This  original  warrant  may  be  seen  in  the  Secretary's 
archives  at  the  State  House,  where  I  recently  examined  it. 
It  gives  him  the  sum  named  (about  S1656),  "  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
President,  and  to  enable  him  to  remove  his  family  and  effects." 
Mr.  Quincy  say.s  that  the  Overseers  "  acknowledged  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  requests,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  salary 
and  emoluments  for  his  support,  and  engaged  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  legislature  to  obtain  a  grant  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  deficiencies."  Probably  they  did  so,  though  no 
record  of  this  appears  on  the  files  of  the  General  Court,  where 

Dr.  Langdon's  petitions  and  the  votes  of  the  two  houses  are 
recorded. 

John  Eliot  went  on  in  his  sympathetic  account  thus  :  — 

"  Dr.  Langdon  is  really  an  object  of  pity.  Even  the  scholars  who 
have  been  60  active  in  his  dismission  think  so.  They  attested  to  his 
good  character  in  a  unanimous  vote  presented  to  the  Overseers,  wherein 
they  mentioned  him  as  a  man  of  learnings  and  most  excellent  character, 
rendered  him  many  thanks  for  his  past  services,  and  expressed  the  most 
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earnest  desire  that  the  remainder  of  bis  days  may  be  comfortable  and 
happy.  This  vote  is  also  accompanied  with  a  subscription  for  some- 
thin"  by  way  of  present.  I  believe  that  many  thousand  dollars  will  be 
subscribed  for  him,  if  Gordon  don't  spoil  ibe  whole  by  his  impertinence 
and  nonsensical  reveries.  He  blazed  away  at  the  meeting ;  insisted 
upon  it  that  this  whole  proceeding  arose  from  the  mere  malice  of  one  of 
t!ie  governors  of  the  College  (Mr.  Wiuthrop  the  librarian),  who  had 
the  impudence  to  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  to  their  heads  that  he  bad 
Ion"  sought  an  opportunity  to  revenge  an  affront  offered  to  him  by  the 
President  some  years  since,  and  now  that  he  was  gratified." 

Tantmne  animis  celestibus  irce?  I  apprehend  this  is  the  only 
instance,  in  the  long  6tory  of  Dr.  Langdon's  life,  when  he 
"offered  an  affront"  to  anybody.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere 
politeness  and,  as  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  showed,  of  ad- 
mirable Christian  forgiveness;  taking,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
gentleman,  the  whole  burden  of  his  withdrawal  upon  himself, 
but  as  little  likely  to  accept  a  present  from  the  insurgents  who 
had  insulted  him  as  President  Quincy  himself.  As  for  this 
alleged  subscription  of  "  many  thousand  dollars,"  it  is  nowhere 
heard  of  except  in  this  Eliot  letter,  so  full  of  guesses  and 
predictions.  Dr.  Langdon's  statement  to  the  General  Court 
shows  that,  in  May  preceding,  $5,000  in  paper  only  meant  in 
silver  $150,  and  would  hardly  pay  his  support  for  two  months, 
as  prices  then  were.  Moreover,  the  students  were  themselves 
so  poor  that  they  asked  to  be  excused  from  Commencement 
exercises  because  they  could  not  afford  the  cost ;  so  that  we 
may  suppose  this  lordly  subscription  existed  mainly  in  the 
warm  imagination  of  Eliot.  Considering  how  he  had  been 
treated,  and  was  to  be  still  further,  by  those  who  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  him  his  salary,  Dr.  Langdon  must  have  felt 
as  did  that  minister  who,  taking  up  a  collection  and  getting 
nothing  but  three  buttons  and  a  counterfeit  bill,  raised  his 
hands  to  Heaven  from  his  inverted  hat.  and  said,  "  I  thank 
Thee,  0  Lord,  that  I  have  got  my  hat  back  from  this  congre- 
gation."    Eliot  goes  on  :  — 

Dr.  Gordon  "moved  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into,  the  students 
should  be  severely  censured,  and  the  whole  scene  of  iniquity  should  be 
unfolded.  Fiat  just  ilia,  mat  ctzlum,  he  repeated,  and  seemed  in  a  pet, 
as  if  the  rest  of  us  were  a  party  joined  together  to  destroy  the  Presi- 
dent. We  felt  us  much  as  he  could  be  sensible  of,  but  judged  very  dif- 
ferently from  him  about  the  whole  affair.  We  see  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  his  leaving  Cambridge,  which  the  Doctor  himself  could  not 
deny;  notwithstanding  him,  aim  to  do  something.  We  thought  it  best 
he  should  depart  as  privately  as  possible,  that  the  circumstances  might 
not  be  too  much  the  subject  of  speculation,  but  that  things  might  ap- 
pear as  if  all  things  came  and  were  determined  by  himself.  We  knew 
that  a  little  matter  would  cause  the  subscription  paper  to  flag,  and  that 
any  measures  to  censure  the  students  would  provoke  them  to  with- 
draw their  generosity." 

Messieurs  the  students  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  in  con- 
trol of  the  College  in  this  strange  affair,  —  far  more  so  than 
when,  in  1776,  they  revolted  in  a  body,  at  the  leading  of  Asa 
Dunbar,  grandfather  of  Henry  Thoreau,  rather  than  put  up 

I  with  bad  butter  at  their  Commons.  Finally,  says  Eliot,  their 
submissive  Overseer:  "For  mine  own  part,  I  wish  that  they 
had  first  accepted  the  resignation  ;  but  the  Overseers  saw  fit 
to  appoint  a  committee,  for  the  mere  formality  of  a  consulta- 

i  tion  with  him,  and  they  are  to  report  next  Thursday"  (Sep- 
tember 14).  When  that  day  came,  the  Corporation  had 
accepted  the  resignation,  which  Dr.  Langdon  had  probably 
never  thought  of  withdrawing,  and  he  soon  left  Cambridge, 
allowing  the  shabby  Overseers  and  Corporation  to  make  their 
own  disposal  of  the  publicity  of  their  conduct,  and  the  "  gener- 
osity" of  the  impudent  students  and  envious  Faculty.  They 
seem  to  have  carried  out  the  Eliot  idea  of  secrecy ;  for  they 


never  published  Dr.  Langdon's  letter,  and  almost  no  mention 
of  the  matter  remains  on  the  files  of  the  College  correspondence, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover.  Mr.  Quincy  found  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Storer,  the  successor  of  Hancock  as  Treasurer  (October  20, 
1781),  in  which  that  member  of  the  Corporation  asserted  his 
opinion  that  if  Dr.  Langdon  had  asked  their  advice,  the  Cor- 
poration would  have  requested  him  "to  have  deferred  your 
intention  to  some  future  time."     And  Mr.  Quincy  adds  :  — 

"  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Langdon  became  subsequently  aware  that  the 
students  had  been  made  the  instruments  of  others,  possibly  of  men  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  that  the  feeling  of 
6elf-distrust,  which  led  to  his  resignation,  had  been  succeeded  by  feel- 
ings; of  a  very  different  character." 

For  "self-distrust"  I  should  here  read  "self-respect,"  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  feeling  ever  changed. 
When  Dr.  Langdon  found  that  his  warrant  on  the  State 
Treasurer,  Henry  Gardner,  for  about  $1,656  in  "  bills  of  the 
new  emission  "  could  not  be  paid  in  October,  1780,  because  Mr. 
Gardner  alleged  there  was  no  money  in  the  Treasuiy,  he  waited 
patiently  till  September  3,  1782,  when  upon  a  petition  from 
him  of  the  previous  summer  the  General  Court  referred  it  to  a 
Committee,  which  reported  in  the  Senate,  July  3,  1783,  that 
the  full  sum  of  £497  10s.  should  be  paid  in  silver.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  this.  Samuel  Adams,  the  old  and  stanch  friend  of 
Dr.  Langdon,  signed  the  resolve  as  President  of  the  Senate  in 
a  trembling  hand,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  House,  which  stin- 
gily non-concurred,  July  11,  1783.  Nothing  further  was  done 
until  March  22,  1784,  when  the  Senate  again  passed  a  resolve, 
again  signed  by  Adams  as  President,  by  Tristram  Dalton  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  by  John  Hancock  as  Governor,  that 
the  sum  of  £320  should  be  paid  to  Dr.  Langdon  in  specie,  "  on 
condition  of  his  returning  the  warrant  of  1780  for  £497  10s. 
to  the  Treasury."  Upon  this  the  Hampton  Falls  pastor,  in  a 
petition  dated  June  8,  1784,  again  addressed  the  repudiators 
of  Massachusetts  in  a  petition  thus:  — 

That  your  Petitioner  accepted  a  call  from  the  Honorable  Corporation 
and  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  to  the  office  of  President  of  that  Uni- 
versity, and  was  introduced  into  that  office  on  the  14th  day  of  October, 
1774:  that  in  the  full  prospect  of  the  horrors  of  war,  added  to  the  ordi- 
nary difficulties  and  labors  of  that  important  station,  he  nevertheless  was 
encouraged  to  encage  both  in  the  service  of  the  College  and  the  liberties 
of  his  Country,  by  a  persuasion  that  he  might  securely  rely  on  the 
public  honor  for  the  same  support  which  had  for  many  years  been 
granted  to  the  Presidents  of  that  literary  Society : 

That  when  he  found  both  his  body  and  mind  60  much  overborne 
with  extreme  burdens  and  fatigue  that  it  was  best  to  resign  his  office,  it 
appeared  that  his  expenses  had  very  much  exceeded  the  annual  grants  ; 
and  that  he  could  not  pay  the  sums  which  he  had  borrowed  to  defray 
his  necessary  expenses. 

That  your  petitioner  in  1780  presented  to  the  General  Court  then 
sitting,  a  true  state  of  the  arrearages  of  his  salary,  amounting  to  £497 
5s.  Id.  lawful  silver  money;  upon  which  the  General  Court  granted 
the  sum  of  £497  10*.  ;  for  which  he  received  a  warrant  to  be  paid  in 
bills  of  the  new  emission,  which  the  Court  then  estimated,  upon  the 
authority  of  Congress,  as  equal  to  silver.  That  your  petitioner  re- 
peatedly presented  the  said  warraut  to  the  Treasurer,  a3  long  as  there 
seemed  any  ground  of  hope  that  the  aforesaid  bills  might  obtain  a  cur- 
rency at  their  original  value ;  but  never  could  procure  payment,  — ■  the 
Treasury  not  being  supplied. 

That  ever  since  it  became  evident  that  the  said  emission  was 
greatly  depreciated,  your  petitioner  has  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  his 
just  arrearages  by  applying  to  the  General  Court  for  a  new  warrant  on 
the  Treasury;  that  the  Resolve  passed  in  the  last  Court,  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  granting  only  £320  specie,  in  lieu  of  £497  10s.  specie, 
(which  is  justly  due  according  to  the  rules  of  Honor  and  Equity,  as 
may  easily  appear  by  a  review  of  the  State  of  the  account  annexed  to 
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this  petition),  would  suggest  to  your  petitioner  very  painful  ideas,  it  lie 
did  not  persuade  himself  that  the  said  Resolve  was  fouuded  on  some 
misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  : 

That  your  petitioner  is  not  able  to  discover  any  reason  why  the 
full  sura  should  not  be  granted  in  specie,  together  with  the  interest  of 
what  has  been  so  long  due;  especially  as  he  himself  is  paying  interest 
for  money  which  the  defect  of  the  annual  grants  constrained  him  to 
borrow. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  earnestly  looks  up  to  this  August  Court, 

in  which  he  views  the  collected  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  most  respectable 

Common-wealth,  and  prays  that  your  Honors  would  rectify  the  mistake 

on  which  the  Resolve  of  last  March  in   this  case  is  evidently  founded, 

and  grant  him  the  balance  due  for  his  services  while  in  office,  with  the 

interest,  —  not  as  if  his  claim  had  been  only  in  bills,  at  a  depreciated 

value,  but  as  it  really  was  and  is  due  in  specie :   that,  after  the  peculiar 

j  labors  and  difficulties  he  endured  iu  his  public  station,  and  hearty  exer- 

I  tions  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  may  not  be  cut  off  from  that  sup- 

]  port  which  has  been   readily  granted  to  Presidents  of  that  Society  not 

exposed  to  the  same  hardships  and  dangers. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  etc. 

Sam'l  Langdon. 

This  plain  and  convincing  statement  was  referred,  June  14, 
1784,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Abraham  Fuller  of  the 
Senate  and  Thatcher  and  Mitchell  of  the  House,  who  examined 
the  matter  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Court,  and  found  the 
following  state  of  the  account:  — 

WHOLE    AMOUNT    OF    SUMS    RECEIVED    BY    PRESIDENT    LANGDON. 


1775,  Oct.  14, 

1777,  Feb.  20, 

1778,  Feb.  2, 

1778,  July  16, 

1779,  April  1, 
1779,  May  18, 

1779,  June  19, 

1780,  Feb.  1, 
1780,  May  11, 

1784,  March  23,  Grant, 


Paper,  Specie, 

£200,  £200. 

224,   5.  5.  224,    5.    5. 

200,  56,  19,    7. 

200,  45,  13,     3. 

123,  18  11,  4,     5. 

180,  13,  18,  10. 

696,   2,  48,  15,    7. 

£2000,  60,    4,     1. 

£5000,'  £102,    0,  10. 

(not  footed)  £763,    1,    5. 
£320. 


Received,  £1083,    2. 

The  whole  amount  of  his  salary  at  £200,  per  an.    1 182,  13,    6. 
Balance,  99,  11,     6. 

1784,  Oct.  27,     It  don't  appear  that  Doct. 

Langdon  has  ever  received  a  warrant  for  £320, 
agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  the  23rd  March,  1784, 
which  was  to  be  consideration  in  full  for  his 
service. 

(signed)     John  Deming, 
Thos.  Wallet, 

Committee. 

The  Committee  (Fuller,  Thatcher,  and  Mitchell)  reported  a 
lesolve  for  £320,  in  full  for  all  services  (on  condition  that 
)r.  Langdon  return  the  warrant  for  the  larger  sum,  issued 
)etober  3, 1780),  with  the  addition  of  the  balance  shown  above, 
f  £99, 11,  6,  to  bring  the  sum  in  specie  up  to  the  amount  due. 
t  passed  the  Senate,  November  8,  1784,  Adams  again  signing 
;,  was  sent  down  to  the  House,  and  again  the  House  stingily 
i  on-concurred.  Dr.  Langdon  had  declined  to  take  out  the 
^arrant  for  £320,  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1785,  he  thus 
•rote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  from  Hampton  Falls:  — 

S", — I  have  lately  discovered  an  error  inadvertently  committed 
y  me  in  that  State  of  my  account  which  accompanied  my  petition  to 
le  honored  Court  for  the  year  1782.      I  have  given  credit  for  £2,000 

1  Error,  see  below ;  it  should  be  £3000. 


received  February  1,  aud  again  for  £5,000  received  on  May  11,  (1780). 
Whereas  the  former  grant  was  2,000  and  the  latter  3,000,  the  whole 
sum  for  that  year  beinr:  but  £5,000  ;  go  that  there  is  an  error  of  £2,000 
against  myself,  which  may  easily  appear  by  the  record  of  the  said 
grauts.  But  yet  the  sums  carried  off  against  the  aforesaid  grants,  as 
reduced  to  silver,  iu  my  account  stand  right,  as  the  grants  really  were 
made  ;  so  that  the  only  error  lies  in  writing  5,000  instead  of  3,000. 
I  pray,  therefore,  that  you  would  convey  this  information  to  the  Court 
if  you  think  proper ;  together  with  this  additional  plea  in  support 
of  my  petition,  —  viz.  that  £200  a  year  having  been  found  neces- 
sary for  many  years  past,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  support  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  College,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  less  than  half 
that  sum  was  sufficient,  when  every  article  of  provision  aud  clothirg 
was  nearly  double  to  the  present  price.  And  every  man  must  think  it 
very  injurious  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  public  and  important  office,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  extraordinary  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  and 
be  obliged  to  furuish  the  greatest  part  of  the  costs  of  his  own  support. 

Submitting  the  foregoing  to  your  discretion,  I  am,  Sr,  your  very 
obedient  serVt, 

Sam'l  Langdon. 
The  Honorable  Sasicbl  Allen  Otis,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  C.  Wealth  of  Masiachosetta. 

Whether  the  good  man  did  accept  the  reduction  in  his  debt 
and  took  the  $1,066,  in  lieu  of  the  82,152,  including  interest 
for  five  years,  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled,  did  not  appear 
till  this  year,  1904.  But  since  the  original  warrant  for  SI, 656 
is  now  in  the  archives,  the  presumption  was  that  he  took  the 
smaller  sum, —  thus  recovering  his  New  Hampshire  hat  fioin 
his  Massachusetts  congregation  after  five  or  six  rears.  This 
presumption  becomes  fact  by  an  examination  of  the  State  ar- 
chives for  1794."  In  that  year  Dr.  Langdon  renewed  Ms  peti- 
tion for  pecuniary  justice  ;  stating  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  draw  the  insufficient  warrant  of  1784,  in  order  to  pay  the 
borrowed  money.  But  now,  "the  justice  of  Congress"  having 
supplied  Massachusetts  with  a  repayment  of  some  war  ex- 
penses incurred  in  1775-76,  Dr.  Langdon  trusts  that  justice 
will  be  done  him  also  from  this  fund.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee cut  down  his  claim  by  an  erroneous  computation,  but 
still  recommended  a  grant  of  about  $300  ;  which  passed  the 
House  this  time,  but  was  non-concurred  by  the  Senate.  Pos- 
sibly his  friends  John  Hancock  and  John  Langdon  may  have 
made  up  to  him  from  their  riches  what  the  State  was  too  nig- 
gardly to  pay: — it  is  even  possible  that  he  borrowed  the 
money  on  which  he  had  paid  interest  from  his  former  parish- 
ioner, John  Langdon,  or  his  brother  Woodbury  in  Ports- 
mouth. At  any  rate,  Dr.  Langdon  did  pay  his  own  debts 
like  an  honest  man.  But  the  State  never  paid  him  in  full ; 
yet  in  1784,  while  this  affair  was  pending  in  Boston,  he 
issued  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  his  map  of  1761,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Hancock,  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Judge  Weare,  then  President  of  New  Hampshire,  and-to  the 
Councils  of  the  two  States.  So  rare  has  this  improved  map 
become,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  good 
enough  to  engrave  in  my  History  of  New  Hampshire,  wherein 
brief  mention  is  made  of  this  honored  citizen. 

When  John  Eliot  came  to  put  Dr.  Langdon  in  his  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary  (1809),  he  made  some  amends  for  his  harsh  and 
shallow  judgments  on  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  himself, 
in  the  matter  of  the  College  Presidency.  It  still  remains  for 
the  University  to  do  a  like  penance  by  erecting  his  tomb  and 
providing  his  biography ;  toward  which  this  sketch  is  a  slight 
contribution. 
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A  Biographical  Tribute. 
By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


The  name  of  Langdon    has    long 
been    a    household    word    in    New 
Hampshire  and  wherever  the  story  of 
the  little  state  is  known;  but  few  can 
tell,  even  now,  the  history  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  eminent  men  who 
have  borne  the  name.      A  Langdon 
family  appeared  at  Strawberry  Bank 
before  .  its    name    was    changed    to 
Portsmouth    by    the    Massachusetts 
Puritans  in  1653;  and  it  is  even  said 
that  Capt.  Tobias  Langdon  was  born 
there.      If  so,   his   father    probably 
came  in  from  Massachusetts,  as  many 
of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire did;  for  I  conclude  that  Tobias, 
the  founder  of  the  distinguished  line 
of  Portsmouth  Langdons,  was  rela- 
ted to  the  early  Langdons  of  Boston, 
who  are  found  there  in  rather  humble 
circumstances  before  1650.      No  im- 
mediate   connection    has    yet    been 
traced;   but    the    fact    that    Samuel 
Langdon,  son  of  a   Boston  master- 
carpenter  and  great-grandson  of  the 
earliest  Boston    Langdon,    went    to 
Portsmouth  and  taught  the  grammar 
school  before  1742  while  the  sons  of 
Capt.  Tobias  Langdon  were  still  liv- 
ing, and  continued  living  there  for  33 
years,  much  of  the  time  the  minister 
of  the  Captain's  descendants,    John 
and  Woodbury  Langdon,  makes  me 
suppose  that  he  was  attracted  thither 
by  the  presence  of  cousins  of  some 
wealth  and  station.    The  genealogist 
of  the  Devonshire  Langdons  who  set- 
tled in  New  England  may  be  left  to 
search  out  the  relationship,  if  such 
exists;  for  the  present,   I   assume  it. 
For  a  whole  eeneration  it  would  have 
been  a  distinction  to  the  Revolution- 
ary Langdons  of  Portsmouth  to  be 
reckoned  cousins  of  the  doctor    of 
divinity  who  preached  to  them  from 
the  tall  pulpit  of  the  North  church 
every  Sunday  and  officiated  at  their 
baptisms,  weddings  and  funerals. 

Samuel  Langdon  was  born  at  the 
North  End  in  Boston,  January  12th, 
1723,  not  quite  a  dozen  years  after 
Governor  Hutchinson  was  born  in 
the  same  quarter,  but  in  a  larger 
house.  The  wealthy  Hutchinson 
entered  Harvard  six  months  after 
young  Langdon  was  born  and  first 
distinguished  himself  there  by  what 
was  then  styled  "hogueing"  but  now 
"ponying" — taking  a  leaf  out  of  his 
Testament  in  Greek  to  insert  in  his 
Latin  testament,  from  which  he  was 
supposed  to  turn  a  verse  or  two  into 


Greek.    When  Sam  Langdon  entered 
in  1736,  at  the  age  of  13,  he  was  so 
good  a  scholar  that  he  did  not  need 
this  artifice  to  recite  his  verses,  his 
early  promise  having  attracted  notice 
and  sent  him  to  college  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  friends.    He  graduated  in  1740, 
studied  divinity  for  a  time  (aided  by 
the  endowment  given  by  the  English 
Baptist,  Thomas  Hollis)  at  the  col- 
lege itself,  and  then  went  to  Ports- 
mouth to  teach  Latin  and  mathemat- 
ics   in    a    school.      There    he    won 
friends  and  in   1744  was  approbated 
to  preach,  as  he  did  occasionally,  be- 
fore he  went  with  Sir  William  Pep- 
perrell  and  Colonel  Messerve  to  the 
siege  of  Louisbourg  in  1745  as  chap- 
lain of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment. 
In  1746  he  began  to  assist  Rev.  Tabez 
Fitch  in  the   ministry   at   the   Morth 
church  and  was  settled  there  as  min- 
ister,   February   4.    1747-      He    had 
already  been  chaplain  of  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly  and  from  1752  he  and 
Dr.  Samuel    Haven,    pastor    of    the 
South  church  in  Portsmouth,    were 
alternately  chaplains   of  the  legisla- 
ture.     The  French  and  Indian  war 
coming  on,  Dr.  Langdon  took  a  great 
interest  in  its  incidents  and  there  is  a 
valuable  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Capt.   Nathaniel   Folsom  of  Exeter, 
afterwards  a   Revolutionary  general, 
which  is  so  curious  in  some  of  its 
detail  that  I  will  quote  it.    It  is  found 
in  manuscript  in  the  collection  of  the 
Massachusetts    Historical    society— 
perhaps  left  there  by  Dr.  Belknap,  to 
whom  Dr.  Langdon  may  have  given 
it  after  using  it  in  his  sermon  before 
Governor  Wentworth  in  1759  on  the 
capture  of  Quebec. 

"Exeter,  March  27th,  1756. 
"Reverend  Sir: 

"As  vou  desired  me  to  give  you  a 
short  narrative  of  the  skirmish  lately 
had  near  Lake  George,  I  have  now 
to  inform  you  that,  on  the  8th  of 
Seotember.  17SS,  Colonel  Blanchard 
ordered  me  to  detacn  a  small  scout 
upon  discoveries,  which  I  immediate- 
ly did  under  the  command  of  my  lieu- 
tenant, Jeremiah  Gilman.  Who 
marched  up  between  Hudson's  river 
and  the  wagon  road  that  leads  to 
Lake  George  about  two  miles  and  a 
half,  where  they  discovered  one 
Adams  lving  by  the  wagon  road,  dead 
and  scalped,  '  and  several  wagons 
almost  burnt  up.      Upon  which  dis- 


covery they  returned  and  made   re- 
port. 

"Colonel  Blanchard  immediately 
rallied  his  forces  and  sent  me  out  with 
the  command  of  50  men;  with  orders 
to  bring  in  the  dead  man  (Adams)  and 
to  make  what  discoveries  I  could; 
whereupon  we  marched  to  the  spot 
and  found  Adams  and  found  also 
eleven  wagons  almost  consumed.  I 
immediately  sent  a  party  of  twenty 
men  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Abbott  to  scout  two  miles  up 
towards  the  lake,  whilst  I,  with  the 
remainder,  scouted  about  the  place 
where  the  enemv  had  made  such 
destruction.  And  finding  bread  and 
meat  and  many  other  things  scattered 
about  where  our  enemy  had  encamped 
the  nipht  before,  and  the  wagon  road 
being  lull  ot  moguson  tracks,  we  sup- 
posed there  was  a  great  number  of 
French  and  Indians  near  us. 

"Upon  which  we  thought  it  most 
advisable  to  return  as  soon  as  we 
could  and  make  report;  but  while  we 
were  tying  up  the  dead  man  to  carry 
him  into  the  fort  we  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  a  great  gun  at  the  lake  and 
soon  after  the  continual  report  of 
others.  I  called  together  our  officers 
to  advise  whether  we  should  go  to  the 
assistance  of  our  friends  at  the  lake 
whom  we  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
battle ;  upon  which  officers  and  sol- 
diers unanimously  manifested  their 
willingness  to  go.  At  that  instant  I 
was  told  that  there  were  more  men 
coming,  who  were  presently  with  us. 
They  were  a  company  of  the  York 
regiment,  who,  when  detached  at 
Fort  Edward,  were  commanded  by 
Captain  McGennes. 

"I  told  him  our  army  was  attacked 
at  the  lake,  that  we  had  determined  to 
go  to  their  assistance  and  asked  him 
to  go  with  us.  Upon  which  he  ans- 
wered that  his  orders  were  to  come 
to  that  spot,  make  what  discoveries 
he  could,  return  and  make  report.  I 
told  him  that  was  my  orders,  but  that 
this  being  an  extraordinary  case  I 
was  not  afraid  of  being  blamed  by  our 
superior  officers  for  helping  our 
friends  in  distress.  Whereupon  he 
turned  and  ordered  his  company  to 
march  back  again.  I  then  told  our 
officers  that  as  our  number  was  so 
small — but,  as  it  were,  a  handful — I 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  return  to 
the  fort  and  add  to  our  number  and 
then  proceed  to  the  lake.  We 
marched,  soon  overtook  the  Yorkers 
and  ran  by  them  a  little  distance, 
where  we  met  near  fifty  of  our  men 
running  towards  us.  I  asked,  'What 
tidings?'  They  said  they  thought  we 
had  been  engaged  and  that  Colonel 
Blanchard  had  sent  them  to  our  assis- 
tance. 

"Whereupon  we  immediately  con- 


eluded  to  go  to  the  lake;  but  not 
having  orders  therefor,  as  before 
hinted.  I  desoatched  Lieutenant 
Rivers  with  some  few  men  with 
orders  to  go  to  the  fort  and  to 
acquaint  Colonel  Blanchard  with 
what  we  had  discovered  and  of  our 
design  to  go  to  the  lake.  Meanwhile 
Captain  McGennes  marched  forward. 
We  followed  for  about  two  miles  but 
as  I  thought  they  marched  too  slow 
and  kept  out  no  advance  guard  (by 
means  of  which  we  might  be  enclosed 
in  the  ambushment  of  the  Canadians) 
I  proposed  to  our  New  Hampshire 
men  to  go  by  them.  But  one  of  our 
officers  told  me  he  thought  it  not 
best  to  go  before  the  Yorkers,  for 
that  he  was  more  afraid  of  them  than 
of  the  enemy.  Upon  which  I  sent 
Captain  McGennes'  lieutenant  for- 
ward to  tell  him  to  march  faster  or 
else  to  stop  and  let  us  go  by  them. 
But,  he  making  no  return,  I  sent  one 
of  our  men  forward  to  tell  him  the 
same  errand  and  also  to  set  out  ad- 
vance guards  for  fear  of  ambush- 
ments.  He  returned  me  an  answer 
that  all  I  required  of  him  he  would 
do.  We  marched  on  until  we  came 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where 
we  began  the  battle;  when  Captain 
McGennes  and  company  started  nine 
Indians,  who  run  up  the  wagon  road 
from  us,  upon  which  Captain 
McGennes  and  company  stopt.  I, 
seeing  them  halt  (being  on  a  plain), 
ordered  our  men  to  move  forward 
and  pass  by  them.  As  soon  as  I 
came  up  with  McGennes,  I  asked  the 
reason  of  his  stopping,  which  he  told 
me  was  the  starting  of  the  Indians. 
I  then  moved  forward  and  we  ran 
about  80  rods  and  discovered  a 
Frenchman  running  from  us  on  the 
left.  Some  of  us  chased  him  about 
a  gunshot,  fired  at  him,  but,  fearing 
ambushments,  we  turned  into  the 
wagon  road  again  and  traveled  a  few 
rods,  when  we  discovered  a  number 
of  French  and  Indians  about  two  or 
three  gunshots  from  us,  who  run 
from  us. 

'Then  we  made  a  loud  huzza  and 
followed  them  up  a  rising  ground  and 
then  met  a  large  body  of  French  and 
Indians,  on  whom  we  discharged  our 
guns  briskly  till  we  had  exchanged 
I  shots  about  four  or  five  times.  When 
I  was  called  upon  to  bring  up  the 
Yorkers,  who  I  thought  had  been  up 
with  us  before  but  finding  them  two 
or  three  gunshots  back,  I  ordered 
them  up  to  our  assistance.  And 
though  but  a  small  number  of  them 
came  up,  we  still  continued  the 
engagement  and  soon  caught  a 
French  lieutenant  and  an  Indian,  who 
informed  us  that  we  had  engaged 
upward  of  800.  Knowing  the  small- 
ness  of  our  numbers  (being  in  all  but 
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143  men),  we  hxed  ourselves  to  fight 
in  the  best  manner  we  could  do;  and 
seeing  our  enemies  continually 
recruited  by  fresh  hands,  not  only  in 
their  front  but  on  both  wings,  it  gave 
every  one  of  us  (that  could  fight) 
occasion  to  exercise  and  exert  our- 
selves. After  being  closely  engaged 
for  about  3-4  of  an  hour,  they  killed 
two  of  our  men  and  wounded  several 
more  on  our  left  wing,  where  they 
had  gained  a  great  advantage  of  us. 

"Which,  with  our  being  very  much 
tired  and  fatigued,  occasioned  us  to 
retreat  a  little  way  back;  but  finding 
by  our  retreat  we  were  likely  to  give 
the  enemy  a  great  advantage,  we  ral- 
lied again  in  order  to  recover  the 
ground  we  had  lost,  and  thinking  that 
if  we  quitted  the  ground  we  should 
lose  our  greatest  advantage,  about  15 
or  20  of  us  ran  up  the  hill  at  all  haz- 
ard. Which  we  had  no  sooner  done 
but  the  enemy  fired  upon  us  vigor- 
ously '  and  then,  seeing  us  coming 
upon  them  (we  being  charged  and 
they  discharged),  they  run  and  gave 
us  the  ground.  Whereupon  we  all 
shouted  with  one  voice  and  were  not 
a  little  encouraged.  In  this  skirmish 
Ensign  Jonathan  Folsom  was  shot 
through  the  shoulder  and  several 
others  wounded.  At  every  second  of 
their  discharge  during  the  engage- 
ment we  made  huzzas  as  loud  as  we 
could  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  yells  of  our  enemies,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  yellings  of  devils 
rather  than  of  men. 

"A  little  before  sunsetting  I  was 

told  that  a  party  ot  the  Yorkers  were 
going  to  leave  us,  which  surprised 
me.  I  looked  and  saw  them  in  the 
wagon  road  with  packs  on  their 
backs.  I  went  to  them  and  asked 
where  they  were  going.  They  said 
to  Fort  Edward.  I  told  them  they 
would  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and 
ours  too.  They  answered  they 
would  not  stay  there  to  be  killed  by 
the  damned  Indians  after  dark  but 
would  go  off  by  daylight.  Captain 
Moore  and  Lieutenant  Abbott  and 
myself  tried  to  persuade  them  to  tar- 
ry; but  to  no  purpose  till  I  told  them 
that  the  minute  they  attempted 
to  march  from  us  I  would  order  our 
New  Hampshire  men  to  discharge 
upon  them.  Soon  after  which  they 
throwed  off  their  packs  and  we  went 
to  our  posts  again.  Upon  my 
return  to  my  tree,  where  I  had 
fought  before,  I  found  a  neat's 
tongue  (as  I  thought)  and  a  French 
loaf,  which,  happening  in  so  good  a 
season,  I  gave  myself  time  to  eat  of; 
and  seeing  my  lieutenant  at  a  little 
distance,  much  tired  and  beat  out,  I 
told  him  if  he  would  venture  to  come 
to  me,  I  would  give  him  something 
to  comfort  him.    He  came  to  me  and 


told  me  I  was  eating  a  horse's 
tongue.  I  told  him  it  was  so  good 
that  he  had  never  eat  anything  better 
in  his  life.  I  presently  saw  some 
Yorkers  handing  about  a  keg  of 
brandy,  which  I  took  part  of  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  men.  Which 
revived  us  all  to  that  degree  that  I 
imagined  we  fought  better  than  ever 
we  did  before. 

"Between  sunset  and  the  shutting 
in  of  daylight  we  called  to  our  ene- 
mies; told  them  we  had  a  thousand 
come  to  our  assistance;  that  we 
should  now  have  them  Immediately 
in  our  hands;  and  thereupon  made  a 
great  shouting  and  beat  our  drums. 
Upon  which  they  drew  off  upon  the 
left  wing  but  stood  it  on  the  front  and 
right  wing  till  daylight  was  in  and 
then  retreated  and  run  off.  Then 
we  began  to  get  things  ready  10 
march  to  the  lake,  when  Providence 
sent  us  inrec  wagon  norses  upon 
which  we  carried  in  six  wounded 
men;  made  a  bier  and  carried  one  on, 
led  some  and  carried  some  on  our 
backs.  We  found  six  of  our  men 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  so  that 
they  died  in  a  few  days  and  14  others 
wounded  and  shot  through  their 
clothes,  hats,  etc.  With  much  diffi- 
culty we  persuaded  the  Yorkers  to  go 
with  us  to  the  lake.  In  about  an 
hour  after  the  battle  was  over  we 
marched  and  sent  two  men  forward 
to  discover  who  were  inhabitants  at 
the  lake.  Who  met  us  and  told  us 
all  was  well.  Whereupon  we 
marched  into  the  camp  and  told  the 
army  what  we  had  done.  As  soon 
as  they  understood  by  us  that  we  had 
drove  the  enemy  off  and  made  a  clear 
passage  for  the  English  between 
forts,  the  whole  army  shouted  for 
joy,  like  the  shouting  of  a  great  host. 
We  carried  our  wounded  to  Dr.  Put- 
nam's tent,  where  by  him  they  were 
tenderly  dressed.  Meantime  I  took 
a  pilot  to  pilot  me  to  General  John- 
son's tent ;  but,  being  much  tired  and 
fatigued,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  in  to 
Colonel  Guttredge's  tent  for 
refreshment,  where  they  told  me  the 
general  was  wounded;  and,  it  being 
past  midnight,  they  desired  me  to 
tarry  till  the  morning,  which  I  did, 
and  then  I  waited  on  the  general  and 
told  him  where  we  came  from,  the 
occasion  of  our  coming,  what  we  had 
done,  and  that  we  were  destitute  of 
comfortable  things,  having  left  our 
coats,  blankets,  etc.,  at  Fort  Edward, 
and  asked  leave  to  return  again  to 
Fort  Edward.  The  general  kindly 
told  me  that  such  as  the  camp  afford- 
ed we  should  have  but  no  liberty  to 
return  till  the  next  Wednesday.  But 
on  Tuesday  morning  the  Mohocks 
having  heard  overnight  that  we  had 
left  a  great  quantity  of  packs,  plun- 


rter,  etc.,  upon  the  spot  where  we 
fought,  started  very  early  to  go  and 
get  it.  Which  we  imagining  when 
we  saw  them  run  off,  it  made  our 
English  blood  boil,  seeing  we  could 
not  have    liberty    to    go    ourselves. 

However,  we  were  obliged  to  be  easy 
with  a  promise  of  having  our  packs 
(which  we  never  got  to  this  day).  In 
about  three  hours  the  Mohocks 
returned  with  as  much  plunder  as 
they  could  carry  on  their  backs. 

"On  Wednesday  we  marched  to 
Fort  Edward  with  orders  for  Colonel 
Planchard  to  march  his  regiment  on 
Thursday  to  Lake  George.  We  got 
to  the  fort  a  little  after  sunset  with 
the  joyful  news  of  Lake  George  be- 
ing in  possession  of  King  George; 
and  were  received  as  joyfully  as 
though  we  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
On  Thursday  we  marched  with  the 
rest  of  our  regiment  from  Fort 
Edward  to  Lake  George,  where  we 
arrived  a  little  after  sunset  and 
joined  the  army.  In  the  fight  which 
began  about  4  of  the  clock  afternoon 
and  ended  with  the  daylight,  it  was 
generally  thought  we  killed  and  mor- 
tally wounded  upward  of  100  French- 
men and  Indians. 

"Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you  a  nar- 
rative, as  my  memory  furnishes  me, 
of  most  of  the  facts  (worthy  your 
notice)  in  the  aforesaid  engagement. 
In  perusing  of  which,  if  you  receive 
any  satisfaction  it  will  completely 
recompense  me  for  the  trouble  and 
pains  taken  therein  by 

"Your  most  hble  serv't, 

"Nathaniel  Folsom. 

"To  the  Rev'd  Mr.  Langdon, 
"In  Portsmouth." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Langdon  took  much 
satisfaction  in  this  account  of  the 
spirit  and  prowess  of  New  Hampshire 
men,  as  we  all  must.  He  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  note  in  his  Thanks- 
giving sermon  upon  the  conquest  of 
Canada  in  1759.  Bancroft  has  mis- 
reported  the  affair. 

It  is  singular  that  this  important 
account  of  the  final  fight  with  Baron 
Dieskau's  attacking  army — the  most 
detailed  one  ever  written,  so  far  as 
known — though  in  manuscript  exist- 
ence nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  has 
never  been  used  by  any  of  the  histor- 
ians who  have  described  that  event- 
ful 8th  of  September.  Dr.  Belknap, 
in  his  History  of  New  Hampshire, 
though  he  gives  the  general  facts  cor- 
rectly (from  "Folsom's  information," 
as  his  foot-note  says),  had  apparently 
never  seen  this  naive  account,  with  all 
the  detail  of  Herodotus  portraying  a 
Greek  skirmish.  Sir  William  John- 
son, the  chief  commander  of  the 
Colonial  army,  gave  both  the  hour  of 
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the  right  and  the  numDer  engaged 
incorrectly,  and  other  historians  have 
erred  more  widely.  The  commander 
of  the  successful  scouting  party  that 
fought  so  gallant  a  battle,  the  third 
engagement  on  that  day,  was  not 
William  McGennis,  captain  of  a 
Schenectady  company  under  Johnson, 
as  most  of  the  historians  say,  but 
Nathaniel  Folsom  of  Exeter,  captain 
of  an  Exeter  company  in  Col.  Joseph 
Blanchard's  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment, who  was  afterwards  a  Revolu- 
tionary general  and  a  member  of  the 
first  continental  congress.  He  was 
a  native  of  Exeter,  born  in  1727  and 
dying  at  his  native  town  in  1790.  He 
raised  the  company  which  he  com- 
manded, his  own  son  was  the  clerk  or 
orderly,  and  three  other  Folsoms 
were  in  it,  one  of  them  his  ensign. 
Three  Gilmans  and  two  Sanborns 
were  also  members  of  it. 

To  explain  the  situation  on  that 
day  of  battles,  it  may  be  premised 
that  Gen.  Phineas  Lyman,  in  com- 
mand of  the  New  England  forces 
under  Sir  William  Johnson  and  in 
chief  command  after  the  wounding  of 
Johnson  in  the  second  engagement, 
had  cut  a  wagon  road  with  some  of 
his  men  from  Fort  Edward,  where 
Colonel  Blanchard  with  the  New 
Hampshire  troops  were  in  garrison, 
to  the  post  on  Lake  George,  thirteen 
miles  distant,  where  General  Johnson 
established  his  camp,  without  fortifi- 
cations and  without  any  adequate 
knowledge,  through  his  scouts,  of 
where  the  French  and  Canadians 
were.  He  even  sent  out  his  men 
under  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Wil- 
liams into  an  ambush  of  Indians,  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  which  Braddock's  army 

were  surprised  the  year  before.  Wil- 
liams was  slain,  the  colonists  fell 
back  and  the  fight  was  renewed  at  the 
camp  itself,  which  Johnson  had  rude- 
ly fortified  in  the  hour  before  Dies- 
kau  made  his  attack.  Both  sides 
fought  well  and  both  generals  were 
wounded — Johnson  but  once  and 
slightly,  but  Dieskau  repeatedly  and 
almost  to  death.  In  course  of  the 
early  afternoon  the  French  were 
repulsed  and  fell  back  but  were  not 
pursued  by  Johnson,  whose  caution 
was  as  great  at  night  as  his  rashness 
had  been  in  the  morning.  What  he 
had  feared  on  the  7th  of  September, 
from  the  report  of  his  Mohawk 
scouts,  was  an  attack  in  force  upon 
Colonel  Blanchard  at  Fort  Edward, 
and  he  had  sent  two  expresses  to 
Blanchard,  the  evening  of  the  7th,  to 
bid  him  retire  to  his  fort  and  expect 
an  attack.  I  now  quote  from  the 
erroneous  account  in  Mr.  Robert  O. 
Bascom's  recent  book,  entitled  "Fort 
Edward."  What  was  afterwards 
known  by  that  name  was  then  called 


"Fort  Lyman"  in  honor  of  the  gen- 
eral who  had  built  it: 

"Sunday  evening,  September  7, 
J755>  some  Indian  scouts  informed 
General  Johnson  that  the  enemy  had 
marched  from  South  Bay  towards 
Fort  Lyman.  There  was  only  250 
of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  there, 
with  five  New  York  companies.  A 
wagoner  named  Adams  volunteered 
to  ride  to  Fort  Lyman  with  the  news 
and  to  carry  General  Johnson's 
orders  to  Colonel  Blanchard  to  retire 
within  the  fort.  An  hour  after,  two 
Indians  and  two  soldiers  set  out  on 
the  same  errand;  by  midnight  they 
returned  and  said  they  saw  the 
French  about  four  miles  from  Fort 
Lyman.  They  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun  and  a  man  cry  out  and  thought 
it  was  Adams." 

So  far,  all  is  substantially  correct. 
But  now.  relying  perhaps  on  General 
Johnson's  report,  the  error  begins. 
Bascom  further  says:  "About  8 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  120 
men  from  New  Hampshire  and  90 
from  New  York  set  out  from  rorc 
Lyman  to  reinforce  General  Johnson. 
This  party  was  under  the  command 
of  Captain  McGuinnes.  A  severe 
engagement  ensued,  the  French 
being  finally  driven  from  the  field. 
McGuinnes,  being  an  Indian  officer, 
lost  his  life." 

The  letter  of  Captain  Folsom 
shows  that  the  movement  of  his 
forces  occupied  nearly  the  whole  day; 
that  he,  and  not  McGennis,  was  in 
command,  and  that  the  fight  was  all 
over  by  8  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Bas- 
com had  never  seen  or  heard  of  this 
letter. 

A  more  exact  account,  though  mis- 
taken at  some  points,  is  that  which 
was  printed  in  Boston,  September  29, 
three  weeks  after  the  fight  and  based 
on  information  sent  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Williams,  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  It 
reads  thus  in  the  part  relating  to  this 
affair: 

"The  general  on  the  7th  despatched 
two  expresses  that  evening  to  Colonel 
Blanchard.  Mr.  Adams,  the  first 
express,  was  killed  by  the  enemy  in 
going  to  the  fort,  and  General  John- 
son's letter,  sent  by  him  to  Colonel 
Blanchard,  was  found  in  the  French 
aide-de-camp's  pocket  the  next  day. 
*  *  *  *  The  third  engagement  was 
occasioned  thus:  Colonel  Blanchard 
detached  to  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred men  (mostly  from  our  state  and 
some  New  Yorkers)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  McGinnis.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock  they 
reached  the  place  where  Colonel  Wil- 
liams had  been  attacked  in  the  morn- 
ing and  there  they  found  about  1500 
of  the   enemy,   chiefly   Indians,   who 


had  fled  from  the  former  battle  and 
were  come  hither  to  refresh  them- 
selves, scalp  our  dead,  take  their 
packs  and  get  off.  Our  men  fell 
upon  them  with  the  greatest  fury; 
made  prisoners  of  some,  killed  a 
great  many  and  entirely  routed  them; 
driving  them  off  the  ground  and 
recovering  more  of  their  packs  than 
they  could  carrv  with  them  to  the 
camp.  inis  engagement  was 
begun  near  the  place  where  the 
French  had  encamped  the  night  be- 
fore and  where  they  had  left  their 
baggage.  Accordingly,  being  thus 
driven  off,  our  people  the  next  day 
brought  in  four  or  five  wagon  loads 
of  ammunition,  provisions,  blankets, 
etc.  Their  flight  was  so  hasty  and 
so  much  in  a  fright  that  as  they  fled 
they  dropt  their  blankets,  bread  and 
even  some  of  the  scalps  of  our  men. 
We  lost  but  few  men  in  this  fight. 
General  Johnson  says  two  were  killed, 
eleven  wounded  and  five  missing. 
Among  the  wounded  is  Captain 
McGinnis,  who  behaved  with  pru- 
dence and  valor.  He  is  since  dead 
of  his  wounds.  The  account  we  have 
received  is  that  we  slew  near  ioo  of 
them." 

With  this  account  before  him,  the 
reader  can  better  understand  Cap- 
tain Folsom's  story,  with  its  curious 
details  of  a  fight  in  the  forest,  where 
each  man  took  to  his  tree  and  had 
time,  between  shootings,  to  lunch  on 
horse's  tongue  and  a  sip  of  brandy, 
with  which  the  "Yorkers"  seem  to 
have  been  better  supplied  than  the 
Hampshire  men.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  little  force  of  Fol- 
som's had  no  knowledee  of  the  defeat 
of  the  morning  or  the  victory  of  the 
afternoon.  They  only  knew  that 
their  friends  were  in  battle  and  need- 
ed help,  and  they  were  determined  to 
go  to  their  aid.  It  was  such  a  fight 
as  the  poet  describes: 

A  battle  whose  full  aim  and  scope 
They  little  cared  to  know; 

Content,  like  men-at-arms,  to  cope 
Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

Probably  the  death  of  McGinnis 
from  his  wounds  prevented  him  from 
reporting  his  share  in  the  fight,  which 
seems  to  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  his  men  from  Schenecta- 
dy, a  detachment  of  whom  needed  the 
threat  of  Folsom  to  fire  upon  them 
i  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  contest 
I  after  dark.  The  anger  of  the  New 
Hampshire  soldiers  at  not  being  per- 
mitted to  get  a  share  of  the  French 
plunder  till  the  second  day  after  their 
victory  is  significant.  What  General 
Johnson  wanted  in  detaining  them 
was  probably  to  allow  him  to  gather 
in  the  ammunition  and  supplies   for 
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the  use  of  the  whole  army;  his  Mo- 
hawks were  allowed  to  plunder  a  lit- 
tle in  recompense  for  having  lost  their 
chief,  "King  Hendrick,"  in  the  first 
encounter. 

When  Dr.  Langdon,  to  whom  this 
letter  was  sent  six  months  after  the 
fight,  was  president  of  Harvard  twen- 
ty years  later,  he  records  in  the 
books  of  the  college  that  the  "Indian 
Cap  and  Moggisons  of  Hendrick," 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Lake 
George,  had  just  been  received  as  a 
gift  to  the  college,  where,  possibly, 
they  are  still  preserved. 

In  1756,  Mr.  Langdon,  not  yet  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  but  skilled  in  geog- 
raphy and  mathematics  as  well  as  in 
theology,  joined  with  Colonel  Blan- 
chard,  an  officer  of  the  French  war 
and  a  land  surveyor,  in  preparing  a 
map  on  a  large  scale  of  what  was 
then  all  New  Hampshire — the  present 
territory  of  the  two  states  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  manu- 
script of  this  map  is  in  the  Congres- 
sional library  at  Washington.  It 
was  excellently  engraved  at  London 
and  published  there  in  1761,  with  a 
dedication  to  Charles  Townshend, 
who  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
compliment  that  he  obtained  from 
the  Universitv  of  Aberdeen — perhaps 
by  favor  of  Lord  Bute — the  degree  of 
Sacrae  Theologiae  Doctor,  corre- 
sponding to  our  D.  D.  This  may  be 
the  only  instance  in  which  geometry 
has  been  held  to  prove  theology; 
though  we  have  long  been  assured  on 
high  authority  that  "God  geometri- 
zes." 

It  was  not  long  before  this  theolog- 
ical doctorship  was  called  into  action 
against  the  Scotch  Glassites  or  San- 
demanians.  Robert  Sandeman,  son- 
in-law  of  Rev.  John  Glass,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  sect,  came  to  New  Ener- 
land,  established  a  church  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  Boston,  another  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  himself  settled  over  a 
congregation  in  Danbury,  Ct.  So 
troublesome  did  this  heresy  appear  to 
the  Portsmouth  pastor  that,  leaving 
map-making  and  star-gazing  for  a 
time,  he  began  a  work  which,  from 
1764  to  1769,  ran  to  more  than  300 
pages,  in  answer  to  Sandeman's  once 
famous,  but  now  forgotten,  "Letters 
on  Theron  and  Aspasio.*'  Midway 
of  this  work,  which  came  out  in  three 
parts  like  Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote," 
Dr.  Langdon  addressed  this  letter  to 
Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  afterwards  his  suc- 
cessor in  Portsmouth,  explaining  who 
his  Portsmouth  heretics  were: 

THE    PORTSMOUTH   SANDEMANIANS,  ETC. 

(Sept.  17,  1766.) 

"Mr.  Sandeman's  church  here  has 
lately  had  some  small  increase;  I  am 


informed  that  sixteen  communicants 
now  make  up  their  church.  They  all 
discover  a  very  malevolent  spirit  and 
high  enthusiasm,  very  much  like  that 
of  the  hottest  of  the  New  Lights, 
however  frigid  Sandeman's  notions 
may  seem  to  his  readers.  His  meet- 
ing-house is  not  much  frequented  by 
any  but  those  of  his  own  party  and 
about  30  persons  are  his  constant 
hearers,  including  the  church.  His 
hearers,  I  said,  but  as  he  himself  is 
now  in  Connecticut  his  desk  is  sup- 
plied with  two  preaching  elders;  one 
of  which,  whose  name  is  Mitchelson, 
came  from  Scotland.  The  other  is 
from  among  themselves,  viz.,  Col- 
bourn  Barrel,  who  has  lately  become 
bankrupt. 

"His  brother,  Nathaniel  Barrel,  of 
His  Majesty's  council  in  this  prov- 
ince, who,  within  a  few  weeks  past 
has  been  made  a  deacon  of  Sande- 
man's church,  is  also  very  lately  shut 
up  [failed  in  business],  and  indeed  the 
whole  society  seems  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  break  up,  by  neglect  of  their 
temporal  interest  and  the  expensive 
methods  of  their  management.  We 
let  them  alone  very  much;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  it  they  are  not  drove  firm 
together  by  some  kind  of  persecution, 
they  will  soon  grow  lax  and  disjointed 
by  jealousies  and  quarrels  among 
themselves;  for  perfect  ease  and  free- 
dom are  opposite  to  the  very  basis 
of  their  scheme." 

In  1777,  when  Dr.  Stiles  went  to 
take  charge  of  Dr.  Langdon's  North 
church,  he  having  resigned  to  become 
president  of  Harvard  college  in  Octo- 
ber (9th),  1774,  there  were  five  wor- 
shipping assemblies  in  Portsmouth — 
three  Congregational  churches  with 
680  families,  an  Episcopal  church  of 
70  families  but  without  a  rector  since 
the  Revolution  began,  and  the  dwind- 
ling Sandemanians  with  but  five  fam- 
ilies— one  in  150  of  the  whole  town. 
Such  small  game  would  seem  to  be 
hardly  worthy  of  Dr.  Langdon's 
weapons;  but  perhaps  he  had  dimin- 
ished their  numbers  by  his  volume. 
This  is  now  very  dry  reading;  but  It 
puts  the  Calvinists  gently  out  of 
court,  and  it  gave  rise  to  the  story 
that  Dr.  Langdon  was  that  dreadful 
creature  a  Socinian.  Dr.  Stiles,  him- 
self, years  after  Dr.  Langdon  had 
written  him  this  brief  account  of  the 
Sandemanians,  whose  doctrines  seem 
to  have  been  a  fantastic  premonition 
of  the  Hopkinsian  system  of  thirty 
years  later,  had  the  curiosity  to  ques- 
tion Dr.  Langdon  in  1777  as  to  his 
own  theological  position  and  drew 
from  him  statements  which  Dr.  Stiles 
thus  set  down  in  his  diary,  under  date 
of  July  31,  1777: 

"The  president  has  some  peculiar 
ideas  in  theology.      He  is  no  Socin- 


ian.  The  original  state  of  this  world 
was  such  that  both  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world  were  subject  to  muta- 
tion, revolution,  death;  particularly 
that  all  animals  would  after  a  term 
die,  and  man  among  the  rest.  This 
was  the  natural  state.  But  God 
promised  Adam  in  paradise  an 
exemption  from  death  if  he  obeyed; 
but  if  he  disobeyed  he  should  die — 
that  is,  be  left  to  the  course  of  nature. 
This  death  Adam  understood  to  be  a 
cessation  of  being;  it  was  not  a  futur- 
ity and  perpetuity  of  misery  and  suf- 
fering. It  really  would  have  been 
annihilation,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
grace.  And  so  his  posterity  had  no 
concern  in  his  sin,  upon  the  first  cov- 
enant or  command.  Least  of  all 
was  it  a  part  of  Adam's  penalty  that 
he  should  derive  gruilt  and  a  corrupt 

nature  to  his  offspring.  And  so  he 
was  not,  in  this  sense,  originally  a 
federal  head. 

"But  upon  God's  purposing  to  con- 
tinue Adam  in  existence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grace,  he  then  became  the 
natural  head  of  his  posterity;  and,  as 
the  sentence  of  death  was  not 
reversed,  he  became  a  federal  head, 
to  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  poster- 
ity into  a  world  under  a  natural  state 
of  animal  mortality;  instead  of  that 
exemption  from  this  natural  mortal- 
ity promised  to  Adam;  and  though 
not  promised  to  his  seed,  yet  would 
probably  have  been  granted  to  them 
also.  Hence  Adam  is  and  becomes 
a  federal  head  (if  not  before,  yet) 
after  the  fall  to  all  his  posterity;  so 
that  thereby  they  are  subject  to  the 
death  of  the  body;  and  so  'in  Adam 
all  die.'  Born  into  a  state  of  sin, 
temptation  and  mortality,  they  all  sin; 
and  the  world  lieth  in  wickedness  and 
they  deserve  future  as  well  as  present 
punishment 

"God  was  disposed  from  the 
benignity  of  his  nature  to  show 
mercy,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the 
dignity  of  his  government  that  he 
should  show  a  testimony  of  his  ab- 
horrence of  sin.  This  was  done  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  Mediator, 
through  whom  God  is  reconciling  the 
world.  The  soul  that  suffered  in  the 
"body  of  Christ  was  not  a  human  soul, 
nor  was  it  essential  deity,  but  the  Lo- 
gos— the  first-born  of  every  creature, 
a  distinct  intelligence  from  that  of 
Jehovah,  but  intimately  united  with 
deity,  so  that  God  is  in  him.  Christ's 
sufferings  are  vicarious  and  beyond 
those  of  the  martyrs ;  and  so  as  to  be 
a  testimony  of  God's  displeasure 
against  sin ;  but  not  equal  to  the  suf- 
fering due  to  sin ;  the  dignity  of  the 
person  rendering  a  less  suffering  an 
adequate  and  sufficient  testimony 
against  sin. 

"I  did   not   well   see   his   ideas   of 
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Christ's  atonement  and  satisfaction. 
But  I  did  perceive  that  in  his  mind 
satisfaction  arose  from  and  consisted 
in  that  created  nature  of  Jesus  Christ 
Being  upheld  by  Omnipotence  and  so 
enabled  in  a  few  hours  to  undergo  a 
load  of  intense  woe,  equal  to  the  mis- 
ery which  lay  upon  the  elect;  yet  he 
seemed  to  conceive  a  suffering  laid 
upon  him,  above  all  the  pains  of 
natural  death  (i.  e.,  of  bodily  death, 
even  by  the  torture  of  crucifixion) ; 
something  to  testify  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  sin. 

"The  Doctor  was  (like  Dr.  Watts), 
I  suppose,  originally  initiated  in  Cal- 
vinism and  became,  in  the  first  of  his 
ministry,  of  the  connection  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  and  continues  so  to  this 
day.  An  extensive  acquaintance  and 
a  disposition  to  converse  upon  and 
discuss  every  subject  obliged  him  to 
meet  the  objections  both  of  Deists, 
Arians,  Arminians,  Socinians.  Their 
artillery  carried  metal  rather  too 
heavy  for  his  understanding.  How- 
ever, he  always  appears  to  have  stood 
the  attack;  yet  in  many  places  was 
giving  ground. 

"Like  a  generous  and  noble  mind 
he  entered  with  spirit  into  the  field 
of  free  inquiry;  he  cleared  much 
ground  and  settled  many  points  pro- 
foundly, justly,  masterly  and  like  an 
enlightened  divine;  and  as  to  much, 
also,  he  is  plunged  in  unfinished 
researches.  Dr.  Langdon's  plunges 
have  a  pretty  extensive  influence  into 
his  whole  theology.  Guyse  and  Dod- 
dridge he  loves  and  esteems;  but 
Taylor,  whom  he  renounces,  I  think, 
has  got  the  ascendancy  and  greatest 
hold  of  his  reasoning  powers.  And 
yet  his  notions  on  original  sin  are 
neither  Locke's  nor  Taylor's  but  Dr. 
— 's  [Edwards?]. whose  treatise  on 
that  subject  is  unpublished." 

Through  the  mist  of  an  obsolete 
terminology  we  may  recognize  here 
a  rational  attempt  to  free  himself 
from  the  heavy  fetters  of  Calvinism, 
in  which  the  New  England  mind  lay 
so  sadly  imprisoned  for  two  centuries. 

Dr.  Langdon  was  an  object  of  sus- 
picion while  president  of  Harvard  by 
the  Calvinists  of  Connecticut,  and  by 
some  in  Massachusetts,  as  we  learn 
from  a    letter    by    his    friend,    Rev. 

Andrew  Eliot  of  Boston,  in  July,  1778, 
who,  quoting  his  son,  Andrew  Eliot, 
then  preaching  at  Fairfield,  Ct.,  said: 
"In  a  letter  from  my  son  by  the 
last  post,  he  says,  T  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bartlett  wherein  he 
tells  me  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Bird  of 
Hartford,  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try, was  his  informer  relative  to  the 
prevalence  of  Deism  at  Harvard  col- 
lege.' 'He  told  me,'  says  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, 'that  one  half,  or  about  half  of 
said   colleee.   were    supposed   to   be 


Deists.  He  did  not  name  them  nor 
tell  me  who  was  his  informer.  I 
should  rejoice  if  this  should  prove  a 
mistake.'  Who  Mr.  Bird  is  I  know 
not.  If  he  be  a  son  to  Mr.  Bird  of 
New  Haven,  I  should  think  he  was 
embittered  bv  his  father,  who  was 
expelled  from  Cambridge." 

This,  of  course,  was  a  slander,  yet 
apparently  doctrinal  differences  had 
something  to  do  with  Dr.  Langdon's 
resignation  of  the  Harvard  presi- 
dency in  August,  1780,  although  this 
does  not  appear  by  his  letter  of 
resignation — a  manly  and  Christian 
document,  which  never  seems  to  have 
been  printed  in  full  until  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  society  published 
it  in  April,  1904.  Its  immediate 
occasion  will  be  mentioned  later;  but 
here  is  the  letter  itself'. 

"To  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege: 

"Gentlemen :  Upon  your  invitation, 
when  the  flames  of  war  were  just 
breaking  out,  in  the  most  difficult 
and  critical  situation  of  affairs,  both 
of  the  state  and  of  the  college,  not- 
withstanding every  discouraging 
prospect,  I  took  my  leave  of  a  church 
with  which  I  was  connected  by  every 
obligation  and  endearment  and  ven- 
tured into  the  midst  of  tumult  and 
dangers:  that  I  might  contribute 
whatever  was  in  my  power  for  the 
support  of  liberty  and  literature. 
Sensible  of  the  weight  of  duty  which 
would  come  upon  me,  I  wished  for 
greater  abilities  both  of  body  and 
mind  to  go  thro'  the  various  and 
important  services  then  in  my  view. 

"Soon  after  my  acceptance  and 
removal  to  Cambridge  I  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  the  din  of  arms, 
called  to  complicated  labors  almost 
beyond  my  strength,  and  obliged  to 
remove  my  family  and  effects  from 
town  to  town  before  I  could  have  a 
safe  and  quiet  residence  in  Cam- 
bridge.* After  which  numerous 
difficulties  occurred  from  year  to 
year  in  the  affairs  of  this  literary 
society,  which  required  increased 
application  beyond  all  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  president's  office.  By 
divine  help  I  have  been  supported  to 
the  present  time,  tho'  subject  to  many 
mental  and  bodily  infirmities;  and 
my  chief  satisfaction  is  the  hope  that 
my  zealous  endeavors  to  serve  the 
noble  cause  of  my  country  and  liber- 
ty and  the  important  interests  of 
religion  and  literature  have  not  been 
wholly  without  good  effects. 

"But  old   aere   is   advancing  on   a 


•  Referring  to  the  removal  of  the  president  first 
to  Watertown,  then  to  Concord,  after  the  battle 
of  Banker  Hill,  when  the  college  was  broken  up 
temporarily  and  afterwards  reassembled  In  the 
Concord  meeting-house. 


constitution  which  in  former  years 
was  much  weakened  by  threatening 
nervous  disorders;  and  the  course  of 
severe  labor  which  I  have  gone 
through  since  I  entered  on  the  duties 
of  my  office,  has  hastened  on  the 
common  decays  of  nature.  My 
memory  greatly  fails:  that  spirit  and 
vigor  necessary  for  the  happy  man- 
agement of  an  university  are  sensi- 
bly abated ;  my  taste  for  youthful 
studies  is  decreasing;  a  life  so  public 
grows  less  agreeable  and  the  show 
and  ceremony  of  the  world  begin  to 
be  a  burden.  I  therefore  rather 
wish  for  a  more  retired  situation. 

"These  considerations  have  led  me 
to  a  determination  to  resign  that 
office  with  which,  by  your  favor,  I 
have  been  honored.  And  I  now  beg 
to  declare  mv  resignation  of  the 
president's  chair  in  Harvard  college, 
trusting  that  the  God  of  all  wisdom 
may  soon  direct  you  to  the  choice  of 
some  worthv  gentleman  who  will  fill 
the  vacancy  and  with  greater  dignity 
and  success,  go  through  the  various 
duties  of  the  office. 

"Permit  me,  nevertheless,  to 
request  the  favor  that  my  family  may 
continue  in  the  house  appropriated  to 
the  president's  use  until  my  own  at 
Portsmouth  can  be  prepared  for 
their  reception ;  and  that,  considering 
the  heavy  expense  of  my  removing, 
after  serving  the  college  in  times  of 
peculiar  difficulty  without  receiving 
more  than  one  third  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office,  which  in  better 
times  were  enjoyed  (if  compared  with 
current  expenses),  you  would  afford 
me  all  that  kind  assistance  which 
may  be  in  your  power. 

"For  all  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  and  the  constant  candor  and 
goodness  with  which  you  have  treat- 
ed me,  I  entertain  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  gratitude.  It  is  my  fervent 
prayer  that  the  Father  of  Lights 
would  grant  every  blessing  to  the 
literary  society  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  and  that  it  may  be 
celebrated  through  the  world  for 
retaining  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  for 
the  purest  morals  and  the  most  per- 
fect cultivation  of  every  branch  of 
science. 

"With  the  highest  friendship  and 
esteem,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"SAMUEL  LANGDON. 
"Harvard  College,  August  30,  1780." 

In  1766,  Dr.  Langdon,  together 
with  Dr.  Haven  of  Portsmouth,  Rev. 
Mr.  Stevens  of  Kittery,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
McClintock  of  Greenland,  had  exam- 
ined and  approved  young  Jeremy 
Belknap  as  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
try;  and  Dr.  Langdon  was  the  "scribe" 
of  the  church  council  which  directed 
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the  proceedings  for  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Belknap  at  Dover  in  February, 
1767.  Thus  was  New  Hampshire 
provided  with  her  best  historian,  in 
whose  labors  Dr.  Langdon  co-opera- 
ted. His  second  son,  Paul  Langdon, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1770,  and  the 
Doctor  himself  had  favored  the 
admission  of  students  from  New 
Hampshire  to  that  college  during  his 
Portsmouth  residence;  even  after  the 
opening  of  Dartmouth  college. 
Under  these  circumstances  when,  in 
1774,  by  the  sudden  retirement  of 
President  Locke,  the  chair  at  Har- 
vard became  vacant  and  the  difficult 
position  was  made  more  difficult  by 
the    political    controversies    of    the 

period,  Dr.  Langdon's  clerical  and 
political  friends  in  Boston  turned 
towards  him  as  a  suitable  man  for  the 
presidency,  which  several  of  them 
had  declined.  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot 
was  the  member  of  the  college  cor- 
poration who  labored  to  remove  Dr. 
Langdon's  scruples  at  leaving  his 
church  and  congregation  and  putting 
himself  in  the  path  of  the  British 
Lion  and  of  General  Gage,  who  had 
succeeded  Hutchinson  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  with  a  Tory  band  of 
mandamus  councilors.  Some  of 
these  were  naturally  averse  to  the 
appointment  of  so  pronounced  a  pa- 
triot as  Dr.  Langdon  and  it  was 
feared  they  would  raise  difficulties. 
Dr.  Eliot  visited  his  friend  at  Ports- 
mouth soon  after  he  and  his  associ- 
ates secretly  chose  Langdon,  in  July, 
1774;  and  not  long  after  his  visit  Dr. 
Langdon  wrote  to  Dr.  Eliot  thus: 

"Portsmouth,  August  10,  1774. 
"Rev'd  and  Dear  Sir: 

"The  church  and  congregation  the 
day  you  left  us  voted  to  leave  the 
important  affair  of  my  call  to  the 
determination  of  my  own  best  judg- 
ment. I  know  not  what  to  do;  may 
God  give  me  counsel.  Perhaps  provi- 
dence may  soon  present  some  circum- 
stances which  may  fix  my  mind.  Pray 
favor  me  with  your  friendly  advice 
and  assistance. 

"Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

"SAM'L  LANGDON." 

On  the  same  sheet  which  contains 
this  note  is  the  draft  of  a  reply  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  who  said: 

"Yours  of  the  10th  inst.  I  received. 
I  am  glad  there  is  like  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty with  your  people.  I  sincerely 
hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  any- 
where else.  Dr.  Appleton  informs 
you  have  tho'ts  of  giving  your  an- 
swer soon.  When  the  overseers 
adjourned  to  Oct.,  it  was  supposed 
that  you  would  be  likely  to  give  your 
answer  before  that  time.  It  hath 
been  usual  to  read  the  Pres't's  answer 


at  that  board,  who  have  then  voted 
to  desire  him  to  remove.  It  is  my 
opinion  that,  provided  you  *  *  * 
(illegible)  and  I  hope  you  will.  It 
will  be  on  all  accounts  best  to  defer 
a  few  weeks.  In  this  opinion  Dr. 
Appleton,  Dr.  Pemberton,  Dr.  Win- 
throp  agree  with  me.  Dr.  Cooper 
would  have  written  his  sentiments  if 
you  had  not  been  absent.  You  will 
soon  hear  from  him." 

It  would  appear  from  another  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Eliot's  that  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council  had  threatened  some 
opposition ;  at  any  rate,  the  affair 
dragged  on,  and  on  the  30th  of  Aug 
ust,  1774— just  six  years  before  he 
wrote  his  letter  of  resignation — Dr. 
Langdon  wrote  again  to  his  friend, 
saying: 

"I  understand  by  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Haven's  son  to  his  father  that  you 
are  under  apprehensions  of  a  difficul- 
ty on  account  of  the  governor  and 
new  council's  concern  in  the  install- 
ment, if  I  should  speedily  answer  the 
call  of  the  college  in  the  affirmative. 
I  see  no  prospect  of  the  removal  of 
that  difficulty  in  any  short  time;  a 
twelvemonth  will  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  settle  things  if  all  should  at  length 
turn  in  our  favor  at  home.  If,  there- 
fore, the  formalities  of  installment  are 
necessary,  so  long  a  delay  of  my  an- 
swer would  be  in  many  respects  incon- 
venient; for  my  people  already  grow 
impatient  for  the  final  decision  and 
are  ready  to  recall  the  liberty  already 
given  me.  My  aim  is  to  serve  the 
college  if  I  am  able.  I  am  willing  for 
my  own  part  to  forego  anything  which 
may  be  considered  merely  as  a  point 
of  honor,  and  risque  a  maintenance  on 
the  credit  of  the  college  and  province. 
If  there  shall  be  embarrassments 
which  cannot  be  surmounted  in  any 
reasonable  time  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  refuse  the  honor  offered  me. 
All  I  desire  is  to  know  what  I  ought 
to  do.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Win- 
throp  for  his  opinion.  Pray  favor 
me  with  vours  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  momentous  affair  must  very 
soon  be  determined. 

"Your  affectionate  friend  and 
brother,  etc., 

'SAM'L  LANGDON." 

The  corporation  wrote  him  at  once 
that  he  must  not  decline,  and  early  in 
October  he  became  president.  His 
doing  so  was  a  favor  to  the  college, 
then  in  serious  straits  for  a  good 
president,  rather  than  a  favor  to  the 
pastor  of  an  attached  congregation. 
His  remark  about  "risking  a  mainten- 
ance on  the  credit  of  the  college  and 
the  province"  recalls  the  fact  that 
Harvard  was  then  partly  dependent 
on  the  provincial  legislature  for  its 


pecuniary  support.  As  the  Revolu- 
tionary paper  money  decreased  in 
value,  the  salary  of  Dr.  Langdon  fell 
to  less  than  half  what  had  been  stip- 
ulated at  first,  and  the  deficiency  was 
not  wholly  made  up  to  him  by  the 
legislature  after  his  resignation. 

In  1775  the  college  removed  for  a 
time  to  Old  Concord.  This  town, 
when  Dr.  Langdon  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  in  the  summer  of  1775, 
was  full  of  memories  of  the  fight  at 
the  North  bridge  and  still  more  so 
when  he  preached  his  election  sermon 
at  Watertown  in  May.  Speaking  of 
that  affair,  he  then  said: 

"They  have  not  only  endeavored  to 
terrify  us  with  fleets  and  armies  sent 
to  our  capital,  and  distressed  and  put 
an  end  to  our  trade — particularly  that 
important  branch  of  it,  the  fishery — 
but  at  length  attempted,  by  a  sudden 
march  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
night,  to  seize  and  destroy  one  of  our 
magazines,  formed  by  the  people 
merely  for  their  own  security.  By 
this,  as  might  well  be  expected,  a 
skirmish  was  brought  on ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  fire  first  began  on  the 
side  of  the  king's  troops.  At  least 
five  or  six  of  our  inhabitants  were 
murderously  killed  by  the  Regulars  at 
Lexington  before  any  man  attempted 
to  return  the  fire,  and  when  they  were 
actually  complying  with  the  command 
to  disperse.  Two  more  of  our 
brethren  were  likewise  killed  at  Con- 
cord bridge  by  a  fire  from  the  king's 
soldiers  before  the  engagement  be- 
gan on  our  side.  But  the  matter 
may  be  rested  entirely  on  this — that 
he  that  arms  himself  to  commit  a 
robbery  and  demands  the  traveler's 
purse  by  the  terror  of  instant  death 
is  the  first  aggressor,  though  the 
other  should  take  the  advantage  of 
discharging  his  pistol  first  and  killing 
the  robber.  The  alarm  was  sudden, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  spread  far 
and  wide;  the  nearest  neighbors  in 
haste  ran  together  to  assist  their 
brethren  and  save  their  country.  Not 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  met 
in  season  and  bravely  attacked  and 
repulsed  the  enemies  of  liberty,  who 
retreated  with  great  precipitation.  *  * 
Our  king,  as  if  impelled  by  some 
strange  fatality,  is  resolved  to  rea- 
son with  us  only  by  the  roar  of  his 
cannon  and  the  pointed  arguments  of 
muskets  and  bayonets.  Because  we 
refuse  submission  to  the  despotic 
power  of  a  ministerial  parliament,  our 
own  sovereign,  to  whom  we  have 
always  been  ready  to  swear  true 
allegiance — whose  authority  we  never 
meant  to  cast  off — has  given  us  up  to 
the  rage  of  his  ministers ;  to  be  seized 
at  sea  by  the  rapacious  commanders 
of  every  little  sloop  of  war  and  pirat- 
ical cutter;  and  to  be  plundered  and 
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massacred  by  land  by  mercenary 
troops,  who  know  no  distinction 
between  an  enemy  and  a  brother, 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  only, 
like  brutal  pursuers,  to  hunt  and 
seize  the  prey  pointed  out  by  their 
masters." 

Another  point  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Langdon  was  perhaps  more  fully 
exemplified  in  this  province  of  New 
Hampshire  than  in  any  of  the  colon- 
ies— the  quiet  and  almost  unanimous 
submission  to  the  newly  created  pop- 
ular authorities.  In  the  passage  fol- 
lowing, it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Lang- 
don anticipated  by  nearly  a  year  the 
very  argument  more  tersely  put  for- 
ward by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration- 
of  Independence: 

"By  the  law  of  nature  any  body  of 
people,  destitute  of  order  and  gov- 
ernment, may  form  themselves  into  a 
civil  society  according  to  their  best 
prudence,  and  so  provide  for  their 
common  safety  and  advantage. 
When  one  form  is  found  by  the 
majority  not  to  answer  the  grand 
purpose  in  any  tolerable  degree,  they 
mav  by  common  consent  put  an  end 
to  it  and  set  up  another;  only  this 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  without 
urgent  necessity.  It  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  supernatural  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  main  body 
of  the  people  through  this  extensive 
continent,  that  they  have  so  univer- 
sally adopted  the  method  of  congress- 
es, chosen  by  the  unbiased  suffrages 
of  the  people  in  their  several  towns, 
counties  and  provinces.  So  general 
an  agreement  through  so  many  prov- 
inces of  so  large  a  country  is  unex- 
ampled in  any  history.  Universal 
authority  ceases;  but  how  little  of 
this  has  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
late  obstructions  of  civil  government! 
Nothing  more  than  has  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  spirited  resolutions  of  a  peo- 
ple too  sensible  to  deliver  themselves 
up  to  oppression  and  slavery.  Order 
among  the  people  has  been  remark- 
ably preserved;  few  crimes  have  been 
committed  punishable  by  the  judge; 
even  former  contentions  between  one 
neighbor  and  another  have  ceased." 

It  is  plain  that  Hancock  and 
Adams  made  no  mistake  in  selecting 
Dr.  Langdon  as  a  true  patriot,  ready 
to  go  as  far  as  themselves  in  assert- 
ing the  liberties  of  freeborn  English 
subjects.  How  was  he  in  the  other 
requirements  for  a  college  president? 
Dr.  Stiles,  in  1779  (his  first  year  at 
Yale),  made  these  observations  on 
the  Harvard  presidents  whom  he  had 
known : 

"Mr.  Holyoke  was  the  polite  gen- 
tleman, of  a  noble  commanding 
presence,  and  moderated  at  com- 
mencements with  great  dignity.    He 


was  perfectly  acquainted  with  acad- 
emic matters;  of  a  good  degree  of  lit- 
erature, both  in  languages  and  scien- 
ces, particularly  in  mathematical- 
mechanic  philosophy;  yet  was  not  of 
great  erudition.  Qualified,  however, 
exceedingly  well  for  the  presidency, 
especially  as  he  had  a  good  spirit  of 
government;  which  was  partly 
natural  to  him,  partly  acquired  from 
Presrdent  Leverett,  who  ruled  and 
governed  with  great  dignity.  Dr. 
Locke  was  scarcely  equal  to  Mr. 
Holyoke  in  classical  knowledge  but 
much  superior  to  him  in  the  sciences 
and  in  penetration,  judgment  and 
strength  of  mind.  He  was  excellent 
and  amiable  in  government,  though 
he  did  not  equal  the  dignity  of  his 
predecessor.  And  yet  he  was  a 
greater  literary  character.  Just 
entered  into  the  career  of  glory,  his 
sun  went  into  an  eclipse.  Dr.  Lang- 
don's  literary  character  was  similar 
to  President  Holyoke's." 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  omis- 
sion of  "a  spirit  of  government"  in 
Dr.  Langdon's  portrait  that  he  was 
lacking  in  discipline,  and  such  may 
have  been  the  fact.  Yet  the  records 
of  the  college,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, do  not  show  half  the  frequency 
of  insurrections  and  tumults  among 
the  students  that  appeared  under  Dr. 
Holyoke,  and  less  by  far  than  under 
President  Ouincy  himself,  who  cites 
John  Eliot  as  saying  that  Langdon 
"wanted  judgment  and  a  spirit  of 
government."  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  when  he  had  been  nearly  five 
years  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Langdon  said: 

"I  have  met  with  continual  difficul- 
ties since  I  have  been  in  my  present 
station,  by  the  war  and  the  fluctuating 
medium ;  yet  I  do  not  repine,  as  I 
think  divine  providence  pointed  out 
my  path  of  duty." 

Here  is  no  hint  of  disorder,  or  the 
perils  of  false  brethren,  of  which  even 
St.  Paul  complained  and  which  were 
the  real  cause  of  his  resignation. 

The  Belknap  Papers,  Volume  III, 
contain  a  statement  concerning  Pres- 
ident Langdon's  resignation,  by  John 
Eliot,  a  settled  minister  in  his  father's 
Boston  church  and  an  overseer  of  the 
college.  It  is  lull  ot  error  and  pre- 
judice and  this  is  its  substance,  the 
date  being  Sept.  II,  1780,  two  days 
before  the  corporation  accepted  the 
resignation: 

"I  shall  be  very  particular  in 
informing  you  of  every  circumstance 
(to  Dr.  Belknap  at  Dover),  for  I 
know  you  to  be  a  very  particular 
man  and  that  you  are  accurate  in  col- 
lecting things  in  order  to  form  an 
opinion  and  as  accurate  in  your  judg- 
ment when  all  circumstances  are 
before  you.  The  president  has  long 
been      growing      unpopular,      more 


especially  among  the  students  of  the 
college.  So  disgusting  hath  he 
been  in  his  whole  deportment 
that  they  would  have  held 
him  in  detestation  if  this  sensa- 
tion had  not  been  absorbed  in  mere 
thorough  contempt.  Yet,  after  all 
which  can  be  said,  all  his  foibles  did 
not  amount  to  a  vice  when  com- 
pletely converged  into  one  point  of 
view;  much  less  unworthy  doth  he 
appear  when  these  are  separated  from 
each  other  and  blended  with  his  good 
qualities.  As  to  the  total  disqualifi- 
cation for  the  office  he  sustained,  I 
always  had  the  same  opinion  which 
I  hold  now,  that  he  was  no  ways 
proper  to  appear  in  the  station;  and 
that  no  man  who  wished  well  to  him 
or  to  the  interest  of  Harvard  college 
would,  with  the  same  opinion  as  mine 
own,  not  rather  have  seen  him  else- 
where. Scd  sic  visum  est  superis — 
at  least  to  the  corporation,  who  were 
the  immediate  electors. 

"His  resignation  was  as  surprising 
to  me  as  it  was  to  any  person  the  fur- 
thest distant  from  the  college.  It 
happened,  it  seems,  in  this  manner. 
The  scholars  unanimously  framed  a 
petition,  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  corporation,  begging  them  to 
remove  the  president.  What  the 
articles  were  can  be  known  but  im- 
perfectly, as  they  came  to  a  determin- 
ation to  conceal  the  contents. 
Among  other  things,  tho',  I  hear  that 
his  unbecoming  way  of  addressing 
the  Deity  was  one.  There  was  a 
committee  chosen  to  acquaint  the 
president  with  the  petition,  who 
addressed  him  in  these  words:  'As  a 
man  of  genius  and  knowledge  we 
respect  you ;  as  a  man  of  piety  and 
virtue  we  venerate  you;  as  a  presi- 
dent we  despise  you.' " 

This  is  not  a  probable  account. 
President  Quincy  seems  to  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
charges  made  by  the  three  upper 
classes  with  the  connivance  of 
Librarian  Winthrop.  They  were: 
"Impiety,  heterodoxy,  unfitness  for 
the  office  of  preacher  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  still  more  for  that  of 
president." 

Mr.  Quincy  says:  "There  was  not 
a  shadow  of  foundation  for  any  one  of 
these  charges  except  the  last,  of 
which  the  spirit  in  which  this  inso- 
lence was  received  may  be  considered 
an  evidence."  It  might  be  an  indi- 
cation but  hardly  evidence.  No 
other  evidence  appears  except  what 
Mr.  Quincy  terms  "a  combination  of 
students,  to  whom  he  had  become  ob- 
noxious, and  whose  dissatisfaction 
was  countenanced,  if  not  excited,  by 
men  connected  with  the  government 
of  the  institution."  He  adds  that 
Dr.  Lanedon  was  ignorant  of  his  un- 
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popularity;  which,  in  a  man  so  sensi- 
tive, is  evidence  that  it  was  no  more 
than  one  of  those  temporary  gusts  of 
feeling,  from  which  President  Quincy 
himself  suffered  while  in  office. 

Eliot  went  on:  "Dr.  Langdon  now 
added  another  to  his  many  impru- 
dences. He  declared  to  the  scholars 
that  he  was  sensible  of  his  incapacity 
for  the  office,  imputing  it  to  the  weak 
state  of  his  nerves,  and  gave  them  a 
promise  that  he  would  resign.  He 
prepared  his  resignation  to  be  presen- 
ted to  the  board  of  overseers  at  their 
meeting  last  Thursday. 

"The  forthputting,  officious  gentle- 
man. Dr.  Gordon  [the  historian  of  our 
Revolution,  then  preaching  at  Rox- 
bury  and  an  overseer],  now  suffered 
his  zeal  to  boil  over  and  persuaded  the 
president  (  ut  credo)  that  he  might 
still  remain  in  office  and  that  he 
would  be  his  advocate  at  the  board 
of  overseers.  At  the  meeting  Mr. 
Bowdoin  read  the  resignation.  It 
was  well  drawn  up.  Nothing  was 
said  of  the  uneasiness  with  the  stu- 
dents. One  would  suppose  the  whole 
originated  with  himself.  He  said 
the  place  was  disagreeable  to  him; 
that  he  found  himself  so  debilitated 
by  nervous  disorders  that  he  could 
not  go  through  with  his  course  of 
duty.  'My  memory  fails,'  said  he, 
'my  taste  for  academical  studies 
decreases;  my  fondness  for  shew  and 
public  notice  is  lost;  and  I  wish 
heartily  to  retire.'  He  then  described 
very  pathetically  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances  of  his  coming  to  Cam- 
bridge and  the  many  losses  and 
troubles  he  had  met  with  during  his 
continuance  there;  requesting  that  he 
might  live  in  the  provincial  mansion 
house,  etc." 

He  really  only  asked  that  his  fam- 
ily might  remain  there  till  his  house 
in  Portsmouth  was  ready  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  lived  there 
a  day  after  September  13.  Early  in 
October,  the  General  Court  being  in 
session,  he  presented  a  schedule  of 
his  legal  salary  for  five  years,  ten 
months  and  thirty  days  at  £200  in 
specie  per  annum  and  amounting  to 
£1,182  13s.  6d.,  of  which  he  had 
received  the  equivalent  of  only 
£685  7s.  1  id.  This  left  a  balance 
due  him  of  £497  5s.  7d.,  which  the 
senate  and  house  voted  him  at  once, 
and  a  warrant  for  that  sum  was 
drawn  up  on  October  3,  twenty  days 
after  his  resignation  took  effect,  and 
put  in  Dr.  Langdon's  hands.  This 
original  warrant  may  be  seen  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  archives  at  the 
state  house.  It  gives  him  the  sum 
named,  about  $1,656,  "for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  president 
and  to  enable  him  to  remove  his  fam- 


ily and  effects."  Mr.  Quincy  says 
the  overseers  "acknowledged  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  requests  and  the 
inadequacy  of  his  salary  and  emolu- 
ments for  his  support  and  engaged  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  legisla- 
ture to  obtain  a  grant  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  deficiencies."  No  record 
of  this  appears  on  the  files  of  the 
General  Court,  where  Dr;  Langdon's 
petitions  and  the  votes  of  the  two 
houses  are  recorded. 

John  Eliot  went  on  in  his  sympa- 
thetic account  thus: 

"Dr.  Langdon  is  really  an  object  of 
pity.  Even  the  scholars  who  have 
been  so  active  in  his  dismission  think 
so.  They  attested  to  his  good  char- 
acter in  a  unanimous  vote  presented 
to  the  overseers,  wherein  they  men- 
tioned him  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
most  excellent  character,  rendered 
him  many  thanks  for  his  past  services 
and  expressed  the  most  earnest 
desire  that  the  remainder  of  his  days 
may  be  comfortable  and  happy.  This 
vote  is  also  accompanied  with  a  sub- 
scription for  something  by  way  of 
present.  I  believe  that  many  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  subscribed  for 
him,  if  Gordon  don't  spoil  the  whole 
by  his  impertinences  and  nonsensical 
reveries.  He  blazed  away  at  the 
meeting;  insisted  upon  it  that  this 
whole  proceeding  arose  from  the 
mere  malice  of  one  of  the  governors 
of  the  college  (Mr.  Winthrop  the 
librarian),  who  had  the  impudence  to 
tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  to  their 
heads  that  he  had  long  sought  an 
opportunity  to  revenge  an  affront 
offered  to  him  bv  the  president  some 
years  since  and  now  that  he  was 
gratified." 

This  is  the  only  alleged  instance  in 
Dr.  Langdon's  life  when  he  "offered 
an  affront"  to  anybody.  He  was  a 
man  of  true  politeness  and,  as  his 
conduct  always  showed,  of  admirable 
Christian  forgiveness.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  he  now  took 
the  whole  burden  of  his  withdrawal 
upon  himself  but  was  little  likely  to 
accept  a  present  from  the  insurgents 
who  had  insulted  him.  This  sub- 
scription of  "many  thousand  dollars" 
is  nowhere  heard  of  except  in  this  let- 
ter, so  full  of  guesses  and  predictions. 
Dr.  Langdon's  statement  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  shows  that,  in  May  pre- 
ceding, $5,000  in  paper  only  meant  in 
silver  $150  and  would  hardly  pay  for 
his  support  for  two  months  as  prices 
then  were.  Moreover,  the  students 
were  themselves  so  poor  that  they 
asked  to  be  excused  from  commence- 
ment exercises  because  they  could 
not  afford  the  cost;  so  that  we  may 
suppose  that  this  subscription  existed 
mainly  in  the  imagination  of  Eliot, 
who  goes  on: 


"Dr.  Gordon  moved  the  matter 
should  be  inquired  into,  the  students 
should  be  severely  censured  and  the 
whole  scene  of  iniquity  should  be  un- 
folded. 'Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum,' 
he  repeated,  and  seemed  in  a  pet,  as 
if  the  rest  of  us  were  a  party  joined 
together  to  destroy  the  president. 
We  felt  as  much  as  he  could  be  sen- 
sible of  but  judged  very  differently 
from  him  about  the  whole  affair.  We 
see  the  necessity  of  his  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, which  the  doctor  himself 
could  not  deny;  notwithstanding 
him,  aim  to  do  something.  We 
thought  it  best  he  should  depart  as 
privately  as  possible  that  the  circum- 
stances might  not  be  too  much  the 
subject  of  speculation,  but  that  things 
might  appear  as  if  all  things  came 
and  were  determined  by  himself.  We 
knew  that  a  little  matter  would  cause 
the  subscription  paper  to  flag  and 
that  any  measures  to  censure  the  stu- 
dents would  provoke  them  to  with- 
draw their  generosity." 

This  "generosity"  of  the  insubordi- 
nate students,  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  some  of  the  faculty 
to  insult  the  sensitive  president  is  no 
more  heard  of.  In  place  of  it  we 
find  a  singular  kind  of  "generosity" 
exhibited  by  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  which  Dr.  Langdon  at  his 
retirement  was  a  creditor  to  the 
amount  of  about  $1,656  in  silver.  To 
meet  this  obligation,  which  the  state 
at  once  acknowledged,  a  resolve  was 
passed  within  two  weeks  of  his  with- 
drawing from  Cambridge,  appropria- 
ting the  full  sum  in  paper  money  of 
th*  "new  emission"  of  continental 
currency,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  sil- 
ver. The  warrant  on  the  state 
treasurer,  Henry  Gardner,  for  this 
sum  was  never  drawn  and  now  lies 
among  the  papers  in  the  case  (arch- 
ives of  the  secretary  of  state)  in  the 
Boston  state  house.  Why  this  was 
not  paid  will  appear  from  a  petition 
of  Dr.  Langdon,  also  preserved  in 
those  archives,  written  from  his  quiet 
parish  of  Hampton  Falls  in  June, 
1784,  when  he  had  been  settled  there 
as  minister  for  more  than  three  years: 

REPUDIATION    MILDLY    REBUKED. 

Petition  of  Dr.  Langdon  for  Payment. 

"The  petition  of  Samuel  Landon, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  humbly  sheweth: 

"That  your  petitioner  accepted  a 
call  from  the  honorable  Corporation 
and  Overseers  of  Harvard  college  to 
the  office  of  President  of  that  univer- 
sity and  was  introduced  into  that 
office  on  the  14th  day  of  October, 
1774;  that  in  the  full  prospect  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  added  to  the  ordinary 
difficulties  and  labors  of  that  impor- 
tant   station,    he    nevertheless    was 
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encouraged  to  engage  both  in  the 
service  of  the  college  and  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  by  a  persuasion 
that  he  might  securely  rely  on  the 
public  honor  for  the  same  support 
which  had  for  many  years  been 
granted  to  the  presidents  of  that  lit- 
erary society: 

"That  when  he  found  both  his 
body  and  mind  so  much  overborne 
with  extreme  burdens  and  fatigue 
that  it  was  best  to  resign  his  office, 
it  appeared  that  his  expenses  had 
very  much  exceeded  the  annual 
grants ;  and  that  he  could  not  pay  the 
sums  which  he  had  borrowed  to  de- 
fray his  necessary  expenses: 

"That  your  petitioner  in  1780  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Court,  then  sit- 
ting, a  true  state  of  the  arrearages  of 
his  salary,  amounting  to  £497  5s.  7d., 
lawful  silver  money;  upon  which  the 
General  Court  granted  the  sum  of 
£497  10s.,  for  which  he  received  a 
warrant  to  be  paid  in  bills  of  the  new 
emission,  wnich  the  court  then  esti- 
mated, upon  the  authority  of  con- 
gress, as  equal  to  silver.  That  your 
petitioner  repeatedly  presented  the 
said  warrant  to  the  treasurer  as  long 
as  there  seemed  any  ground  of  hope 
that  the  aforesaid  bills  might  obtain 
a  currency  at  their  original  value;  but 
never  could  procure  payment,  the 
treasury  not  being  supplied: 

"That  ever  since  it  became  evident 
that  the  said  emission  was  greatly 
depreciated,  your  petitioner"  has  been 
endeavoring  to  obtain  his  just  arrear- 
ages by  applying  to  the  General 
Court  for  a  new  warrant  on  the 
treasury;  that  the  resolve  passed  in 
the  last  court,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
granting  only  £320  specie,  in  lieu  of 
£497  10s.  specie  (which  is  justly  due 
according  to  the  rules  of  honor  and 
equity,  as  may  easily  appear  by  a 
review  of  the  state  of  the  account  an- 
nexed to  this  petition),  would  suggest 
to  your  petitioner  very  painful  ideas 
if  he  did  not  persuade  himself  that 
the  said  resolve  was  founded  on  some 
misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case: 

"That  your  petitioner  is  not  able 
to  discover  any  reason  why  the  full 
sum  should  not  be  granted  in  specie, 
together  with  the  interest  of  what  has 
been  so  long  due;  especially  as  he 
himself  is  paying  interest  for  money 
which  the  defect  of  the  annual  grants 
constrained  him  to  borrow. 

"Your  petitioner  therefore  earn- 
estly looks  up  to  this  august  court,  in 
which  he  views  the  collected  wisdom 
and  justice  of  a  most  respectable 
commonwealth,  and  prays  that  your 
honors  would  rectify  the  mistake  on 
which  the  resolve  of  last  March  in 
this  case  is  evidently  founded  and 
grant  him  the  balance  due  for  his  ser- 


vices while  in  office,  with  the  inter- 
est, not  as  if  his  claim  had  been  only 
in  bills  at  a  depreciated  value  but  as 
it  really  was  and  is  due  in  specie; 
that,  after  the  peculiar  labors  and 
difficulties  he  endured  in  his  public 
station  and  hearty  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  he  may  not  be 
cut  ott  trom  that  support  which  has 
been  readily  granted  to  presidents  of 
that  society  not  exposed  to  the  same 
hardships  and  dangers. 

"And    your   petitioner    shall    ever 
pray,  etc. 

"SAM'L  LANGDON." 

What  had  happened  in  the  interval 
between  the  date  of  this  mild  censure 
of  repudiation  in  Boston  and  the  date 
of  the  original  resolve  giving  Dr. 
Langdon  the  full  sum  due  (Oct.  3, 
1780),  was  this:  He  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  the  money  for  nearly  two 
years,  when,  upon  his  petition,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
(Sept.  3,  1782)  had  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  an  honest  committee,  which 
reported  in  the  senate,  July  3,  1783, 
that  the  full  sum  of  £497  10s.  should 
be  paid  to  the  ex-president  in  silver. 
A  resolve  to  this  effect  passed  the 
senate  at  once  and  went  down  to  the 
house,  signed  by  Samuel  Adams,  his 
old  friend,  who  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  getting  him  into  the  presidency 
and  was  then  president  of  the  senate. 
The  house  (July  II,  1783)  stingily 
non-concurred.  The  next  spring 
(March  22,  1784)  the  senate  again 
passed  a  resolve  which  the  house  also 
voted  and  which  exists  in  the  arch- 
ives printed  and  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  Adams  as  before,  of  John 
Hancock  as  governor  >  and  of  Tris- 
tram Dalton  of  Newburyport  as 
speaker  of  the  house.  But  this  shab- 
by document,  instead  of  granting  the 
full  sum,  cuts  Dr.  Langdon's  claim 
down  to  £320  in  specie  but  "on  condi- 
tion of  his  returning  the  warrant  of 
1780  to  the  treasury."  Two  months 
and  more  after  this  vote  (June  8)  he 
sent  in  the  above  petition.  It  was 
referred  to  another  honest  committee 
who  reported  late  in  October,  1784, 
that  Dr.  Langdon's  salary  for  his 
whole  term  as  president  was  justly 
£1,182  13s.  6d.;  that  he  had  received 
the  value  of  only  £763  is.  5d.  and  had 
never  drawn  the  money  under  the 
shabby  vote  of  1783.  The  senate 
aeain  passed  a  resolve  granting:  him 
the  balance  due  in  specie;  again  it 
went  down  to  the  house,  Nov.  8,  1784, 
signed  by  the  faithful  Adams;  and 
again  the  stingy  house  non-con- 
curred. Thereupon  Dr.  Langdon 
again  declined  to  draw  the  repudia- 
ting warrant  for  £320  and  sent  this 
letter  to  S.  A.  Otis,  then  speaker  of 
the  house: 


"Sr. 

"I  have  lately  discovered  an  error 
inadvertently  committed  by  me  in 
that  state  of  my  account  which 
accompanied  my  petition  to  the  hon- 
ored court  for  the  year  1782.  I  have 
given  credit  for  £2,000  received  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  again  for  £5,000  received 
on  May  11  (1780).  Whereas  the 
former  grant  was  £2,000  and  the  lat- 
ter £3,000,  the  whole  sum  for  that 
year  being  but  £5,000;  so  that  there 
is  an  error  of  £2,000  against  myself, 
which  may  easily  appear  by  the 
record  of  the  said  grants.  But  yet 
the  sums  carried  off  against  the 
aforesaid  grants,  as  reduced  to  silver, 
in  my  account  stand  right  as  the 
grants  really  were  made;  so  that  the 
only  error  lies  in  writing  £5,000 
instead  of  £3,000.  I  pray,  therefore, 
that  you  would  convey  this  informa- 
tion to  the  court  if  you  think  proper; 
together  with  this  additional  plea  in 
support  of  my  petition,  viz.,  that 
£200  a  year  having  been  found 
necessary  for  many  years  past 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  support 
of  the  presidents  of  the  college,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  less  than 
half  that  sum  was  sufficient  when 
every  article  of  provision  and  cloth- 
ing was  nearly  double  to  the  present 
price.  And  every  man  must  think 
it  very  injurious  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  public  and  important  office  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  extraordinary  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties  and  be  ob- 
liged to  furnish  the  greatest  part  of 
the  costs  of  his  own  support. 

"Submitting  the  foregoing  to  your 
discretion,  I  am, 

"Sr.,  Your  verv  obedient  serv't, 
"SAM'L  LANGDON." 

The  corporation  and  envious  fac- 
ulty seem   to   have   carried   out   the 
Eliot  idea  of  secrecy;  for  they  never 
published  Dr.  Langdon's  letter,  and 
almost  no  mention  of  the  matter  re-, 
mains  on  the  files  of  college  corre- 
spondence.     Mr.  Quincy  found  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Storer,  the  successor  of 
Hancock  as  treasurer  (Oct.  20,  1781), 
in  which  that  member  of  the  corpor- 
ation asserted  as  his  opinion  that  if 
Dr.  Langdon  had  asked  their  advice 
i   the  corporation  would  have  request- 
ed him  "to  have  deferred  your  inten- 
1   tion  to  some  future  time,"  and  Mr. 
Quincy  adds: 
"It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Langdon 
1  became  subsequently  aware  that  the 
!  students  had  been  made  the  instru- 
1  ments    of   others,    possibly    of   men 
connected   with   the   government   of 
the  institution  and  that  the  feeling  of 
self-distrust,  which  led  to  his  resigna- 
tion, had  been  succeeded  by  feelings 
of  a  very  different  character." 
However  this  may  be,   it  is  plain 
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that  John  Eliot,  when  he  had  leisure 
to  reflect  on  the  exuberance  of  his 
youth  and  the  conduct  of  himself  and 
his  circle  at  Harvard  college,  took  a 
very  different  view  of  his  mother's 
cousin  and  his  own  college  president 
in  after  years.  In  1809  he  published 
an  American  Biographical  Dictionary 
in  which  Dr.  Langdon  had  a  page. 
In  this  sketch,  speaking  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  in 
1774.  Dr.  Eliot  said: 
"His  character  as  a   very  zealous 


Whig  was  of  more  advantage  to  him 
at  this  time  than  his  reputation  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  Mr.  John  Han- 
cock was  in  the  corporation  and  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  prejudice 
was  spreading  against  several  in  the 
government  of  the  society  (college), 
who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Tories, 
and  that  the  interest  and  honor  of 
the  college  was  likely  to  suffer.  When 
President  Langdon  took  the  chair  it 
gave  great  delight  to  the  sons  of  lib- 
erty." 


DOCTOR    LANGDON    (1703-1797), 

OF    BOSTON,    PORTSMOUTH,    HARVARD    COLLEGE,    AND    HAMPTON    FALLS. 

A  Biographical  Tribute — Part  II. 
By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


President  Stiles  discloses  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  raising  the 
question  whether  the  newly  appointed 
royal  councilors  of  Massachusetts, 
who  were  mostly  Tories,  were  over- 
seers of  the  college  (as  in  law  they 
probably  were),  the  overseers  gave 
up  their  right  to  take  part  in  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  Whig  president 
and  he  was  quietly  installed  by  the 
corporation  alone,  three  or  four  of 
whose  members  had  declined  the 
burdensome  and  hazardous  office  of 
president.  Of  Langdon  in  this  piace, 
Eliot  in  1800  said: 

"Many  things  concurred  to  make 
his  situation  very  unpleasant  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  did  not  receive  all  that 
kindness  from  the  students  and  offi- 
cers or  legislature  of  the  college 
which  his  character  as  a  scholar  and 
Christian  merited." 

Whether  reference  is  here  made  to 
the  unhandsome  action  of  the  state 
legislature  in  cutting  down  his  sal- 
ary and  keeping  him  waiting  ten 
years  for  it,  I  know  not. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  was 
higgling  and  postponing  the  payment 
of  his  just  and  admitted  claim;  but 
the  legislature  of  his  own  state  was 
conferring  honors  on  Dr.  Langdon. 
In  the  very  year  when  he  was  writing 
to  the  Massachusetts  officials,  asking 
for  his  dues,  those  of  New  Hampshire 
were  inviting  him  to  preach  their  an- 
nual election  sermon.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  leg  in  the 
spring  of  1786  and  could  not  accept: 
again  he  was  invited  in  1787  and 
again  his  lameness  kept  him  from 
traveling  to  the  capital.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  Portsmouth  pulpit,  Rev. 
Joseph  Buckminster,  who  preached 
"the  sermon  of  1787  in  Dr.  Langdon's 
place,  said  in  his  discourse,  "You  are 
denied  the  learning,  wisdom  and 
piety  of  that  aged  master  of  assem- 
blies, who  was  to  have  led  you  this 


morning  to  the  altar  of  God." 
Finally  he  came  to  the  Concord  pul- 
pit in  1788  (June  5)  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  sermon  on  "The  Republic 
of  the  Israelites — An  Example  to  the 
United  States,"  Dr.  Langdon  said: 

"I  think  myself  happy  that,  after 
reiterated  invitations  from  this  hon- 
orable court,  I  am  at  length  permitted 
by  divine  providence,  though  under 
peculiar  difficulties  and  in  the  decline 
of  life,  to  appear  in  this  place  and 
speak  on  this  public  occasion." 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  his 
presence  in  Concord  at  this  time  was 
the  anxiety  of  the  friends  of  the  new 
federal  Constitution  to  have  it  ratified 
by  New  Hampshire  later  in  the  same 
month.  He  had  been  chosen  by 
Hampton  Falls  to  represent  the  town 
in  the  convention  and  at  Exeter  in 
the  previous  winter  he  had  spoken 
warmly  for  its  ratification.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  a  law  student  in 
Newburyport,  drove  over  to  Exeter, 
February  21,  1788,  partly  to  hear  the 
debate  in  the  convention  and  partly  in 
expectation  of  a  dance  in  the  evening 
which  did  not  occur.  In  that  body 
Dr.  Langdon  was  an  influential  mem- 
ber and  Dr.  Eliot  said  of  him:  "He 
often  in  that  assembly  led  the  debates 
and  he  used  all  his  influence  to  con- 
vince of  their  error  people  who  in- 
dulged prejudices  against  it.  He 
lived  to  see  his  expectations  realized, 
to  enjoy  the  political  blessings  this 
constitution  affords  to  the  country; 
and  was  himself  a  blessing  to  his 
flock."  He  doubtless  remained  in 
Concord  and  actively  favored  ratifi- 
cation a  few  weeks  later. 

This  great  question  settled,  a  much 
smaller  one  troubled  the  clerical  mind 
in  Portsmouth  and  Greenland  until 
Dr.  Langdon  was  called  in  to  restore 
calm.  The  Episcopalians  of  the 
Queen's  chapel,  over  whom  the  Irish- 
born  Arthur  Browne  had  presided  as 


missionary,  supported  in  part  by  the 
London  society  for  propagating  the 
gospel  in  Episcopal  churches,  had  no 
regular  rector  since  his  death  in  1773, 
and  the  Revolution  had  scattered  its 
worshippers,  many  of  whom  were 
Tories.  Peace  having  come  to  stay, 
worship  revived  in  this  chapel,  now 
styled  St.  John's  church;  and  Bishop 
Seabury,  the  first  American  bishop- 
resident,  had  ordained  in  Boston  in 
November,  1786,  John  Cosens  Ogden, 
who  became  rector  at  St.  John's  in 
December.  He  was,  I  conclude,  a 
son  of  David  Oeden  of  Xew  Tersey 
and  a  brother  of  Abraham  Ogden, 
who  was.  like  his  father,  inclined  to 
Toryism,  as  orobably  J.  C.  Ogden 
was  in  youth.  He  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Gen.  David  Wooster, 
killed  in  battle  near  Danbury,  Ct.,  in 
1777,  and  was  from  that  time,  no 
doubt,  a  patriot,  as  his  Xew  Jersey 
relatives  were  after  the  Revolution. 
His  nephew  or  cousin,  Thomas  Lud- 
low Ogden,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  person  who  ever  wounded  Wash- 
ington. It  was  done  as  a  mere  child 
while  the  general  was  fencing  with 
the  little  son  of  Abraham  Ogden,  then 
residing  with  Washington  at  Morris- 
town.  The  button  of  the  child's  foil 
came  off  and  Washington  received  a 
scratch  in  the  wrist  of  his  sword-hand. 
A  turn  for  combat  appears  to  have 
been  an  Ogden  trait.  Hardly  was 
Mr.  O.  settled  in  Portsmouth  than  he 
besan  to  dispute  with  his  Calvinistic 

brethren  of  the  clergy,  much  older 
men  than  himself.  Rev.  Timothy 
Alden  thus  describes  him  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Collections  for 
1800: 

"He  was  a  preacher  of  popular  tal- 
ents but  too  great  a  bigot  for  this 
age  of  Catholicism.  Some  impru- 
dences, which  were  more  the  fault  of 
his  head  than  his  heart,  occasioned 
disaffection  in  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple, so  that  he  found  it  expedient  to 
leave  them  in  1793.  He  afterwards, 
at  times,  showed  symptoms  of  a  men- 
tal derangement  and  is  said  to  have 
died  suddenly  at  Chesterton,  Md.,  in 
1800." 

It  seems  that  he  met  occasionally 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Piscataqua 
Evangelical  association  and  in  con- 
versation the  points  of  difference 
between  the  Anglican  and  the  Puri- 
tan churches  were  discussed.  Dr. 
McClintock  of  Greenland,  a  very  pos- 
itive and  sarcastic  Scot  by  descent, 
said  things  which  Mr.  Ogden  resent- 
ed; and  he  was  reported  to  have  pub- 
lished, or  to  be  about  to  publish  in 
Boston,  some  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  rector,  of  St. 
John's.  Thereupon  Mr.  Ogden 
launched  upon  an  unsuspecting  world 
a  for^iirtable  pamphlet  thus  entitled: 
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"Letters  Occasioned  by  the  Publica- 
tion of  a  Private  Epistolary  Corre- 
spondence begun  by  Mr.  Samuel 
McClintock.  Preacher  to  a  Puritan 
Congregation  in  Greenland,  X.  H. 
By  John  Cosens  Ogden,  a  Presby- 
ter in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America."  Boston:  Isaiah  Thom- 
as and  E.  T.  Andrews,  At  Faust's 
Statue,  45  Xewburv  St.,  Boston, 
1791." 

This  pamphlet,  to  which  Dr.  Lang- 
don  replied,  was  printed  in  1791  but 
may  have  been  preceded  by  a  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  McGintock's  in  one  of 
the  Boston  newspapers;  in  which 
some  or  all  the  Ogden  pamphlet 
may  have  come  out.  before  it  was  is- 
sued bv  Thomas  in  a  pamphlet  of  40 

pages,  including  letters  to  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Haven.  Mr.  Buckminster,  Dr.  Mc- 
Clintock and  the  public.  In  it  Mr. 
O.  complains  of  the  publication  of 
private  correspondence  and  the  retail- 
ing of  stories  unfriendly  to  his  wife, 
who  was  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Clap,  first  president  of  Yale  college. 
He  speaks  of  his  wife  as  of  a  suffer- 
ing family — "a  family  having  no 
other  patrimonial  inheritance  than 
the  sword  which  their  grandfather 
wore,  as  his  companion  in  two  wars, 
and  which  he  drew  for  the  last  time 
when  he  fell  valiantly  leading  his 
countrymen  to  battle."  This  was 
General  Wooster.  He  complained  of 
the  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  Dr.  McClintock,  whom  he  calls 
"the  Pope  of  Greenland":  of  the 
Piscataqua  Evangelical  association 
for  sustaining  Dr.  McClintock  in  his 
improper  conduct:  and  added: 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Langdon  possessed 
much  of  the  same  intolerant  spirit, 
when,  in  his  sermon  at  election,  he 
called  upon  our  rulers  to  beware  of 
religious  opinions  then  enumerated, 
and  expressed  the  uncharitable  idea 
that  they  meant  to  strengthen  them- 
selves bv  the  people's  numbers  and 
purses,  more  than  to  save  their 
souls.'' 

In  his  address  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Ogden  charged  the  Congregational 
ministers  with  a  design  to  have  the 
Xew  Hampshire  Constitution  altered 
so  as  to  provide  for  their  own  power 
of  taxing  other  sects  and  churches 
and,  addressing  the  voters,  he  said: 

"You  must  elect  the  creatures  of 
the  clergy  to  places  in  the  legisla- 
ture; select  such  as  can  stoop  to 
court  popularity  under  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy.  The  whole  history  of 
Xew  England  presents  this  last  as 
the  aim  of  Congregational  teachers. 
They  always  swarm  around  state 
conventions,  general  assemblies  and 
town  meetings,  as  bees  around  a  hive 


they  intend  to  rob  of  its  honey.  You 
are  preached  and  prayed  into  their 
system." 

The  Korah  comparison  was  prob- 
ably the  most  offensive  thing  in  the 
pamphlet.  After  telling  briefly  the 
story  of  Korah  in  the  Xew  England 
Primer,  whose  proud  troop  was 
swallowed  up,  Mr.  O.  continues: 

"Korah  was  a  priest  or  presbyter 
of  the  second  order.  He  withdrew, 
with  certain  mutinous  Levites,  from 
his  obedience  to  the  high  priest.  The 
dispute  was  about  church  govern- 
ment; he  was  a  Presbyterian  who 
arose  against  the  episcopacy  of 
Aaron.  We  hear  of  those  under  the 
gospel  who  perish  in  the  gainsaying 
of  Korah.  Although  the  earth  has 
not  opened  and  swallowed  them  up, 
yet  the  most  singular  punishments 
have  followed  in  their  contentions 
against  others  and  among  them- 
selves. *  *  *  An  officious  Judas  or 
cowardly  disciple  betrays  or  forsakes 
his  valid  ministry  in  order  to  gratify 
spleen  or  gain  popularity.  The 
Puritan  congregations  in  England, 
once  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watts  and 
other  non-conformists,  are  now 
Arians.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case 
in  some  degree  in  Boston.  The 
greatest  champions  against  Episco- 
pacy have  disgraced  tbeir  memories 
by  leaving  dangerous  tenets  to  delude 
mankind.  Such  was  Dr.  Chauncy, 
the  greatest  enemy  the  Church  in 
America  ever  knew.'' 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Langdon  in 
reply  is  now  very  rare.  It  was 
printed  by  my  grandmother's  cousin, 
John  Melcher,  at  Portsmouth,  in  1792. 
With  that  gentle  sarcasm  so  charac- 
teristic of  him,  as  it  was,  in  a  strong- 
er form  of  his  contemporary,  Frank- 
lin. Dr.  L.  began  by  saying: 

"I  cannot  but  consider  it  an  act  of 
charity  to  endeavor  to  relieve  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Ogden  from  the  great 
perturbation  of  his  mind,  arising 
from  a  strong  belief  that  he  is  unjust- 
ly and  sacreligiouslv  kept  out  of 
possession  of  the  ancient  glebe  in  the 
town  of  Portsmouth." 

He  then  recites  Mr.  Ogden's  violent 
accusation  against  Mr.  Buckminster 
and  his  parishioners,  and  goes  on  to 
say: 

"The  real  truth  is  very  different 
from  his  presentation.  The  facts  are 
these,  viz.:  About  the  year  1640,  after 
the  decease  of  the  famous  original 
proprietor,  Mason,  his  widow  and 
-executrix,  finding  that  the  expenses 
of  the  plantation  far  exceeded  the 
income,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
care  of  it  and  tell  the  servants  they 
must  shift  for  themselves.  Upon- 
this,  some  of  the  people  quitted  the 
plantation ;    others    tarried,    keeping: 


possession  of  the  buildings  and 
improvements,  which  they  now 
looked  upon  as  their  own." 

He  next  recites  the  well  known 
storv  of  the  combination  formed  at 
Portsmouth,  as  at  Dover,  for  the 
better  government  of  the  plantation, 
and  goes  on  to  say: 

"During  this  combination  a  grant 
of  50  acres  of  land  for  a  parsonage 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ports- 
mouth, with  a  general  pious  design 
that  the  advantages  of  public  religious 
worship  might  be  enjoyed  among 
them,  as  they  had  endeavored  to 
form  a  civil  government.  But  in  the 
first  beginnings  of  their  government 
they  had  no  laws  to  render  valid  the 
votes  of  town  meetings  with  respect 
to  property;  nor  any  forms  of  convey- 
ance of  any  kind  but  such  as  were 
taken  from  the  laws  of  England. 
Therefore  the  inhabitants  thought  it 
necessary  to  confirm  their  vote  of  a 
parsonage  by  a  legal  deed,  and  no 
other  forms  existed  but  such  as  were 
peculiarly  accommodated  to  the 
Church  of  England.  But  that  they 
might  secure  to  themselves  the  sole 
management  and  benefit  of  this  par- 
sonage they  expressly  reserved  in  the 
deed  the  right  of  presentation,  i.  e., 
of  patronage:  by  which  reservation 
they  had  a  right  to  choose  and  induct 
whatever  man  they  pleased,  and  con- 
sequently to  worship  in  any  form 
which  they  should  judge  best. 

"The  inhabitants  in  a  little  while 
met  with  one  Gibson,  who  had  been 
sent  from  England  as  minister  to  a 
fishing  plantation.  They  employed 
him  to  preach  at  Portsmouth;  he 
performed  divine  service  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  furn- 
ished with  prayer  books,  having  so 
lately  come  from  England.  But  he 
uttered  things  offensive  to  govern- 
ment and  was  summoned  to  answer 
and  liable  to  penalty;  but  was  dis- 
missed as  a  stranger,  soon  to  take  his 
departure." 

The  extant  records  show  that  Rev. 
Richard  Gibson  was  taken  up  by  the 
Massachusetts  oligarchy  for  unlawful- 
ly performing  marriages  at  the  Isles 
of  Shoals  and  for  offensive  language  ; 
for  we  may  well  suppose  he  did  not 
express  himself  with  meekness  when 
the  laws  and  rites  of  England  were 
set  aside  by  his  accusers.  However, 
let  us  hear  farther: 

"Mr.  Gibson  being  gone,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Portsmouth,  in  the  latter 
end  of  1642,  invited  Mr.  James  Parker 
of  Weymouth  in  the  Massachusetts, 
a  pious  minister,  to  preach  among 
them.  He  continued  among  them 
for  a  while  and  had  very  considerable 
success    in    reclaiming    manv    from 
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their  immoralities;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  earnest  appeals  to  the  magi- 
strates and  elders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts that  he  might  be  settled  with 
them  he  at  length  went  away  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  was  there  settled.  After 
this  they  had  a  succession  of  tempo- 
rarv  preachers,  none  of  which  were 
Episcopal,  until  at  last  they  employed 
Mr.  Joshua  Moodey,  a  celebrated 
preacher  in  the  Congregational  way. 
He,  having  labored  in  the  gospel 
among  them  several  years,  was  in 
1671  settled  as  the  pastor  of  that 
church,  had  a  house  built  for  him  on 
the  glebe,  in  the  very  spot  where  a 
house  of  the  late  minister  of  the  par- 
ish now  stands,  and  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  parsonage  lands." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Gurney,  in  his  "Ports- 
mouth Historic  and  Picturesque." 
gives  from  that  excellent  antiquary, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hazlett,  a  plan  cf  these 
glebe  lands,  upon  one  corner  of 
which  Dr.  Langdon  in  174Q  built  his 
house,  now  standing  (which  is  "the 
house  of  the  late  minister''  just  men- 
tioned); taking  a  long  lease  at  first 
and  afterwards  buying  a  title  in  fee 
simple.  Near  him  stood,  in  1755- 
1773,  the  house  of  Rev..  Arthur 
Browne,  who,  at  an  interval  of  nearly 
100  years,  succeeded  Rev.  Richard 
Gibson  in  the  Church  of  England  ser- 
vice at  Portsmouth.  He  also  had 
built  on  leased  land  and  made  some 
faint  effort  to  acquire  the  whole  glebe 
for  his  Queen's  Chapel,  with  what 
result  Dr.  Langdon  soon  mentions. 

"Nor  had  the  inhabitants  of  Ports- 
mouth in  two  years  after  the  grant 
the  least  apprehension  that  they  had 
obliged  themselves  to  settle  an  Epis- 
copal minister.  The  first  Episcopal 
minister  settled  in  Portsmouth  was 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Browne,  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1736  by  a  number 
of  inhabitants  who  changed  their  for- 
mer sentiments  and  chose  to  worship 
in  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. *  *  *  A  verv  similar  case  of  a 
glebe  in  South  Kingstown  in  the 
Narraeansett     countrv*     has     been 

•  The  lawsuit  over  glebe  lands  In  SoutD  Kings- 
town, K.  I.,  was  a  long  one  and  bad  several  phases. 
The  proprietors  of  lands  in  that  region,  calling 
themselves  "  Th»  Purchasers  "  (five  in  number), 
voted  June  4,  1668,  •'  That  a  tract  of  300  acres  of 
the  best  land,  and  In  a  convenient  place,  be  laid 
out  and  forever  set  aparl  as  an  encouragement, 
the  income  or  improvement  thereof  wholly  for 
an  orthodox  person  that  shall  be  obtained  to 
preach  God's  word  to  the  inhabitants."  No  deed 
was  made  out,  and  for  lack  of  a  preacher  the 
land  fell  temporarily  into  other  hands,— neigh- 
bors or  squatters,  who  In  time  proved  hard  to 
disposess.  It  was  testified  by  George  Gardner  in 
1725  or  thereabout,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  '•  Pur- 
chasers "  in  1890.—"  He  beard  them  debate  in  what 
manner  they  should  lay  out  and  comflrm  their 
predecessors'  gift  of  the  300-acres  farm  which 
they  had  granted  to  the  ministry;  some  pleading 
that  said  lands  should  be  given  particularly  for 
the  use  of  the  Presbyterians.  Butjahleel  Bren- 
ton,  Esq.,  there  present,  told  them:  '  Gentlemen, 
to  give  such  a  farm  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
nothing  to  the  Church,  will  soon  be  noised  at 
home,  and  may  be  a  damage  to  us  ;  therefore,  if 
you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  we  will  not  express  it  to 
the  Presbyterians,  but  will  set  it  down  to  the 
Ministry,  and  let  them  dispute  who  has  the  best 
title  to  it;' or  words  to  that  effect:  to  which  the 
other  proprietors  consenting,  they  ordered  the 
surveyor  to  write  it  down  on  the  draught,  •  to  the 
ministry.' " 


legally  tried  in  the  provincial  courts 
of  New  England  and  was  finally 
decided  in  England  about  forty  years 
ago  in  favor  of  the  Congregational- 
ists.  In  that  town  a  glebe  had  been 
given  d_v  an  oia  cieea,  in  which  many 
apparently  church  terms  were  used,  as 
in  this  at  Portsmouth;  the  people  of 
the  town  were  Congregationalists, 
and  the  town  in  possession  of  it,  and 
at  length  settled  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Torrey,  who  had  the  parsonage  in 
his  hands.  After  this  an  Episcopal 
church  was  set  up  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
Sparran  was  sent,  by  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,  to  be  the 
minister.  He  claimed  the  glebe  from 
Mr.  Torrey  and  commenced  a  suit  at 
law,  which,  being  carried  against  him 
in  the  courts  here,  was  appealed  to 
the  king  in  council,  where  it  was  deci- 
ded fully  in  favor  of  Mr.  Torrey.  To 
assist  Mr.  Torrey  in  bearing  the 
charges  f  this  suit,  there  was  a  pub- 
lic collection  in  the  congregations  at 
Portsmouth  and  many  other  churches 
in  New  England.  And  Rev.  Mr. 
Browne,  being  in  England  some  time 
after,  asked  advice  there  as  to  the 
glebe  in  Portsmouth,  and  was  dissua- 
ded from  any  attempt  to  gain  it  by 
being  informed  of  the  previous  decis- 
ion of  that  similar  case." 

From  1702  to  1710  a  Con- 
gregationalistoreached  in  Kingstown, 
but  only  had  a  small  part  of  the  grant. 
In  1721  Rev.  James  McSparran  was 
sent  there  from  London  as  a  mission- 
ary with  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
pounds  and  became  a  settled  incum- 
bent, very  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
granted  land.  In  1732  Rev.  Joseph 
Torrey  was  invited  and  came,  to  con- 
test the  land  with  the  litigious  Scotch 
rector,  and  obtained  280  acres  of  it 
that  same  year  by  legal  decision 
from  England.  But  in  1739.  the 
original  grant  being  discovered.  Dr. 
McSparran  brought  suit  anew  and 
gained  a  temporary  victory.  In  1752 
Mr.  Torrey,  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Portsmouth  churches  and 
others,  got  a  final  decision  by  George 
II  in  council  in  his  favor,  just  as  the 
proprietors  of  Rumford  in  New 
Hampshire  did  about  the  same  time, 
as  against  Governor  Wentworth  and 
his  kindred  in  Portsmouth. 

Dr.  McSparran  was  brother-in- 
law  ot  Dr.  bylvester  Gardiner  of  Bos- 
ton, for  whom  and  his  descendants  the 
towns  of  Gardiner  and  Hallowell  in 
Maine  are  named.  He  officiated  in 
South  Kingstown  and  the  vicinity 
for  a  quarter  century  and  when  Rev. 
Arthur  Browne  of  Portsmouth  first 
came  over  from  Dublin  he  had  mis- 
sionarv  services  in  Providence  and 
elsewhere  in  Rhode  Island  between 
1730  and  1736,  when  he  went  to 
Portsmouth.      He     must     therefore 


have  known  ot  the  progress  of  the 
Rhode  Island  lawsuit  and  would  have 
early  heard  of  the  decision  against 
the  Episcopalians. 

Upon  this  decision  my  old  friend, 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  the  younger,  of 
South  Kingstown,  said  in  publishing 
the  documents  relating  to  it.  among 
other  Rhode  Island  papers  (R.  I.  His- 
torical Collections,  Vol.  3):  "The 
lawsuit  decided  this  point — that  the 
proprietors  did  not  intend  the  land 
for  a  church  under  the  Episcopal 
form  of  government.  This  was  the 
only  point  in  controversy  and  the 
only  one  determined:  no  merely  doc- 
trinal question  seems  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  dispute."  Dr.  Mc- 
Sparran  died  in  1757  but  not  till  he 
had  baptized  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  paint- 
er, who  was  born  in  his  parish  or 
near  it,  the  son  of  a  snuff-making- 
Stuart,  who  had  a  mill  not  far  off, — 
the  house  is  still  standing  and  is 
shown  for  a  relic. 

Dr.  Langdon  went  on  to  cor- 
rect Mr.  Ogden's  misrepresentation 
of  his  election  sermon  at  some  length, 
and  closed  the  short  pamphlet,  writ- 
ten in  his  70th  year,  in  these  gentle 
words:  "Rut  further  corrections  shall 
be  spared  by  one  who  wishes  to  show 
as  much  tenderness  as  possible  to  a 
person  invested  with  a  sacred  office, 
though  chargeable  with  many  sins  of 
ignorance." 

Dr.  Langdon's  theology  has  been 
spoken  of  at  some  length.  In  1809, 
Tohn  Eliot  said  of  it  what  Dr.  Stiles 
had  mentioned  before:  "By  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  himself  upon  the 
personality  of  Christ,  he  was  charged 
with  Arianism;  but  he  always 
declared  to  the  contrary  and  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Trinitarian  and  also 
a  Calvinist  in  those  points  discussed 
at  the  synod  of  Dort.  "  He  was  sub- 
ject to  the  same  doubt  as  to  his  creed 
that  the  illustrious  Eusebius  of  Cae- 
sarea  experienced,  some  denouncing 
that  bishop  as  an  Arian,  although  he 
was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  His  election  sermon  of  1788 
showed  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  he  recommended  the  Mosaic 
laws  and  the  Israelite  experience  as 
guides  to  permanence  and  prosperity 
in  our  republic.  His  earnestness  on 
this  point  misled  Mr.  Ogden  into  a 
belief  in  his  intolerance,  but  he  was  in 
practice  the  most  catholic  of  the  Cal- 
vinists.  He  admitted  John  Murray, 
the  preacher  of  Universalism,  into  his 
pulpit;  and  though  he  pronounced 
against  the  vagaries  of  the  Nev 
Hampshire  Baptists  and  the  subli- 
mated theology  of  Edwards  and  Hop- 
kins, he  was  a  good  and  thoroughly 
practical  Christian.  His  latest  pub- 
lication among:  many — enough  in   all 
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to  fill  an  octavo  volume  of  1,000  pages 
— was  his  "Remarks  on  the  Leading 
Sentiments  in  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hop- 
kins' System  of  Doctrines,"  a  pam- 
phlet of  56  pages,  printed  at'  Exeter 
bv  Henry  Ranlet,  who  had  printed  his 
election  sermon  of  1788.  In  this  well- 
written  and  cheerful  treatise,  he  de- 
fends the  opinion  of  Dr.  Watts  that 
the  soul  of  Christ  was  the  divine 
Logos  or  Word,  and  finds  authoritv 
for  it  in  Scripture.  On  another  point 
where  testimony  seems  unattainable 
as  yet,  Dr.  Langdon  said: 

"Dr.  Hopkins  says  there  are  no 
other  rational  creatures  besides 
angels  and  men;  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  there  are  any  other. 
But  what  reason  does  he  found  his 
opinion  upon?  On  this:  'That 
divine  revelation  makes  no  mention  of 
anv  more,  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  it  would  if  there  were  any, 
since  all  rational  creatures,  under 
the  same  moral  government,  must 
have  some  connection  and  concern 
with  each  other.'  But,  though  it  is 
granted  that  the  scriptures  make 
mention  only  of  angels  and  men, 
there  is  but  little  force  in  this  argu- 
ment. For  how  do  we  know  how 
many  different  orders  of  beings,  su- 
perior to  man,  are  included  in  the 
term,  'Angels?'  They  are  spoken  of 
as  innumerable  and  of  various  ranks, 
capacities  and  employments— arch- 
angels, thrones,  dominions,  princi- 
palities, powers.  And  who  can  be 
sure  that  endless  orders  of  beings, 
rising  in  continual  gradations  above 
man.  are  not  intended  by  the  general 
name,  Angels?  Or  who  can  know 
what  connections  we  may  have  with 
them  in  the  general  system?  This 
argument  of  Mr.  H.  looks  too  much 
like  the  argument  of  vulgar  minds 
against  the  Newtonian  philosophy — 
that  the  earth  cannot  move  round  the 
sun  because  the  scriptures  constant- 
ly represent  the  sun  as  moving  round 
the  earth." 

There  is  a  kind  of  generosity  in 
this  speculation,  such  as  we  find  in 
most  of  the  movements  of  Dr.  Lang- 
don's mind,  which  appears  to  have 
been  well  raised  above  the  common 
level  of  theological  thought  in  his 
day,  as  indeed  was  that  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, whom  he  here  criticises.  He 
then  goes  on : 

"That  I  may  not  be  thought  defic- 
ient in  the  great  duty  of  disinterested 
benevolence.  I  will  leave  Dr.  Hop- 
kins in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  hap- 
piness in  the  prospect  of  that  millen- 
nium which  he  has  so  particularly 
described.  That  there  will  be  a  mil- 
lennium I  cannot  doubt.  But  that  all 
wicked  men  will  first  of  all  be 
destroyed  by  wars,  pestilence,  earth- 
quakes,   famine,    etc.,    and   none   but 


good  Christians  remain,  who  will 
propagate  their  own  faith  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  until  Gog  and 
Magog  arise,  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
Yet.  since  he  is  so  very  confident  that 
such  a  happy  state  is  drawing  nigh  as 
to  write  a  dedication  of  his  work  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  in  that 
glorious  era,  I  will  say  nothing  to 
prevent  its  reaching  to  their  time." 

I  fancy  Dr.  Langdon  preaching  in 
this  cheerful  way  to  his  people  at 
Hampton  Falls,  as  he  had  done  at 
Portsmouth. 

When  he  turned  his  back  on  Cam- 
bridge he  did  not  wait  long  for  a  par- 
ish. December  21,  1780,  Dr.  Stiles 
writes: 

"Received  letters  from  Mr.  Moody, 
Dummer  school  master,  inclosing 
from  President  Langdon  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  presidency,  with  the  accep- 
tance of  this  resignation  by  the  over- 
seers, dated  Sept.  13.  He  at  the 
same  time  received  great  testimonials 
ot  his  learning  and  piety.  He  has 
a  call  to  settle  again  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  at  Rowley." 

This  shows  that  the  Harvard  cor- 
poration did  not  make  public  Dr. 
Langdon's  letter;  indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  been  rather  ashamed  of  their 
part  in  the  affair.  A  month  later 
(Jan.,  1781),  Dr.  Stiles,  then  president 
of  Yale,  writes: 

"President  Langdon  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Hampton 
Falls.  God  grant  that  he  enjoy  His 
presence  and  a  tranquil  old  age! 
This  good  gentleman  has  passed 
through  a  great  variety  in  life.  His 
example  is  a  very  instructive  lesson 
for  me.  May  I  profit  this  by  it,  at 
least,  not  to  promise  myself  any  great 
things  in  life  and,  least  of  all,  any 
glory  from  the  presidency." 

In  October,  1781,  after  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Langdon's  church  at  Ports- 
mouth, including  230  families,  Dr. 
Stiles  dined  with  this  "good  gentle- 
man" in  the  small  parsonage  at 
Hampton  Falls,  "where  he  is  settled 
over  72  families,  salary  £42  and  eight 
cords  of  wood,  and  on  benevolence." 
By  this  was  meant  that  wealthy 
friends  contributed  to  increase  the  sti- 
pend, which  was  soon  raised  by  the 
town  to  £60.  Accepting  the  invita- 
tion to  his  new  parish,  where  he 
remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  Dr. 
Langdon  wrote: 

"I  have  seriously  attended  the  call 
to  be  the  minister  at  Hampton  Falls, 
given  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  to  devote  my  labors  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  to  the  service 
of  the  parish.  Notwithstanding 
some  discouragements,  which  have 
appeared  in  my  way,  and  the  earnest 
applications  which  have  been  made  to 
me  by   some  other  parishes,   where 


there  was  a  prospect  of  a  peaceable 
and  quiet  settlement,  I  cannot  but 
apprehend  it  to  be  my  duty  to  comply 
with  the  call  of  this  parish.  Consid- 
ering the  unhappy  divided  state  they 
have  been  in  for  so  many  years  past 
and  hoping  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
judging  it  to  be  a  call  from  God,  by 
the  intimation  of  His  Providence,  I  do 
hereby  declare  my  acceptance  of 
their  call,  together  with  the  provision 
made  for  that  part  of  my  support 
which  is  granted,  the  deficiency  of 
which  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  breth- 
ren of  the  church  and  congregation. 
And  relying  on  the  gracious  assist- 
ance of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I 
shall  make  it  my  constant  care  and 
labor  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  gos- 
pel ministry  in  this  place  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  abilities,  so  long  as  God 
shall  continue  me  among  this  peo- 
ple." 

This  promise  was  faithfully  kept. 
His  predecessor,  Paine  Wingate, 
afterwards  a  politician  and  judge, 
living  at  Stratham,  had  kept  the  town 
in  a  broil  for  years,  but  finally  with- 
drew in  1776.  Dr.  Langdon  avoided 
politics,  though  he  accepted  the 
choice  of  the  town  as  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  of"  1788,  as  I  have 
said. 

Dr.  Stiles  looked  on  himself  as 
"Evangelical,"  but  had  doubts  about 
his  Portsmouth  antecedent.  Dr.  Lang- 
don, in  the  First  church  pulpit. 
Speaking  of  his  congregation  at 
Portsmouth  (whence  he  was  taken  in 
1778  to  preside  over  Yale  college), 
Dr.  Stiles  observed : 

"The  more  polite  part  were  ambi- 
tious of  having  a  learned  sensible 
man:  the  middling  and  lower  people 
were  for  an  Evangelical  preacher, 
whether  learned  or  not — they  had  not 
found  these  united  in  one  man.  The 
Evangelical  preacher  they  found  in 
me  and  were  so  united  that  the  high- 
er and  more  fashionable  part 
acquiesced,  though  themselves  could 
have  wished  one  to  have  preached 
more  in  the  air  of  St.  James  or  Paris; 
and  yet  I  am  told  it  is  their  hearty 
desire  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for 
the  flock.  They  all  say  they  shall 
never  be  so  united  again." 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Langdon 
had  pleased  this  Portsmouth  parish 
equally  well  and  that  he  had  "the  air 
of  St.  James  (meaning  the  palace  and 
not  the  apostle)  or  Paris"  rather 
more  than  Dr.  Stiles.  The  latter 
expressed  surprise  that  "Dr.  Langdon 
understands  all  the  Apocalypse,"  in 
evidence  of  which  the  good  old  man 
at  Hampton  Falls,  in  1791,  published 
through  his  friend  Isaiah  Thomas  at 
Worcester, 

"Observations  on  the  Revelation  of 
Tesus  Christ  to  St.  John.     Which 
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comprehend  the  most  approved 
sentiments  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Mede,  Mr.  Lowman,  Bishop  New- 
ton and  other  noted  writers  on  this 
Book;  and  cast  much  additional 
Light  on  the  more  obscure  Proph- 
ecies ;  especially  those  which  point 
out  the  Time  of  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Antichrist." 

This  work  (337  pages)  was  in  part 
delivered  as  sermons  to  his  70  fami- 
lies at  Hampton  Falls,  sometimes 
standing  in  the  deacon's  seat,  when  a 
recently  broken  leg  kept  him  from 
mounting  the  stairs  to  the  tall  pulpit 
under  the  sounding-board,  which  I 
well  remember.  Dr.  Langdon's 
Antichrist  was  the  Roman  church, 
then,  in  the  storm  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, apparently  falling,  like  the 
mystical  Babylon  of  St.  John.  He 
said: 

"The  capital  of  the  empire  of  An- 
tichrist is  repeatedly  called  Babylon 
in  the  Revelation.  The  name  is  figu- 
rative and  mystical;  Rome  is  the  city 
reallv  meant.  *  *  *  We  are  plainly 
informed  in  the  17th  chapter  what 
kings  are  to  be  employed  in  destroy- 
ing the  great  harlot,  the  city  and 
church  of  Rome;  the  very  kings  who 
at  first  agreed  in  one  creed  and  gave 
their  power  to  the  beast.  These 
kings  will  at  length  entirely  change 
their  minds  and  become  the  most 
zealous  enemies  to  that  ecclesiastical 
empire  which  they  themselves  had 
established.  They  will  find  out  that 
Rome  has  caused  insurrections 
against  them  and  fomented  rebellions 
and  seditions:  and  that  the  religion 
they  have  promoted  has  drained 
away  their  wealth,  encouraged  and 
multiplied  drones  in  society  and  im- 
poverished and  diminished  their  sub- 
jects. In  the  execution  of  ven- 
geance, the  river  of  wealth,  which  was 
continually  flowing  through  Rome 
and  the  church,  will  be  dried  up. 
Vast  revenues  which  the  Popes  for- 
merly received  have  been  greatly 
diminished  bv  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. Moreover,  when  the 
church  of  Rome  is  no  longer  mixed 
with  the  civil  polity  of  the  kingdoms, 
her  sources  of  strength  as  well  as 
wealth  will  be  cut  off  and  the  way 
prepared  for  her  utter  ruin.  Like- 
wise, the  dissolution  of  the  numerous 
orders  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  several 
kingdoms,  which  have  been  the  gates 
and  bars  of  Rome,  will  leave  her 
exposed  to  a  sudden  assault  which 
may  at  once  bring  down  all  her  pow- 
er. Of  this  we  have  already  seen 
some  approaches  in  the  total  sup- 
pression of  the  order  of  Jesuits  and 
the  methods  taken  in  several  Roman 
Catholic  kingdoms  for  the  abolition 
of  convents.  The  banishment  of  the 
Jesuits,  *  *  *  with  the  suppression  of 


convents,  may  naturally  be  consid- 
ered among  the  things  signified  by 
the  Sixth  Vial.  *  *  *  The  bishops  of 
Rome  had  obtained  a  grant  of  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  western  churches,  A.  D.  379, 
and  immediatelv  began  to  exercise  it. 
Of  this  jurisdiction  the  illustrious 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  produced 
abundant  proof  in  his  observations  on 
the  power  ot  tne  eleventh  horn  of 
Daniel's  fourth  beast." 

Neither  Newton  nor  Langdon,  if 
now  living,  would  expound  Daniel  or 
Revelations.  But  a  century  ago  it 
would  have  been  heresy  to  intimate 
that  any  alleged  canonical  book  of 
the  Bible  was  to  be  read  exactly  like 
other  books  or  that  prediction  by 
divine  order  had  ceased  to  interest 
minds  of  the  Newton's  rank.  When, 
therefore,  Ouincy  spoke  of  Dr.  Lang- 
don as  "credulous  and  visionary,"  he 
probably  had  in  mind  such  writing  as 
this.  But  how  few  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Dr.  Langdon  could  rise 
above  their  religious  traditions!  It 
appears  that  Langdon  had  been 
computing  and  astrologizing  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Vials  and  Horns  and 
Beasts  in  the  Apocalypse  for  half  a 
century  when  he  published  this  book, 
and  had  announced  to  his  friends  in 
1742  that  nothing  "directly  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  Antichrist's  em- 
pire might  be  expected  until  about 
the  year  1760."  Then  it  occurred; 
the  Tesuits  lost  control  and  were  ban- 
ished ;  next  came  the  American  revo- 
lution; and  now,  in  1791,  the  outlook 
is  dark  for  Antichrist. 

"The  world  is  roused  to  a  sense  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  by  the  spirit 
of  America.  France  is  searching 
the  foundations  of  despotism  and 
establishing  on  its  ruins  the  freedom 
of  a  great  nation;  and  God  has  given 
them  a  king  to  be  the  restorer  of  lib- 
erty, and  a  second  Washington  to 
command  their  national  troops. 
Mav  we  not  look  for  events  more  and 
more  remarkable  until  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  assert  the 
rights  of  nations  and  of  conscience?'* 

This  enthusiastic  anticipation, 
shared  by  Coleridge,  Wordsworth 
and  thousands  of  the  best  men  of  the 
18th  century,  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
old  doctor  of  divinity  who  had  kept 
so  youthful  an  outlook  on  the  world 
after  all  his  experiences. 

Dr.  Langdon  at  various  times  set 
forth  in  print  his  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, particularly  in  his  "Summary 
of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,"  pub- 
lished by  Kneeland  and  Adams  in 
Boston  in  1768,  and  in  his  Hampton 
Falls  "Discourse  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,"  which  he  repeated  before 
the   Piscataqua  Evangelical  associa- 


tion  at  Portsmouth,  October  12,  1791, 
and  published  at  Exeter  in  1792 
through  Henry  Ranlet,  who  two 
vears  later  printed  his  remarks  on  Dr. 
Hopkins.  The  Discourse  is  perhaps 
the  most  widely  known  of  his  numer- 
ous writings  and  is  found  in  most 
libraries  where  anything  of  Dr.  Lang- 
don's  is  preserved.  Published  in  his 
70th  year,  it  represents  his  final  and 
charitable  view  of  those  essentials  and 
non-essentials  of  Christianity  which 
he  had  meditated  and  reflected  upon 
all  his  life.      In  it  he  said: 

"Nothing  hath  disgraced  and 
weakened  the  Christian  profession 
more  than  the  uncharitable  divisions 
of  different  parties,  claiming,  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  to  be  the  only 
true  churches  of  Christ  and  excluding 
all  others  from  Christian  communion. 
If  all  that  believe  and  obey  the  gospel, 
through  all  the  world,  make  but  one 
church  of  the  living  God,  then  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one 
denomination  from  another  do  not 
belong  to  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
but  are  only  as  meats  and  drinks.  It 
is  well  known  that  there  is  one  who 
sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God,  who  takes 
upon  him  to  change  the  laws  of  Christ 
and  make  as  many  new  ones  as  he 
7>leases;  commanding  all  to  obev  him 
on  pain  of  damnation  and  acknow- 
ledging none  to  be  Christians  but 
such  as  submit  to  his  arbitrary 
decrees.  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  the  Protestant  churches  if  they 
had  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the 
same  high  power.  When  one  church 
excludes  every  other  church  from 
Christian  fellowship,  not  for  depart- 
ing from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  but 
for  not  complying  with  all  the  rites 
and  forms  established  bv  their  own 
authoritv,  it  is  a  remarkable  imita- 
tion ot  popish  superstition  and 
tyranny.  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
peculiarly  the  Savior  of  Episcopa- 
lians, or  Presbyterians,  or  Anabap- 
tists, or  Quakers,  etc.,  but  of  all  sin- 
cere believers  of  every  church,  under 
whatever  form.  Christian  unity  by 
no  means  depends  on  perfect  unifor- 
mity of  modes  and  rituals,  but  on  pre- 
serving the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  keeping  the  commands  of 
God  and  loving  the  whole  family  of 
His  children.  Without  such  unity- 
all  acts  of  uniformity,  whether  made 
bv  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  or  any 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  powers  under 
the  name  of  Protestants,  are  foolish, 
wicked  and  cruel  attempts  to  subju- 
gate the  consciences  of  men:  more 
effectual  to  divide  and  destroy  the 
church  than  to  build  it  up  into  one 
glorious  temple  of  God." 

In  this  fine  statement  he  went 
bevond  his  former  one  of  1768,  but 
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even  then  he  recognized  the  bane  ot 
true  religion  in  the  fervor  of  dis- 
putes, saying: 

"The  churches  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided under  various  modes  and 
party  names,  and  while  they  glory  in 
men  and  word  distinctions,  they 
are  betrayed  into  angry  contentions 
and  often  forget  the  most  essential 
principles  of  Christianity,  especially 
that  fundamental  law  of  Christ  that 
his  disciples  must  love  one  another. 
The  spirit  of  falsehood  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  times,  dresses  up  religion 
in  new  shapes,  deludes  men  with 
fables  and  absurdities,  and  inspires 
them  with  wrath  and  hatred  under 
the  cover  of  zeal  for  God." 

The  same  kindly  spirit  appears  in 
the  beginning  of  his  last  will. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  Dr.  Lang- 
don's  teaching  all  through  his  half 
century  in  the  pulpit;  he  wished  to 
unite  Christians  rather  than  to 
divide  them  on  minute  points  of  dog- 
ma and  ritual.  If  he  seems  a  little 
harsh  at  times  towards  the  Pope  and 
his  subjects,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Indian  raids  from  Can- 
ada and  Maine,  by  which  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire,  where  Lang- 
don  spent  his  youth  and  midde  life, 
suffered  so  cruelly  from  1689  to  1760, 
were  often  inspired  by  the  Catholic 
priests,  who  wished  to  break  up  the 
Protestant  settlements  in  New  Eng- 
land and  to  convert  the  women  and 
children  captured  in  these  raids  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  This  fact,  which 
every  dweller  in  New  Hampshire- 
knew  and  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
forget  when  the  province  had  become 
a  state,  and  the  French  power  was 
broken  in  North  America,  must  have 
sharpened  the  gentle  temper  of  Lang- 
don  into  something  like  aversion  for 
the  followers  of  the  Roman  dogmas. 
His  own  dogmatic  theology  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans,  although,  like  Milton, 
Watts  and  others,  he  was  inclined  to 
an  independent  interpretation  of 
some  parts  of  the  Calvinistic  creed. 
He  lays  it  down  emphatically  in  his 
"Christian  Faith  and  Practice,"  in  his 
censure  of  the  Sandemanians  and  in 
his  discourses  of  1792  and  1794,  that 
the  Bible  is  literally  the  Word  of  God 
in  all  its  parts:  that  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God.  miraculously  born  of  the  Vir- 
gin, although  he  is  also  the  Word 
of  God;  that  man  is  naturally  sinful, 
in  need  of  salvation  and  a  mediator, 
and  justified  by  faith,  not  by  works; 
and  so  on  with  the  other  points  of  the 
Puritan  belief.       But  he  added: 

"Beware  of  multiplying  the  partic- 
ular articles  of  your  creed,  so  as  to 
introduce  matters  of  doubtful  disputa- 
tion, perplexing  to  the  mind  and 
which  mav  be   believed   or   rejected 


without  any  injury  to  the  common 
cause  of  Christianity.  Never  excom- 
municate, either  in  mind  or  practice, 
any  ministers  or  churches  who  hold 
the  same  truths  which  the  Apostles 
everywhere  preached,  and  follow 
after  that  holiness  of  heart  and  life 
which  the  gospel  requires.  If  any 
particular  denomination  deny  com- 
munion at  the  Lord's  table  to  all 
who  do  not  follow  with,  their  party, 
this  is  a  very  material  objection 
against  joining  their  particular 
society.  Let  us  beware  ot  preaching 
ourselves  instead  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  or  engaging  in  such  party  con- 
troversies as  rather  serve  to  increase 
the  enmity  of  professors  to  each 
other  than  to  promote  truth,  godli- 
ness, and  love  to  all  the  brethren. 
Let  none  of  us  behave  as  lords  over 
God's  heritage,  assuming  dictatorial 
authority  and  subjecting  the 
churches  to  our  own  arbitrary  man- 
agement." 

In  advice  of  this  sort,  which  he 
was  careful  to  follow  himself,  he 
may  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  the 
uneasy  rector  of  St.  John's  in  Ports- 
mouth, who  was  a  little  too  insistent 
on  the  Apostolic  succession  and  the 
sin  of  schism ;  while  Dr.  Langdon  was 
also  far  enough  from  those  petty 
usurpations  of  power  of  which,  in  the 
dominant  Calvinists  of  New  England. 
Mr.  Ogden  so  bitterly  complained. 
In  all  this  the  good  Doctor  fore- 
shadowed a  milder  and  more  liberal 
religious  era,  of  which  Dr.  Channing 
was  the  ornament  and  promoter,  and 
perhaps  not  very  far  from  the  dog- 
matic position  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire pastor. 

DR.    LANGDON'S    WORLDLY    ESTATE. 

When  Dr.  Langdon  had  been  min- 
ister at  Portsmouth  for  nearly  ten 
years,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal parishioners,  Sheriff-  Gambling, 
a  man  of  property  in  Portsmouth, 
described  by  Governor  Belcher  as 
"honest  and  knowing,"  Mrs.  Mary 
Gambling,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Wibird,  made  a  present  to  her 
minister  of  140  acres  of  land  in 
Rochester,  above  Dover,  by  the  fol- 
lowing deed: 

"To  all  people  to  whom  these  pres- 
ents shall  come.  I,  Mary  Gambling, 
do  send  greeting.  Know  ye  that  I, 
the  said  Mary  Gambling,  of  Ports- 
mouth in  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  in  New  England,  widow, 
for  and  in  consideration  of  love, 
good  will  and  affection  which  I  have 
and    do    bear     towards     my    loving 

friend  and  minister,  bamuel  Langdon, 
of  the  town  and  province  aforesaid, 
clerc,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by 
these  presents  do  freelv,  clearlv  and 


absolutely  give  and  grant  unto  the 
said  Samuel  Langdon,  his  heirs,  exe- 
cutors and  administrators,  a  certain 
lot,  tract  or  parcel  of  land  in  the 
township  of  Rochester  in  the  prov- 
ince aforesaid,  situate,  lying  and  be- 
ing in  the  third  division  of  said  town- 
ship, and  numbered  ninety-nine 
according  as  said  third  division  has 
been  laid  out,  planned  and  drawn  by 
vote  and  order  of  the  proprietors  of 
said  township;  said  lot  having  been 
drawn  in  virtue  of  the  original  right 
of  my  late  husband,  Benjamin  Gam- 
bling, deceased;  and  containing  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  more  or 
less,  as  by  records  of  said  township 
and  proprietv,  reference  thereunto 
being  had,  will  more  fully  appear.  To 
have  and  to  hold  said  lot  or  tract  of 
land,  with  all  privileges,  appurtenan- 
ces and  commodities  to  the  same 
belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertain- 
ing, to  him  the  said  Samuel  Langdon, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  from 
henceforth  to  be  his  and  their  prop- 
erty absolutely  and  without  any  man- 
ner of  condition. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  seal  this  23d 
day  of  February,  Anno  Domini,  1754, 
and  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  lord,  King  George  the 
Second,  etc. 

"Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in 
presence  of 

"THOMAS  WIBIRD, 
"MARY  WIXKLEY, 

"(Seal)  MARY  GAMBLING. 

"THOMAS  WTBIRD,  Jusce  of 
Peace." 

This  lot  of  land  remained  in  the 
ownership  of  Dr.  Langdon  until  his 
death  in  1797,  and  was  then 
bequeathed  as  follows: 

"6.  To  my  granddaughter  Elizabeth 
the  only  child  of  my  eldest  son, 
Samuel  Langdon,  whom  it  pleased 
God  to  take  from  me  in  the  orime  of 
his  life,  1  give  all  my  remaining  land 
in  Rochester,  vizt.,  one  lot  in  the 
third  division,  containing  140  acres, 
Xo.  58,  near  the  three  pond;  and 
half  the  lot  Xo.  13  in  the  same  divi- 
sion, being  70  acres.  And  whereas 
on  the  settlement  made  with  the 
judge  of  probate  the  23d  February, 
1774.  the  sum  of  400  dollars  or  there- 
about was  due  to  her  for  her  propor- 
tion of  said  estate,  it  is  therefore  my 
will  that  the  aforesaid  sum  shall  be 
paid  to  my  granddaughter  aforesaid, 
should  she  survive  my  beloved  wife 
(without  deduction  for  maintenance 
or  any  other  charges  of  her  bringing 
up)  from  such  part  of  my  personal 
estate  as  may  remain  on  the  decease 
of  my  wife  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  over 
and  above  what  may  have  been  nec- 
essary for  her  comfortable   support 
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and  maintenance,  and  if  a  sufficient 
sum  for  that  purpose  should  not  re- 
main, then  the  deficiency  to  be  made 
good  from  such  other  part  of  my 
estate,  and  in  such  manner  as  my 
executors  may  direct." 

By  this  it  would  appear  that  Miss 
Langdon  was  at  least  25  years  old  at 
her  grandfather's  death.  To  his  son, 
Richard,  he  gave  by  will  a  right  of 
land  in  Xew  Durham  "left  me  by  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  Honble. 
Richard  Wibird,  Esq.";  having 
already  given  Richard  "  my  house 
and  adjoining  lot  in  Portsmouth," 
which  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Goddard.  Rich- 
ard's brother-in-law  and  is  now 
owned  by  his  granddaughter. 

Hardly  five  weeks  before  his  death 
(October  26,  1797)  Dr.  Langdon 
signed  and  declared  his  last  will,  but 
it  may  have  been  drawn  up  by  him 
long  before.  A  copy  of  some  por- 
tions of  it.  in  the  clear  and  bold  hand- 
writing of  his  son  Richard,  is 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  descen- 
dants. The  whole  document 
follows,  the  witnesses  being  Deacon 
Jeremiah  Lane,  my  grandfather's 
uncle:  Benjamin  Sanborn,  Tr.,  mv 
grandfather:  and  Stephen  Caldwell. 
Jr.,  a  more  distant  connection  of  his. 

They  were  Dr.  Langdon's  nearest 
neighbors: 

DR.   LANGDON'S    WILL. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen! 

"I,  Samuel  Langdon  of  Hampton- 
falls  in  the  County  of  Rockingham 
and  State  of  Xew  Hampshire,  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  being  of  sound  and  dis- 
posing mind  and  memory,  tho'  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  looking  for  the 
time  of  my  departure  as  at  hand,  do 
make  and  ordain  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament,  in  manner  and  form 
following: 

"First,  I  recommend  my  Soul  to 
God.  trusting  in  his  mercy  for  eter- 
nal Salvation  thro'  the  Merits  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Gospel  I 
have  endeavored  to  preach  in  its 
primitive  purity  and  simplicity,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Doctrines  and  Com- 
mands of  men;  and  my  Body  to  the 
Earth,  to  be  buried  in  a  decent  and 
Christian  manner,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  beloved  People  among  whom  I 
have  been  ministering  for  several 
years  last  past.  And  as  to  such 
worldly  Estate  as  the  kind  Providence 
of  God  has  put  me  in  possession  of, 
beyond  my  expectations,  without  my 
aiming  at  worldly  gain  by  the  minis- 
try, burthening  my  people  any- 
where, or  neglecting  the  laws  of 
Christian  Charity,  I  do  hereby 
order, — 

"2nd.  That  all    mv   just   debts    be 


paid  by  my  Executors  hereafter 
named,  in  convenient  time  after  my 
decease,  either  out  of  my  Personal  or 
real  Estate  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion. 

"3rd.  I  give  unto  mv  beloved  Wife 
Elizabeth,  if  she  should  survive  me, 
all  my  Personal  Estate,  whether  in 
cash,  Xotes,  Bonds,  or  any  other 
Obligations,  or  in  Stock;  wearing 
apparel,  Household  Furniture,  or  any 
Other  articles  belonging  to  a  Family, 
all  to  be  entirely  at  her  own  disposal. 

"4.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Son, 
Paul  Langdon  (over  and  above  the 
Expences  of  his  education  and  Settle- 
ment   in    the    World,    which    much 

exceed  an  tnat  1  nave  clone  tor  mv 
other  Children),  my  Land  with  the 
buildings  thereon  in  the  Township  of 
Fryeburg  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, likewise  all  that  part  of  the  Lots 
Xo.  2  and  4  in  the  first  Range  in 
my  Location  in  Chatham  which  yet 
remain  unsold,  as  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Yere  Royce,  16th  Xov.  1787.  Also 
I  give  unto  him  the  said  Paul  the 
Sum  of  Three  hundred  Dollars,  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  part  of  my  real  estate 
at  the  discretion  of  my  Executors, 
and  the  said  sum  to  be  by  them  appro- 
priated to  his  use  and  benefit,  either 
in  the  purchase  of  Lands  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Fryeburg  or  otherwise,  as 
they  shall  think  most  for  his  interest. 

"5.  To  my  son  Richard  Langdon, 
to  whom  I  have  already  by  deed  of 
Gift,  given  my  House  and  adjoining 
lot  in  Portsmouth,  I  now  likewise 
give  my  right  of  Land  in  New  Dur- 
ham, left  me  by  the  last  will  and  Tes- 
tament of  the  Hon'l  Richard  Wibird, 
Esq. 

"6.  To  my  granddaughter  Eliza- 
beth, the  only  child  of  my  eldest  son, 
Samuel  Langdon,  whom  it  pleased 
God  to  take  from  me  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  I  give  all  my  remaining  land 
in  Rochester,  vizt,  one  lot  in  the 
third  division,  containing  140  acres, 
No.  58,  near  the  three  pond;  and 
half  the  lot  No.  13  in  the  same  divi- 
sion, being  70  acres.  And  whereas 
on  the  settlement  made  with  the 
judge  of  probate  the  23d  February, 
1774,  the  sum  of  400  dollars  or  there- 
about was  due  to  her  for  her  propor- 
tion of  said  estate,  it  is  therefore  my 
will  that  the  aforesaid  sum  shall  be 
paid  to  my  granddaughter  aforesaid, 
should  she  survive  my  beloved  wife 
(without  deduction  for  maintenance 
or  anv  other  charges  of  her  bringing 
up)  from  such  part  of  my  personal 
estate  as  raav  remain  on  the  decease 
of  my  wife,  Elizabeth,  aforesaid,  over 
and  above  what  may  have  been  nec- 
essary for  her  comfortable  support 
and  maintenance,  and  if  a  sufficient 
sum  for  that  purpose  should  not  re- 
main, then  the  deficiency  to  be  made 


good  from  such  other  part  of  my 
estate,  and  in  such  manner  as  my 
executors  may  direct. 

"7th.  It  is  my  will  that  none  of  the 
old  Books  of  my  Library  be  sold  at 
Public  Vendue,  but  when  my  children 
have  selected  such  as  will  be  most 
useful  to  them,  the  rest  may  be  left 
with  the  Church  as  the  beginning  of 
a  Library  for  my  successors  in  the 
Ministry.* 

'"8th.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the 
remainder  of  my  Lands  or  '  other 
Estate  not  disposed  of  by  this  Will  to 
he  equally  divided  betwixt  my  Son 
Richard  and  my  daughters  Airs. 
Sewall  and  Mrs.  Goddard. 

"And  I  do  herebv  constitute  my 
Son  Richard  Langdon.  and  my  Son- 
ir.-Law,  the  Hon*l  David  Sewall,  Esq. 
to  be  joint  Executors  of  this  my  last 
Will  and  Testament. 

"Signed,  sealed  and  declared  this 
twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
'797- 

SAMUEL  LAXGDOX.  (Seal) 

"In  presence  of 

"Jeremiah  Lane, 
"Benjamin  Sanborn,  Jun'r, 
"Stephen  Caldwell,  Jun'r.'' 

The  family  of  Dr.  Langdon 
remained  in  the  parsonage  for  a  time 
after  his  death,  and  then  went," — his 
widow  and  granddaughter, — to  reside 
with  Judge  Sewall  at  York  in  Maine. 
Paul  Langdon,  who  had  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1770,  served  for  a  while 
in  the  Revolutionary  army  and  was 
then  established  in  Frvebunr,  where 
he  preceded  Daniel  Webster  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  academy.  He  was  in 
that  situation  at  his  father's 
death. 

I  find  that  Paul  Langdon  was  born 
in  1752,  graduated  at  18,  settled  in 
Fryeburg  earlier  than  1786,  and  was 
the  first  principal  of  the  famous 
academy  there  from  1792  to  1801,  in- 
clusive, except  one  year;  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  of  1786  to  ad- 
vocate the  separation  of  Maine  from 
Massachusetts;  and  in  a  state  conven- 
tion of  that  year,  "through  Paul 
Langdon's  rather  graceful  pen.  Mr. 
Moses     Ames,      representative      for 


*  These  books  were  carefully  inscribed  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  eucb  Tolume  in  the  handwriting  of  either 
Dr.  Lanedon  (  which  is  not  likelv  ),  or  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Rev.  Jacob  Abbot,  "  Given  to  the  Church  in 
Hamptonfallsforthe  use  of  the  Ministry. "  How- 
large  the  library  was  before  the  children  selected 
their  hooks,  I  have  never  heard;  but  about  184fi, 
when  I  began  to  examine  and  peruse  those  which 
remained  in  the  Parsonage  house,  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred.  In  the  half-centurv  interven- 
ing Parson  Abbot  had  set  on  foot  a  Social  Library, 
which,  when  distributed,  about  1813,  had  some 
300  volumes,  separate  from  Dr.  Langdon'scollec- 
tion,  and  kept  sometimes  at  Deacon  Lane's  (the 
son  of  Jeremiah)  and  sometimes  at  the  Parson- 
age. On  these  two  libraries  I  was  brought  up, 
—the  largerone  whollv  in  English,  the  older  one 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  few  Enelish  books  and 
many  pamphlets.  Those  remaining  in  the  town 
are  now  in  the  Town  Lbrary,  of  about  3,000 
volumes. 
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1786,  was  directed  to  favor  free 
trade." 

He  lived  to  be  82,  like  his  cousin, 
Eliza,  and  died  at  Wethersfield,  Ct., 
in  1834.  What  took  him  there  I 
have  not  learned.  His  children, 
Samuel,  Richard,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  as  well  as  a  daughter,  who 
married  Dr.  Moses  Chandler  of 
Fryeburg,  and  perhaps  others,  were 
all  born  in  Fryeburg, — but  the  sons 
emigrated,  Samuel  to  Xew  York  or 
Xew  Jersey,  Richard  perhaps  to- 
Xorth  Carolina,  and  B.  F.  to  western 
Xew  York,  where  he  had  three  sons, 
Samuel,  Richard,  and  Franklin,  set- 
tled in  western  Xew  York  or  Michi- 
gan. Samuel,  the  son  of  Paul,  mar- 
ried Miss  Halsey  of  Xew  Jersey  and 
had  six  children,  William  A.,  Samuel, 
Celcstina,  Paul,  Dr.  Richard  F.,  and 
Walter  Ross,  of  whom  the  two  last 
and  W.  A.  never  married;  the  daugh- 
ter married  Armand  De  Rosset 
Young,  and  left  children,  one  of 
whom  is  Dr.  Junius  D.  Young  of 
Stockton,  Cal.,  where  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Walter  Ross  Langdon,  lives  and  has 
a  son.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  R.  Langdon,  of 
603  East  Lindsay  street.  Paul,  now 
residing  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  had  sons, 
Samuel  (died  married  but  without 
children),  Paul,  unmarried,  and 
daughters,  Anne  Cuthbert,  and  Mary 
dimming.  <  )f  the  children  of  the 
western  branch  I  have  no  record.  Of 
Paul  of  Fryeburg  I  have  this  fuller 
record : 

"Pie  had  been  a  resident  of  Frve- 
burg  lor  several  years  betore  he  be- 
came preceptor  of  the  academy  in 
1792,  certainly  since  1786,  when  in- 
structions to  the  town  representative 
were  drawn  up  by  his  graceful  pen; 
Moses  Ames  being  thus  directed  to 
favor  free  trade  as  one  means  of  re- 
lieving the  country  from  its  embar- 
rassments. Paul  was  born  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  in  each  of  the  four 
humble  schoolhouses  of  the  town  had 
doubtless  been  bringing  forward  its 
children  to  a  higher  grade  than  is 
usual  in  common  schools,  before  he 
joined  with  Revs.  W.  Fessenden  of 
Fryeburg  and  Xat.  Porter  of  Con- 
way and  others,  as  trustees  of  the 
new  academy,  Feb.  9,  1792.  In  1801 
he  retired,  being  then  nearly  50,  and 
was  succeeded  in  April,  1802.  by  Dan- 
iel Webster  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  by  A.  J.  Cook.  In  1 797  his 
father  left  him  property  in  addition 
to  what  he  had  before  given;  but 
when  he  left  Fryeburg  does  not  yet 
appear.'' 

Of  Vere  Royce,  the  surveyor  of 
Chatham  and  Fryeburg,  this  appears: 

"Captain  Royce  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Irish  gentry ;  his  education  and 

address  were  of  the  old  regime.  In 
command  of    a    company    at    Brad- 


dock's  defeat,  he  held  his  men  in  the 
murderous  ambuscade  till  accosted 
by  Washington:  'Why  don't  you  re- 
treat, Captain?'  T  have  had  no  or- 
ders to  retreat.  Steady,  men,  make 
ready!  Take  aim!  Fire!'  'But 
this  will  never  do,  Captain;  I  order 
you  to  retreat.'  "Attention,  com- 
pany; about  face;  march;'  and  so  they 
left  the  field.  He  was  a  great  math- 
ematician ;  pursued  the  study  through 
life,  and  left  sheets  of  dissertations  on 
his  favorite  science.  He  was  emi- 
nent as  a  surveyor,  as  the  division 
lines  of  the  town  attest." 

Richard  was  living  in  his 
father's  house  at  Portsmouth  and  was 
one  of  the  parishioners  of  Dr.  Stiles 
in  1777,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Buck- 
minster.  He  left  no  descendants, 
nor  did  Mrs.  Sewall:  but  an  adopted 
son  of  hers,  David  Sewall  Messen- 
ger, lived  for  a  time  in  Worcester. 
Miss  Eliza  Langdon.  the  grand- 
daughter, so  carefully  provided  for  in 
the  will,  never  married  but  lived  and 
died  at  York,  where  for  some  years 
she  was  blind.  Dr.  Goddard's  chil- 
dren by  the  Langdon  marriage  were 

Lucy     Maria,     who     married     

Pickering;  William,  who  had  a  son, 
Charles  William ;  Charles,  Warren, 
Ann  White  and  Richard  Langdon 
Goddard.  Their  mother  was  Mary 
Langdon,  for  whom  her  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Harris,  is 
named. 

Richard  Langdon  married  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Ward;  left  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, selling  his  father's  house  to  the 
Goddards:  and  died  in  18 —  at  Wil- 
mington, X.  C.  Paul's  sons,  Samuel 
and  Richard,  also  lived  in  Wilming- 
ton, where  Samuel  married  Mary  J. 
Halsey  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  Richard  a 
Miss  Everett  of  Wilmington.  A 
third  son,  Benjamin  Franklin  Lang- 
don, married  and  went  westward, 
leaving  descendants  in  western  Xew 
York  and  Michigan.  A  sister  or 
daughter  of  Paul  Langdon  married 
Dr.  Moses  Chandler  of  Fryeburg, 
Me.,  where  some  of  the  descendants 
yet  live. 

The  town  of  Hampton  Falls,  where 
Dr.  Langdon  was  to  spend  the  last  of 
his  days  and  to  find  a  grave,  was  orig- 
inally a  part  of  Hampton;  then  a 
parish  of  Hampton  with  a  separate 
church,  after  1709;  and  finally  divided 
by  the  setting  off  of  Kensington  and 
Seabrook  as  separate  parishes  and 
towns.  While  it  included  Seabrook 
(up  to  1768)  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  Weare  family,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished,  President  Weare, 
became  a  resident  of  what  is  now 
Hampton  Falls  on  his  marriage  with 
Deacon  Shaw's  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
(for  whom  the  Weare  house  was 
built  in  1737),  in  July,  1738.      He  was 


still  living  there  in  1 780  and  it  was 
partly  on  his  account  that  Dr.  Lang- 
don  so  readily  accepted  this  small 
parish  and  smaller  salary.  They 
had  become  acquainted,  perhaps  in 
college:  at  any  rate,  at  the  ordination 
of  .Mr.  Langdon  at  Portsmouth  in 
1747.  when  Colonel  Weare  was  one 
of  the  church  delegates  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  During  his  thirty  years 
at  Portsmouth  Dr.  Langdon  had 
otten  preached  at  Hampton  Falls  and 
had  agreeable  associations  with  the 
good  people  there.  The  church  in 
which  he  preached,  from  1781  till  his 
death,  stood  where  the  house  of  Clif- 
ford Healev  has  stood  for  nearly  sixty 
vears,  and  the  parsonage  was  where 
the  farmhouse  of  the  late  Lewis  San- 
born now  is.  His  first  predecessor  in 
the  ministry  there  was  a  cousin  of  Cot- 
ton Mather,  and  the  second  minister, 


Richard   Langdon.  of  Portsmouth 
Third  son  of  Dr.  Langdon  (ijqo). 

Joseph  Whipple,  was  a  kinsman  of 
General  Whipple,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration.  Daniel  Webster's 
grandmother,  Susanna  Bachelder, 
was  one  of  the  first  women  received 
as  church  members  in  ijw-12;  and 
her  relatives,  Nathaniel,  Josiah  and 
David  Bachelder,  and  Benjamin  San- 
born, were  deacons  of  this  church 
from  1724  till  181 1.  Deacon  Lane, 
who  inherited  Dr.  Langdon's  wig, 
was  also  by  marriage  a  kinsman  of 
Susanna. 

The  new  meeting  house  itself, 
built  in  1768,  was  of  two  stories,  40 
by  55  feet,  without  a  steeple,  but  with 
three  inside  galleries,  one  for  the 
singers  opposite  the  pulpit;  one  for 
the  men  on  the  west  side  and  another 
for  the  women  on  the  cast.  Above 
both  was  a  loft  where,  in  war-time, 
ammunition    was     stored;    and    the 
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militia  company  drilled  on  the  green 
in  front.  The  oldest  church  in 
Pittsfield  was  built  on  the  Hampton 
Falls  model  and  that  at  Rocky  Hill  in 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  was  so  similar  that 
its  picture  will  serve  tor  Dr.  Lang- 
don's church. 

I  remember  this  old  church  dis- 
tinctly, and  have  several  times  at- 
tended Sunday  service  in  it,  as  well 
as  been  present  at  excited  tOwn- 
meetings  in  its  aisles  and  pews.  It 
was  used  for  town-meetings  in  Dr. 
Langdon's  day.  the  building  of  town 
halls  being  much  more  recent.  The 
moderator  and  selectmen  sat  in  the 
deacons'  seat,  under  the  high  pulpit; 
the  voters  sat  respectfully  in  the 
pews,  or  stood  in  the  aisles,  or  gath- 
ered on  the  Green  outside,  where 
small  boys  sold  gingerbread  and  mo- 
lasses candy,  and  larger  boys  plaved 
pranks.  From  the  Ammunition  at- 
tic, or  even  from  the  windows  of  the 
east  gallery  might  be  seen  the  view 
over  ocean  and  forest,  which  Whit- 
tier  pictures  in  his  "Wreck  of  River- 
mouth  :" 

Fair  are  the  sunny  Isles  in  view 
East  of  the  grisly  head  of  the  Boar, 

And  Agamenticus  lifts  its  blue 

Disk  of  a  cloud  the  woodlands  o'er. 

From  the  west  gallery  windows 
could  be  seen  the  blue  hills  of  Deer- 
field  and  Nottingham,  and  the  more 
distant  mountains  of  Strafford;  and 
to  the  southeast,  in  clear  days,  might 
be  descried  the  point  of  Cape  Ann. 
The  "Isles'  were  the  Shoals,  and,  in- 
side them  but  invisible  from  this  hill- 
top, was  Great  Island,  with  its  fort, 
replacing  Castle  William  and  Mary, 
where  Dr.  Langdon's  neighbor,  Gov. 
John  Wentworth,  took  refuge  in 
1775,  under  the  guns  of  a  British  fri- 
gate. Nearer  in  view  were  the 
pleasant  hills  of  Kensington,  Ames- 
bury,  and  South  Hampton ;  Great 
Hill,  which  overlooked  the  home- 
stead of  the  Weares  in  Seabrook  and 
Hampton  Falls;  and  Stratham  Ridge, 
beneath  which  Paine  Wingate,  Dr. 
Langdon's  clerical  predecessor,  now 
a  politician  and  judge,  resided  on  his 
farm.  Exeter  was  invisible  in  its 
river  valley,  with  its  old  colonial 
homesteads,  and  its  new  academy, 
where,  shortlv  before  Dr.  Langdon's 

death,  Daniel  Webster,  a  raw  lad, 
with  great  black  eyes  and  bashful 
manners,  began  his  preparation  for 
Dartmouth  college;  and  Newbury- 
port,  equally  invisible  in  its  Merri- 
mack valley,  to  the  south,  in  whose 
stately  homes,  as  in  those  of  Ports- 
month,  the  retired  president  of  Har- 
vard was  a  welcome  visitor. 

For  years  some  large  folios  from  his 
librarV  lav  on  the  deacons'  table  under 


the  high  pulpit;  the  rest  of  his 
bequeathed  books  remaining  in  the 
parsonage.  He  is  said  to  have 
selected  his  successor,  Rev.  Jacob 
Abbott,  a  cousin  of  the  more  celebra- 
ted Dr.  Benjamin  Abbott  of  Exeter 
academy,  and  himself  a  scholar  of 
much  learning  and  an  affable  and 
witty  neighbor,  as  Dr.  Langdon  had 
been.  They  both  interested  them- 
selves in  the  town  schools  and  Dr. 
Langdon  was  the  first  recorded 
school  committee  of  the  town,  in  1794. 
His  house  was  much  visited,  one  of 
the  attractions  being  his  granddaugh- 
ter, the  only  child  of  his  son  Samuel, 
Miss  Eliza  or  Betsey  Langdon,  one 
of  whose  would-be  suitors  was  the 
hero  of  this  anecdote: 

W.  B.,  a  prosperous  farmer's  son, 
had  spent  a  term  at  the  Exeter 
academy  and  enlarged  his  vocabulary 
there  by  the  use  of  Johnson's  or 
Walker's  dictionary.  His  father's 
house  was  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the 
parsonage  on  the  road  to  Exeter. 
Being  invited  to  tea  at  the  parsonage, 
Miss  Langdon,  who  poured  the  tea, 
asked  him  if  he  would  have  cream 
from  the  Doctor's  dairy  for  his  cup. 
"No,"  was  his  elegant  reply,  "the 
superfluity  of  cream  disturbs  the 
tranquillity  of  tea  and  renders  it  quite 
obnoxious.'' 

After  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
constitution  by  New  Hampshire 
(largely  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Lang- 
don's persuasive  eloquence  and  Cap- 
tain Webster's  pithy  allusion  to  Gen- 
eral Washington),  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  choose  electors  of 
president.  On  this  occasion  (1788) 
Dr.  Langdon  caused  to  be  inserted  in 

the  warrant  tor  trie  town  meeting 
this  clause: 

"As  it  is  a  matter  perhaps  of  the 
greatest  moment  and  consequence  to 
us  and  our  future  posterity,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  general  attendance 
will  be  given  and  that  each  dne  will 
endeavor  to  gain  such  information  as 
will  enable  him  to  act  with  wisdom, 
prudence  and  discernment." 

In  1794,  while  preparing  his 
remarks  on  Dr.  Hopkins  for  the 
press  at  Exeter,  Dr.  Langdon  made 
a  final  effort  to  obtain  pecuniary  jus- 
tice from  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
in  his  arrears  of  salary  as  president  of 
Harvard.  He  petitioned  the  general 
court  anew,  January   1,   1794,  using 

this  language,  in  addition  to  that  of 
his  former  petition,  already  quoted: 

"Your  memorialist,  besides  the 
proper  duties  of  his  office  (college 
president),  exerted  his  utmost  abili- 
ties in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  from 
time  to  time  contributed  his  full  pro- 
portion in  twice  hiring  a  man  to  serve 
in   the    army,    furnishing   forage   for 


many  of  the  militia  when  called  to 
Cambridge  on  alarms  and  supplying 
blankets  and  other  necessary  articles. 
*  *  *  And  now  as  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  has  lately  ob- 
tained by  the  justice  of  congress  a 
large  sum  as  compensation  for  their 
extreme  exertions  in  the  late  war  and 
the  treasury  is  in  much  better  circum- 
stances, your  memorialist  is  encour- 
aged to  make  this  new  application  for 
the  balance  of  his  unexceptionable 
account ;  which  he  again  begs  leave  to 
present  to  this  honorable  court,  not 
doubting  but  that  the  same  principles 
of  justice  which,  by  their  authority, 
are  established  in  all  their  judicial 
courts,  will  prevail  in  the  legislative 
body;  and  that  they  will  grant  the 
memorialist  the  whole  balance  just- 
ly due  him.  with  interest." 

Vain  was  the  appeal.  Massachu- 
setts evidently  felt  as  the  Indiana 
repudiationists  did  when  they  resolved 
in  public  assembly,  "That  it  is 
against  our  interest  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal of  our  debt  and  against  our  prin- 
ciple to  pay  the  interest." 

A  committee  of  both  houses  took 
the  petition  in  charge:  pared  down  the 
claim  in  an  ignorant  sort  of  way; 
refused  interest,  but  finally  reported 
that  £95  6s.  id.  ought  to  be  given  to 
Dr.  Langdon  in  addition  to  the  £320 
which  he  had  drawn  to  pay  his  debts 
with,  in  full  for  all  arrears.  The 
house  passed  such  a  resolve,  but  the 
senate  this  time  refused  to  concur  and 
the  whole  matter  sunk  to  rest. 

So  did  the  aged  doctor,  who  died 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1797,  at 
Hampton  Falls  and  was  buried  in 
sight  of  his  meeting  house  with  a  long 
epitaph.       Here  it  is: 

His  grave  is  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  west  of  his  pulpit  and  parsonage. 

The  epitaph  was  written,  as  Par- 
son Abbot's  daughter  tells  me,  by 
Rev.  Jacob  Abbot,  his  successor. 

EPITAPH    OF    DR.    LANGDON    (HEAD- 
STONE AT   HAMPTON   FALLS). 

HERE   LIE  THE    REMAINS 

OF    REV'D 

SAMUEL   LANGDON 

late  pastor  of  Hamptonfalls; 
&  for  several  years 

PRESIDENT   OF  CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY. 

His  extensive  knowledge,  hospitality, 
Catholicism,  Patriotism  and  Piety 
obtained  &  preserved  the  esteem 
respect,  admiration  &  love  of  the  people 
of  his  charge  &  of  his  very  numerous  Acquaint- 
ances in  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring states,  thro'  a  life  of  great  Useful- 
ness to  Mankind  which  ended 
Nov.  29th  1797. 
Aged  75. 

The  brevity  and  simplicity  of  this 
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epitaph  faithfully  characterize  the 
man  whom  it  commemorates.  Much 
more  might  have  been  said ;  but 
that  much  he  doubtless  did  not 
choose  to  have  said.  It  was  written 
by  some  brother  minister, — probably 
by  his  successor  in  the  parish,  which 
was  then  the  whole  town,  but  soon 
became    severed    into    small    sects, 


after  the  fashion  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see. 
In  this  twentieth  century,  when  men 
are  coalescing  once  more,  I  have 
sought  to  restore  his  manly  and  uni- 
fying spirit  to  its  due  place  among 
the  builders  of  our  ancient  and  hon- 
orable New  Hampshire. 

Hampton  Falls,  June  I,  1904. 


Th«  Old  Stat*  Houit,   Boston,    1784. 


Interior  of  Dr.    Langdon's  Hampton   Falls  Church. 
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OR.    LANGDON'S     PORTSMOUTH     HOUSE,    FROM     PLEASANT    STREET. 


Hancock   Housi,   Boston,   Mil.  ,    1774 
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F     8     Sanborn    (1904). 


HISTORY  AND  POETRY  FROM   THE   LIFE  OF  F.  B.  SANBORN 
OF  CONCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHAPTER  I. — CHILDHOOD. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Granite  Monthly,  who  desires  to 
preserve  and  publish  in  this  maga- 
zine all  that  relates  to  the  colony  and 
state  where  we  were  born,  I  begin 
these  recollections  of  a  long  life,  in 
which  will  be  mingled  many  a  strand 
from  earlier  times  than  ours,  and 
many  another  life  which  has  crossed 
mine,  or  flowed  beside  it  to  that  wide 
ocean  of  Eternity,  towards  which 
every  human  existence  tends,  in  its 
short  course  through  this  inscrutable 
world.  We  are  sent  into  it  without 
our  will,  and  we  stay  here  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  with  no  consent  of  our 
own,  for  the  most  part ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  small  contribution  of  vital- 
ity and  activity,  to  the  infinitude  of 
life  around  us,  we  can  neither  com- 
pute nor  avoid  in  the  final  reckoning 
of  human  accountability.  I  can  at 
least  say  that  mine  has  never  been 
consciously  directed,  save  in  the  sal- 
lies of  youth,  towards  aught  but  the 
good  of  others,  as  I  then  understood 
it ;  though  it  may  well  be  that  what  I 
thought  for  their  best  was  in  its  effect 
far  otherwise. 


My  vitality,  but,  I  hope,  not  my 
infant  accountability,  began  in  a  brisk 
winter  day,  December  is,  1831,  in 
the  southwest  lower  room  of  the  ola 
house,  built  in  1743,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  view  of  it  here  given. 
My  mother,  Lydia  Leavitt  by  her 
maiden  name,  was  then  approaching 
thirty-two,  having  been  born  at  her 
father's  house,  under  the  four  elms, 
(Thomas  Leavitt's)  in  March,  1800, 
coincident  with  the  new  century,  and 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty.  My 
father,  Aaron  Sanborn,  was  then 
thirty- nine  (born  November  26,  1793); 
and  I  was  the  fourth  of  his  children 
who  survived— an  infant,  his  first- 
born, dying  in  i820-'2i.  His  oldest 
son,  my  eldest  living  brother,  to 
whom  I  was  much  indebted  for  my 
early  education,  Charles  Henry  San- 
born, became  a  physician  after  many 
experiences  and  some  adventures,  and 
practised  for  more  than  forty  years  in 
the  old  township  of  Hampton,  which 
was  founded  in  1638  by  our  earliest 
American  ancestor,  Reverend  Stephen 
Bachiler,  an  Oxford  graduate  of 
1586,  and  the  latest  of  our  immediate 
line  to  receive  a   university   degree, 


until  1855  and  1856,  when  Charles 
and  I  took  our  Harvard  diplomas  of 
A.  B.  and  M.  D.,  270  years  later 
than  our  clerical  forefather.  In  1867 
our  youngest  brother,  Joseph  Leavitt 
Sanborn  (born  in  October,  1843),  took 
his  Harvard  degree.  In  his  educa- 
tion Dr.  Charles  and  I  co-operated, 
and  also  his  two  sisters  and  elder 
brother,  Lewis  Thomas  Sanborn  (born 
October  11,  1834;  died  June  26,  1904), 
under  whose  particular  care  he  was 
after  my  leaving  New  Hampshire  in 
i854-'55.  These  sisters  were  Sarah 
Elizabeth  (born  May  23,  1823;  died 
at  Hampton  Falls,  Feb.  25,  1903)  and 
Helen  Maria  (born  March  17,  1830, 
and  still  living  in  our  old  home). 
Our  ancestors,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Bachiler  and  his  eldest  grand- 
son of  the  Sanborn  line,  John,  were 
all  born  in  the  first  broad  township  of 
Hampton,  including  what  are  now 
that  town  and  Hampton  Falls,  North 
Hampton,  Seabrook,  Southampton, 
and  a  good  part  of  Kensington.  Most 
of  them,  excepting  the  second  John 
Sanborn  and  his  brother  Joseph  (of 
the  Sanborn  line)  were  born  on  the 
farm  of  which  our  old  house  was  near 
the  center,  and  the  Benjamin  San- 
born house  (represented  above)  was 
at  the  western  limit.  Another  San- 
born house  stood  not  far  from  the 
barn  of  Dr.  Sanborn's  place,  and  was 
long  the  residence  of  Deacon  Benja- 
min, one  of  the  first  of  many  Hamp- 
ton Falls  deacons ;  while  a  still  older 
house,  most  likely  of  hewn  logs, 
stood  near  the  "  Pepperidge  Bush," 
which  was  a  landmark  for  centuries, 
half  way  down  the  hill  to  the  north- 
west, on  the  old  Exeter  road. 

The  original  Sanborn  farm,  taken 
up,  as  I  suppose,  before  1680,  ad- 
joined the  farm  of  Nathaniel  Bachel- 
der,  a  grandson  of  Parson  Stephen, 
now  occupied  (in  part)  by  my  cousin, 
Warren  Brown,  the  historian  of  the 
parish  and  town  of  Hampton  Falls. 
It  was  much  more  extensive  than  that 
lately  left  by  my  brother,  Lewis,  and 
seems  to  have  reached  from  the  cor- 
ner where  the  "  Old  Mill  Road  "  comes 
out  upon  the  "  Back  Road  "  to  Hamp- 
ton, westward  about  220  rods,  to  the 
Indian  hill  behind  the  Benjamin  San- 
born house,  on  which,  traditionally, 
was   the    wigwam    of   an    Indian  — 


always  known  as  "  Munt  Hill,"  mean- 
ing "Mound  Hill,"  as  I  fancy. 
This  neighborhood  center  of  San- 
boras,  Bachelders.  and  Prescotts 
was  originally  a  blockhouse  fort 
against  Indian  assault,  then  a  school- 
house,  and  finally  the  meeting-house 
of  1768,  here  represented.  One  by  one 
the  families  removed,  and  others  came 
in  (always  excepting  the  Sanborns  and 
a  branch  of  the  Bachelders),  so  that, 
at  my  birth,  the  neighborhood  was 
made  up  of  Sanborns  in  two  houses, 
the  Browns  in  two,  the  Lanes  (a  con- 
nection of  the  Sanborns  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Deacon  Lane  to  my  grand- 
father's aunt,  Mary  Sanborn),  and  the 
Perkinses,  Wellses,  and  Healeys,  who 
had  come  upon  the  lands  of  Deacon 
Sanborn,  and  of  the  Greens  and  Pres- 
cotts and  Cliffords  gone  elsewhere. 
Temporarily  the  parsonage  was  empty 
of  a  minister  (Parson  Abbot  having 
gone  upon  his  farm  at  Windham) 
and  my  uncle,  Joseph,  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  were  there,  tenants 
of  the  parish.  A  few  years  after  my 
birth  they  removed  to  what  is  now 
the  6ldest  house  in  town — an  ancient 
Cram  homestead — my  uncle's  wife 
being  Betsey  Cram,  a  sister  of  Porter 
and  Joseph  Cram,  who  were  an  im- 
portant influence  in  my  boyhood  and 
youth,  as  will  be  seen.  Of  this  house 
the  artist  presents  a  view  in  connec- 
tion with  the  story  of  my  first  esca- 
pade. In  my  native  hamlet  I  was  one 
of  some  twenty  children-six  Sanborns, 
one  Sanborn-Stevens,  adopted  by  my 
grandfather;  six  Healeys,  cousins  of 
Mrs.  Dall ;  three  Browns,  two  Lanes, 
two  Wellses,  and  one  Perkins — the 
other  Browns  and  Perkinses  having 
grown  up  and  gone  into  the  world  to 
make  their  way.  At  present  there 
are  but  four  children  where  the  twen- 
ty-one of  1 833  gamboled  and  went  to 
school  at  the  red  or  the  brick  school- 

0  house.  My  systematic  instruction 
began  in  the  red  house,  on  the  ridge 
leading  to  my  Grandfather  Leavitt's 

*  hill  and  meadow  farm,  and  half  way 
between  his  house  and  my  father's. 
Mv  sisters  took  me  there  before  I  was 
four,  and  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half 
I  was  the  pupil  of  dear  Mary  Law- 
rence, who  gave  me  my  first  reward 
of  merit,  and  bestowed  on  me  her 
sweet  smile,  which  I  still  remember. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Law- 
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rence  of  Hampton,  and  taught  only 
in  summers — the  winter  schools,  fre- 
quented by  the  big  boys,  requiring 
the  muscles  of  a  schoolmaster,  who 
sometimes  wielded  the  rod  with  manly 
vigor.  I  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
brick  schoolhouse  on  the  Exeter  road, 
and  there  continued  my  education, 
summer  and  winter,  till  at  the  age  of 
eleven  I  had  begun  algebra,  and 
was  learning  a  little  Latin  from  my 
brother  Charles,  who  read  Caesar, 
Virgil,  and  Cicero  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  self-instructed,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

But  I  have  a  few  recollections 
earlier  than  even  my  alphabetical 
school  years ;  indeed,  I  must  have 
had  the  alphabet  when  I  went  to 
Mary  Lawrence ;  for  I  then  read  in 
words  of  two  or  three  syllables,  and 
could  understand  the  pictured  fables  in 
the  spelling-book  that  had  superseded 
Webster's.  His  "  rude  boy  "  steal- 
ing apples  still  survived  in  the  newer 
book,  and  could  be  seen  in  the  coarser 
printed  Webster,  carefully  preserved 
among  other  old  schoolbooks  in  the 
garret.  Of  this  garret  I  have  early 
souvenirs ;  but  one  of  my  earliest 
recollections  is  of  another  garret,  with 
very  steep  stairs,  up  which  my  short 
legs,  at  three  years  old,  could  hardly 
mount.  I  remember  myself  in  a 
short  plaid  gown,  toiling  up  this 
mountain  pathway, along  with  another 
child  (Arthur  Godfrey,  perhaps),  and 
not  till  many  years  after  did  I  recog- 
nize this  same  stairway  in  the  old 
Benjamin  Sanborn  house,  then  owned 
by  Cousin  Nancy,  in  which  my  Aunt 
Dorothy,  soon  to  be  mentioned,  was 
brought  up  by  her  grandmother  as  a 
companion  to  her  younger  cousin, 
early  left  an  orphan.  This  incident  I 
place  in  1835 ;  but  before  that  I  was 
the  hero  of  another  adventure,  of 
which  my  mother  told  me,  for  I  can- 
not recall  it.  In  1834,  when  I  was  a 
little  beyond  two  years  and  a  half,  if  so 
much,  our  house  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  bolt  ran  down  the  big 
chimney,  and  diverted  itself  a  little 
in  the  ' '  back  chamber, ' '  where  I  was 
playing  alone,  near  the  chimney.  My 
sister  ran  up  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  but  I  was  found  placidly 
playing  with  a  stick,  seated  on  the 
floor,  and  declaring  that  the  great 
noise  had  been  made  by  my  pounding 


on  the  floor  with  my  stick.  I  believed 
myself  already  capable  of  making 
some  stir  in  the  world. 

Mv  father  was  one  of  five  children 
by  the  two  marriages  ot  my  Grand- 
father Sanborn  with  two  cousins 
named  Blake.  By  the  first  was  born 
one  daughter,  Dolly  (shortened  from 
Dorothy),  who  never  married ;  by 
the  second,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  only  the  younger 
daughter,  Sally,  married.  The  two 
brothers,  Joseph,  named  for  the 
builder  of  the  house,  and  Aaron  (a.  new 
name  in  the  family),  had  been  diligent 
pupils  in  the  district  school,  and  re- 
ceived prizes  for  their  skill  in  mathe- 
matics,— small  American  editions  of 
"Pope's  Essay  on  Man,"  to  which 
his  Universal  Prayer  was  annexed. 
These,  together  with  the  "  ciphering 
books"  that  had  won  the  prize,  re- 
mained in  an  old  chest  in  the  west 
garret,  which  contained  a  medley  of 
ancient  literature.  Upon  these  my 
thirst  for  reading  exercised  itself  for 
half  a  dozen  years, — almanacs  and 
school-books,  old  copies  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot  of  Isaac  Hill,  and 
more  recent  copies  of  the  first  Uni- 
versalist  newspaper  in  Boston,  Thomas 
Whittemore's  Trumpet. 

But  there  was  more  solid  food  in  a 
"  Social  Library  "  founded  by  Parson 
Abbot,  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Lang- 
don  as  the  town  minister  when  my 
father  was  five  years  old,  and  induced 
his  parishioners  to  take  shares  in  it. 
Ordinarily  it  was  kept  in  the  parson- 
age, across  the  green  from  my  grand- 
father's house,  where  now  stands  the 
house,  about  the  same  size,  of  my 
late  brother  Lewis.  Before  I  was 
eight  years  old  I  began  to  read  those 
books,  particularly  "  Mavor's  Voy- 
ages" and  "Plutarch's  Lives,"  the 
latter  in  Langhorne's  version,  with 
quotations  from  Homer  given  in  the 
words  of  Pope,  and  with  other  poetic 
passages  (in  the  footnotes)  from  Dr. 

Johnson  and  his  contemporaries.  For 
fiction  we  had  the  ' '  Popular  Tales  ' ' 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  the  "  Moral 
Tales"  of  Hannah  More;  while  ser- 
mons and  biographies,  Goldsmith's 
' '  Animated  Nature, ' '  and  an  occa- 
sional volume  of  poems, — Southey's 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  I  remember,  for 
there  I  first  saw  Greek  verse  in  the 
unknown  alphabet,  and  the  effusions 


of  Colonel  Humphreys  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine. 

My  Uncle  Joseph,  a  grave  and 
kindly  man,  who  had  lived  for  a  few 
years  in  the  parsonage  after  Parson 
Abbot  vacated  it  in  1827,  was  now 
living,  a  confirmed  invalid,  in  the  old 
Cram  house,  here  represented,  and 
probably  built  before  1700.  He  died 
in  December,  1836,  before  I  was  five 
years  old,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Stephen  Farley, 
the  father  of  Harriet  Farley,  one  of 
the  founders,  and  for  years  the  editor, 
of  the  once  famous  Lowell  Offering, 
written  by  factory  girls,  of  whom 
Harriet  was  one.  I  was  sent  to  the 
Exeter  Road  school  in  the  summer 
of  1836,  a  mile  from  our  house,  and 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  my 
uncle's;  but,  beguiled  by  some  boy 
or  girl,  I  ran  up  there  after  school, 
against  the  injunctions  of  my  sister 
Helen,  who  had  the  care  of  me.  I 
remember  this  incident  for  two  rea- 
sons,— it  was  the  only  time  I  recall 
seeing  this  uncle,  and  I  was  much 
afraid  of  being  whipped  for  my  es- 
capade. My  uncle  sat  in  the  long 
dining-room,  in  his  sick  chair,  and 
spoke  to  me  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
while  my  aunt  and  cousins  were  in 
and  out  of  the  quaint  old  room.  I 
became  well  acquainted  with  the 
house  afterward,  but  this  was  the 
onlv  time  I  saw  my  uncle  in  it.  My 
sister  Sarah,  whose  portrait  at  a 
much  later  date  is  here  given,  came 
up  to  take  me  home,  and,  I  suppose, 
held  out  prospects  of  punishment  by 
my  father,  for  when  I  saw  him,  and 
he  sent  me  to  wash  my  feet  on  the 
bench  at  the  back  door,  I  had  great 
fears  that  a  whipping  would  follow. 
It  did  not,  but  my  mother  put  her 
tired  son  to  bed  with  many  injunc- 
tions not  to  do  such  a  thing  again. 

At  this  time,  as  near  as  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  a  chubby  boy,  with  long 
light  hair,  which  my  Grandmother 
Leavitt  used  to  stroke  with  her  soft 
hand,  and  call  me  her  "little  Dr. 
Franklin."  I  often  visited  her  and 
my  corpulent  grandfather,  'Squire 
Tom  Leavitt,  living  in  the  white 
house  near  the  hill,  under  the  four 
elms,  and  with  his  hives  of  bees  be- 
side the  well,  in  full  view  from  his 
east  door,  near  which  he  sat  in  his 
justice's  chair  and   read    his  news- 
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papers,  or  heard  cases  brought  before 
him  as  justice  of  the  peace,  an  office 
he  held  by  constant  appointment  from 
his  first  commission  by  Gov.  John 
Langdon  in  1805  till  his  death  in 
1852.  His  three  sons  had  married 
and  left  home,  and  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters, my  mother  being  the  eldest ;  so 
that  his  house  was  kept  by  my  Aunt 
Hannah,  then  about  twenty,  assisted 
by  her  mother,  who  soon  became  so 
much  an  invalid  that  she  could  do 
little  except  entertain  visitors  with 
her  pleasant  conversation.  The  farm 
was  carried  on  by  a  hired  man, — at 
first  David  Forsyth,  a  Yankee,  but 
soon  by  a  north  of  Ireland  Scotch- 
man, John  Cochrane,  who  remained 
for  many  years. 

With  this  pleasant  homestead  many 
of  my  most  delightful  recollections 
connect  themselves.  I  was  a  favorite 
witn  au,  and  allowed  tne  range  of 
the  house,  and  the  orchard,  which  in 
summer  and  autumn  abounded  in 
fruit.  There  were  the  bee-hives, 
from  which  we  got  delicious  honey, 
and  there  were  specialties  in  my 
aunt's  cooking  which  pleased  me 
more  than  what  I  had  every  day  at 
home.  I  was  first  carried  there,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  in  the  winter, 
with  my  father  and  mother, — I  sit- 
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ting  wrapped  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sleigh, — and  as  we  glided  along, 
drawn  by  the  horse  of  my  own  age, 
or  a  little  older,  I  noticed  how  the 
stone  walls  seemed  to  run  away  back- 
wards as  we  passed  by.     Occasionally 


I  spent  the  night  at  this  house,  and 
distinctly  recall  the  high-post  bed- 
stead, into  the  luxurious  featherbed 
of  which  I  had  to  climb  by  a  chair. 
There,  too,  I  met  my  cousins  from 
Boston,  half  a  dozen  city  girls  and 
boys,  who  spent  some  part  of  their 
vacations  at  their  grandfather's, — 
one  ot  them  a  boy  a  little  older  than 
myself,  with  whom  I  learned  to  swim 
in  the  small  stream  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill. 

I  was  often  sent  to  carry  the  news- 
paper to  my  political  grandfather, 
who,  in  return,  sent  us  his  agricul- 
tural weekly,  for  he  was  a  farmer 
with  specialties,  such  as  the  breeding 
of  Durham  cattle  and  bee  culture. 
He  understood  the  latter  better  than 
anybody  in  town,  and  dealt  with  his 
bees  in  a  way  that  astonished  boys, 
who  did  not  dare  to  go  near  the  hives 
for  fear  of  being  stung.  In  the  win- 
ter he  lived  by  an  open  fire  in  a 
Franklin  stove,  which  came  to  me 
afterwards,  and  furnished  my  poet- 
friend  Ellery  Channing,  during  the  ten 
years  and  more  that  he  lived  in  ray 
house,  the  cheerful  blaze  by  which  he 
preferred  to  sit,  and  in  front  of  which 
he  died  in  December,  1901.  In  the 
corner  opposite  the  fire  stood  the  tall 
old  clock,  and  there  was  the  book- 
case near  by,  in  which  I  found  and 
learned  by  heart  two  or  three  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  aud  from  which 
I  took  my  great-grandmother's  "  Scots 
Worthies,"  with  its  biographies  of 
Knox  and  his  associate  Calvinists, 
and  the  scandalous  pamphlet  ot 
Howie  of  Lochgoin,  "God's  Judg- 
ments on  Persecutors,"  aimed  spec- 
ially at  the  Stuart  kings  and  their 
instruments  of  oppression  in  Scot- 
land 

The  poetry  in  our  Social  Library 
did  not  much  attract  me  as  a  child, 
nor  was  it  very  good,  but  at  a  neigh- 
bor's I  found  the  poems  of  Burns, 
and  my  brother  Charles  had  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Moore's  "Melodies," 
on  which  I  feasted,  as  I  did  on  a 
borrowed  edition  of  Campbell's  poems. 
These  introduced  me  to  Walter  Scott, 
and  one  of  my  own  first  purchases 
was  a  Philadelphia  edition  of  the 
"  Waverley  Novels,"  which  I  read 
at  the  age  of  twelve  with  the  greatest 
delight.  I  had  read  the  "  Scottish 
Chiefs ' '  of  Miss  Porter  earlier,  and 


an  edition  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  in  four 
volumes,  printed  at  Exeter  in  small 
type,  but  easily  read  by  young  eyes. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  "Romance  of  the 
Forest  "  was  another  novel  of  which 
I  read  the  first  volume  only,  and  did 
not  learn  till  many  years  after  how 
the  story  came  out,  for  my  brother, 
at  a  muster-field,  where  books  were 
sold  by  a  peddler,  bought  two  cop- 
ies of  the  first  volume,  supposing 
he  had  the  whole  book,  and  was 
never  able  to  match  them  with  the 
second. 

All  this  time  I  was  going  to  the 
district  school,  and  learning  all  that 
successive  teachers — young  women  in 
summer,  and  young  men  in  winter — 
could  impart  to  a  boy  who  took  to 
studies  of  all  kinds  like  a  duck  to 
water.  From  my  brother  Charles  I  had 
got  a  smattering  of  Latin  before  I  was 
ten,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  lively 
young  schoolmaster,  D.  W.  Barber, 
began  to  teach  me  Greek  in  the  town 
school.  I  learned  the  alphabet  and 
the  declension  of  the  Greek  article, 
but  then  my  careful  father  declared 
me  too  young  for  that  study,  and  I 
unwillingly  gave  it  up.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  learning  all  the  common 
activities  of  farming — riding  the  horse 
to  plow  and  rake  hay,  driving  oxen, 
planting  and  hoeing  corn  and  pota- 
toes, raking  hay  and  weeding  the 
garden,  taking  care  of  the  barn,  chop- 
ping wood,  and  a  dozen  other  things 
which  a  boy  could  do.  The  work 
did  not  press,  usually,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  learn  shooting,  at 
first  with  bow  and  arrow  and  after- 
ward with  guns,  and  for  playing  the 
simple  games  that  country  boys  then 
understood.  Baseball,  for  instance, 
— not  then  the  angry  and  gambling 
game  it  has  since  become, — and  the 
easier  games  of  "one  old  cat,"  "  two 
old  cat,"  and  "drive,"  played  with 
balls;  and  "truck,"  played  with  a 
solid  wooden  wheel,  rolled  over  the 
ground. 

In  such  games  girls  did  not  join  ; 
and  the  game  of  cricket,  which  has 
long  prevailed  in  England,  and  in 
which  girls  in  school  now  take  part 
there,  never  was  domesticated  in  New 
England.  But  there  were  many  less 
active  games  in  which  girls  in  Hamp- 
ton Falls  participated.  Such  were 
"Hy  Spy,"    a   hiding   sport,   where 
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one  boy  or  girl  stood  at  a  tree,  the 
side  of  a  building,  or  elsewhere,  with 
eyes  covered,  while  the  rest  of  the 
children  sought  hiding  places  during 
the  half  minute  that  the  spy  was 
counting  a  hundred.  Then  they  were 
searched  for,  and  when  seen  the  one 
who  was  ''  it"  called  out,  "  I  spy," 
and  both  ran  for  the  "  gool,"  which 
was  the  tree,  etc.,  where  the  spy  had 
stood.  If  the  spy  got  there  first,  or 
touched  the  one  espied,  he  or  she 
was  "  it,"  and  the  game  took  a  new 
turn.  This  word  "  gool  "  for  "goal," 
figured  in  another  game,  called  indif- 
ferently "gool,"'  "tag,"  or  "co- 
ram ;"  in  this  two  spots  were  marked 
and  called  "gools,"  between  which 
the  children  must  run,  and  could  be 
"tagged"  or  touched  anywhere  off 
the  gools.  To  decide  who  should  be 
the  first  catcher  in  such  sports,  a 
mystic  rhyme  was  recited  ;  sometimes 
this  : 

Eena,  meetia,  mona  mike, 
Pestalahni,  bony,  strike, 
Huldy,  guldy,  Boo  ! 

A  child  was  pointed  at  with  each 
word,  and  the  first  catcher  was  the 
one  on  whom  the  fatal  "  Boo"  fell. 
Another  and  more  elaborate  incanta- 
tion was  this : 

Wier,  brier,  limber  lock, 
Five  mice  all  in  a  flock 
Sit  by  the  spring,  and  sing 

O-U-T ! 

The  last  letter  fell  to  the  one  who  was 
to  be  "it"  in  any  game.  Still 
another  rhyme  began, 

Intery,  mintery,  cutery  corn, 
Apple-seed,  apple-thorn, 

to  which  the  rhyme  just  cited  could 
be  added.  In  other  games,  like 
"Thread  the  Needle"  or  kissing 
games,  these  rhymes  were  chanted  by 
the  little  girls,  who  had  better  notions 
of  song  than  the  boys, — 

Uncle  John  is  very  sick, 

What  will  you  please  to  give  him  ? 
Three  good  wishes, 
Three  good  kisses, 

And  a  pint  of  ginger. 

Or  else  this, — 

William  Healey,  so  they  say, 
Goes  a-courting  night  and  day, 
Sword  and  pistol  by  his  side, 
And  Fanny  Brown  shall  be  his  bride. 

In  each  case  the  boy  was  to  catch  the 
girl  and  kiss  her  if  he  could.  In 
"Thread  the   Needle,"  which,  like 


most  of  these  sports,  was  very  ancient 
and  traditional,  like  these  rhymes 
(though  the  latter  had  been  much 
changed  in  passing  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  never  being  written 
down),  the  boys  and  girls  formed  an 
alley  by  standing  opposite  and  holding 
hands  above  the  head  of  the  girl  who 
walked  down  this  laughing  alley,  as 
this  verse  was  chanted — 

This  needle's  eye  no  one  can  pass, 

The  thread  it  runs  so  true  ; 
It  has  caught  many  a  pretty  fair  lass, 

And  now  it  has  caught  you. 

At  which  last  word  the  linked  arms 
of  the  last  couple  dropped  down  over 
the  head  of  the  last  girl,  and  she  was 
subject  to  be  kissed  by  the  boy  of  that 
couple.  These  sports  indicate  how 
early  the  natural  relation  of  the  two 
sexes  began  to  show  itself  in  the  sim- 
ple community  ;  for  the  boys  and  girls 
who  taught  me  to  play  them  could 
not  have  been  more  than  seven  years 
old  when  I  learned  the  rhymes.  A 
little  later  came  the  sedentary  games 
for  long  evenings, — checkers,  morrice 
(which  we  called  "  moral  "),  fox-and- 
geese,  and  the  simplest  forms  of  card- 
playing.  Chess  came  in  later,  and  I 
was  twelve  at  least  when  I  learned 
that  game  of  skill  from  the  minister's 
son  in  the  parsonage  across  the  green 
Whist  came  about  the  same  time  with 
chess,  and  was  diligently  pursued  for 
several  winters,  the  boys  meeting 
round  at  each  other's  houses  and 
playing  in  the  family  sitting-room, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  older  people. 
This,  in  my  case,  was  the  "clock 
room,"  where  still  stands  the  tall 
clock,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old  now,  which  was  made  by  Daniel 
Balch  of  Newburyport,  and  has  kept 
good  time  for  five  generations  of  San- 
boms  in  the  same  corner.  In  other 
houses  we  played  in  the  long  kitchen, 
which  was  apt  to  be  the  family  sitting- 
room  in  winter,  because  better  heated 
than  the  rest  of  the  house,  before  air- 
tight stoves  or  furnaces  came  into 
use.  The  parlor,  or  "best  room," 
was  seldom  opened  to  the  children, 
except  when  ' '  company  ' '  came  to 
dinner  or  tea,  or  lor  the  "nooning" 
on  Sundays,  at  which  time  our  house, 
being  near  the  church,  became  the 
resort  of  cousins,  aunts,  and  distant 
parishioners. 

Already  in    my  early  boyhood,  or 


before,  had  begun  that  religious  dis- 
integration which  gradually  changed 
the  ancient  unity  of  the  town  or  par- 
ish into  a  group  of  warring  sects,  -dis- 
puting more  or  less  zealously  about 
infant  baptism,  original  sin,  eternal 
punishment,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
other  points  of  contention  among  be- 
lievers nominally  Christian,  and  more 
or  less  accepting  the  Bible  as  the  lit- 
eral word  of  God,  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  last  town  clergyman  who  held 
the  whole  population  together  around 
his  tall  pulpit  in  Hampton  Falls,  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Langdon,  who  came  there 
from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity in  1780,  shaking  off  the  dust 
of  that  ungrateful  "society,"  as  he 
termed  it,  and  burdened  with  the 
debts  contracted  in  the  service  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Massachusetts, 
which  the  new  commonwealth  for  sev- 
eral years  neglected  to  pay,  and  never 
did  pay  in  full.  He  was  the  most 
learned  person  who  ever  lived  and 
died  in  the  town,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful ;  though  his  immediate  succes- 
sor, Rev.  Jacob  Abbot,  who  succeeded 
him  as  my  grandfather's  nearest 
neighbor,  served  the  community 
longer,  and  with  rather  more  of  the 
modern  spirit.  Dr.  Langdon  was  of 
the  later  eighteenth  century,  parson 
Abbot  of  the  earlier  nineteenth  ;  both 
liberal,  philanthropic,  and  devoted  to 
good  literature. 

Before  Dr.  Langdon's  death,  in 
November,  1797,  the  revolting  Bap- 
tists had  begun  to  secede  from  the 
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orthodox  Congregationalists  in  other 
towns,  but  hardly  in  Hampton  Falls  ; 
while  the  Quakers,  much  more  numer- 
ous then,  in  the  towns  which  made  up 
old  Hampton,  than  they  are  now,  or 
have  been  in  my  time,  had  long  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  parish 
meeting-houses. 

Dr.  Langdon  brought  together  in 
the  church  edifice,  near  his  parson- 
age, more  than  seventy  families,  and 
must  have  had,  on  pleasant  Sundays, 
if  the  weather  was  not  too  freezing  for 
the  unwarmed  house,  at  least  three 
hundred  hearers  for  his  learned  ser- 
mons, expounding  Romans  or  Reve- 
lations. But  it  was  rumored  that  he 
was  no  Calvinist ;  and  if  he  chose  his 
successor,  as  probably  he  did,  he  must 
have  known  that  young  Mr.  Abbot 
was  Arminian,  and  did  not  insist  on 
endless  damnation  for  a  majority  of 
his  parishioners.  At  any  rate,  such 
proved  to  be  the  fact,  and  very  soon 
the  Baptists  began  to  hold  meetings 
by  themselves,  and  protest  against 
the  ministerial  tax  collected  by  tne 
town  authority  and  paid  over  to  par- 
son Abbot.  A  wealthy  family  of 
Browns  led  off  in  this  secession,  which 
in  course  of  twenty  years  again  di- 
vided, the  original  seceders  calling 
themselves  "Christian  "  Baptists,  and 
leaving  the  Calvinists  to  organize  a 
church  later  at  the  "Hill"  (as  the 
small  village  was  called),  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  a  special  school,  main- 
tained by  Baptists  and  known,  during 
the  twenty-odd  years  of  its  existence, 
as  "  Rockingham  Academy." 

The  secession  of  the  Freewill  or 
Christian  Baptists  took  place  in  1805, 
and  included  several  who  took  that 
mode  of  signifying  their  general  dis- 
sent from  the  "standing  order"  of 
New  England  churches,  without  at- 
taching any  special  significance  to  the 
rite  of  baptism.  Among  these  was 
my  grandfather  Leavitt,  who,  ten 
years  later,  headed  a  movement  for  a 
Universalist  society  in  the  town,  to 
which  he  and  his  son-in-law,  my 
father,  attached  themselves  for  a  dozen 
or  twenty  years.  My  other  grand- 
father, Sanborn,  and  his  elder  son, 
Joseph,  also  joined  this  society,  and 
the  latter  was  its  treasurer  in  1832, 
when  the  town's  property  in  the  par- 
sonage lands  was  sold,  and  the  money 
(about  $3,000)  divided   between  the 


four  societies  then  existing.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  fifth  part  went  to 
the  Universalists,  and  the  rest  was 
divided  almost  equally  between  the 
still  united  Congregationalists  and  the 
two  baptist  churches,  the  Christians 
getting  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  "Calvin-Baptists."  Now,  seventy 
years  later,  the  Universalists  have 
merged  in  the  Unitarians,  the  two 
Baptist  societies  mostly  in  the  Calvin- 
ists, while  the  Congregationalists 
have  divided  into  Unitarian  and  Trin- 
itarian, neither  of  them  strong  socie- 
ties. In  my  boyhood  the  Universal- 
ists had  ceased  to  hold  meetings,  and 
their  church  library  had  been  divided 
among  the  members,  my  father  re- 
ceiving as  his  share  a  two-volume 
history  of  Universalism,  a  Life  of  John 
Murray  (the  Irish  Methodist  who  hrst 
preached  universal  salvation  in  Rock- 
ingham county),  and  the  sermons  of 
Elhanan  Winchester,  a  "  Restoration- 
ist";  who,  after  preaching  in  New 
England  awhile  went  over  to  London 
and  founded  what  became  the  Fins- 
bury  Square  Chapel,  where  W.  J. 
Fox,  and  after  him  my  friend,  Mon- 
cure  Conway,  preached  for  long  years. 

There  were  other  books  from  this 
source  ;  but  these  attracted  my  boy- 
ish interest,  and  by  reading  them 
— never  having  heard  a  sermon  on  the 
subject — I  became,  at  the  age  of  nine, 
a  convinced  Universalist.  But  I  con- 
tinued to  frequent  other  churches, — 
the  Unitarian,  near  home,  and  the 
Christian  Baptists  where  now  the 
town  library  is.  In  the  former  I  heard 
good  preaching,  by  educated  men, 
whose  books  I  had  read,  or  was  to 
read.  Among  the  Baptists  I  heard 
spontaneous  religious  utterances, 
oftentimes  from  women  ;  while  their 
ministers,  or  "elders,"  were  without 
much  education,  but  often  of  good 
natural  eloquence.  At  home  I  had 
read  the  Bible  from  earliest  years,  so 
that  I  could  perhaps  have  said  at  the 
age  of  twelve  that  I  had  read  all  its 
books  through  twice  ;  of  course  with- 
out much  understanding  of  the  mys- 
tical or  theological  parts. 

To  a  certain  degree,  these  sec- 
tarian divisions  in  religion  repre- 
sented political  opinions  also.  The 
"standing  order"  of  Congregation- 
alists had  been  patriots  in  the  Revo- 
lution,   Federalists   under   Washing- 


ton  and  Adams,  and  had  become 
"Whigs"  under  the  classification 
that  I  first  remember.  The  seced- 
ing sects,  therefore,  being  at  variance 
with  the  parish  ministers,  took  an 
opposite  side  in  politics ;  as  the  Or- 
thodox were  Federalists,  the  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Universalists  became 
Jeffersonian  Democrats, — in  my  time 
followers  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
Thus,  in  Hampton  Falls,  until  the 
Texas  question  made  an  issue  among 
these  Democrats,  the  Christian  Bap- 
tists and  Universalists,  and  some  of 
the  Unitarians,  were  mostly  Demo- 
crats, while  the  Calvinists  and  most 
of  the  Unitarians  were  Whigs,  and 
supported  Harrison  in  the  first  presi- 
dential election  that  I  remember. 
Even  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  seven,  I 
was  taking  an  interest  in  politics,  as 
my  father,  grandfather,  and  elder 
brother  did.  Charles,  afterwards  Dr. 
Sanborn,  subscribed,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  of 
the  elder  Blair,  and  in  that  quarto 
record  of  congressional  proceedings  I 
became  familiar  with  the  names  of 
all  the  senators  and  congressmen, 
and  knew  to  which  party  they  be- 
longed. I  even  recall,  though  I  was 
but  little  more  than  seven,  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  shooting  of 
Cilley,  Hawthorne'3  classmate,  a 
Maine  congressman,  by  Graves  of 
Kentucky,  in  a  quarrel  originating 
with  Colonel  Webb  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer;  and  I  fol- 
lowed with  interest  the  contest  for 
the  speakership  in  December,  1839, 
which  ended  with  the  election  of 
Hunter  of  Virginia. 

Then  came  on  the  noisy  log-cabin 
campaign  between  Van  Buren  in 
power,  but  burdened  with  the  lack 
of  prosperity  in  the  country,  and 
Harrison,  a  military  candidate  (who 
united  in  his  rather  insignificant  per- 
son, the  elements  of  general  discon- 
tent), and  the  powerful  leaders  of 
the  capitalist  party  of  Whigs,  such 
I  as  Webster  and  Clay,  Wilson  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Evans  of  Maine. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  principles 
involved  (if  there  were  any)  I  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  Van  Buren,  while 
the  two  sons  of  the  new  Unitarian 
minister  in  the  parsonage,  Charles 
and  Henry  Shaw,  were  ardent 
Whigs.     With    Henry    I   had  a   bet 
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pending  on  the  result, — no  less  than 
the  old  "fourpence  ha'  penny," 
valued  at  six  cents  and  a  quarter,  in 
those  days  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
coins.  I  lost  the  bet,  of  course,  but 
my  exultation  was  great  the  next 
summer,  when  Tyler  of  Virginia,  the 
accidental  president,  vetoed  the  cur- 
rency and  tariff  bills  of  Henry  Clay, 
divided  his  party,  and  let  the  Demo- 
crats come  into  power  in  the  next 
congress, — even  carrying  Massachu- 
setts, or  a  good  part  of  it.  New 
Hampshire  valiantly  supported  Van 
Buren,  who,  on  the  currency  and 
tariff  questions,  was  right,  as  I  now 
view  it,  and  steadily  sent  a  solid 
Democratic  delegation  to  congress, 
in  both  branches. 

I  saw  little  of  the  leaders  in  these 
party  contests,  but  Moses  Norris, 
who  went  to  congress  in  1843,  was  a 
nephew  of  my  Grandfather  Leavitt, 
and  I  remember  seeing  him  in  the 
winter  of  i842-'43,  when  he  was  a 
candidate,  coming  to  our  door  in  his 
uncle's  sleigh  to  make  a  call  on  my 
mother.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
summer  of  1843  that  I  first  saw  his 
associate,  Franklin  Pierce,  afterwards 
president,  and  I  remember  distinctly 
how  he  looked  and  was  dressed.  It 
was  in  the  court  house  at  Exeter, 
where  a  criminal  trial  was  going  on, 
and  Pierce  had  come  down  from 
Concord  to  defend  Sam  George,  a 
wild  youth  of  Seabrook,  who  was 
charged  with    burning    his    uncle's 

barn.  Of  the  merits  in  the  case  I 
know  nothing,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Pierce,  who  was  district  attorney  for 
New  Hampshire  about  that  time, 
may  have  been  prosecuting  George 
in  the  Uuited  States  court,  but  I 
think  not.  All  that  I  recall  is  the 
elegant  figure  and  pleasing  face  of 
the  leading  Democrat  of  the  state 
then,  and  for  a  dozen  years  more. 
He  was  wearing  the  fashionable  dress 
of  the  period,  remembered  now 
chiefly  because  Webster  gave  it  a 
dignity, — the  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons  and  the  nankeen  trousers 
strapped  over  the  slender  boot.  His 
aspect  was  what  Hawthorne  after- 
wards described  in  his  campaign  life 
of  General  Pierce  :  "  vivacious,  slen- 
der, of  a  fair  complexion,  with  light 
hair  that  had  a  curl  in  it ;  his  cheer- 
fulness made  a  kind  of  sunshine,  yet, 


with  all  the  invariable  gentleness  of 
his  demeanor,  he  perfectly  gave  the 
impression  of  a  high  and  fearless 
spirit."  Norris  was  of  another 
make,  tall  and  large  and  dark,  of 
strength  almost  gigantic,  and 
naturally  a  leader,  without  the 
graces  of  leadership.  Neither  of 
them  get  full  credit  now  for  their 
talents,  because  they  were  exerted 
in  the  cause  of  human  slavery, 
its  extension  and  perpetuation,  yet 
both  were  men  of  great  humanity, 
who  would  rather  do  a  generous  ac- 
tion than  a  cruel  one. 

The  contest  over  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  New  Hampshire  began  in  the 
winter  of  i844-'45,  and  in  my  very 
neighborhood,  for  it  was  the  Demo- 
cratic member  of  congress  from 
Rockingham  and  Strafford,  John  P. 
Hale  of  Dover,  who  revolted  against 
the  dictation  of  Pierce,  Atherton, 
and  Norris  in  regard  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  New  Hampshire  had 
declared  against  slavery  in  1820, 
when  both  political  parties  had 
united  in  passing  resolutions  in  the 
state  legislature,  declaring  slavery 
wrong  and  inconsistent  with  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  was  favored  chiefly  by  the  slave- 
holders and  their  political  allies,  and 
the  extension  and  protection  of  slavery 
was  sought  to  be  guaranteed  by  this 
expansion  of  our  territory,  at  the  risk 
of  war  with  Mexico.  The  New 
Hampshire  Democrats,  following  the 
lead  of  Van  Buren,  had  passed  reso- 
lutions against  annexation,  but  the 
South  had  carried  its  point  in  1844, 
nominated  a  Tennessee  slaveholder 
for  president,  rejecting  Van  Buren, 
and  their  national  platform  favored 
annexing  Texas.  Mr.  Hale,  who 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats for  reelection  to  congress,  came 
out  with  a  letter  explaining  his  vote 
against  annexation. 

The  "  Concord  Regency,"  headed 
by  Pierce,  demanded  that  he  should 
be  dropped  from  the  general  ticket 
and  another  man  nominated.  When 
this  was  done,  a  few  men  in  Exeter, 
Portsmouth,  the  Hamptons,  and  that 
neighborhood,  called  a  public  meet- 
ing, which  took  place  at  Exeter  in 
February,  1845,  and  declared  that 
' '  Independent  Democrats  ' '  would 
support  Hale.     They  did  so,  to  such 


an  extent  that  Woodbury,  the  sub- 
stituted nominee,  could  not  be 
elected,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  delegation  till  a  coalition  of 
Whigs  and  Independents  carried  the 
state  in  the  election  of  1846. 

This  contest  brought  my  brother 
Charles,  then  twenty-three  years  old, 
into  political  activity,  and  made  him 
one  of  the  younger  leaders  of  the  In- 
dependent Democracy  in  that  part  of 
New  Hampshire.  He  had  till  then 
been  occupied  wholly  with  farm 
labors  or  with  teaching,  but  had  been 
a  wide  reader  of  political  and  social 
literature,  and  had  many  friends  and 
followers  in  the  towns  where  he  was 
known. 

Though  but  thirteen  years  old,  I 
sympathized  entirely  with  him  in  his 
views.      I  had  been   much  indebted 
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attached     having    died    before   they 
could  be  married. 

In  1846  he  became  an  assistant  in 
the  office  of  the  anti-slavery  secretary 
of  state  in  Concord,  and  also  aided 


Chsries  Henry  Sanborn  (1846). 

to  him  for  aiding  my  education,  out 
of  school,  and  teaching  me  much  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  the  art  of  shoot- 
ing, in  both  of  which  he  had  made 
himself  more  expert  than  I  ever  be- 
came.      He    was    a     good     cabinet 

amaker,  self-instructed,  a  good 
draughtsman,    and    in    other    ways 

jthandy,  which  I  was  not,  though 
willing  to    learn.       He   had   taught 

ihimself  Latin  and  French,  and  other- 
wise had  qualified  himself  beyond 
what  was  common  among  the  youth 
of  his  time  and  place ;  and  he  had 
an  ambition,  afterwards  gratified,  to 
practice  a  profession.  His  experi- 
ences of  the  heart  had  been  unhap- 
py ;  the  sweet  girl  to  whom  he  was 


F.  B.  Sanborn  (1849),  /€t    17$. 

in  editing  the  party  newspaper,  the 
Independent  Democrat,  which  did 
much  to  turn  New  Hampshire  from 
the  pro-slavery  Democracy  to  what 
was  afterwards  organized  as  the  Re- 
publican party. 

His  portrait,  here  engraved,  was 
taken  in  Concord  at  that  time.  It 
represents  him  at  the  age  of  (nearly) 
twenty-five,  seriously  handsome,  and 
much  resembling  his  mother's  family. 

the  Leavitts.  My  own  first  portrait 
was  taken  three  years  later,  when  I 
was  seventeen,  and  both  were  called 
good  likenesses  at  the  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  portrait 
above  is  that  of  a  scholar,  or,  per- 
chance, a  poet,  rather  than  a  finan- 
cier. My  finances  up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  were  slender,  and  were 
chiefly  expended  for  books  or  maga- 
zines. They  were  derived  from  small 
payments  made  to  me  for  small  labors 
on  the  neighboring  farms,  or  the  care 
of  Widow  Perkins'  barn  and  wood- 
shed ;  which  I  had  for  the  most  part 
until  I  entered  college.  To  this  were 
added  small  tips  from  visiting  cousins 
or  other  persons  who  shared  the  am- 
ple hospitalities  of  my  father  and 
my  two  grandfathers;  and  the  sales 
which  I  occasionally  made  of  walnuts 
gathered   in  October.     When  in  my 


twelfth  year  I  visited  Boston  for  the 
first  time,  my  pocket  money  must 
have  been  supplied  by  my  father ; 
and  was  expended  in  part  for  an 
American  edition  of  "Hudibras," 
which  I  bought  at  a  book-stall  near 
the  Faneuil  Hall  market.  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  hu- 
morous poem  by  some  citations  in 
"Newman's  Rhetoric";  but  was 
much  disappointed  in  the  story, 
which  seemed  to  me,  after  ' '  Don 
Quixote,"  flat  and  tiresome.  On  this 
visit  I  saw  Adelaide  Phillips  (sub- 
sequently a  famous  singer)  in  a 
child's  part  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
long  owned  by  Moses  Kimball  who 
was  my  associate  in  later  years. 


CHAPTER    II. — HEREDITARY     INFLU- 
ENCES.     SANBORNS,    TOWXES 
AND    LEAVITTS. 

Having  established  my  own  ex- 
istence in  the  first  chapter,  with  some 
account  of  the  immediate  environ- 
ment around  my  childhood  and 
youth,  it  is  proper  next  to  consider 
-the  antecedents.  Every  person,  by 
inheritance,  is  but  a  kind  of  net  re- 
sult of  thousands  of  ancestors,  both 
for  his  physical  and  mental  structure. 
We  understand  heredity,  as  yet,  very 
little  in  its  details;  but  of  its  general 
effect  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
puzzle  is  to  reconcile  multiplicity 
with  unity;  the  individual  is  one, 
his  forefathers  are  innumerable.  Is 
he,  am  I,  a  composite  photograph 
of  the  multitude,  or  has  some  syndi- 
cate, or  some  powerful  antecedent 
unit,  impressed  on  me  characteristics 
not  of  the  generality,  but  specially 
traceable  to  him  or  them?  I  incline 
to  the  latter  alternative,  not  only 
from  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of 
heredity,  but  from  special  facts  in 
my  own  genealogy. 

The  .Sambornes  of  England,  who 
came  over  with  their  grandfather, 
the  Puritan  ejected  minister,  Rev. 
Stephen  Bachiler,  were  purely  Eng- 
lish, so  far  as  known ;  but  possibly 
Norman  rather  than  Saxon,  and  per- 
haps with  a  comparatively  recent 
French  admixture,  through  the  Bach- 
ilers,  with  their  kindred,  the  Merci- 
ers,  Priaulx,  etc.  The  Leavitts,  my 
mother's  ancestors,  were  also  purely 


English,  but  from  more  northern 
and  eastern  counties, — Lincoln  or 
Yorkshire,  instead  of  Wilts  and 
Hampshire.  No  Irish  strain  ap- 
pears in  either  line  until  some  gene- 
rations after  the  migration.  Bach- 
ilers  and  Sambornes  and  Husseys, 
all  kindred,  were  among  the  found- 
ers of  Hampton;  Leavitts,  of  two 
different  stocks,  were  among  the 
founders  of  the  next  town,  Exeter. 
A  certain  connection  by  affinity 
seems  to  have  existed  between  my 
ancestor,  Thomas  Leavitt,  and  his 
pastor,  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  who, 
with  the  first  Wentworth,  and  two- 
score  others,  founded  Exeter.  But 
nothing  not  English  appears  in  that 
line;  the  wife  of  the  first  Leavitt 
being  the  daughter  of  John  Bland,  a 
good  English  name. 

Now  about  1650  there  appeared  in 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  a  stalwart  Irish- 
man, Philip  Towle,  called  a  "sea- 
man/* and  of  course  a  Protestant, 
who  in  1657  married  a  daughter  of 
the  same  Isabella  Bland  from  whom, 
through  the  Leavitts,  I  am  de- 
scended. At  the  age  of  sixty-two 
he  had  a  son  Caleb,  who  mar- 
ried Zipporah,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Brackett  (an  Indian  fighter  whom 
the  Indians  slew),  and  had  eleven 
children,  all  but  one  leaving  families. 
Caleb's  son  Philip,  grandson  of  Cap- 
tain Brackett,  married  Lydia  Dow, 
and  had  a  daughter  Esther,  who 
married  Benjamin  Leavitt,  great- 
grandson  of  Isabella  Bland,  and 
therefore    second    cousin   of  Esther 
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Towle.  About  the  same  time  my 
other  great-grandfather,  Benjamin 
Sanborn,  married  Anna  Towle,  sec- 
ond cousin  of  Esther,  so  that  by 
those  two  marriages  the  Towle  in- 
fluence gave  me  a  double  chance  of 
inheritance. 

From  the  Towles  came  the  great 
height  and  size  which  some  of  the 
Sanborns  and  some  of  the  Leavitts 
have  since  shown.  A  son  of  Anna 
(Towle)  Sanborn,  my  great-uncle 
John,  was  about  the  stature  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  of  enormous 
strength.  From  Esther's  daughter, 
Comfort  Leavitt,  who  married  Moses 
Norris  of  Pittsfield,  my  mother's 
cousin,  Norris  the  Congressman  and 
Senator,  derived  his  height  and  physi- 
cal strength.  My  own  stature,  and 
such  strength  as  I  have  had,  evi- 
dently came  from  the  same  source, 
for  neither  the  Sanborns  nor  the 
Leavitts,  in  their  own  lines,  were 
above  the  common  size. 

Moreover,  this  slight  Irish  admix- 
ture seems  to  have  introduced  a  gay 
and  active  turn  of  mind,  often  verg- 
ing on  eccentricity,  which  was  hardly 
natural  either  to  the  Sanborn  or  the 
Leavitt  stock.  From  old  Parson 
Bachiler  the  Sanborns  might  have 
derived,  and  doubtless  did,  vigor  and 
independence,  which  were  his  traits; 
but  liveliness,  ambition,  black  hair 
and  fair  complexions,  with  an  occa- 
sional turn  for  music,  and  escapades, 
came  to  the  Leavitts  from  old  Philip 
Towle. 

When  an  old  lady,  recently,  look- 
ing at  me  carefully,  and  hearing  me 
talk  with  something  of  the  Hibernian 
liveliness,  said  to  me  :  "  You  were 
intended  for  a  rogue,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, as  Emerson  did  on  a  different 
occasion,  "  This  is  a  saying  in  which 
I  find  a  household  relationship." 
Therefore,  when  Colonel  Higginson, 
Mrs.  Dall,  and  others  fancy  they  see 
in  me  some  outward  signs  of  descent 
from  Daniel  Webster's  ' '  black  Bach- 
iler" ancestor,  the  old  parson,  I 
cannot  deny  the  fact;  but  know  in 
my  own  mind  that  my  complexion 
and  physical  traits  come  from  the 
Leavitts.  When  Esther  Leavitt  en- 
tered the  Hampton  Falls  meeting- 
house with  her  sons  Jonathan,  Reu- 
ben, Brackett,  and  her  daughter 
Lydia,   for  whom    my    mother  was 


named,  she  could  not  help  showing 
pride  in  her  handsome  children  ;  and 
her  deep  religious  sentiment  did  not 
make  her  regard  it  as  a  sin.  My 
mother,  as  I  remember  her,  to  the 
age  of  sixty  had  the  traditional  Irish 
beauty — jet-black  hair  of  great  length 
and  thickness,  clear  blue  eyes  with 
long  lashes,  and  a  complexion  of 
clear  white  and  red,  which  descended 
to  several  of  her  children.     Others  of 

them  followed  the  Sanborn  type,  with 
equally  fair  complexions,  but  with- 
out the  sparkling  eyes  and  thick 
dark  hair. 

There  was  an  early  admixture 
from  another  source  in  the  Sanborn 
line,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  Gove 
(daughter  of  Edward  Gove,  the  pris- 
oner of  London  Tower)  to  Joseph 
Samborne,  son  of  the  first  John,  and 
the  first  of  the  name  to  reside  where 
I  was  born.  Although  Edward 
Gove's  descendants  became  peaceful 
Quakers  in  considerable  number,  his 
own  temper  was  far  from  peaceful 
at  times,  and  he  had  involved  him- 
self in  a  dispute  with  his  powerful 
neighbor,  Nathaniel  Weare,  who  was 
long  active  in  the  magistracy  of  New 
Hampshire.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Gove  was  often  chosen  to  important 
local  office,  was  a  captain  in  the  mili- 
tia, and  a  man  of  property  enough 
to  make  the  confiscation  of  it  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  Governor  Cranfield, 
who  in  1683.  procured  his  arrest,  trial 
and  sentence  to  death  for  high  trea- 
son. It  was  an  absurd  name  for  his 
offence,  which  was  an  armed  demon- 
stration against  James  II  and  the 
Tories  who  then  held  sway  in  the 
new  Province,  of  the  Weares,  Cutts, 
Husseys  and  Sambornes. 

He  was  sent  to  England  under  the 
escort  of  Edward  Randolph,  the  great 
enemy  of  Puritan  rule  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  lodged  in  the  Tower  under 
strict  guard,  about  the  time  that  the 
leaders  of  his  party  in  England,  Lord 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  were 
imprisoned  there,  preliminary  to  their 
execution.  But  Gove  was  soon  seen 
to  be  a  harmless  man,  and  nobody  in 
England,  even  in  that  bloody  time, 
urged  his  beheading.  His  neighbor, 
Weare.  visitine  England  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  planters  and  merchants 
of  the  province,  secured  the  resigna- 
tion of  Cranfield  through  the  influ- 


ence  of  Savile,  Lord  Halifax ;  and 
soon  after,  the  pardon  and  return 
of  Gove  to  that  part  of  Hampton 
which  is  now  Seabrook.  He  recov- 
ered his  forfeited  estate,  some  part  of 
which  seems  to  have  come  to  his 
daughter  by  way  of  dowry.  She 
was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
my  ancestor,  two  short  months  only 
before  her  father's  sentence  to  death, 
and  in  the  foot  company  of  Hampton 
which  arrested  him,  and  put  his 
mounted  men  in  custody,  her  father- 
in-law,  Lieut.  John  Samborne,  was 
an  officer. 

Thirty  years  before,  when  this 
Lieut.  John  and  Edward  Gove  were 
young  men,  they  had  joined  Sam- 
borne's  uncle,  Christopher  Hussey  of 
Hampton,  in  a  petition  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  in  favor  of 
Robert  Pike  of  Salisbury  (where 
Gove  was  then  living),  who  had 
given  offence  by  his  free  speech  to 
the  Puritan  oligarchy.  For  this 
Hussey  and  Samborne  were  fined, 
but  Gove  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly  just  before 
his  arrest  in  1683,  and  was  a  lead- 
ing man. 

After  his  return  to  Hampton  he 
was  chosen,  along  with  Weare  and 
others,  to  frame  a  temporary  consti- 
tution for  the  Province,  after  the 
imprisonment  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
and  his  name  is  signed,  January  24, 
1690,  to  the  only  copy  of  this  brief 
and  sensible  document  known  to 
exist.  Little  more  than  a  year  later 
(May  29,  1691)  he  died.  Various 
legends  and  traditions  survived  him, 
and  are  still  kept  alive  by  credulity 
or  ignorance, — that  he  was  a  hard 
drinker,  was  insane  after  leaving  the 
Tower,  and  believed  himself  to  have 
been  slowly  poisoned  in  his  food 
there.  His  important  offices  before 
and  after  his  imprisonment  discredit 
these  stories.  He  was  probably  a 
person  of  excitable  and  rather  eccen- 
tric temper,  and  in  other  respects  a 
good  citizen,  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence.  His  son  and  his  ser- 
vant, William  Healey,  joined  in  his 
demonstration,  and  were  long  in 
prison  for  it. 

His  contemporary,  Lieutenant  Sam- 
borne, had  been  briefly  imprisoned 
by  Cranfield  in  1684,  for  refusing  to 
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pay  quitrents  on  his  land  in  Hamp- 
ton, which  Robert  Mason  claimed  to 
own.  He  escaped  from  the  Hampton 
jail,  probably  by  the  connivance  of 
the  jailer. 

I  thought  of  these  imprisoned  an- 
cestors when  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate had  me  illegally  arrested  in  i860, 
but  I  was  discharged  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts court  the  next  day,  without 
going  to  prision.  I  have  since  visited 
many  prisons  as  their  official  inspector. 

By  my  maternal  grandmother's 
line  (Hannah  Melcher,  descended 
from  Edward  Melcher  of  Portsmouth) 
I  am  connected  by  descent  with 
nearly  all  those  early  Hampton  fami- 
lies from  whom  I  am  not  descended 
through  the  Sanborns,  Leavitts  and 
Towles.  But  I  still  hold  the  chief 
part  of  my  heredity  as  coming  from 
the  Leavitts  and  their  Irish  kin. 
My  other  ancestors  were  yeomen, 
deacons,  petty  officers  in  the  towns, 
and  industrious  farmers  tilling  their 
own  land;  but  the  Leavitts,  after  the 
Irish  infusion,  began  to  get  more 
education  and  push  their  fortunes 
farther.      My   grandfather,    Thomas 

Leavitt,  and  his  father,  Benjamin, 
were  land  surveyors,  as  George 
Washington,  St.  John  de  Creve- 
coeur,  John  Brown  and  Henry  Tho- 
reau  were,— a  pursuit  that  implied 
education,  accuracy,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  'Squire  Tom's 
oldest  brother,  Jonathan  Leavitt,  was 
an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  after- 
wards a  merchant,  and  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  Passamaquoddy,  now 
Eastport,  Me.  There  he  came  into 
acquaintance  with  the  Lesdernier,  or 
Delesdernier,  family,  of  Swiss  origin, 
and  still  keeping  up  tne  French  lan- 
guage, which  was  that  of  their  na- 
tive Geneva. 

When  the  celebrated  Albert  Galla- 
tin, adventuring  to  America  in  1780, 
reached  Boston  from  Gloucester, 
where  he  landed,  he  was  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Lesderniers,  went  with 
some  of  them  to  Machias,  and  spent 
a  year  on  the  Maine  coast,  trading 
with  Indians,  paddling  in  canoes, 
and  learning  English  from  the  Les- 
derniers and  their  friends.  Then  he 
got  an  appointment  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege to  teach  French,  and  soon  found 
his  way  to  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  be  became  a  Democratic 


leader. 

The  Leavitts  were  also  Democrats, 
as  most  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
in  New  Hampshire  were,  and  my 
grandfather,  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  peace  by  John  Langdon,  soon 
became  a  local  leader  of  the  party  in 
his  region.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
active  and  gay,  and  his  sons,  Ben- 
son, Joseph  and  Anthony  Brackett 
(named  by  his  Grandmother  Esther 
for  her  ancestor,  the  slain  Indian 
fighter)  had  the  same  activity,  and 
soon  left  the  little  town  to  seek  for- 
tune elsewhere. 

josepn  was  to  t>e  tne  neir  ot  nis 
childless  uncle,  Brackett  Leavitt,  in 
Pittsfield,  where  his  cousin  Norris, 
afterwards  senator,  was  growing  up 
and  getting  an  education.  But  the 
uncle  was  cut  off  by  sudden  death, 
and  the  boy  returned  home  till  he 
was  old  enough  to  be  taken  in  charge 
by  another  uncle,  his  mother's  broth- 
er, in  Boston.  Benson  also  went  to 
Boston ;  in  time  the  two  brothers 
became  merchants  in  a  prosperous 
way  at  the  North  End,  and  in  1843, 
when  I  first  visited  my  cousins,  their 
children,  they  were  living  in  the  two 
tenements  of  a  double  house  in  Fleet 
Street,  not  far  from  Father  Taylor's 
Seamen's  Chapel.  A  few  years  after 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher  was  living  in 
Charter  Street,  opposite  my  Uncle 
Benson's  house  at  that  time,  and 
I  called  on  Mrs.  Stowe  there,  fresh 
from  her  success  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

A  certain  sad  romance,  which 
could  not  extinguish  my  Uncle 
Brackett's  natural  gaiety  of  heart, 
followed  his  efforts  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  world.  He  married  early 
and  migrated  to  Ann  Arbor  in  Michi- 
gan ;  was  attacked  there  by  the  fever 
of  the  region,  nearly  died,  and  re- 
turned with  his  wife  and  son  to  his 
father's  house  to  recover  health. 
There  I  remember  him  with  his 
violin,  playing  and  singing — the 
family  all  having  that  gift — and 
amusing  a  child  like  me.  Then  he 
disappeared,  going  this  time  to 
Orange,  near  Hanover,  N.  H.,  where 
he  bought  a  farm  and  carried  it  on 
without  much  success.  Presently  he 
tried  a  new  move,  and  went  to  Illi- 
nois, some  ten  years  after  Ellery 
Channing  had  done  the  same  thing 
in   a   more   northern    county.      The 
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California  gold  fever  in  i848-'49 
attacked  my  uncle,  too ;  he  left  his 
wife  and  young  family  near  Peoria, 
111.,  and  crossed  the  Plains  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  prospering,  as 
he  wrote ;  but  presently  tidings  of 
him  ceased.  Long  afterwards  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  been  murdered, 
and  his  property  taken.  Not  even 
the  place  of  his  death  is  certainly 
known  to  his  children,  one  of  whom, 
Thomas  Leavitt,  has  been  a  state 
official  of  Illinois,  after  an  honorable 
career  in  the  Civil  War. 

Another  Thomas  Leavitt,  son  of 
my  Uncle  Joseph,  and  named,  like 
Brackett's  son,  for  his  grandfather, 
was  killed  in  an  Indian  fight  in  what 
is  now  Dakota,  as  a  lieutenant  of 
an  Iowa  regiment,  enlisted  for  the 
Civil  War,  but  turned  aside  to  fight 
the  Sioux  in  the  Northwest. 

His  father,  whom  I  was  said  much 
to  resemble  in  stature  and  features, 
had  died  of  consumption  after  a  long 
illness,  when  I  was  about  sixteen. 
This  uncle  had  the  same  cheerful 
turn  of  mind,  and  endured  his  mal- 
ady with  great  patience. 

My  grandfather,  the  old  'Squire, 
born  in  1774,  was  by  1844  verging 
on  seventy  ;  the  loss  of  his  sons,  the 
illness  of  his  wife,  and  the  compara- 
tive neglect  of  his  affairs  by  his  ab- 
sorption in  politics,  where  he  did  not 
find  the  official  promotion  he  hoped 
for,  had  combined  with  increasing 
age  to  diminish  his  natural  high 
spirits.  He  was  somewhat  given  to 
bewailing  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times ;  his  sons,  who  faithfully  looked 
after  his  affairs,  were  Whigs,  his 
grandsons,  Charles  and  myself,  were 
anti-slavery  youths;  he  remained  a 
Jackson  Democrat,  as  did  my  father. 
This  caused  the  old  gentleman  some 
pangs,  but  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
1  his  interest  in  the  family  continued. 
1  He  visited  his  descendants  in  Boston, 
i' and  carried  his  snuffbox  into  their 
a  parlors  and  those  of  their  friends. 
1  On  his  last  visit,  about  1850,  he  sat 
1  for  his  daguerreotype,  as  he  had  sat 
more  than  forty  years  before,  to  his 
Carolina  friend,  James  Akin,  and  this 
final  portrait,  as  I  chiefly  remember 
him,  adorns  this  page.  He  died  in 
1852,  when  1  was  fitting  for  college 
at  Exeter,  and  I  was  struck,  in  look- 
ing at  his  dead  face  in  the  coffin,  to 
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see  so  much  of  the  youthful  expres- 
sion there  (at  77)  which  Akin  had 
caught  in  his  slight  sketch  of  1808. 
The  fair  and  smooth  cheek,  the  clear- 
cut  features,  had  taken  on  an  earlier 
expression ;  and  much  of  this  youth- 
ful look  was  afterwards  reproduced  in 
the  features  and  air  of  my  son  Victor, 
who  has  investigated  the  genealogy 
of  his  ancestors  in  Old  England  and 
New. 

So  much  tor  the  chapter  of  hered- 
ity. I  quite  agree,  however,  with  old 
Master  John  Sullivan,  father  of  two 
state  governors,  John  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (the  General),  and  James  of 
Massachusetts,  and  grandson,  as  he 
said,  of  four  Irish  countesses,  that 
men  must  be  valued  for  what  they  are, 
not  for  what  their  forefathers  may 
have  been.  Writing  at  the  age  of  93 
to  his  son,  the  General,  the  retired 
schoolmaster  quoted  a  Latin  pair  of 
distichs,  which  in  English  run  thus  : 

Was  Adam  all  men's  sire,  and  Eve  their  mother  ? 
Then  how  can  one  be  nobler  than  another  ? 
Ennobled  are  we  not  by  sire  or  dame, 
Till  life  and  conduct  give  us  noble  fame. 

Philosophers,  who  seek  to  know  the 
causes  of  things,  are  apt  to  be  inter- 
ested, however,  in  the  manifold  influ- 
ences that  make  men  individuals, — 
no  two  alike,  even  in  the  same  house- 
hold,— and  it  is  in  the  ancestry  that 
we  must  look  for  certain  determining 
causes,  before  environment  and  edu- 
cation begin  to  do  their  modifying 
work  on  the  newly-arrived  inhabitant 
of  earth.  Of  that  environment  it  is 
now  time  to  say  something.     As  I  re- 


marked in  a  chapter  on  "  The  New 
Hampshire  Way  of  Life,"  which  my 
son,  Mr.  Victor  Sanborn  of  Kemil- 
worth,  111.,  induced  me  to  write  for 
his  copious  "  Sanborn  Genealogy  "  : 

"For  many  years  the  bulk  of  the 
New  Hampshire  people  were  farmers 
or  farm  laborers ;  the  mechanics, 
except  in  the  largest  towns,  worked 
on  their  own  land,  or  some  neigh- 
bor's, a  part  of  the  year;  and  the 
parish  minister,  the  country  doctor, 
and  lawyer,  and  the  village  school- 
master all  had  farms,  large  or  small. 
Originally,  each  parish  had  its  par- 
sonage or  manse,  to  which  more  or 
less  land  was  attached  ;  this  the  par- 
son and  his  sons,  with  a  hired  man, 

cultivated,  like  his  parishioners. 
The  shoemaker  who  made  my  first 
pair  of  boots  had  a  few  acres,  at- 
tached to  the  old  house  in  which  he 
lived  and  had  his  bench  ;  the  black- 
smith at  the  corner  of  the  road  might 
also  be  a  farmer ;  and  the  carpenters 
and  cabinet-makers,  if  they  prospered 
at  all,  became  landowners.  At  first 
there  may  have  been  less  of  this  '  ter- 
ritorial democracy,'  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  styled  it,  in  New  Hampshire 
than  in  Plymouth  and  some  other 
colonies.  A  considerable  tendency 
manifested  itself  among  the  Cutts, 
Champernowns,  Atkinsons,  Wal- 
drons,  Gilmans,  Dudleys,  Weares, 
etc.,  to  establish  a  distinct  class  of 
gentry,  such  as  existed  in  England  ; 
and  the  Wentworths  and  their  con- 
nections maintained  an  offshoot  of 
the  Anglican  church  in  Portsmouth, 
as  did  the  royal  governors  and  others 
in  Boston.  But  the  influences  of  a 
new  country,  combining  with  Calvin- 
ism, especially  where  the  settlers 
were  chiefly  from  the  yeomanry  and 
tradesmen  of  England  and  Northern 
Ireland,  as  in  New  Hampshire,  soon 
brought  about  a  virtual  democracy. 
Education,  however,  was  always 
highly  valued  there,  and  most  of  the 
towns  in  Rockingham  county  had  a 
learned  minister  or  two,  preaching  to 
the  majority  of  the  people,  catechis- 
ing the  children  in  church  and  school, 
and  often  promoting  the  higher  edu- 
cation by  opening  libraries,  giving 
instruction  in  Latin,  and  encouraging 
the  brighter  boys  to  go  to  the  acad- 
emy or  to  college. 

' '  In  my  own  town  much  was  done 
in  this  way  by  Dr.  Langdon,  a  re- 
tired president  of  Harvard  College, 
and  his  successor  in  the  ministry, 
Rev.  Jacob  Abbot,  a  first  cousin  of 
Dr.  Abbot  of  Exeter  Academy, — 
both  good  scholars  of  wide  reading 
and  public  spirit,  who  from  1781  to 
1827  preached  in  the  meeting  house 
near  by,  and  lived  in  the  old  parson- 
age,  which  was  burnt  in   1859.     At 


the  southern  end  ot  the  town,  alter 
Parson  Abbot's  retirement,  the  Bap- 
tists set  up  their  '  Rockingham  Acad- 
emy,' a  sectarian  high  school,  but  not 
specially  sectarian  ;  so  that  for  a  town 
of  700  people  and  small  wealth, 
Hampton  Falls  was  well  equipped 
with  the  means  of  education. 

"  The  old-fashioned  district  school 
was  in  full  swing  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
in  it  everything  might  be  taught, 
from  the  alphabet  upwards,  to  both 
sexes  and  many  ages  ;  there  might 
be  pupils  of  20  taught  in  winter  by  a 
youth  of  15  ;  often  by  a  college  stu- 
dent, released  in  the  winter  term  to 
pay  his  college  bills  by  the  money 
earned  as  schoolmaster.  Francis 
Bowen,  the  professor  and  author, 
while  a  student  in  Harvard,  taught  in 
our  '  Red  Schoolhouse,'  and  boarded 
with  Deacon  Lane,  my  grandfather's 
cousin,  whose  father  had  inherited 
Dr.  Langdon's  globes  and  wig.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  school  were  ob- 
vious ;  for  though  the  teacher  might 
have  40  pupils  in  30  classes,  to  be 
taught  in  340  minutes,  at  the  rate  of 
13  minutes  to  each  class, — yet  the 
younger  learned  so  much  from  hear- 
ing their  elders  recite,  that  perhaps 
as  much  knowledge;  irregularly 
gained,  got  into  the  heads  of  bright 
scholars  as  is  now  insinuated  more 
methodically  by  young  women  skilled 
in  the  newer  modes  of  teaching. 
The  terms  were  short,  and  arranged 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  farm-labor, 
in  which  most  children,  even  girls, 
took  some  part.  They  weeded  gar- 
dens, picked  apples  and  potatoes, 
husked  corn,  carried  grain  to  mill, 
and  with  their  mothers  did  much  of 
the  marketing,  both  buying  and  sell- 
ing. In  berry  time  they  gathered 
raspberries,  huckleberries,  blueber- 
ries, wild  blackberries,  cranberries 
and  barberries ;  and  the  women  of 
poorer  families  carried  these  about  to 
the  farmhouses  for  sale,  taking  in 
payment  provisions  or  clothing  for 
their  families,  as  did  the  Harrington 
basket-making  gypsies,  in  their  semi- 
annual rounds.  One  of  the  latter 
class,  '  Hippin  Pat  Leathers '  (a 
woman)  of  Whittier's  '  Yankee  Zin- 
cali,'  used  to  whine  at  my  grand- 
father's door,  '  Haint  ye  got  nerry 
nold  jacket,  nerry  nold  gaownd, 
nerry  nold  pair  traowses  fur  tu  gimme 
fur  this  'ere  basket  ?  '  The  huckle- 
berry women  from  Seabrook  carried 
away  from  the  same  door  salt  pork  in 
a  pail,  butter  and  cheese,  and  other 
means  of  stocking  the  Byfield  larder. ' ' 

All  this  I  have  seen  still  surviving  ; 
but  the  worst  of  the  rum-drinking 
times  had  yielded,  before  my  recollec- 
tion, to  the  efforts  of  the  early  tem- 
perance reformers.     I  have  seen  simi- 
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lar  cases,  but  it  was  in  Essex  county 
that  Arthur  Gilman,  the  architect 
(born  in  Newburyport),  used  to  place 
the  scene  of  his  hero  who  went  about 
sawing  wood  for  the  ' '  forehanded 
folks,"  and  took  his  pay  in  rum. 
One  Saturday  he  had  worked  for  the 
village  'squire,  and  was  offered  for 
the  task  a  pint  of  the  beverage.  "Oh, 
now,  'Squire,  can't  ye  make  it  a 
quart  ?  Haow  kin  a  man  keep  Sun- 
day on  a  pinto'  rum  ?  "  "  Nonsense, 
Jem;  you  haven't  earned  more 'n  a 
pint, — can't  you  keep  the  Sabbath  on 
that  much  ?  "  "Wa-al,  'Squire,  ef 
you  say  so,  I  s'pose  I  must :  but  jest 
think  on  't, — haow  will  it  be  kep'  ?  " 

The  seafaring  class,  who  were 
rather  numerous  in  the  old  town  of 
Hampton,  and  in  Seabrook,  Salisbury 
and  Rye,  were  specially  liable  to  the 
tippling  habit ;  and  when  they  went 
long  voyages  were  apt  to  come  back 
with  their  morals  injured.  But  they 
were  notable  seamen,  and  great  fight- 
ers when  any  naval  war  gave  them  a 
chance.  My  mother's  cousin,  Lewis 
Leavitt,  perhaps  named  for  Lewis 
Delesdernier  of  Quoddy,  where  he 
lived,  was  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
family  for  his  skill  in  navigating  from 
Eastport  to  Boston  in  the  worst 
weather  and  the  darkest  night. 
Whether  this  anecdote  of  him  is  fact 
or  fiction  I  cannot  say  with  confi- 
dence ;  but  it  was  told  and  believed 
among  his  kindred.  He  was  skip- 
per of  a  coaster,  which  in  the  War  of 
181 2  was  captured  by  a  British  frig- 
ate. A  prize  crew  was  put  on  board, 
and  she  was  headed  for  Halifax. 
Captain  Leavitt  watched  his  chance, 
and  at  night,  when  only  the  watch 
and  the  man  at  the  wheel  were  on 
deck,  he  applied  his  great  strength 
to  them,  threw  them  successively 
down  the  hatchway,  fastened  the 
hatches  down,  took  the  wheel  him- 
self, and  steered  his  schooner  into  a 
friendly  port.  He  was  Esther  Towle's 
grandson. 

In  simple  communities  such  as  I  re- 
member, maiden  aunts  were  a  power 
and  a  blessing.  One  of  them,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  once  told 
Theodore  Parker,  "The  position  of 
a  maiden  aunt  is  not  to  be  despised, 
Mr.  Parker ;  without  maiden  aunts 
the  world  could  not  be  peopled,  sir." 
In  the  nursing  and  pupilage  of  New 
Hampshire  children  the  aunt  bore  a 


great  part.  I  had  three  maiden 
aunts, — my  mother's  youngest  sister, 
who  stayed  at  home  and  kept  her 
father's  house,  and  after  his  death 
carried  on  the  farm  ;  and  two  elder 
sisters  of  my  father,  who  lived  with 
him  in  the  old  house  where  they  were 
born.  Aunt  Dolly,  his  half  sister, 
had  been  brought  up,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, by  her  grandmother,  Anne 
Towle  Sanborn,  who  humored  her, 
but  kept  her  in  a  narrow  domestic 
circle,  from  which  courtship  and 
marriage  never  emancipated  her. 
She  had  the  ways  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, just  as  she  had  its  dishes  and 
warming-pans,  and  ideas  of  costume. 
Never  did  she  go  farther  from  the 
houses  of  her  relatives  than  to  Ken- 
sington, whence  her  mother,  whom 
she  never  knew,  had  come ;  even 
Exeter,  the  "  Suffield "  of  Miss 
Alice  Brown,  was  almost  unknown 
to  her,  though  but  five  miles  away. 
She  was  purely  domestic ;  had 
certain  cooking  "resaits"  that  had 
come  down  to  her,  and  that  nobody 
else  could  manage ;  sat  in  her  room 
or  lay  in  her  bed,  and  knew  the 
ownership  of  every  horse  that  passed 
the  house,  by  his  step.  "I  wonder 
where  Major  Godfrey  was  gwine  this 
mornin'  ?  His  horse  went  down  the 
Hampton  road  about  half-past  four." 
She  watched  the  passer-by  with  an 
interest  hard  for  the  young  to  under- 
stand ;  the  narrow  limits  of  her  exis- 
tence developed  curiosity  in  a  micro- 
scopic degree.  The  wayfarer,  though 
a  fool,  as  she  was  apt  to  think  him, 
was  not  an  indifferent  object  to  her. 
She  kept  track,  too,  of  the  minutest 
family  incidents  ;  would  remind  me 
the  next  morning,  when  I  came  in 
late  at  night  from  some  visit,  or  a 
private  cooking-party  in  the  pine- 
woods,  "The  clock  struck  two  jest 
after  you  shet  the  door,  Frank."  But 
she  had  sympathy  with  youth,  and 
withheld-  such  revelations  from  the 
head  of  the  family ;  though  you 
would  not  have  said  that  discretion 
was  her  strong  point.  She  outlived 
all  her  brothers  and  sisters  but  one, 
and  was  a  neighborhood  oracle  as  to 
births,  deaths  and  marriages,  without 
ever  leaving  the  fireside  in  her  latest 
years. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  a  very  different 
person.  Born  five  years  later  (1789) 
and  dying  some  years  earlier,  she  had 


a  most  sympathetic,  pathetic  and  at- 
tractive character.  Fair  and  delicate 
of  complexion,  blue-eyed,  with  pleas- 
ing features,  a  sweet,  rather  sad  voice, 
she  spent  her  later  years  (when  alone 
I  knew  her),  in  caring  for  others. 
As  a  child  she  had  been  a  favorite 
at  Dr.  Langdon's,  who  lived  just 
across  a  little  common  and  died  when 
she  was  but  eight  years  old  ;  but  the 
family,  including  Miss  Betsy  Lang- 
don,  the  granddaughter,  remained  in 
the  parish  longer.  A  little  Italian 
engraving  from  the  parsonage  was 
always  hung  in  her  "parlor  chamber." 
She  continued  intimate  at  the  parson- 
age, in  the  time  of  the  Abbots  ;  and 
and  their  children,  of  whom  there 
were  many,  grew  up  under  her  eye, 
and  were  cared  for  by  her  in  their 
earlier  and  after  years.  Aunt  Rachel 
was  skilled  in  all  household  arts,  par- 
ticularly in  spinning,  weaving  and 
gardening ;  had  her  beds  of  sage  and 
lavender,  her  flowers  of  the  older 
kinds,  introduced  from  Dr.  Langdon's 
garden,  I  suppose ;  and  was  the 
maker  of  simple  remedies  from  herbs, 
delicious  wines  from  currants,  and 
metheglin  from  honey  and  other  for- 
gotten ingredients.  Mr.  Treadwell's 
"Herb-Gatherer,"  that  pleasing 
poem  which  he  sent  from  Connecticut 
to  Ellery  Channing,  and  which  Chan- 
ning  revised  until  it  seemed  almost 
his  own,  and  gave  to  me  to  print  in 
the  Springfield  Republican,  had 
touches  that  recalled  my  dear  aunt  to 
me,  after  many  years. 

Aunt   Rachel  had  her  romance  in 
youth  ;    a  pretty  creature,   she  had 
been  wooed  by  one  who,  wandering 
about  in  the  wider  world  little  seen  by 
her,  found  some  richer  or  more  bril- 
liant match,  and  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment.    This  happened  long  before  I 
was  born,  and  I  never  saw  him  ;  but 
I  believe  the  fine  musket  in  which  I 
learned  to  insert  the  bullets  I  had  run 
in  the  wooden  mould,  and  sometimes 
hit  the  target  with   them,   was   his 
once,  and  had  his  initials  in  the  silver 
mounting.  He  had  wounded  a  tender 
heart  with  a  more  cruel  weapon  ;  and 
I  fancied  I  read  regrets  for  the  dream 
of  youth  in  the  tears  I  sometimes  saw 
falling,  as  my  aunt  spun  in  the  long 
garret  at  the  west  window  of  which  I 
sat  and  read  my  Waverley  Novels. 
Her  sister,  nine  years  younger,  had 
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made  an  unlucky  marriage,  with 
many  children  and  much  hardship ; 
and  Aunt  Rachel  was  often  called  to 
go  to  Brentwood  and  look  after  the 
young  family  and  the  delicate  mother, 
who  seemed  to  have  inherited  con- 
sumption (according  to  theories  then 
prevailing)  from  her  mother,  my 
grandmother  Sanborn,  who  died  eight 
years  before  I  was  born.  She  per- 
formed this  duty  cheerfully ;  had 
taken  care  of  her  own  mother  in  her 
last  illness,  then  of  her  father  and 
sister ;  and  of  many  invalids  who  died 
or  recovered.  These  charities  called 
her  much  from  home,  and  I  saw  far 
less  of  her  than  of  Aunt  Dolly,  her 
half-sister,  who  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  old  house  as  the  oak  arm-chair  in 
the  kitchen,  or  the  chimney  corner 
cat.  But  she  impressed  my  imagina- 
tion more  ;  she  was  gentle  by  nature 
and  by  grace,  and  deserves  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Had  I  been  blessed  with 
a  daughter,  I  would  have  named  her 
Rachel. 

I  have  mentioned  her  spinning. 
Of  the  hundred  farmhouses  in  the 
town  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  more 
than  fifty  must  have  had  looms,  and 
all  had  the  large  spinning  wheel  for 
wool  spinning.  The  garret  of  every 
one  contained  disused  flax  wheels,  al- 
though a  few  farmers  still  grew  flax, 
lovely  with  its  blue  flowers.  But  all 
kept  sheep,  and  sheared  them  in 
June  ;  then  had  the  wool  made  up  in 
great  bundles,  wrapt  in  old  linen 
sheets,  spun  and  woven  by  an  earlier 
generation,  and  pinned  up  with  thorns 
from  the  bush  of  white  thorn  in  the 
pasture,  to  be  carried  to  the  carding- 
mill.  It  was  then  brought  home  in 
"rolls,"  spun  into  yarn  by  the  women 
of  the  house,  and  woven  into  cloth  or 
knit  into  socks,  buskins  and  mittens  for 
the  family.  This  homespun  cloth  was 
then  sent  to  the  "  fulling-mill "  to  be 
dyed  and  fulled  ;  finally  brought  back 
to  be  cut  by  the  neighborhood  tailor 
and  made  up  into  suits  for  the  family, 
by  the  "  tailoress,"  who  went  about 
from  house  to  house  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  children  at  the  district  school, 
not  more  than  one  in  twenty  wore  any- 
thing in  winter  but  this  home-made 
cloth.  In  summer  they  wore  the  cheap 
cotton  from  the  New  England  factories 
and  calicoes  of  the  "ninepenny"  vari- 
ety.    The  boys  mostly  went  barefoot 


till  twelve,  and  the  girls  sometimes. 

Gradually,  after  1840,  the  town  be- 
came dotted  with  shoe  shops,  where 
the  young  men  and  some  of  their 
elders  made  sale  shoes  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lynn  and  Haverhill ;  the 
women  in  the  houses  "  binding  "  the 
uppers  before  the  soles  were  stitched 
on  in  the  shoe  shops.  My  brother 
and  I  learned  this  art ;  he  to  perfec- 
tion, I  rather  awkwardly  ;  and  it  was 
from  the  profits  of  my  first  box  of 
shoes  that  I  paid  the  cost  of  my  foot 
journey  to  the  White  Mountains,  in 
September,  1850.  Soon  after  this  I 
began  to  prepare  for  Harvard  College, 
at  the  suggestion  of  dear  friends,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  entering  a  year  in 
advance,  in  July,  1852.  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  mostly  lived  at  home  in 
the  surroundings  described,  taking 
part  in  the  labors  and  the  leisure  por- 
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trayed  in  my  first  chapter.  The  ac- 
companying portrait,  from  a  daguer- 
reotype taken  in  1853,  represents  the 
student  and  lover  that  I  was,  during 
this  period  of  my  ' '  obscure  and  golden 
youth,"  as  Thoreau  says.  Amid 
many  anxieties  and  mortifications,  I 
was  happy  >  by  reason  of  the  romantic 
love  which  my  next  chapter  will 
relate.  It  was  a  part,  and  an  idyllic 
part,  of  my  New  Hampshire  life ;  and 
with  its  close  I  became  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  world. 

CHAPTER     THIRD. — YOUTHFUL    LOVE 
AND    MARRIAGE. 

Up  to  my  eighteenth  year  I  had 
lived  fancy  free,  though  very  suscep- 
tible to  the  beauty  of  girls,  and  slight- 


ly  attached,  at  school  and  in  the 
society  of  my  companions,  to  this 
maiden  or  that  who  had  fine  eyes,  a 
fair  complexion  and  a  social  gift.  To 
one  pair  of  sisters,  indeed,  I  was 
specially  drawn  by  their  loveliness 
and  gentle  ways.  Toward  the  younger 
of  the  two,  of  my  own  age  almost  ex- 
actly, I  had  early  manifested  this  in- 
terest when  my  years  could  not  have 
exceeued  seven.  They  had  come  with 
their  cousin,  who  was  also  my  cousin, 
to  spend  the  afternoon  and  take  tea 
with  my  two  sisters;  it  may  have 
been  the  first  time  I  had  noticed  the 
sweet  beauty  of  Sarah  C,  who  was 
the  granddaughter  of  the  former  par- 
son of  the  parish.  So  strongly  was  I 
impressed  by  it,  that  while  they  were 
taking  tea  by  themselves,  boys  not 
being  expected  to  enjoy  their  com- 
pany, I  went  to  my  strong  box,  which 
contained  all  my  little  stock  of  silver, 
took  from  it  a  shining  half  dollar,  the 
largest  coin  I  had,  and  deftly  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  reticule  of  Sarah, 
hanging  on  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the 
"  parlor  chamber,"  all  without  telling 
anybody  what  I  had  done.  The  two 
girls  (aged  seven  and  ten)  went  home 
unsuspecting  what  had  occurred,  but 
in  emptying  the  reticule  that  night, 
the  coin  was  found,  and  Sarah  know- 
ins:  nothing:  about  it,  the  gift  was 
sent  back  to  the  house  of  the  tea- 
party,  and  my  little  scheme  of  endow- 
ing her  with  my  worldly  goods  was 
discovered,  to  my  confusion. 

There  had  been  other  fancies,  but 
nothing  serious  until  the  year  1850, 
when  I  was  just  eighteen.  Nor  had 
I  taken  the  burden  of  life  very  seri- 
ously in  other  directions.  I  had 
formed  no  scheme  of  life ;  my  educa- 
tion had  been  going  on  as  already 
described,  with  no  particular  plan  on 
my  part  or  that  of  my  family.  My 
1  mother's  cousin,  Senator  Norris,  be- 
i  ing  in  Congress  from  1843  until  his 
death  in  1855,  it  had  been  suggested 
that  he  should  appoint  me  a  cadet  in 
1  the  West  Point  military  school ;  but  I 
il  had  no  turn  for  a  soldier's  life,  and 
1  nothing  was  done  to  obtain  his  pat- 
ronage, which  my  grandfather,  a  vet- 
'  eran  Democrat,  could  have  secured, 
perhaps.  So  I  drifted  along,  working 
on  the  farm  perhaps  half  my  time, 
studying,  shooting,  wandering  about 
the  pastures  and  woods  with  comrades; 
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and  spending  my  evenings  in  lively 
company,  playing  chess,  cards,  or,  for 
a  few  years  in  the  summer,  joining  a 
cooking  club  which  met  weekly  in 
the  thick  woods  far  from  houses,  and 
got  up  a  fine  supper  of  chicken  and 
coffee,  with  a  dessert  of  sponge  cake ; 
which  one  of  our  number,  afterwards 
Capt.  John  Sanborn  Godfrey,  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  staff  in  the  Civil  War, 
had  the  secret  of  preparing  to  perfec- 
tion. 

This  entertainment  had  begun  with 
my  schoolmates,  William  Healey  and 
Charles  Brown,  and  two  or  three  stu- 
dents of  the  Rockingham  Academy, 
Cavender  of  St.  Louis,  Vanderveer  of 
New  York,  and  another,  but  was  then 
transferred  to  an  unfrequented  pine 
wood,  near  the  boundaries  of  Exeter, 
Hampton  and  Hampton  Falls,  and 
included  two  Tiltons  and  other  school- 
mates on  that  part  of  the  Exeter  road, 
After  I  left  home  to  enter  college  the 
Exeter  congressman,  Gilman  Mars- 
ton,  afterwards  a  general  in  the  war, 
and  some  others  from  Exeter  were 
admitted  to  the  mysteries,  but  I  never 
met  with  them  later  than  1850,  I 
think. 

A  more  exacting  literary  society 
had  been  established  about  1848  in 
the  upper  hall  of  the  schoolhouse 
where  I  had  been  a  pupil,  under  the 
name  of  the  "Anti-Tobacco  Society," 
at  the  instance,  I  suppose,  of  the  good 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  parish.  We 
held  debates,  and  soon  established  a 
MS.  monthly  journal,  Star  of  Social 
Reform,  which  received  contributions, 
supposed  to  be  anonymous,  from  the 
members,  male  or  female,  and  these 
were  read  at  the  monthly  meetings. 
I  early  became  a  contributor,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1849  wrote  a  burlesque  on  the 
poem  of  "  Festus,"  then  much  read 
in  New  England,  in  mild  ridicule  of 
the  English  author,  Philip  Bailey. 
The  following  winter  the  editor  of  the 
Star  (now  Mrs.  S.  H.  Folsom  of 
Winchester,  Mass.),  visiting  her 
friend,  Miss  Ariana  Smith  Walker 
at  Peterborough,  showed  her  the 
"Festus"  verses  and  some  others, 
which  she  was  good  enough  to  like, 
and  sent  them  to  her  dearest  friend, 
Miss  Ednah  Littlehale  of  Boston,  the 
late  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  with  this 
note: 


March  30.  1850.  I  don't  know  that  I  should 
have  written  you  today  if  I  had  not  wanted  to 
send  you  the  enclosed.  It  purports  to  be  a 
newly  discovered  scene  from  "  Festus,"  and  is 
written  by  a  person  who  does  not  altogether 
like  the  book,  as  you  will  see  from  the  last 
part,  especially.  I  want  you  to  read  \t_first,  and 
then  read  the  little  note  which  will  tell  you 
about  the  author.  /  think  it  is  capital;  tell  me 
how  it  strikes  you.  Please  return  it  to  me  in 
your  next.  A.  S.  W. 

A  few  weeks  later,  April  26,  she 
added : 

I  send  you  herewith  some  poetry  of  Frank  S., 
the  author  of  the  new  scene  from  "  Festus." 
The  little  ballad,  is,  I  think,  very  pretty.  He 
called  it  "  Night  Thoughts,"  but  I  like  "The 
Taper  "  better, — do  not  you?  And  now  I  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  Hampton  Falls  boy,  and 
that  his  name  is  Sanborne.  I  will  send  you  all 
I  can  of  his  writing,  and  I  want  you  to  write  a 
criticism  upon  the  "  Festus,"  etc.,  for  the  Star, 
a  paper  written  by  the  young  people  at  H.  Falls. 
They  shan't  know  who  writes  it ;  but  won't  you 
sometime  send  me  a  JOit  of  laughing  notice  of 
this  "new  Poet"?  I  want  you  to,  very  much. 
Do  you  not  get  a  pretty  picture  of  the  maid 
"  who  her  needle  plies,"  etc.?  It  reminded  me 
of  your  "  Gretchen." 

The  ballad  was  the  subject,  after- 
wards, of  a  commendatory  notice  in 
the  Star  by  A.  S.  W.  which  pleased 
the  young  poet,  and  led  him  to  antici- 
pate the  arrival  of  the  critic;  who  also 
had  some  curiosity  to  see  the  youth 
about  whom  her  friend  had  told  her 
many  things.  When  they  first  saw 
each  other  in  the  small  church  at 
Hampton  Falls,  she  was  sitting  be- 
side her  friend  in  the  pew,  and  I  was 
opposite,  facing  them,  but  only  30  feet 
away,  so  that  our  eyes  met.  She 
wrote  on  her  folding  fan,  with  a  pin, 
"  I  don't  dare  look  at  Frank  S.;  he 
has  a  poetic  face."  In  her  next  let- 
ter to  Ednah  she  said  (July  22,  1850): 

I  have  seen  F.  S.,  the  young  poet, — a  face 
like  the  early  portrait  of  Raphael,  only  Frank's 
eyes  and  hair  are  very  dark.  I  don't  care,  now 
I  have  seen  him,  to  speak  or  meet  with  him. 
[In  fact  two  days  after  he  called  on  her  and  was 
welcome. 1  When  we  began  to  talk  earnestly  I 
forgot  everything  else  in  my  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure. I  was  astonished  and  delighted.  There 
was  a  charm  about  everything  he  said,  because 
he  has  thought  more  wholly  for  himself  than 
any  one  I  -ever  met.  ...  In  books,  too,  I 
was  astonished  at  his  preferences.  It  seemed 
strange  that  Shelley  should  be  the  favorite  poet 
of  an  uncultivated,  I  should  say,  self-cultivated 
boy;  but  so  it  is,  and  he  talked  of  him  and  of 
the  poems  as  I  never  heard  any  one  talk,  after 
h,is  own  fashion.  .  .  He  stayed  until  11, 
and  yet  I  was  neither  weary  nor  sleepy,  rather 
refreshed  and  invigorated. 

The  "laughing  notice  "  of  the  Fes- 
tus scenes,  obligingly  written  by  Miss 
Littlehale,  and  sent  to  the  editor  of 
the  Star,  was  this,   followed  by  Miss 


Walker's  comment  on  the  ballad: 

The  following  notices  of  recent  effusions  we 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  the  Star.  This  first,— a  very  brief 
extract  (from  the  London  Enquirer)  from  a 
notice  of  "  The  Supplementary  Scene  to  Fes- 
tus,"  which  appeared  in  the  July  (1840)  num- 
ber of  the  Star;  the  second  "  Night  Thoughts," 
from  a  source  less  foreign. 

The  New  Scene  oj  Festits. 

The  burlesque  is  capital ;  the  similes  are 
some  of  them  so  like  "  Festus  "  one  could  easi- 
ly cheat  another  into  the  reality  of  certain  pas- 
sages. Who  this  young  devotee  of  St.  Crispin 
is,  we  cannot  divine.  The  lines  show  an  admi- 
rable tact  at  verse  making;  we  hope  to  see 
something  which  has  the  writer's  soul  in  it, 
too.  So  promising  a  genius  should  be  cultivated, 
not  spoiled. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  this  love- 
ly vision  of  youth  and  spiritual  grace 
first  fairly  seeu  by  me  in  the  Hamp- 
ton Falls  church,  July  20,  1850.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  James  Walker  of 
Peterborough,  a  first  cousin  of  Presi- 
dent Walker  of  Harvard  College,  and 
her  mother,  Sarah  Smith,  was  the 
favorite  niece  of  Judge  Smith  of  Exe- 
ter. She  had  died  in  1841,  and  Mr. 
Walker  had  remarried  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Jacob  Abbot  of  Hampton  Falls. 
Ariana,  named  for  Judge  Smith's 
daughter,  was  born  in  the  Carter 
house  on  the  steep  Peterborough  hill- 
side, overlooking  the  river  Contoocook 
from  the  northeast,  and  commanding, 
as  all  the  hills  thereabout  do,  a  noble 
prospect  of  Monadnock.  Her  brother, 
George  Walker,  afterwards  bank 
commissioner  of  Massachusetts  and 
consul-general  of  the  United  States 
at  Paris,  was  born  five  years  earlier 
in  the  same  house,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  tripped  down  this  hill  in 
early  childhood,  near  the  mansion  of 
their  uncle,  Samuel  Smith,  the  judge's 
manufacturing  brother,  to  attend  the 
private  school  of  Miss  Abbot,  now 
Mrs.  Horatio  Wood  of  Lowell,  whose 
younger  sister  James  Walker  married 
1  in  1844.  Her  uncle,  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel 
Abbot,  pastor  at  Peterborough,  had 
•  earlier  in  his  ministry,  at  Coventry  in 
(  Connecticut,  persuaded  Jared  Sparks, 
t  the  future  historian,  then  a  carpenter 
in  Mr.  Abbot's  parish,  to  go  to  the 
Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter  in  1809. 
S  Mr.  Abbot  going  to  make  a  visit  to 
his  brother,  the  successor  of  President 
Langdon  in  the  Hampton  Falls  pul- 
pit, slung  the  youug  man's  box  un- 
der his  parson's  chaise,  while  Sparks 
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himself  walked  all  the  way  to  Exeter; 
whither  his  box  preceded  him,  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot  (a  cousin 
of  the  Hampton  Falls  pastor),  then 
Principal  of  the  famous  Academy.  It 
was  this  intermarriage  between  the 
Abbot  and  Walker  families  that  led, 
as  above  mentioned,  to  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Anna  Walker.  Her 
stepmother  had  a  sister,  Mrs.  Cram, 
married  in  their  father's  old  parish, 
and  living  next  door  to  the  old  house 
then  occupied  by  Mrs.  Joseph  San- 
born, my  uncle's  widow,  with  her 
two  children,  who  were  cousins  of 
Mrs.    Cram's  children.     Indeed    the 

two  houses  once  had  belonged  to 
the  Cram  family,  with  only  a  garden 
between  them;  the  later  built  of  the 
two  being  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  soon  to  give  place  to  a  new 
house,  in  which  many  of  my  inter- 
views with  Miss  Walker  were  after- 
wards held.  But  the  old  house,  in  its 
large  parlor,  was  the  memorable 
scene  of  our  first  interview,  briefly 
described  above  by  Anna  herself.  In 
a  fuller  entry  iu  her  journal  she  said  : 

F.  stayed  until  1 1  and  yet  I  was  neither  weary 
nor  sleepy,  but  rather  refreshed  and  invigora- 
ted. He  excused  himself  for  staying  so  late, 
but  said  the  time  had  passed  rapidly.  C.  seemed 
very  much  surprised  that  he  had  spoken  so 
freely  to  a  stranger;  I  think  he  himself  will 
wonder  at  it.  The  conversation  covered  so 
many  subjects  that  I  could  not  help  laughing 
on  looking  back  upon  it;  he  might  have  discov- 
ered the  great  fault  of  my  mind,  a  want  of 
method  in  my  thoughts,  as  clearly  as  I  saw  his 
to  be  a  want  of  hope.  But  talking  with  a  new  per- 
son is  to  me  like  going  for  the  first  time  into  a 
gallery  of  pictures.  We  wander  from  one  paint- 
ing to  another,  wishing  to  see  all,  lest  some- 
thing finest  should  escape  us,  and  in  truth  see- 
ing no  one  perfectly  and  appreciatingly.  Only 
after  many  visits  and  long  familiarity  can  we 
learn  which  are  really  the  best,  most  suggestive 
and  most  full  of  meaning  ;  and  then  it  is  bsfore 
two  or  three  that  one  passes  the  hours.  So  we 
wander  at  first  from  one  topic  of  conversation  to 
another,  until  we  find  which  are  those  reaching 
farthest  and  deepest,  and  then  it  is  these  of 
which  we  talk  most.  My  interest  in  Frank  S. 
is  peculiar;  it  is  his  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature,  and  not  himself  that  I  feel  so  much 
drawn  to.  I  can't  say  it  rightly  in  words,  but  I 
never  was  so  strongly  interested  in  one  where 
the  feeling  was  so  little  personal. 

This  was  by  no  means  my  own 
case.  I  had  the  strongest  personal 
interest  in  this  young  lady,  whose 
life  had  been  so  unlike  my  own,  but 
who  had  reached  in  many  points 
the  same  conclusions,  literary,  social 
and  religious,  which  were  my  own, 
so  far  as  a  youth  of  less  than  nineteen 


can  be  said  to  have  reached  conclu- 
sions. We  met  again  and  again,  and 
discussed  not  only  Shelley,  but  Plato 
and  Emerson,  of  whom  we  were  both 
eager  readers.  She  had  received  from 
her  father  the  winter  before  Emer- 
son's "Representative  Men,"  just 
after  she  had  been  reading  Plato  with 
Ednah  Littlehale,  and  she  was  also 
familiar  with  several  of  the  other 
characters  in  that  volume, — her  stud- 
ies in  German  having  advanced  fur- 
ther than  mine.  Two  years  earlier  she 
had  read  Emerson's  first  book,  "  Na- 
ture," more  than  once,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  thus  wrote  of  it  to  Ednah : 

April  1,  1848.  I  am  glad  you  have  read  "Na- 
ture." It  has  long  been  one  of  my  books.  It 
lies  at  this  moment  on  my  little  table,  and  sel- 
dom does  a  day  pass  without  my  finding  there 
something  that  chimes  with  the  day's  thought. 
Emerson  always  gives  me  a  feeling  of  quiet, 
simple  strength.  I  go  to  him,  therefore,  when 
I  am  weak  and  feeble, — not  when  I  am  full 
of  unrest  and  disquiet.  My  soul  is  at  times 
the  echo  of  his;  like  the  echo,  however,  it  can 
only  give  back  a  single  word.  I  bow  in  quiet 
joy  at  his  grander  thought;  but,  like  him,  I  do 
not  therefore  yield  my  own.  The  light  of  his 
spirit  does  not  dazzle  my  eyes  so  that  all  seems 
dark  elsewhere;  on  the  contrary,  the  world 
around  me,  reflecting  back  that  radiance, 
smiles  in  a  new-born  glory.  I  love  the  whole 
earth  more,  that  I  know  him  more  truly. 

Of  the  crayon  by  Morse,  here  en- 
graved, which  remained  in  Boston 
some  weeks  after  it  was  finished,  that 
winter  of  i847-'48,  she  thus  wrote  to 
Ednah,  February  6,  1848: 

George  Walker  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
Morse  and  the  picture.  "It  is  almost  too  fine," 
etc.  From  what  he  told  me  I  should  think  it 
decidedly  the  finest  of  Morse's  pictures.  Tell 
him  I  could  not  have  been  more  glad  if  the  pic- 
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ture  had  been  my  own.  Greenough,  the  sculp- 
tor, say9  it  is  the  finest  crayon  ever  done  in 
Boston.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  felt  when  I 
read  George's  letter? — a  deep  regret  that  I  was 
not  beautiful.  I  could  wish  myself  lovely  for 
Morse's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  his  fame;  because 
then  the  piciure  would  have  been  finer. 

No  one  ever  found  this  portrait 
other  than  beautiful.  When  I  first 
saw  her,  two  years  after  Alpheus 
Morse  had  finished  it,  her  expression 
had  changed  from  the  serene,  saintly- 
look  which  Morse  depicted,  to  one  of 
more  vivacity  and  gayety,  which  in 
her  periods  of  comparative  health  was 
her  natural  expression,  and  which 
made  her  even  more  charming  than 
in  the  earlier  portrait.  She  had  just 
reached  18  when  it  was  drawn,  and  it 
was  made  for  her  brother,  herself  re- 
taining only  a  daguerre  from  it. 

Our  second  evening  was  that  of 
August  i,  and  this  is  the  record  of  it 
in  her  journal : 

Last  night  F.  S.  was  here  again.  We  had 
been  wishing  he  would  come  but  did  not  expect 
him.  He  was  in  a  fine  mood,  but  one  or  two 
things  I  regret  in  the  evening's  talk.  He  had 
spoken  of  many  things  earnestly,  and  at  last 
he  mentioned  James  Richardson's  proposal  that 
he  should  enter  into  the  ministry.  We  all 
laughed.  I  wanted  to  say  something  of  his 
future  life;  but  I  seemed  to  have  no  right.  He 
said  "That  is  the  last  thing   I   should  chose." 

No,"  said  I,  with  decision,  "preaching  is  not 
your  mission."  I  felt  as  if  I  must  go  on,  but  I 
restrained  myself  and  was  silent.  He  must 
have  thought  we  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  becom- 
ing a  minister,  because  we  thought  him  un- 
equal to  the  work.  I  did  not  feel  this  so  fully 
then  as  I  did  after  he  was  gone;  but  it  hurts  me 
to  have  so  repulsed  him,  for  I  think  he  wished 
us  to  say  something  more— to  talk  with  him  of 
himself  and  of  his  future.  '  O  golden  opportu- 
nity!   I  fear  it  is  lost  and  will  not  come  again. 
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We  talked  of  many  things — I  more  of  peo- 
ple than  formerly.  His  mind  is  analytic,  the  in- 
tellect predominating  and  governing  the  heart ; 
feelings  do  not  often  get  the  mastery.  He  is 
calm  and  searching,  with  a  very  keen  insight 
into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  style.  This  is 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  is  unsparingly 
just  to  his  own  thought.  He  is  not  at  all  a 
dreamer;  or,  if  he  is  ever  so,  his  dreams  are  not 
enervating.  He  is  vigorous,  living,  strong. 
Calmness  of  thought  is  a  large  element  of  hi9 
nature;  it  extends  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  the 
intellect.  Yet  there  is  fire  under  the  ice,  and  I 
imagine  if  it  should  be  reached  it  would  flame 
forth  with  great  power  and  intensity. 

We  talked  of  Plato  and  Herbert  and  Shelley, 
and  many  others.  He  says  it  is  not  the  thought 
of  "Alastor"  that  makes  it  his  favorite,  but  the 
versification.  I  do  not  think  now  that  he  is 
wanting  in  severity.  He  went  away  after  eleven. 
"I  have  stayed  even  laterthan  the  other  night," 
said  he,  "quite  too  late."  "Oh,  no,  not  atall," 
said  I.  I  think  he  liked  to  come  again.  It 
may  seem  vain  to  say  so,  but  I  suspect  he  had 
seldom  talked  with  anyone  exactly  as  he  did 
with  us  tonight.  C.  is  the  only  person  here 
who  would  care  to  talk  with  him  on  such  sub- 
jects; and  her  gentle  modesty  would  not  allow 
her  to  sit  deliberately  down  to  draw  any  one 
out  as  I  have  done  with  Frank.  C.  said  she  did 
not  know  he  could  talk  so  finely.  I  belief  that 
to  him  it  was  a  relief.  He  has  a  rich  nature, 
and  yet  my  interest  in  him  has  little  to  do  with 
feelings,  less  so  than  I  could  have  supposed 
possible  for  me. 

Ah,  how  little  do  we  at  such  times 
know  ourselves  !  The  next  few  weeks 
showed  that  nothing  so  interested  her 
feelings  as  the  fortunes  of  this  youth. 

As  I  wrote  the  above,  Mrs.  Cram  asked  me 
why,  if  I  felt  that  F.  had  misunderstood  what  I 
said  of  his  becoming  a  minister,  I  did  not  write 
him  a  note,  and  tell  him  what  I  then  wished  so 
much  to  say.  She  urged  my  doing  so,  and  at 
last  I  wrote  the  following,  which  I  showed  to 
her,  and  which  she  advised  my  sending: 

NOTE. 

When  you  spoke  last  night  of  Mr.  R.'s  prop- 
osition that  you  should  enterthe  ministry, I  have 
thought  that  what  I  replied  might  and  must 
have  given  you  a  wrong  impression.  When  I 
said  with  decision  that  I  did  not  think  preach- 
ing your  mission,  it  was  not  because  I  feared 
you  would  fail  in  that  or,  in  anything  for  which 
you  should  heartily  strive;  but  because  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  no  one  should  take  such  a  mission 
upon  himself  unless  he  feels  a  decided  call,  and 
is  sensible  of  a  peculiar  fitness. 

Your  work  in  life  seems  to  me  more  clearly 
pointed  out  than  that  of  most  men;  it  comes 
under  that  last  head  in  "  Representative  Men  ;" 
we  need  you  as  a  writer.  I  know  how  much 
of  struggle  and  even  of  suffering  such  a  life 
must  contain,  but  Plato  says,  "When  one  is 
attempting  noble  things  it  is  surely  noble  also 
to  suffer  whatever  it  may  befall  him  to  suffer." 

I  feel  that  there  is  that  within  you  which 
cannot  rightfully  be  hidden;  and  your  success 
seems  to  me  sure,  if  you  will  but  bend  your 
whole  energies  to  this  end.  I  wish  I  were  wise 
enough  to  suggest  something  more  than  the  goal 
to  be  reached;  but   I  am   sure   vou  will  have 

oiner  ana  more  emcient  tnends  who  will  give 
you  the  aid  of  experience. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  I  presume  upon  a 
short  acquaintance  to  say  all  this;  but  it  is  often 
given  to  us  "to  foresee  the  destiny  of  another 
more  clearly  than  that  other  can,"  and  it  seems 
to  me  only  truth  to  strive  "by  heroic  encour- 
agements to  hold  him  to  his  task."  Will  yon 
pardon  my  boldness?  I  give  you  God-speed. 
Your  friend, 

Anna  W. 


The  next  day  the  journal  goes  on: 

We  rode  to  the  Hill  (the  post-office)  and  left 
Frank's  note  with  his  little  brother,  Josey,  at 
school.  I  felt  sorry  I  had  sent  it  the  moment  it 
was  fairly  gone,  and  if  I  could  have  recalled  it 
I  certainly  should.  It  contained  little  of  my 
thought,  and  would  do  harm  if  not  received 
earnestly.  It  is  difficult  to  do  good.  I  hope  I 
shall  see  and  talk  with  F.  before  I  go  to  Glou- 
cester. 

August  3,  This  evening,  as  I  lay  wearily  on 
the  sofa,  for  I  had  been  sick  all  day,  Charles 
Healey  came  in,  and  immediately  afterward, 
Frank.  I  felt  not  at  ease,  for  we  could  say 
nothing  of  what  was  in  both  our  thoughts 
often  and  often,  I  am  sure.  I  seemed  stupid, 
talked,  but  said  nothing.  Frank  was  gay — he 
is  seldom  that;  C.  said  when  he  had  gone, 
'Anna,  I  saw  your  influence  in  all  F.  said  to- 
night,—he  was  happy."  I  don't  know  what  to 
think.  Why  did  he  come  and  why  has  he  said 
nothing  about  my  note?  It  requires  speedy 
answer. 

August  6,  Tuesday.  I  felt  all  day  as  if  some- 
thing was  going  to  happtn  to  me,  and  in  the 
afternoon  F.  C.  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Frank.  It  was  calm,  manly,  kind,  sincere,  ear- 
nest ;  not  warm — apart  from  feeling.  I  felt  it  very 
much.  A  note  which  came  with  it,  and  which 
contained  little  in  words,  gave  me  an  impres- 
sion of  feeling  which  the  letter  did  not.  A  son- 
net F.  sent  me  also,  which  I  like.  He  added 
some  marginal  notes  which  rather  made  a  jest 
of  it;  but  I  think  the  sonnet  was  written  ear- 
nestly, and  the  notes  were  an  afterthought 
to  conceal  that  earnestness.  How  deeply,  how 
strongly  I  am  interested  in  Frank!  I  feel  as  if 
I  must  help  him.  He  has  hardly  been  out  of 
my  thoughts  an  hour  since  I  wrote  the  note. 
And  now  his  frankness  gives  a  new  tone  to  my 
thought ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  might  perhaps  do 
something  for  him. 

THE  SONNET. 
Our  life — a  casket  of  mean  outward  show, 
Hides  countless  treasures,  jewels  rich  and  rare, 
Whose  splendid   worth,   whose    beauty,   won- 
drous fair, 
Only  the  favored  few  may  see  and  know 
On  whom  the  partial  Gods  in  love  bestow, 
To  ope  the  stubborn  lid,  the  silver  key; 

And    such    methinks,   have    they    bestowed   on 

Thee. 
Or  shall  I  say?  o'er  all  things  base  and  low 

Thou  hast  the  blessed  power  of  alchemy, 
Changing  their  dross  and  baseness  into  gold; 

And  in  all  vulgar  things  on  earth  that  be. 
Awakening  beauty,  as  the  Greek  of  old 

Wrought  vase  and  urn  of  matchless  symmetry 
From  the  downtrodden  and  unvalued  mould. 
August  6,  1S50.  F.  B.  S. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  7.  I  went  to  the  Sewing 
Circle  on  Munt  Hill.  I  had  three  reasons  for 
going — to  be  with  Cate,  to  sit  under  the  green 
trees  once  again,  and  to  see  Frank,  who  I  felt 
sure  would  be  there.  I  had  a  beautiful  but 
wearisome  afternoon.  I  liked  to  sit  under  the 
green  arches  of  the  oaks  and  maples,  and  to 
watch  the  play  of  faces,  and  read  through  them 
in  the  souls  of  those  around  me.  Cate  is  the 
best,  and  most  beautiful  and  worthy  to  be 
loved;  and  next  to  her  I  was  drawn  to  Helen 
Sanborn.  She  iscold  and  self-centered,  but  she 
interests  me.  I  want  to  know  what  all  that 
coldness  covers  and  conceals.  Frank  came;  he 
greeted  me  last,  and  then  almost  distantly— 
certainly  coldly.  He  was  gay  and  witty,  and  we 
had  a  little  talk  together,  sitting  after  tea  in  the 


doorway.  Miss  (Nancy)  Sanborn's  house*  is 
prettily  located,  but  there  is  something  really 
mournful  in  such  a  lonely  life  as  hers.  Heaven 
save  me  from  so  vacant,  so  desolate  a  life  as 
that  of  most  unmarried  women! 

We  had  a  pleasant  ride  home,  and  I  thought 
F.  might  come  up  in  the  evening.-  If  he  does 
not  I  shall  probably  not  see  him  again.  I  hope 
he  will  come. 

August  8.  He  did  come  up  last  night,  and  we 
talked  very  earnestly  and  freely  together.  I 
think  I  never  spoke  with  more  openness  to 
any  one;  we  forgot  we  were  Frank  and  Anna, 
and  talked  as  one  immortal  soul  to  another. 

The  conversation  began  by  Cate's  showing 
him  my  Analyses.  I  sat  in  a  low  chair  at  C.'s 
feet,  and  watched  his  face  while  he  read.  It  was 
steady,  I  could  not  read  it,  and  I  admired  his 
composure,  because  I  do  not  think  it  arose  from 
a  want  of  feeling.  He  said,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, that  he  should  not  like  to  say  whose  the 
first  analysis  was;  it  might  apply  in  parts  to 
many  ;  and  then  turned  to  his  own,  and  began  to 
talk  of  it;  not  easily,  but  with  difficulty  and  re- 
serve. I  gave  him  a  pencil  and  asked  him  to 
mark  what  he  thought  untrue.  He  made  three  or 
four  marks,  and  explained  why  he  did  so;  but 
not  for  some  time  did  he  say  that  it  was  himself 
of  whom  he  spoke.  He  said  I  overrated  him; 
he  was  quick  but  confused,  and  he  complained 
of  a  want  of  method,  strictness  and  steadiness 
of  purpose,  in  his  intellectual  nature.  I  thought 
these  rather  faults  of  habit  than  of  nature;  few 
minds  left  so  wholly  to  themselves,  with  so 
little  opportunity,  would  have  been  other  than 
desultory. 

To  be  overestimated,  or  to  feel  himself  so,  is 
extremely  painful  to  Frank,  and  he  constantly 
referred  to  it.  "I  shall  not,  I  think,  be  injured 
by  your  praises,"  said  he  at  one  time;  "I  have 
a  mirror  always  near  me  which  shows  me  to 
myself  as  I  really  am."  In  referring  to  that 
part  of  the  analysis  where  I  spoke  of  his 
being  less  self-dependent  than  he  thought 
himself,  he  said,  "Yes,  I  want  some  superior 
friend  to  whom  I  can  go  at  all  times,  and  who 
will  never  fail  me."  Who  of  us  does  not  need 
such  a  friend?    I  thought  of   Ednah  gratefully. 

In  talking  of  the  ways  and  means  of  life 
before  him,  I  told  him  how  deeply  I  felt  my  own 
want  of  practical  ability,  it  seemed  idle  to 
suggest  only  the  goal  to  be  reached,  and  to 
say  nothing  of  the  paths  leading  thereto. 
"After  all,"  said  I,  with  real  feeling,  "I  have 
not  helped  you."  "I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "that 
you  suffer  as  I  do,  from  a  want  of  self-confi- 
dence." Cate  urged  me  to  greater  freedom,  for 
I  was  embarrassed,  and  I  said  in  reply,  "I  wish 
I  were  wise."  "I  hope  it  is  not  my  wisdom 
that  restrains  you,"  he  said  with  great  gentle- 
ness, "a  little  child  might  lead  me."  The  tone 
of  feeling  touched  me,  I  looked  at  him  quietly, 
and  talked  more  clearly  of  school  and  college, 
and  all  the  possibilities  which  the  future  held 
out  to  him,  and  the  probabilities. 

I  told  him  it  was  the  discipline  he  needed 
most, — not  so  much  the  books  he  would  study 
as  the  power  he  would  obtain  over  bis  own 
thoughts,  and  the  opportunities  which  such 
a  life  would  open  to  him.  He  then  spoke  of 
himself,  and  said  that  he  feared  a  sedentary 
life  would  "  only  hasten  what  would  come  soon 
enough  of  itself."  And  for  the  first  time  I 
observed  the  hollow  chest  and  the  bright  color 
which  indicate  consumptive  tendencies  in  him. 
Health  must  not  be  sacrificed;  his  work  in  life 
must  not  be  hindered  by  bodily  weakness;  this 


"The  old  Sanborn  house  near  Munt  Hill,  in  Chap- 
ter i. 
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is  an  important  consideration.  He  then  spoke 
of  Mr.  R.'s  proposition,  and.  finally,  all  solved 
itself  in  the  question,  "  What  is  really  my  work 
in  life?" 

"  I  think,"  said  I  in  reply,  "  that  there  might 
be  a  person  wise  enough  to  decide  for  you." 
"I  think  so,  too,"  said  he  quickly,  "and  1 
wish  that  person  would  decide," — "  or  those 
persons,"  he  added,  after  a  moment.  I  thought 
it  possible  he  might  mean  Cate  or  myself  by 
"that  person";  but  I  did  not  feel  capable  of 
choosing  for  him,  even  if  he  had  thought  of  me 
when  he  spoke, — and  of  that  I  greatly  doubt. 
So  no  reply  was  made, — but  the  final  result 
seemed  to  be,  that  if  his  health  would  allow, 
private  lessons  or  school  would  be  the  best 
thing  open  to  him. 

In  looking  again  at  the  Analysis,* — I  told  him 
that  it  would  not  bear  severe  intellectual  crit- 
icism; it  must  necessarily  have  many  and  great 
faults.  He  said,  "  It  is  almost  perfect,  except 
that  you  stood  at  too  high  a  point  of  view, 
so  that  some  defects  were  concealed," — and 
seemed  surprised  that  he  should  have  laid  him- 
self open  so  far  in  so  short  a  time.  But  "  I  see 
that  I  must  have  done  so,  unless  you  have 
much  clearer  eyes  than  most  people."  "Not 
that,"  said  I,  "  but  I  have  a  habit  of  studying 
souls;  persons  are  more  to  me  than  to  most. 
I  read  in  them  as  you  read  in  books.  I  have 
seen  in  you  tonight  some  new  traits  of  charac- 
ter." He  then  asked  me  to  add  them  to  the 
analysis;  but  I  would  not  promise  to  do  so. 
"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  not  going  to 
conceal  anything.  Talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
chair  or  a  table;  I  can  bear  any  truth, — do  not 
fear  to  wound  me."  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  be 
severe  with  you,"  said  I. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  many  things 
which  I  cannot  write  here, — upon  pride,  upon 
faith  in  a  future  life,  etc.  It  was  not  till  after 
midnight  that  he  said  he  must  go;  and  then  it 
was  evidently  only  because  he  felt  he  ought; 
the  conversation  held  him.  "  When,"  he  asked, 
"shall  you  be  in  Hampton  Falls  again?" 
"  Perhaps  in  one  year,  perhaps  not  for  several," 
said  I.  "  Then  it  is  doubtful  when  we  shall 
see  one  another  again.  I  shall  not  be  likely  to 
meet  you  anywhere  else."  "Yes,"  said  I, 
"  when  I  see  you  next,  your  destiny  will  prob- 
ably be  decided."  "I  will  promise  you,"  he 
said,  "that  my  choice  shall  be  made  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

I  told  him  I  hoped  I  should  hear  of  it  when 
he  did  so.  He  said  he  might  not  be  in  Hamp- 
ton Falls  at  that  time,  and  seemed,  I  half 
thought,  to  wish  me  to  ask  him  to  tell  me  him- 
self of  his  decision;  but  I  hesitated  to  do  so, 
and  so  said  nothing.  "And  so,"  he  said  again, 
as  he  bade  me  good-by,  "  it  i9  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  see  each  other  again  for 
years.  Well, — I  shall  always  remember  that 
there  is  one  person  in  the  world  who  thinks 
more  highly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself."  We 
shook  hands,  and  he  went  away. 


*  The  close  of  this  is  as  follows  :  "  Has  many 
noble  aspirations  yet  unsatisfied.  Still  seeking,^ 
seeking,  groping  in  the  dark.  He  wants  a  definite 
end  for  which  to  strive  heartily;  then  his  success 
would  be  sore.  Much  executive  power,  executes 
better  than  he  plans. 

"  Loves  the  beautiful  in  all  things.  He  has  much 
originality;  his  thoughts  aDd  tastes  are  peculiarly 
his  own.  Is  impatientof  wrong,  and  almost  equally 
so  of  inability.  Is  gentle  in  spite  of  a  certain  cold- 
ness about  hfm  ;  has  strong  passions  in  spite  of 
his  general  calmness  of  intellect  and  affection. 
A  nature  not  likely  to  find  rest,  struggle  is  its 
native  element;  wants  a  steady  aim,  must  work, 
standing  still  is  impossible  ;  but  he  must  have  a 
great  motive  for  which  to  strive. 

Aug.  .5M,  1850. 

"Many  contradictions  in  this  analysis,  but  not 
more  than  there  are  in  the  character  itself." 


Intellectually,  or  by  a  certain  fitness  between 
us,  I  seemed  to  draw  near  to  him,  and  I  think 
he  was  sorry  that  our  acquaintance  should  have 
been  so  transient,  and  should  have  terminated 
so  suddenly.  It  seems  strange  to  think  of 
now,  and  not  quite  real  to  me;  but  I  feel  it  lias 
been  of  great  service  to  me,  however  little 
I  have  done  to  help  him.  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  like  Frank.  It  is  good  to  have  a  new 
interest  in  life,  and  in  him  I  shall  always  feel 
strongly  interested.  I  believe  the  journal  of 
this  evening  is  very  poor;  it  gives  not  the  least 
idea  of  what  I  consider  a9  almost  the  most  sin- 
gular conversation  in  my  life, — and  the  end  of 
a  strange  experience. 

Ah,  no  !  it  was  the  beginning  of 
that  experience  of  which  Dante  wrote 
in  his  Vita  Nuova, — "  Behold  a  Spirit 
cometh  mightier  than  thou,  who  shall 
rule  over  thee."  This  gentle  maiden 
had  not  been  averse  to  Love,  but  now 
he  came  in  his  full  armor.  The  tell- 
tale journal  goes  on: 

When  he  was  gone  I  felt  so  full  of  regret  that 
I  had  not  spoken  more  wisely  to  him  that  I 
covered  my  face  with  my  hands  and  let  the 
warm  tears  flow  fast, — but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  I  was  excited  as  I  seldom  am;  felt 
strong  and  free,  and  as  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  had  an  inclination  to  throw  myself 
down  on  the  cool  grass  below.  The  girls  would 
not  let  me  talk;  they  went  to  their  rooms, — 
but  I  lay  waking  all  the  night  through.  How 
I  wished  for  some  divining  power  to  give  me 
a  knowledge  of  Frank'9  thoughts  !  Had  I 
helped  him  ?  wa9  this  meeting  of  ours  to  have 
any  influence  upon  his  life?  and  if  so,  would  it 
work  for  good  or  evil  ?  was  this  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  some  new  life?  Lastly,  how  had 
he  thought  of  me?  finely  and  highly,  or  had  I 
seemed  poor  and  bold  ?  Upon  his  thought  of 
me  all  the  power  of  this  evening  to  help  him 
must  depend;  and  I  felt  doubtful  what  it  had 
been.  Are  we  really  to  see  each  other  no 
more?  and  is  this  to  end  our  acquaintance? 
Have  I  been  forbearing  enough  ?  Should  I  not 
have  waited  to  be  sought,  and  not  have  gone 
c  it  to  meet  him?  But  my  motive  was  pure 
and  disinterested;  does  he  know  that  ?  Of 
course  he  could  not  seek  me.  There  certainly 
was  feeling  in  him  tonight,— I  saw  it  in  his  face. 
It  is  true  then  that  he  loves  X.  ?  These  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  I  went  on  asking, 
while  the  night  wore  away.  1  rose  ill  ana  tee- 
ble,  and  all  day  have  suffered  much;  though 
not  more  than  I  expected  last  night.  I  have 
written  F.  a  note,  the  principal  object  of  which 
is  to  ask  him  to  teH  me  himself  when  his  deci- 
sion is  made  as  to  his  future  life.  I  shall  send 
it  with  the  Analysis.  Mrs.  C.  has  seen  and 
approved  of  it,  and  I  trust  to  her  judgment. 
There  is  much  more  feeling  in  it  than  in  his 
letter;  but  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  touch  upon 
sentiment.  Beside,  F.  is  not  vain, — the  strange 
boy ! 

There  was  no  occasion  to  doubt 
how  I  had  received  all  this  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  a  more 
active  life.  It  had  been  taken  exactly 
as  it  was  meant,  and  no  thought  un- 
worthy of  the  most  ideal  friendship 
occurred  to   me.     But  the   arrow   of 


Love  had  wounded  me  also,  and  I 
was  not  so  unconscious  of  it  as  Anna 
was.  We  continued  to  correspond, 
and  I  went  on  my  projected  trip  to 
the  White  Mountains  early  in  Sep- 
tember, with  my  head  and  heart  both 
enlisted  in  her  service.  In  one  of  my 
letters  I  sent  her  these  lines,  which, 
after  the  avowal  of  my  love  in  Novem- 
ber, I  completed  to  a  sonnet,  by  the 
lines  of  the  final  couplet: 

SONNET  II. 

As  calmest  waters  mirror  Heaven  the  best, 
So  best  be6t  remembrances  of  Thee 
Calm,  holy  hours,  from  earthly  passion  free, 
Sweet  twilight  musing,— Sabbaths  in  the  breast: 
No  stooping  thought,  nor  any  groveling  care 
The  sacred  whiteness  of  that  place  shall  stain. 
Where,  far  from  heartless  joys  and  rites  pro- 
fane, 
Memory  has  reared  to  Thee  an  altar  fair; 

Yet  frequent  visitors  shall  kiss  the  shrine, 
And  ever  keep  its  vestal  lamp  alight, — 
All  noble  thoughts,  all  dreams  divinely  bright, 
That  waken  or  delight  this  soul  of  mine. 

So  Love,  meek  pilgrim  !  his  young  vows  did  pay, 
With  glowing  eyes  that  must  his  lips  gainsay. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  had  gone  to 
spend  the  rest  of  August  with  her 
dear  Ednah  at  Gloucester  by  the  sea- 
side, and  from  there,  two  weeks  after 
this  parting  at  Hampton  Falls,  she 
wrote  to  her  friend  Cate  what  I  may 
call 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  STUDENT. 

(TWENTY  TO   EIGHTEEN.) 

Gloucester,  August  22nd,  1850. 
.  .  .  And  now,  dear, — I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  Frank, — about  whose  future  I  have  had 
much  anxious  thought.  There  seem  to  me  to 
be  many  objections  to  both  the  plans  we  men- 
tioned in  that  evening's  conversation,  which  were 
not  as  clear  to  me  then  as  now, —  I  mean  the  go- 
ing to  college  or  the  studying  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son.* Amid  the  sedentary  habits  of  Cambridge 
I  really  fear  for  Frank's  health, — so  many  have 
I  seen  sink  under  them  who  were  more  vigorous 
than  he;  and  so  often  have  I  mourned  over 
earthly  promise  lost, — ruthlessly  thrown  away, — 
amid  influences  like  those,  where  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  the  intellect.  With  all  the  ex- 
ternal struggles  which  Frank  would  be  forced  to 
undergo  in  addition  to  these,  I  feel  as  if  it  were 
hardly  possible  for  him  to  go  through  a  course 
at  Cambridge  without  impaired  health, — and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  inevitable,  diminished 
powers ;  for  let  no  one  dream  that  he  can  break 
one  of  God's  laws  without  the  whole  being  suffer- 
ing therefrom.  Frank's  health  mustbe  preserved; 
his  work  in  life  must  not  be  hindered  or  marred 
bv  bodily  weakness.     He  owes  it  to  the  good 

*Rev.  James  Richardson,  a  classmate  of  Thoreau 
at  Harvard,  was  then  settled  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
and,  preaching  at  Hampton  Falls  the  preceding 
April  had  met  F.  B.  S.  and  urged  him  to  go  to  col- 
lege,—-promising  to  aid  him,  if  needful.  Nothing 
had  come  of  this,  or  was  likely  to.  Prof.  J.  G.  Hojrt 
was  the  teacher  of  Greek  and  mathematics  at  Exe- 
ter Academy, — an  active  anti-slavery  man  also. 
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God  who  has  given  so  much  to  him  not  to  "lay 
waste  his  powers," — that  he  may  remain  here 
with  us,  and  help  us  to  live,  as  long  as  he  can. 
Is  it  not  so,  darling  ? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Richardson,  even  if  that 
should  be  open  to  Frank,  I  doubt  if  it  would 
really  be  for  the  best.  James  Richardson's  faults 
of  mind  are  so  exactly  those  which  F.  complains 
of  in  himself,  that  I  fear  he  would  not  obtain 
from  him  that  discipline  which  he  most  needs. 
There  is  not  enough  reality  about  J.  R.  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  a  true  and  strong  nature;  not  that 
I  fear  contagion,  for  Frank  has  more  power  of 
self-preservation  than  any  person  I  ever  met, 
and  he  might  as  well  cease  to  be,  as  cease  to  be 
true;  but  his  teacher  should  be  a  man  of  strict 
and  accurate  mind,  with  an  element  even  of 
intellectual  severity  in  it, — with  a  soul  open  to 
enthusiasm  but  not  possessed  Dy  it, — ana  ready 
and  willing  to  impart  its  wealth  to  others.  Such 
a  man  Mr.  R.  is  not,  and  I  do  not  say  this  from 
my  own  knowledge,  merely,  but  from  the  better 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  known  him  long 
and  intimately. 

And  now,  after  all  this,  dear,  I  want  to  make 
a  nezu  suggestion  to  Frank, — which  is  that  in- 
stead of  either  of  these  things  he  should  remain 
at  Hampton  Falls,  and  take  private  lessons  of 
Mr.  Hoyt  at  Exeter,  during  this  winter  at  least. 
Going  into  Exeter  once  or  twice  a  week  would 
be  easy  for  him,  and  all  that  would  be  needful 
in  his  case.  And  from  all  I  hear  of  Mr.  Hoyt 
he  is  admirably  fitted  to  be  Frank's  guide.  Ed- 
nah, who  knows  him,  says  he  is  just  the  person, 
she  should  think,  to  do  F.  good  ;  I  only  judge  of 
him  through  others.  If  I  were  Frank  I  should 
go  to  Mr.  H.  and  tell  him  just  how  it  was  with 
me, — that  it  was  the  discipline  of  education  that 
I  wanted,  and  not  to  be  fitted  for  any  particular 
profession ;  and  I  should  ask  his  advice  as  to 
the  studies  best  to  pursue.  If  Frank  would  do 
this,  I  do  not  fear  for  the  result;  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  at  the  end  of 
the  winter  he  would  no  longer  stand  in  need  of 
that  friend  who  is  wise  enough  to  choose  for  him 
his  future  course  in  life. 

Does  not  this  seem  to  you  the  best  and  most 
possible  present  course  for  Frank  ?  It  does 
seem  so  to  me;  and  I  have  thought  of  this  with 
far  more  anxiety  and  effort  than  I  have  bestowed 
even  upon  my  own  winter,  and  all  that  must  de- 
pend thereon.  Can  I  say  more  ?  or  will  you 
understand  fully  that  this  is  my  best  judgment, — 
which  can  only  pass  for  what  it  is  worth  ?  though 
I  would  it  were  of  a  thousand  times  more  value 
than  it  is.  .  .  .  After  all,  this  can  only  be  a 
suggestion, — for  it  is  made  without  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  and  there  may  be  many  objections 
known  to  Frank,  of  which  I  am  wholly  ignorant. 
I  would  only  offer  it  as  all  that  I  have  to  give. 

Frank's  course  in  life,  as  it  lies  clearly  in  my 
thought,  seems  to  be  this  :  To  devote  the  next 
four  or  five  years  to  as  severe  study  (and  I  do  not 
mean  by  study  mere  getting  of  lessons)  as  at 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  will  allow; 
to  take  for  this  time  intellectual  discipline  as  the 
principal,  though  not  the  exclustve  end  and  aim 
of  life, — and  for  this  purpose  to  make  use  of  all 
and  the  best  means  in  his  power.  At  the  end  of 
those  years  he  may  work  with  his  hands  at  any- 
thing he  pleases;  there  is  no  labor  which  a 
noble  soul  cannot  dignify.  He  shall  make  shoes 
or  be  a  farmer,  or  whatever  else  he  finds  easiest, 
— if  he  will  give  us  his  best  thoughts  through 
pen  and  paper, — if  he  does  also  his  appointed 


spiritual  and  intellectual  work.  He  shall  even 
settle  down  quietly  in  H.  F.  if  so  his  choice  lead 
him  (for  place  will  be  little  to  him  when  he  has 
obtained  full  possession  of  himself), — so  that  he 
do  but  let  his  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  his  good  works  and  give  thanks  to  the 
Father  therefor.  I  would  not  condemn  him  to 
the  hard  struggles  of  the  merely  literary  man, 
even  if  his  physical  strength  would  allow;  for  in 
this  money-loving  Yankee  land  want  and  suffer- 
ing are  the  sure  accompaniments  of  such  a  life; 
but  I  would  have  him  fitted  to  use  to  the  full 
those  powers  of  mind  which  God  has  given  him 
for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  I  would  have  this 
work  of  a  writer  the  highest  end  and  aim  of  life, 
— although  other  things  may  be  the  needful  and 
even  beautiful  accessories. 

And  now  I  wish  you  to  show  this  part  of  my 
letter  to  Frank;  and  I  should  like  him  to  con- 
sider it  without  any  reference  to  its  being  my 
opinion  (for  I  think  it  would  have  not  more  but 
less  weight,  perhaps,  on  that  account),  but  sim- 
ply as  a  suggestion  worthy  of  thought,  while  he 
is  making  his  decision  with  regard  to  his  future 
life,  and  the  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  therein. 
"  If  I  were  to  proffer  an  earnest  prayer  to  the 
gods  for  the  greatest  of  earthly  privileges,"  says 
Mr.  Alcott  in  his  Journal,  "it  should  be  for  a 
severely  candid  friend."  That,  at  least,  I  am  and 
have  been  to  Frank;  and  even  should  he  think 
me  inclined  to  force  and  intrude  my  opinions 
upon  him,  I  will  not  selfishly  shrink  from  doing 
what  I  think  right,  because  I  may  thereby  suffer 
the  loss  of  his  good  opinion.  I  am  very  anxious 
that  Frank  should  now  and  quickly  have  some 
intellectual  guide  and  friend  ;  and  such,  I  hope, 
Mr.  H.  might  become  to  him.  Hitherto  he  has 
stood  alone,  for  he  is  strong  and  cheerful, — but 
now  he  wants  a  helping  hand,  though  it  do  but 
touch  him  gently,  so  that  he  may  feel  himself  a 
link  in  the  great  chain  that  binds  humanity  to- 
gether. For  this  he  appears  to  me  not  yet  to 
have  felt  quite  clearly.  He  himself  says  "  A 
little  child  might  lead  me  ", — but  he  cannot  be 
led, — only  guided, — and  even  that  must  be  by 
his  superior. 

I  incline  to  think  he  has  never  learned  much 
from  any  one  soul ;  for  his  life  has  been  rather 
in  thoughts  than  persons ;  but  all  things,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  have  been  his  unconscious 
teachers;  and  should  I  seem  to  flatter  if  I  said 
that,  like  his  own  Pilgrim,  he  has  in  him  "some- 
thing of  the  universality  of  Nature  herself?" 
I  think  I  do  but  use  the  expression  with  his  own 
meaning.  I  have  spoken  to  you  dear,  often,  of 
the  suffering  of  Frank's  probable  life, — but  not 
from  any  feeble  wish  to  hold  him  from  it.  He 
must  go  upward  by  the  "  steep  but  terrible  way  " 
— by  the  precipice — and  not  by  the  winding  path, 
— and  I  say  God  speed. 

There  is  one  other  person  in  Exeter  who  would 
take  Frank  as  a  pupil,  I  have  no  doubt, — and 
that  is  Mr.  Hitchcock.*  In  belles  lettres  he  is 
far  superior  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  indeed  to  most 
men, — and  I  think  he  might  gratify  Frank's 
tastes  more  fully  ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  has  so  strict 
and  accurate  a  mind  as  Mr.  Hoyt,  or  would 
prove  so  good  a  guide  for  F.  I  should  like  him 
to  be  Frank's  friend,  and  not  his  teacher. 

*  Rev.  Roswell  Hitchcock  was  then  pleaching  at 
the  old  church  in  Exeter,  but  afterwards  became 
the  head  of  the  Calvlnistic  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  York.  Anna's  judgment  of  him  was 
very  just;  what  her  observation  had  been  I  know 
not;  but  once  taking  tea  with  him  would  have 
given  her  this  perception,  so  remarkable  was  her 
insight. 


I  followed  this  very  wise  counsel, 
took  lessons  in  Greek  of  Mr.  Hoyt 
for  a  year,  and  then  entered  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  for  seven  months, 
and  from  that  entered  at  Harvard  a 
year  in  advance, — having  read  much 
Latin  before  going  to  Exeter.  The 
arrangement  had  the  incidental  ad- 
vantage, not  foreseen  by  either  of  us, 
that  I  could  receive  my  letters  and 
parcels  from  Anna,  and  send  my  own 
without  attracting  too  much  notice 
from  friends  and  relatives, — who  were 
generally  excluded  from  knowledge 
of  the  correspondence. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a 
young  man  of  less  vanity  than  F.  B.  S. 
might  be  excused  for  hoping  that  a 
lady,  who  evidently  took  so  deep  an 
interest  in  his  character  and  future 
career,  had  at  least  a  slight  personal 
reason  for  so  doing.  But  that  would 
have  been  unjust  to  this  rare  person- 
age, who  certainly  was  the  most  un- 
selfish, altruistic  and  just  of  all  women. 
The  disclosure  of  love  was  truly  as 
great  a  surprise  to  her  three  months 
after  this  as  anything  could  have 
been  ;  but  that  it  was  not  unwelcome 
the  event  proved. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  the 
White  Mountains  I  made  the  arrange- 
ment with  Prof.  J.  G.  Hoyt  of  the 
Exeter  Academy,  by  which  I  was  to 
recite  to  him  in  Greek  for  a  year  be- 
fore entering  regularly  as  a  student  in 
Exeter. 

My  visits  to  his  study  were  weekly, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  friend- 
ship with  a  noble  man,  which  contin- 
ued so  long  as  he  lived.  Years 
afterward  he  wished  me  to  take  a  po- 
sition with  him  in  the  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis ;  as  the  late 
Amos  Lawrence  had  offered  me,  a  few 
years  earlier,  the  head  mastership  of 
the  Lawrence  Academy  in  Kansas, 
which  has  become  the  State  Univer- 
sity. For  good  reasons,  I  declined 
both  offers. 

Miss  Littlehale,  whom  I  first  met  at 
Exeter  in  the  spring  of  1852,  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1850  seriously  ill  for  a 
long  time  at  her  father's  house,  44 
Bowdoin  street,  Boston  ;  and  there 
Miss  Walker  visited  her  in  October 
and  November  of  that  year.  Misap- 
prehending some  circumstances  in  my 
relations  with  her  particular  friends 
at  Hampton   Falls,    she  wrote  me  a 
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letter  early  in  November,  asking  my 
confidence  in  the  matter.  To  con- 
vince her  what  the  truth  was,  I  con- 
fessed my  ardent  love  for  her.  She 
received  the  avowal  as  it  was  meant, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  she  de- 
ferred the  acceptance  for  a  time.  The 
journal,  as  formerly,  received  her  con- 
fession : 

I  opened  the  note  (November  21,  1850)  and 
read  the  first  two  or  three  lines,  and  covered  my 
face  with  my  hands.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
believe  in  the  realitv  of  what  I  saw  That 
Frank  could  love  me, — weak,  feeble,  unworthy 
as  I  am, —  [  had  never  even  dreamed.  When  I 
could  read  the  little  note,  it  was  so  clear,  so  like 
Frank,  that  I  could  only  thank  God  that  he  loved 
me.  Had  he  been  near  me  then, — could  not 
but  have  told  him  that  I  loved  him.  I,  the 
lonely,  felt  myself  no  more  alone ;  and  life 
looked  fair  to  me  in  this  new  radiance. 

So  early  and  so  bold  an  avowal  fixed 
the  fate  of  both  ;  they  could  never 
afterward  be  other  than  lovers,  how- 
ever much  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
pleaded  against  a  relation  closer  than 
friendship.  But  the  world  must  not  at 
first  know  the  footing  upon  which  they 
stood  ;  even  the  father  and  brother 
must  imagine  it  a  close  friendship, 
such  as  her  expansive  nature  was 
so  apt  to  form,  and  so  faithful  to 
maintain.  One  family  in  Hampton 
Falls  and  one  friend  in  Boston,  Miss 
Littlehale,  were  to  be  cognizant  of 
the  truth  ;  and  it  was  not  clear,  for 
years,  to  the  self-sacrificing  good 
sense  of  the  maiden,  what  her  ulti- 
mate answer  to  the  world  might 
be.  Hence  misunderstandings  and 
remonstrances  from  those  who  saw 
more  clearly  than  the  young  lovers 
could,  how  many  outward  obstacles 
opposed  themselves  to  this  union  of 
hearts.  But  the  union  remained  un- 
broken, and  could  at  last  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  as  an  engage- 
ment of  marriage,  to  be  fulfilled 
when  my  college  course  should  be 
ended,  and  my  position  in  the  world 
established.  The  announcement  was 
made  in  1853,  following  a  recurrence" 
of  the  mysterious  illness  from  which 
she  had  suffered  more  or  less  since 
184.6,  and  of  which  she  died  in  1854. 

In  the  intervening  tour  years  since 
our  first  meeting,  great  happiness  had 
been  ours,  and  also  much  suffering, 
from  the  uncertainties  of  life  and  the 
divided  allegiance  which  she  owed  to 
her  family  and  to  her  lover.     Finally 


this  source  of  unhappiness  was  re- 
moved, and  it  was  seen  by  all  that  her 
choice  was  to  be  accepted,  whatever 
the  results  might  be.  Her  brother 
George  was  her  confidant  after  a 
little.  His  relation  to  his  sister  after 
the  death  of  their  mother,  and  in  the 
feeble  health  and  engrossing  occupa- 
tions of  their  father,  was  peculiarly 
admirable.  When  she  found  herself 
more  closely  bound  to  another,  this 
new  tie  was  not  allowed  to  weaken 
the  fraternal  affection.  He  adopted 
the  youth  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
become  dear,  as  a  younger  brother  ; 
and  his  delicate  generosity  in  circum- 
stances which  often  produce  estrange- 
ment was  never  forgotten.  In  pub- 
lic life  he  was  the  same  consider- 
ate and  high-minded  gentleman  ;  not 
regardless  of  the  advantages  which 
social  position  and  moderate  wealth 
give,  but  ever  ready  to  share  his 
blessings,  instead  of  engrossing  all 
within  reach  to  himself  and  his  circle. 
Without  the  commanding  talents  or 
decisive  character  which  make  men 
illustrious,  and  secure  unchanging 
fortune,  he  had,  as  Chauning  said  of 
Henry  Thoreau,  "what  is  better, — 
the  old  Roman  belief  that  there  is 
more  in  this  life  than  applause  and 
the  best  seat  at  the  dinner  table,  — 
to  have  moments  to  spare  to  thought 
and  imagination,  and  to  those  who 
need  you." 

Yet  this  affectionate  brother  seemed 
at  first  to  stand  like  a  lion  in  the  path 
that  was  to  bring  two  lovers  together. 
A  month  after  the  declaration,  Anna 
wrote  to  Ednah  Littlehale,  her  dear- 
est friend  : 

And  yet,  my  F.dnah.  even  you  are  not  dearer 
to  me  than  Frank  is.  I  cannot  bear  to  tell 
George  of  all  this  until  F.  has  achieved  for  him- 
self so  much  that  it  will  not  seem  mere  madness 
to  George.  I  think  I  cannot  speak  of  this  to 
him  until  this  is  so.  [  cannot  expose  F.  more 
than  myself  to  the  pain  that  would  follow ;  and 
yet  you  say  it  would  not.  be  right  to  keep  this  a 
secret, — and  I  could  not  ask  a  longer  waiting  of 
Frank;  how  shall  it  be  with  us?  Will  you  help> 
me  as  much  as  human  love  can  aid,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  all  this  ?  I,  your  child,  ask  it 
of  you  as  I  would  have  done  of  my  mother,  were 
she  living  and  near  me ;  will  you  refuse  me? 
"  Will  F.  be  able  to  like  you  "?  Yes,  yes,  yes, — 
as  much  as  I  do ;  he  would  love  you, — you 
would  suit  ■  only  you  must  see  each  other  first 
under  favorable  circumstances, — not  in  Town, 
not  ceremoniously.  I  send  you  inclosed  F.'s 
letters:  I  wish  you  to  return  them  at  onct,  and 
write  to  me  of  them  some  time,  frankly, — just 
what   you   feel, — this,   dearest,   at  your  leisure. 
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.  .  .  Believe  me  that  I  do  not  muse  and 
dream;  the  only  time  when  I  am  ever  guilty  of 
this  is  in  the  very  early  morning, — when  I  have 
waked  sometimes  from  dreams  of  F.,  and,  half 
waking,  half  sleeping,  have  fancied  what  we 
should   say  to  one   another  when  we  met. 

And  to  show  that  I  was  no  better  in 
that  respect,  she  enclosed  to  Ednab 
my  last  sonnet : 

SONNET  III. 

Being  absent  yet  thou  art  not  wholly  gone, 

For  thou   hast  stamped   thine   image   on   the 
world  j 
It  shines  before  me  in  the  blushing  dawn, 

And  sunset  clouds  about  its  grace  are  curled ; 
And  thou  hast  burthened  every  summer  breeze 

With  the  remembered  music  of  thy  voice, 
Sweeter  than  linnet's  song  in  garden  trees, 

And  making  wearisome  all  other  joys. 
Sleep  vainly  strives  to  bar  thee  from  his  hall, — 

Thou   win'st  light  entrance  in  a  dream's  dis- 
guise, 
And  there  with  gentlest  sway  thou  rulest  all 

His  gliding  visions  and  quick  fantasies; 
The  busy  day  is  thine;  the  quiet  night 

Sleeps  in  thy  radiance,  as  the  skies  in  light. 

"These  I  thought  you  would  like," 
she  adds  at  the  foot ;  "  tell  me  if  you 
do.'1  The  topic  was  never  far  from 
her  mind,  wherever  she  might  be. 
At  Westford,  visiting  her  stepmoth- 
er's sister,  the  aunt  of  her  Hampton 
Falls  confidante,  she  wrote  to  Ednab. 
(Jan.  20,  1851) : 

One  thing  Cate  tells  me,  that  I  am  very  glad 
of.  She  says  that  last  summer  Frank  gave  all 
the  letters  he  had  had  from  me  to  his  sister 
Sarah  ;  and  asked  her  to  read  them,  and  tell  him 
if  there  was  any  peculiar  feeling  in  them  ?  She 
did'so,  and  said  to  him  that  she  did  not  think 
there  was.  Then  he  told  her  the  way  he  was 
going, — that  he  felt  he  had  no  power  to  resist, — 
that  he  saw  himself  daily  passing  into  deeper 
waters ;  that  every  day  he  loved  me  more  and 
more,  and  could  not  go  back  a  single  step.  And 
he  asked  her  to  read  the  letters  again,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  feeling  for  me,  and  tell  him  what  she 
thought  of  them.  She  gave  them  back  to  him, 
and  only  said,  "Frank,  you  must  watch  over  your- 
self unceasingly."  It  is  a  help  to  me  that  Sarah 
knows  of  this.  I  can  be  truer  with  frank  judg- 
ing of  actions  and  words  through  her.  .  .  . 
It  is  possible  that  I  may  not  go  to  H.  Falls  at 
all  next  summer;  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
1  spend  some  weeks  there. 

This    last    she    did.     Among    the 

(  verses  of    the  first  year  were  these, 

I  which  she   also   copied   and  sent  to 

( Kdnah ;  indicating   another  mood  of 

her  young  admirer : 

SONNET  IV. 

One  with  sad,  wrinkled  brow  said  unto  me : 
"  Why  will   thou  strive,   since  Struggle   is  so 

vain  ? 
Thou  dost  but  fret  and  chafe  thee  with  thy 

chain, — 


Thou  canst  not  break  it.     No, — still  waits   for 

thee 
The  common  sorrow  of  mortality, — 
Restless  to  live,  unsatisfied  to  die, 
Pining  for  freedom,  and  yet  never  free." 

"  Yet  will  I  never  weep,"  calm  answered  I, 
"  But  wreathe  these  heavy  fetters   round  with 
flowers; 
And  through  my  grated  window  from  the  sky 
Catch  cheering  glimpses  of  the  heaven's  great 
eye, 
To  shorten  or  to  gladden  my  dull  hours." 
And  lo  I  the  prison  walls  bound  me  no  more ; 
One  breath   of   Hope  has  opened  wide  the 
door. 

Our  correspondence  was  incessant, 
and  the  Exeter  post-office  gave  the 
opportunity  to  mail  and  receive  letters 
without  exciting  gossip.  Something 
like  valentines  passed  in  February, 
and  on  the  24th  she  wrote  to  Ednah  : 

May  I  talk  to  you  of  F.  r  I  find  him  mingling 
more  and  more  in  mv  life;  find  it  daily  more 
difficult  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  him.  I 
believe  he  is  dearer  to  me  now  than  ever  before. 
I  hear  often  from  him  ;  he  writes  two  letters  to 
my  one,  generally;  is  he  not  good?  I  said  to 
to  C,  "  I  did  not  suppose  Frank's  pride  would  let 
him  do  that."  "Ah,"  said  she,"  his  pride  is  great, 
but  his  love  is  greater,  and  has  quite  overcome 
it."  She  has  seen  all  the  letters.  F.  thinks  it 
not  right  to  send  them  through  her  otherwise, 
and  it  is  through  him  that  it  has  been  so.  I  told 
her  I  did  nor  dare  to  speak  to  him  as  warmly  as 
I  felt ;  that  by  great  effort  I  had  compelled  my- 
self to  answer  quietly,  when  he  had  lavished  love 
upon  me.  This  is  to  show  you  that  I  am  truer 
than  I  feared.  .  .  His  winter  seems  to  be 
much  to  him ;  he  writes  fully  of  his  life  out- 
wardly as  well  as  inwardly.  I  can't  well  realize 
that  the  Frank  who  cuts  wood  all  day  in  the 
pine  woods  "  where  the  birds  are  not  afraid  to 
come,  and  where  the  crows  fly  so  near  that  one 
can  hear  their  wings  creak  and  rustle  as  they 
hurry  along;  and  the  sun  shines  through  the 
trees,  and  over  their  tops  at  noon,"  is  the  same 
person  who  sits  at  night  studying  Greek,  or  talk- 
ing with  me  of  Schiller  and  Emerson,  Shelley 
and  Plato  ;  does  n't  it  seem  strange  to  you,  too  ? 
(March  19,  1851.)  If  it  is  finally  decided  that  I 
do  not  go  to  H.  Falls  next  summer,  as  seems 
likely  now,  I  see  no  other  way  but  for  F.  to  come 
here  in  June.  The  excuse  must  be  a  pilgrimage 
to  Monadnock, — not  very  difficult  to  see  through, 
but  sufficient  to  make  no  explanations  necessary. 
I  hate  equivocation,  but  I  am  forced  to  it ;  and 
if  it  is  possible  for  F.  to  come,  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  receive  him.  There  is  another 
way  which  may  be  open  to  me.  I  might  go  to 
H.  F.  and  stay  two  or  three  weeks,  spending 
only  a  fortnight  with  you  at  the  beach.  If  any- 
thing should  happen  to  prevent  my  being  with 
your  family,  or  if  you  were  in  Dublin,  I  should 
think  this  the  best  plan  for  me,  apart  from 
any  thoughts  of  F.  But  if  I  went  to  H.  Falls, 
I  know  busy  tongues  would  say  it  was  for  F.'s 
sake,  and  report  would  occupy  itself  about 
us  both.  Should  I  hesitate  for  that  ?  What  do 
you  say  ? 

There  could  be  but  one  issue  to  all 
this  ;  the  heart  governs  in  such  mat- 


ters, and  I  knew  very  early  that  her 
heart  was  mine.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  the  usual  alternation  of  hope  and 
fear,  of  jealousies  and  misunderstand- 
ings, out  of  which  we  always  emerged 
with  increased  affection.  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  love  more  roman- 
tic and  unselfish ;  no  permanent 
thought  of  ways  and  means,  of  foes 
or  friends,  came  between  us.  I  had 
been  gifted  with  the  power  of  winning 
friends  without  effort, — a  gift  that  in 
her  was  carried  to  its  highest  point. 
She  was  beloved  wherever  she  was 
seen,  and  had  no  euemy  but  her  own 
self-accusine  tenderness.  Her  life 
had  been  such  as  to  arouse  compas- 
sion for  one  so  endowed,  and  so  fet- 
tered by  illness  ;  but  that  very  afflic- 
tion had  chastened  her  to  a  saintliness 
that  was  charmingly  mingled  with 
coquetry.  "I  love  to  be  praised," 
she  said  ;  "  I  love  to  be  loved  ' '  ;  and 
few  were  ever  more  beloved.  By 
Heaven's  direction  her  favor  lighted 
on  me  ;  and,  as  usual,  she  exagger- 
ated the  qualities  in  me  that  herself 
had  inspired.  Kmerson's  "  Hermi- 
one  "  pictured  the  process  : 

»         I  am  of  a  lineage 

That  each  for  each  doth  fast  engage ; 
In  old  Bassora's  walls  I  seemed 
Hermit  vowed  to  books  and  gloom, — 
111  bested  for  gay  bridegroom. 
I  was  by  thy  touch  redeemed  ; 
When  thy  meteor  glances  came, 
We  talked  at  large  of  worldly  fate. 
And  drew  truly  every  tract. 

It  was  so  from  the  beginning 
with  her.  At  her  first  visit  to  my 
town,  years  before  I  saw  her,  she 
wrote  to  a  Boston  friend: 

I  reached  Hampton  Falls  safely  and  found 
my  friend  Cate  just  the  same — dear  good  girll 
as  ever,  and  professing  herself  very  glad  to  see 
me.  Here  have  I  been,  therefore,  during  the 
last  week,  living  in  true  farmer-like  style,  with 
but  two  or  three  neighbors,  and  no  village 
within  three  miles.  The  situation  is  a  pleasant 
one.  There  is  a  pretty  autumn  landscape  seen 
from  the  window  at  my  side,  whose  gentle 
beauty  does  me  good.  There  is  much  of  bless- 
ing in  Nature's  silent  sympathy.  At  night,  too> 
we  have  a  wide,  view  of  the  glorious  stars,  which 
seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  beautiful  these  last 
two  evenings.  I  have  thought  of  you  all  as  I 
looked  for  my  favorite  constellations.  Dear, 
you  showed  me  the  Scorpion, — you,  Corny,  Cas- 
siopeia, and  Ednah  the  Pleiades.  All  these  were 
visible  last  night,  and  I  am  glad  I  can  never 
look  upon  them  without  thoughts  of  you;  is  it 
rot  a  pleasant  association.  Here  too  (as  every- 
where else),  have  I  met  much  kindly  sympathy. 
Strangers  greet  me  like  a  long  expected  friend; 
rough,  old  farmers  speak  with  a  softened  tone 


to  the  invalid  stranger;  and  though  the 
grasp  of  their  hand  be  somewhat  rough,  it  is  full 
of  heart-warmth,  and,  therefore  very  pleasant 
to  me.  One  evening  I  had  a  treat  which  I  had 
not  anticipated  here, — really  good  music.  A 
pretty  Mrs.  Tilton*  sang  like  a  woodland  bird, 
and  with  Cate's  sweet  low  voice  for  a  second,  it 
was  beautiful.  1  love  music  dearlv,  and.i.wrt'  voices 
are  sweeter  without  an  instrument  than  with.it; 
so  I  did  not  miss  the  piano  at  all. 

This  was  written  in  the  tame  and 
lovely  scenery  of  Hampton  Falls,  a 
few  miles  from  the  seashore,  in  which 
this  lover  of  nature  always  delighted, 
and  which  she  needed  to  visit  every 
summer.  Her  own  native  region  of 
swift  streams  and  mountains  she  once 
described  thus: 

Yesterday  I  walked  out  for  the  first  time  for 
a  long  season.  (February  24,  1851.)  I  went  on 
the  snowcrust  into  the  grove  by  the  river,  part 
way  over  the  steep  hill;  and  rested  on  a  great 
rock  which  juts  out  over  a  high  bank,  and  from 
which  I  looked  down  into  the  water  just  below 
me.  Great  twisted  pines  grow  out  of  this  bank, 
huge  old  sons  of  the  forest;  and  thro'  their 
thick  branches  I  could  see  the  gleaming  of  the 
first  fall,  which  was  close  to  me.  The  river  is 
beautiful  now,  very  full  and  swift;  not  a  brook, 
as  it  is  in  the  summer,  but  a  rapid,  rushing 
river.  The  sunshine  coming  into  where  I  was 
sitting,  through  the  pines  overhead,  made  a 
kind  of  checquered  light  on  the  snow,  and  bright- 
ened into  rainbow  colors  the  icicles  which  fell 
from  the  trees  yesterday  and  lay  still  on  the 
crust.  Add  to  this  a  perfect  stillness  of  the  win- 
ter woods,  broken  only  by  the  noise  of  the 
water;  and  you  will  have  the  best  of  my  Sun- 
day. So  much,  darling,  for  the  Outward  world. 
Our  French  progresses  pretty  well.  Mr.  Krone 
is  my  principal  amusement;  oh,  that  man!  he  is 
too  funny  for  anything,  as  Mrs.  Thompson 
would  say.  I  have  read  the  life  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, which  contains  much  that  you  would  en- 
joy. I  think,  however,  it  is  too  long,  a  com- 
mon fault  with  Memoirs.  He  was  a  fiery  spirit. 
I  am  reading  Agassiz  too. 

It  was  this  house,  in  Grove  Street, 
Peterborough,  with  its  "little  wood 
opposite"  upon  which  her  windows 
looked  out;  which  is  associated  with 
her  in  my  memory,  and  that  of  her 
surviving  sister  and  her  friends, — 
now  alas!  but  few,  out  of  the  many 
who  rejoiced  in  her  love.  The  engrav- 
ing shows  it  much  as  it  then  was, — 
one  of  two  houses  built  by  McKean, 
a  skilful  carpenter,  about   1844,  and 

both  now  owned  by  the  Livingston 
family.  But  when  we  visited  the 
Walkers  there,  it  had  a  green  bank 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  unobstruct- 


*This  was  Susau  Jordan  from  Boston,  who  had 
been  living  at  the  same  farmhouse  (now  gone), 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  township,  but  was  now  mar- 
ried to  a  neighbor-farmer;  she  was  a  protegee  of 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bowditch.  and  died  in  this  ham- 
let, halfway  from  Exeter  to  Hampton  Falls  village. 
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ed  by  the  railway  and  its  apparatus; 
across  the  amber  water  was  the  flower- 
encircled  cottage  of  Miss  Putnam,  the 
"Lady  Bountiful"  of  the  village  then, 
who  gave  Putnam  Park  to  the  public, 
and  preserved  the  fine  trees  on  her 
terraced  river  bank.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  from  this  west  front  was  the 
garden, —  small  but  neatly  kept,  and 
blooming  in  the  season  with  Anna's 
favorite  roses;  while  the  pine  trees 
overhung  the  narrow  street,  and 
waved  a  sober  welcome. 

This  fac-simile  of  one  of  her  small 
pages  to  Edna  shows  how  she  passed 
from  one  topic  to  another,  in  her  let- 
ters; and  how  uncertain  was  her  spell- 
ing and  punctuation.  In  our  four 
years'  correspondence  she  never  quite 
mastered  the  difficult  spelling  of  Tues- 
day,— indeed,  her  education  had  been 
interrupted  by  frequent  illness,  and 
was  desultory,  though  remarkable 
for  the  many  fields  into  which  it 
led  her,  in  five  languages, — English, 
Italian,  French,  German  and  Latin. 
But  in  the  reading  of  human  life  and 
character  she  was  unsurpassed,  and 
that,  as  she  told  me,  was  her  chief 
study.  To  quote  again  from  "Her- 
mione"  (for  Emerson  was  our  daily 
library) : 

Once  I  dwelt  apart; 

Now  I  live  with  all; 

As  shepherd's  lamp,  on  far  hillside, 

Seems,  by  the  traveler  espied, 

A  door  into  the  mountain's  heart, — 

So  didst  thou  quarry  and  unlock 

Highways  for  me  through  the  rock. 

To  love  this  daughter  of  rural  New 
Hampshire  was  more  than  "a  liberal 
education,"  as  Sir  Richard  Steele  said 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings;  nothing, 
as  mere  intellectual  training,  was  more 
stimulating  and  elevating  than  con- 
tact with  graces  like  hers,  native 
and  untaught,  but  lacking  in  nothing 
of  the  perfection  of  good  breeding.  In 
no  company,  high  or  low,  was  she  ever 
out  of  place.  She  was  the  delight  of 
every  circle  in  which  she  moved;  and 
would  have  been,  had  her  range  of, 
experience  been  world-wide.  Her 
praise  and  her  blame  were  equally 
useful  and  courteous;  the  impatience 
of  which  she  complained  in  herself, 
and  which  had  been  a  fault  of  her 
wayward  childhood,  was  now  trained 
to  a  fascinating  caprice,  which  made 
her  ever  a  surprise  to  her  friends.  In 
one  of  my  visits,  when  she  thought 


she  was  withdrawing  herself  into  the 
cool  grotto  of  friendship  (which  she 
kept  saying  was  what  she  wished), 
suddenly  she  became  as  attractive  as 
any  of  the  Sirens,  and  I  said  to  her, 
"Anna,  how  little  I  expected  this;  I 
did  not  even  hope  for  it ;  what  has 
brought  you  into  this  dear  mood?  I 
never  find  you  twice  the  same  ;  when 
I  think  I  have  become  sure  of  you, 
and  accustomed  to  some  phase  01  you, 
— thinking  it  to  be  you, — suddenly 
you  seem  to  me  wholly  other  than 
I  thought,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never 
known  you."  Amid  all  these  chang- 
ing moods,  she  never  failed  to  be  what 
the  French  quaintly  term  attachante , 
and  it  was  of  her  own  sweet  will  that 
she  was  so.  Never,  in  a  long  life, — 
now  half  a  century  since  her  death, — 
have  I  found  another  so  truly  a  woman . 

Meantime  my  actual  education  at 
school  and  college  went  on ;  though  I 
was  often  called  away  by  the  phases 
of  her  illness,  which,  like  everything 
about  her,  was  strange  and  unexpect- 
ed. From  the  depths  of  what  seemed 
a  mortal  illness,  and  which  no  physi- 
cian thoroughly  understood,  she  would 
rally  to  a  hopeful  prospect  of  full  recov- 
ery. But  at  last  the  forces  of  nature 
and  her  will  were  exhausted;  she 
gradually  passed  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  perished 
in  my  arms,  August  31,  1854.  We 
had  been  married  eight  days  before, 
at  her  wish,  and  in  her  father's  Peter- 
borough house,  where  I  had  attended 
all  the  changes  of  her  last  summer  on 
earth,  and  done  all  that  true  love 
could  do  to  make  the  pathway  easier. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  return 
to  my  college  studies;  but  she  had  for- 
seen  and  directed  all  that,  and  even 
provided  in  her  will  that  I  should  study 
in  Germany.  Yet  the  pressure  of  the 
conflict  between  Freedom  and  Slavery 
in  Kansas,  after  I  had  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  July,  1855,  kept  me  in 
America, and  brought  me  into  relations 
with  one  as  remarkable  among  men,  as 
she  I  had  loved  was  among  women — 
John  Brown,  of  Kansas  and  Virginia. 
Of  him  and  the  events  of  his  last  three 
years  my  next  chapter  will  treat. 

I  have  given  much  space  to  this 
four  years'  episode  in  my  career, 
because  I  write  for  readers  in  New 
Hampshire.  This  romance  of  our 
lives  was  wholly  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
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Boston  was  only  an  occasional  scene 
for  its  development,  when  we  met 
there  at  the  houses  of  her  friends  or 
mine.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  now  dead, 
— Mrs.  Cheney,  one  of  the  last  to  pass 
away,  after  a  long  life  of  public  and 
private  usefulness. 

I  have  often  said  of  my  Ariana, — 
what  Landor  so  modestly  sung  of  his 
Ianthe, — Jane  Swift, — in  that  verse 
addressed  to  the  River  Swift: 

Thou  mindest  ine  of  her  whose  radiant  morn 
Lighted  my  path  to  love;  she  bore  thy  name; 

She  whom  no  grace  was  tardy  to  adorn, 

Whom  one  low  voice  pleased  more  than  louder 
fame. 

Or  that  perfect  distich  in  honor  of  the 
same  Ianthe: 

Vita  brevi  fugitura!  prior  fugitura  venustasl 
Hoc  saltern  exiguo  tempore  duret  amor. 


Reudence  01  Ann»  Wa'.ker,   Gro»e  Street. 


Birthplace  of  George  and  Anna  Walker. 
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THE   NEIGHBORHOOD   OF   THE    HAMPTON    FALLS   MEETING-HOUSE   AS    IT   APPEARS    IN    1904. 
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The  Old   Cram   House. 


[106]   JUDGE  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  OF  NEW  HAVEN 


[104]   EMERSON  DISCLOSED 

Lecture  delivered  on  Aug. 

4,  1904,  at  the  11th  sea- 
son of  the  Green  Acre 
Summer  Conferences  at 
Eliot,  York  County,  Maine. 
No  manuscript  or  newspa- 
per report  discovered. 
Sanborn  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  what  was 
called  the  "Emerson  Field 
Day." 

[105]   THOREAU'S  PHILOSO- 
PHY OF  LIVING 

Lecture  delivered  on  Aug. 

5,  1904,  at  the  Monsalvat 
School  for  the  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Religion  at 
the  Green  Acre  Summer  Con- 
ferences, Eliot,  York 
County,  Maine.   No  manu- 
script or  news  report 
seems  to  survive . 


During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  notable  members  long  and  honorably  identified  with  its 
history  and  development, — men  whose  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  social  science  and  whose  counsels  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  will  be  treasured  in  the  memories 
of  their  co-workers.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Hon. 
Francis  Wayland,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  LL.D., 
Colonel  H.  M.  Boies,  Hon.  Seymour  Dexter,  — men  not  only 
well  known  in  their  respective  communities,  but  of  wide  re- 
pute in  special  fields  of  sociological  investigation.  The  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge  Wayland  was  read  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  honorary  president  of  the  Association,  at  the 
Boston  meeting  of  the  Association : — 

Hardly  any  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  hear  me  can  re- 
member, I  think,  when  our  genial,  talented,  and  philanthropic 
friend,  Judge  Wayland,  was  not  a  member  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association.  But  a  few  of  us  can  by  an  effort 
which  takes  us  back  into  that  misty  and  germinating  spring- 
time of  our  society,  so  much  like  these  growing  and  glowing 
days  of  May,  when  youth  could  be  predicated  of  some  of  us, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  youth  animated  those  who  had  passed 
beyond  the  extreme  boundary  of  that  period  in  life.  He  did 
not,  I  think,  participate,  except  as  an  auditor,  in  the  general 
meeting  we  held  at  New  Haven  in  October,  1866,  when  his 
neighbor,  Professor  Gilman,  at  that  time,  and  President  Woolsey 
were  prominent  in  our  debates.  But  about  ten  years  later,  if 
I  remember  aright,  he  joined  us  at  Saratoga,  and  soon  came 
to  be  the  head  of  our  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  in  which 
he  continued  active  until  infirmities  beset  him,  and  deprived 
us  of  his  cheering  presence  at  our  gatherings,  whether  of  the 
whole  Association  or  of  the  Council,  in  which  he  was  always 
active  and  efficient.  In  all,  then,  for  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  he  was  of  us  and  with  us,  and  for  three  years  was  our 
President.  No  man  has  rendered  such  long  and  so  efficient 
service  to  the  cause  of  social  science  as  Dean  Wa viand;  and 
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along  with  this  capacity  for  leisure  there  existed  in  Wayland's 
conscience,  from  inheritance  and  upon  principle,  something 
which  kept  him  ever  awake  to  the  call  of  moral  duty.  It  was 
not  that  sensitiveness  which  Matthew  Arnold  so  strikingly 
pictures  or  suggests  in  the  nature  of  his  friend  Arthur  Clough  : — 

"Some  life  of  men  unblest 
He  knew  which  made  him  droop  and  filled  his  head; 
He  went,  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground  ; 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing — he  is  dead." 

No,  Wavland  was  susceptible  to  many  impressions,  but  not 
to  the  melancholy  of  poets.  He  was  cheerfulness  itself,  and 
had  such  robust  faith  in  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  that  he  had 
no  temptation  to  despond.  His  was  that  nobler  uneasiness 
which  springs  from  a  wish  to  share  with  others  the  good  for 
which  one  is  devoutly  thankful,  but  does  not  ascribe  to  any 
surpassing  merit  in  himself.  Also,  he  had  that  sense  of  duty 
to  the  community  which  finds  its  best  expression  in  rendering 
unpaid  service  to.  the  land  and  the  people  among  whom  our 
lot  is  cast.  Wavland  would  aot  sourly  abstain  from  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  but  would  take  some  pains  that  other- 
should  have  their  share.  He  had,  too,  in  a  milder  form  that 
quality  which  General  Jackson  once  tersely  expressed,  in 
trying  to  save  one  of  his  friends  from  the  reproach  of  being 
thought  quarrelsome.  "My  friend,  Patten  Anderson,  sir" 
(to  the  lawyer  who  was  cross-examining  him,  and  with  a 
piercing  glance  intended  to  point  the  remark  in  that  direction), 
"was  the  natural  enemy  of  all  scoundrels."  The  crookedness 
and  depravities  of  his  fellow-beings  excited  in  Wavland  a 
mixture  of  disgust  and  animosity  which  loathed  the  sin,  but 
viewed  the  sinner  with  compassion.  Hence  he  was  well  at 
home  in  his  position  of  reforming  prison  discipline,  and  dis- 
posing, once  for  all,  of  the  vicious  tramp. 

It  was  in  a  report  on  tramps  to  the  Conference  of  Charities 
at  Cincinnati,  in  1878,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  I  first  came 
into  fraternal  co-operation  with  Judge  Wavland.  The  meet- 
ing was  a  joint  one  of  this  Association  and  the  conference, — 
the  last  we  ever  held  in  that  combination, — and  we  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  good  people  of  Cincinnati,  with 
their  happy  blending  of  Southern  courtesy  and  Northern 
ideality.  There  for  the  first  time  I  came  to  appreciate  Wav- 
land's  noteworthy  social  gift.  Our  mutual  friend,  Frank  Bird, 
the  Warwick  of  Massachusetts  politics,  used  to  sav  that  his 
own  chief  talent  was  to  get  a  dozen  good  fellows  together 
round  a  dinner-table;  and  Wavland  had  the  same  art.  It 
must  include,  however,  to  suit  his  taste,  a  fair  representation 
of  agreeable  women;  and  our  Association  owed  much  to  him, 
for  twenty  years,  in  bringing  to  our  meetings,  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers,  so  many  brilliant  and  charming 
women.  Saratoga  was  his  chosen  field  for  this;  and  he  held 
us  there  during  his  presidency  and  for  ten  vears  alter  by  this 
annual  attraction  of  the  gentler  sex,  instructing  us  about 
health  and  education,  and  rendering  the  small  tables  d'hote,  at 
the  United  States  Hotel,  sparkling  with  wit  and  grace  in  con- 
versation. We  rniss  this  amiable  element  now  for  several 
years,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  restored  to  us  bv  Wavland's  suc- 
cessors. 

I  was  long  associated  with  him  in  this  career,  not  of  glory, — 
ah,  far  enough  from  that, — but  of  social  service  to  our  country. 
As  we  were  leaving  Saratoga  for  the  last  time,  after  one  of 
our  week's  sessions  there, — for  Wayland  seldom  contented 
himself  with  less  than  a  week, — he  said  to  me:  "We  have  kept 
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FRANCES  POWER  COBBE:   A   LIFE  DEVOTED  TO 
THE    PROMOTION   OF   SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

BY  K.  B.  SANBORN,  HONORARY   PRESIDENT  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

When  in  the  infancy  of  this  Association  we  were  looking 
about  for  Corresponding  Members  abroad,  your  Secretary,  as 
I  was  then  (Corresponding  Secretary),  turned  naturally  to 
such  persons  as  he  knew,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  to 
be  vitally  interested  in  some  of  the  thousand  problems  of  social 
science.  Among  these  were  two  ladies  resident  in  England 
and  intimate  friends  of  each  other, — Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of 
Bristol,  and  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  of  London.  They 
had  once  lived  together  at  Bristol,  the  home  of  Miss  Carpen- 
ter, working  for  the  reformation  of  girls  and  for  the  general 
reformation  of  penal  establishments  and  penal  law ;  but  now 
Miss  Cobbe  had  withdrawn,  an  invalid,  and,  when  she  returned 
from  years  spent  in  the  milder  climates  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Asia,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  London,  and  became  a 
journalist  and  magazine  writer.  Originally,  however,  Miss 
Cobbe  was  Irish,  born  of  a  Tory  family  near  Dublin,  in  whose 
line  was  a  High  Church  Archbishop,  and  whose  politics  I  have 
understood  to  be  of  the  most  conservative  sort.  Greatly  to 
her  father's  disgust,  Frances,  who  early  took  to  reading  in  the 
ancestral  library,  became  interested  in  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion,— the  latter  not  of  the  Anglican  sort, — and  presently  she 
appeared  as  an  author  of  the  Intuitive,  or  what  was  here  in 
New  England  called  the  Transcendentalist,  school.  Her  first 
book,  "An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Morals,  being  an  Attempt  to 
popularize  Ethical  Science,"  appeared  in  1855  at  London, 
when  the  author  was  thirty-two,  and  was  reprinted  at  Boston 
in  1859,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Theodore 
Parker,  of  whom  she  had  become  a  correspondent  in  1848, 
and  by  whose  death-bed  she  sat  in  Florence,  in  May,  i860. 
It  would  have  been  reprinted  earlier  but  for  the  financial 
troubles  here  in  1857.  When  it  did  come  out,  I  was  teaching 
advanced  pupils  in  Concord,  and  at  once  put  a  class  into 
Miss  Cobbe's  book,  which  was  in  the  true  line  of  descent  from 
Kant,  and  at  variance  with  the  materialism  of  England  at  that 
time  and  since. 

This  being  so,  Miss  Cobbe,  upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
whose  housekeeper  she  had  been  since  her  mother's  death, 
had  turned  her  thoughts  and  energies  to  practical  ethics, 
and  joined  Miss  Carpenter  (a  person  very  unlike  herself)  in 
unselfish  labors  for  the  good  of  others.  Few  persons  have 
done  more  with  the  pen,  although,  like  so  many  others,  Miss 
Cobbe  carried  her  philanthropies  (if  that  is  the  right  word 
to  use  of  a  person  who  crusaded  against  the  vivisection  of 
animals)  into  extremes.  This  was  the  more  noticeable  because 
she  was  a  woman  of  society,  of  real  Irish  wit,  and  by  no 
means  exclusive  in  her  choice  of  acquaintances  and  continu- 
ance in  friendship.  She  was  especially  given  to  form  friend- 
ships with  foreigners,  particularly  Americans  and  Italians, 
but  not  very  fond  of  France  or  the  French.  Her  comments 
on  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  were  frankly  made, 
and,  with  their  abounding  good-nature,  had  a  little  that  air 
of  the  English  aristocrat  who,  with  all  the  courtesy  in  the 
world,  esteems  himself  specially  chosen  by  Providence  to  pass 
judgment  on  other  nations,  whether  invited  to  sit  on  the  jury 
or  not.  I  do  not  mean  that  superiority  which  she  herself 
laughed  at  when  she  first  met  Matthew  Arnold,  and,  noting 
his  manner,  said, — 

We  are  all  familiar  with  a  certain  tone  of  lofty  superiority 
common  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  in  dealing  with 


Dissenters  of  all  classes, — the  tone,  no  doubt,  in  which  the 
priests  of  On  talked  of  Moses,  when  he  led  the  Israelitish  schism 
in  the  wilderness. 

No,  the  air  I  mention  is  rather  one  of  benevolent  impartial- 
ity natural  to  the  Upper  Class  of  the  Universe,  in  which  truth, 
however  bitter,  is  offered  as  a  medicine,  and  the  medical  man 
in  attendance  is  expected  to  see  it  duly  administered,  what- 
ever the  patient's  private  distaste  may  be.  I  have  always 
admired  the  nonchalant  way  in  which  Miss  Cobbe  took  the 
support  or  the  opposition  of  those  who  felt  any  interest  what- 
ever in  her  studies  and  practices  in  social  science.  The  one 
exception  to  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  her  intolerance  on  the 
subject   of   vivisection.     She   allowed   this   dispute,   in   which 

both  sides  were  right  and  both  wrong,  to  break  up  old  friend- 
ships, and  stand  in  the  way  of  that  ease  in  forming  acquaint- 
ances, so  marked  in  her  early  and  middle  life.  The  abuses  of 
vivisection,  which  will  always  make  it  a  legitimate  topic  for 
restrictive  legislation,  were  so  great  in  England  that  they 
concealed  from  Miss  Cobbe  the  proper  uses  of  that  method  of 
scientific  inquiry.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  topic 
of  social  science  was  foreign  to  Miss  Cobbe,  and  that  her  per- 
sonal acquaintance  included  almost  all  those  in  the  countries 
she  visited  who  were  eminent  in  its  studies  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  manifold  arts  with  which  social  science  has  to  do.  She 
never  visited  America,  as  her  friend  Miss  Carpenter  once  did, 
but  rather  too  late  in  life  to  receive  the  full  impression  which 
our  community,  so  unlike  that  of  England,  will  convey  to  the 
foreigner  of  insight,  who  comes  unimpregnated  with  tradi- 
tional opinions.  Especially  was  Miss  Cobbe's  intimacy  great 
among  women  interested  in  social  problems.  Florence  Night- 
ingale, Mrs.  Stowe,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  Kemble,  the  Mills, 
Taylors,  Brights,  Brownings,  and  so  many  more,  were  known 
to  her  and  she  to  them.  She  wrote  many  books,  aided  many 
good  causes,  and  published  innumerable  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles;  but  her  most  interesting  book  is  that  Autobi- 
ography which  she  published  ten  years  ago,  closing  it  ten 
years  before  her  own  death,  lately  announced,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  She  was  born  at  Newbridge  in  December,  1822. 
I  would  advise  all  persons,  who  may  wish  to  know  thoroughly 
that  spirit  and  those  manners  which  have  carried  the  well- 
mingled  ruling  class  of  England  and  Ireland  through  their  re- 
markable career  of  conquest  and  government,  during  the  past 
four  centuries,  to  read  this  autobiography;  for  there  they  will 
find  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Strong  qualities  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  the  instinct  and  the  habit  of  command, 
courage  invincible  in  the  face  of  the  most  appalling  odds, 
gracious  manners  clothing  an  inflexible  purpose,  keen  wit, 
ready  sympathy,  except  with  natures  and  designs  alien  to 
their  own,  and  a  power  of  simple,  strong  affection,  regardless 
of  the  means  by  which  its  objects  are  promoted, — all  these 
were  as  conspicuous  in  this  youngest  daughter  of  an  Irish 
squire  as  in  any  statesman  or  admiral  or  great  commander 
whose  name  shines  in  the  long  record  of  England's  unprinci- 
pled domination  of  subject  lands,  and  steady  uplifting  of  her 
own  people  by  liberal  legislation.  Miss  Cobbe  numbered  among 
her  ancestors  not  only  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  his  im- 
mediate ancestor  (grandfather)  who  sat  in  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  and  another  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Charles 
Stuart.  Her  father,  though  for  all  the  rest  of  his  days  a  county 
magnate  living  quietly  on  his  broad  acres  at  Newbridge,  twelve 
miles  from  Dublin,  had  been  in  his  youth  an  officer  under  his 
Irish  contemporary,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  India,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  cavalry  cornet  on  that  day,  illustrative 
of  the  martial  career  of  Wellington,  when  the  young  general, 
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Far  away, 
Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 
Clashed  with  his  fiery  few,  and  won. 

Almost  dying  of  fever  in  India,  he  contrived  to  get  back  to 
Ireland,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  educating  his 
children,  improving  his  land  and  his  tenants,  and  turning  his 
own  daughter  out  of  his  house  when  he  found  she  had  adopted 
the  religious  views  of  her  American  correspondent,  Theodore 
Parker.  To  these  she  adhered  through  a  long  life,  although 
otherwise  holding  to  the  conservative  opinions  of  her  family 
in  national  politics.  Her  father  recalled  her,  and  she  presided 
over  his  great  establishment  till  his  death  in  1857.  She  was 
what  we  call  in  New  England  "a  good  housekeeper,"  although 
she  would  have  looked  with  some  scorn  on  this  appellation, 
as  being  rather  below  the  dignity  of  a  born  lady.  But  she  was 
also,  by  her  own  almost  unaided  efforts  in  the  old  Archbishop's 
library  at  Newbridge,  a  very  learned  person,  surprising  every- 
body in  her  first  book  by  uncommon  erudition  in  regions  of 
research  far  enough  from  the  usual  range  of  young  ladies  in 
Ireland,  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  published  anonymously 
and  long  passed  as  the  work  of  a  man, — very  naturally;  for 
who  would  suppose  a  woman  could  have  gathered  so  many 
authorities  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  reasoned  so  logi- 
cally about  them>  Finally,  the  bigoted  London  Guardian 
(Nov.  2i,  1855)  printed  what  Miss  Cobbe  long  afterwards 
called  "this  delightful  paragraph": — 

The  author  professes  great  admiration  for  Theodore  Parker 
and  Francis  Newman,  but  his  own  pages  are  not  disfigured  by 
the  arrogance  of  the  one  or  the  shallow  levity  ot  the  other. 
He  writes  gravely  not  defiantly,  as  befits  a  man  giving  utter- 
ance to  thoughts  which  he  knows  will  generally  be  regarded 
as  impious. 

There  was  indeed  the  same  sort  of  courage  in  this  advent- 
urous author,  charging  with  her  array  of  texts  and  principles 
against  the  batteries  of  established  orthodoxy  in  England,  that 
her  father  displayed,  when,  as  Cornet  Cobbe  of  the  19th  Light 
Dragoons,  he  snatched  the  falling  colors  of  his  regiment  from 
the  dying  hand  of  his  sergeant,  and  carried  them  up  to  the 
muzzles  of  the  hostile  artillery.  And  I  may  add  that  her 
American  leader  in  the  path  of  Theism,  Parker,  was  in  his 
day,  years  before  the  founding  of  our  society,  the  great  foun- 
tain in  New  England  of  what  we  now  call  Social  Science, — in- 
deed, a  whole  Social  Science  Congress  in  himself,  with  his 
sermons  against  War,  Slavery,  Drunkenness,  dropsical  Wealth, 
every  form  of  vice,  and  every  shade  of  disregard  for  the  laws 
of  morals  and  political  economy. 

In  her  long  conflict  with  the  same  evils  in  England  which 
Parker  combated  in  our  newer  country,  Miss  Cobbe  was  saved 
from  despair  and  over-enthusiasm  by  that  beautiful  prophy- 
lactic, Irish  humor,  which  shines  forth  in  so  many  chapters 
of  her  autobiography,  and  is  so  dismally  lacking  in  the  more 
recent  book  of  Herbert  Spencer.  She  tells  the  story,  with  glee, 
of  her  great-grandmother,  Lady  Betty  Cobbe,  who  dosed  the 
sick  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  Archbishop's  estates,  one  day, 
meeting  one  of  her  beneficiaries  on  the  road,  and  asking  his 
name.  "Ah,  then,  me  lady,  don't  you  remember  me?  Why, 
I'm  the  husband  of  the  woman  your  ladyship  gave  the  medi- 
cine to,  and  she  died  the  next  day, — long  life  to  your  lady- 
ship!" Another  of  her  stories  was  that  of  the  child  at  Drum- 
car,  elaborately  instructed  by  Lady  Elisabeth  McClintock  in 
the  depravity  of  high  priests  and  others  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
who  thus  unravelled  it  upon  examination  in  public:  "What 
was  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees, dear  child?"  "Ating  camels,  my 
lady."     This  was  a  sin  which  Miss  Cobbe  was  continually  de- 


nouncing, in  the  class  to  which  she  belonged,  although  the 
sinners  (and  she  herself  occasionally)  carefully  strained  out 
the  gnat  that  had  fallen  into  their  turtle-soup. 

Her  interest  in  Americans,  first  aroused  by  her  sympathy 
with  Parker  in  his  religious  reformation,  was  heightened  by 
meeting  his  attached  parishioners,  the  Apthorps  and  Miss 
Sarah  Hunt,  in  Rome  at  the  Christmas  season  of  1857.  Solitary 
and  ill  in  her  room  at  the  Hotel  Europa,  she  was  startled  by 
a  card  from  strangers : — 

It  bore  names  unknown  to  me,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ap- 
thorp,"  and  with  the  singular  message,  '  'Was  I  the  Miss  Cobbe 
who  had  corresponded  with  Theodore  Parker  in  America?" 
My  first  impression  was  one  of  alarm.  "What!  more  trouble 
about  my  heresies  still?"  It  was,  however,  quite  a  different 
matter.  My  visitors  were  a  gentleman  (a  real  American  gentle- 
man) and  his  wife,  with  two  ladies,  who  were  all  among 
Parker's  intimate  friends  in  America,  and  to  whom  he  had 
showed  my  letters.  They  came  to  hold  out  to  me  the  right 
hands  of  fellowship;  and  friends  indeed  we  became,  in  such 
thorough  sort  that,  after  seven-and-thirty  years,  I  am  corre- 
sponding with  dear  Mrs.  Apthorp  still.  She  and  her  sister 
nursed  me  through  my  illness,  and  thus  my  solitude  in  Rome 
came  to  an  end. 

This  was  said  in  1894;  and  only  within  the  past  year  has 
Mrs.  Apthorp  died,  for  many  years  an  invalid.  Her  son  is 
that  excellent  musical  critic  so  well  known  in  Boston.  My 
own  acquaintance  with  Miss  Cobbe  was  only  by  correspond- 
ence, and  that  ceased  long  since.  At  my  request  she  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Independent  a  good  account  of  the  Irish 
Convict  System,  which  forty  years  ago  was  the  most  advanced 
form  of  prison  discipline  in  the  world,  now  excelled  by  our 
own  Reformatory  System  at  Elmira,  Concord,  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
and  elsewhere.  To  this  and  to  the  kindred  work  of  reforming 
vicious  women  and  caring  for  incurables  Miss  Cobbe  and  Miss 
Carpenter  devoted  many  arduous  years,  before  the  horrors 
of  vivisection  too  much  engrossed  her  sensitive  soul.  I  have 
thought  it  due  to  both  that  this  mention  should  be  made  of 
them  in  Boston,  where  both  had  so  many  friends,  now,  alas  1 
like  themselves,  mostly  gone  over  to  the  majority. 
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INTRODUCTION 

BY 

FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN  SANBORN 

I  The  finding  of  a  sketch  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  (as  he  usually  spelt  his  own  name) 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Thoreau  will  be 
a  surprise  to  most  readers.  But  the  sub- 
ject lay  along  the  lines  of  his  earlier  read- 
ings after  leaving  Harvard  College,  and  the 
sketch,  though  not  so  early  among  his  writ- 
ings as  The  Service,  edited  by  me  in  1902, 
and  those  parts  of  The  Week  that  first  came 
out  in  The  Dial  (1840-44),  belongs  in  that 
active  and  militant  period  of  his  life.  It 
was  probably  prepared  for  publication  in  The 
Dial,  and  would  have  been  published  there, 
had  not  fate  and  the  lack  of  paying  sub- 
scribers abruptly  stopped  that  quarterly  in 
the  summer  of  1844. 

The  readings  from  Ralegh's  History  of 
the  World  began  about  1842,  as  we  see  by 
the  earlier  Journals,  and  the  handwriting 
and  some  other  circumstances  about  the 
three  drafts  of  the  sketch  fix  the  date  as 
not  later  than  1844.  His  poetical  scrap- 
book,  into  which  he  copied  most  of  those 
verses  of  Ralegh's  and  Ben  Jonson  s  time 
that  appear  in  The  Week,  along  with  many 
others,  and  which  Ellery  Channing  had 
before  him  in  writing  his  Thoreau  the  Poet- 
Naturalist,  opens  with  three  pages  copied 
from  the  works  of  Ralegh,  and  contains 
in  its  pages,  130-142,  the  poetic  pieces 
ascribed  to  Ralegh  in  this  sketch.  It  was 
this  commonplace  book  that  Thoreau  used 
in  preparing  his  Week  for  the  press  in 
1848-49,  and  nothing  appears  there  of 
later  date.  The  last  extracts  therein  which 
can  be  certainly  dated  are  from  the 
Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review  of  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  on  Hindoo  Philosophy.  The 
paging  of  the  book  in  pencil  is  later,  and  so 
is  a  list  of  pages  which  shows  what  therein 
Thoreau  had  used  in  his  papers  for  print- 
ing. The  long  passages  about  Alexander 
and  Epaminondas  are  in  the  scrap-book  at 
pages  236-7;    and  that  fine  passage  about 

the  starry  influences  stands  in  the  scrap- 
book  on  page  235,  and  in  the  list  of  used 
pages  is  crossed  out.  The  poem  of  Du 
Bartas  quoted  afterwards  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  scrap-book. 

Of  course,  since  Thoreau  wrote  on  Ralegh, 
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now  more  than  sixty  years,  much  has  been 
learned  and  printed  concerning  his  problem- 
atical career,  which  still  remains  in  some 
points  doubtful,  —  in  none  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  true  authorship  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  long  after  by  Bishop  Percy. 

Thoreau  seems  to  have  been  guided  in 
his  judgment  of  Ralegh  as  the  real  author 
of  disputed  poems,  by  his  inner  conscious- 
ness of  what  the  knightly  courtier  ought  to 
have  written.  Nor  did  he  live  long  enough 
to  see  the  fragments  of  an  undoubted  poem  by 
Ralegh,  The  Continuation  of  Cynthia,  which 
was  found  after  Thoreau's  death  among  the 
numerous  papers  of  the  Cecils  at  Hatfield 
House.  In  its  form  it  is  the  poorest  of  all 
the  verses  ascribed  to  Ralegh  ;  yet  it  has  good 
lines,  and  a  general  air  of  magnanimous  re- 
gret.     It  is  a  fragment  in  the  unmistakable 

handwriting  of  Ralegh,  with  all  his  pecul- 
iarities of  spelling,  such  as  "  soon  "  for  sun, 
"  yearth  "  for  earth,  "  sythes  "  for  sighs,  and 
"  perrellike  "  for  pearl-like.  The  Cynthia 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation  is  irrecover- 
ably lost,  but  was  mentioned  by  Spenser  in 
his  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  as  early 
as  1593,  where  he  calls  Ralegh  "the  Shep- 
heard  of  the  Ocean,"  and  says,  — 

His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unkindness  and  of  usage  hard, 

Of  Cynthia,  the  Lady  of  the  Sea, 

Which  from  her  presence  faultless  him  debarred. 

That,  of  course,  must  have  been  written 
some  time  after  1592;  the  continuation  is  be- 
lieved by  Archdeacon  Hannah  to  have  been 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
(his  Cynthia)  and  during  his  own  early 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  Thoreau's 
favorite  among  Ralegh's  poems  was  The 
Lie,  or  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  The  Soul's 
Errand,  which  was  long  disputed  as  Ralegh's, 
but  is  now  certainly  known  to  be  his,  by 
the  direct  testimony  of  two  contemporary 
manuscripts,  "  and  the  still  stronger  evi- 
dence,"   says    Hannah,    "  of   at    least    two 

contemporary  answers,  written  during  his 
lifetime,  and  reproaching  him  with  the 
poem,  by  name  or  implication."  Thoreau 
had  at  first  taken  it  for  Ralegh's  without 
doubt;  then  found,  in  a  newspaper  of  1843, 
a  version  of  it  ascribed  to  Joshua  Sylvester, 
the  translator  of  Du  Bartas,  which  led  him 
to  doubt  its  being  Ralegh's,  and  to  alter  his 
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with  a  case  that  will  bear  the  slightest  exami- 
nation. For  the  claim  of  Richard  Edwards 
we  are  indebted  to  a  mere  mistake  of  Ellis's; 
for  that  of  F.  Davison  to  a  freak  of  Ritson's; 
that  of  Lord  Essex  is  only  known  from  the 
correspondence  of  Percy,  who  did  not  be- 
lieve it;  and  those  of  Sylvester  and  Lord 
Pembroke  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  mu- 
tilated character  of  the  copies  which  were 
printed  among  their  posthumous  writings." 

Thoreau  evidently  had  his  faith  in 
Ralegh's  authorship  shaken  by  the  attribu- 
tion to  Sylvester  in  1843,  an^  the  printing 
then  of  the  extended  (rather  than  mutilated) 
copy  as  found  in  Sylvester,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  with  his  earlier  copy. 
As  a  result,  the  verses  read  by  him  at  the 
Brown  funeral  were  amended  from  the  Syl- 
vester copy.  Hannah  has  a  theory  worth 
citing:  "We  find  grounds  for  supposing 
that  Ralegh  marked  each  crisis  of  his  his- 
tory by  writing  some  short  poem,  in  which 
the  vanity  of  life  is  proclaimed,  under  an 
aspect  suited  to  his  circumstances  and  age. 
His  first  slight  check  occurred  in  1589, 
when  he  went  to  visit  Spenser  in  Ireland ; 
and  more  seriously  a  little  later,  when  his 
secret  marriage  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 
The  Lie,  with  its  proud,  indignant  brevity, 
would  then  exactly  express  his  angry  temper. 
The  Pilgrimage  belongs  more  naturally  to  a 
time  when  he  was  smarting  under  the  rude- 
ness of  the  king's  attorney  at  his  trial  in 
1603.  The  few  lines,  Even  such  is  Time, 
mark  the  calm  reality  of  the  now  certain 
doom ;  they  express  the  thoughts  appropri- 
ate for  the  night  now  known  to  be  indeed 
the  last,  when  no  room  remained  for  bitter- 
ness or  anger,  in  the  contemplation  of  im- 
mediate and  inevitable  death." 

I  may  observe  that  Thoreau  adds  a  little 
to  the  tale  of  the  occasion  of  these  lines 
in  the  scrap-book  where   he  copies  them. 

He  writes,  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  night 
before  his  death."  (In  some  copies  thus 
entitled  :  "  Verses  said  to  have  been  found 
in  his  Bible  in  the  Gatehouse  at  West- 
minster ; "  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  has 
transcribed  the  lines,  calls  them  his  "Epitaph 
made  by  himself,  and  given  to  me  of  him, 
the  night  before  his  suffering.") 

The  Silent  Lover  is  thought  to  have  been 
sent  to  Elizabeth  ;  the  Walsingham  verses, 
which   Thoreau    thought   characteristic  of 
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Ralegh,  do  not  seem  so  to  me,  and  Hannah 
says,  "  I  think  it  very  improbable  that  Ralegh 
wrote  this  ballad."      It  sounds  more   like 
Campion. 

As  in  that  chapter  of  The  Service  which 
he  has  called  The  Soldier,  so  in  this  essay 
Thoreau  shows  a  decided  taste  for  war  as 
against  an  inglorious  state  of  peace,  and  sees 
little  harm  in  the  constant  ardor  of  his  hero 
for  a  fight  against  Irish  kernes,  Spanish  war- 
ships, and  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain, 
against  which  he  had  contended  from  his 
warlike  youth,  when  he  absented  himself 
from  the  university  to  learn  the  art  of  war. 
Although  less  inclined,  as  he  grew  older,  to 
use  the  language  of  campaigns  and  battle 
fields,  Thoreau  never  quite  gave  up  this 
belligerent  attitude.  He  was  pugnacious, 
and  rather  annoyed  by  those  ostentatious 
preachers  of  international  peace  who  mixed 
themselves  in  with  the  anti-slavery  and 
temperance  reformers  of  his  period.  One 
such,  Henry  C.  Wright,  an  aggressive  non- 
resistant,  was  specially  satirized  by  him  in 
his  'Journal  for  June  17,  1853,  —  tne  anni- 
versary of  Bunker  Hill  battle,  and  perhaps 
chosen  on  that  account  to  make  a  demon- 
stration against  war  in  Concord,  whose 
chief  reputation  had  once  been  that  it 
opened  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  parenthetically,  in  passing, 
that  Thoreau's  grandmother,  Mary  Jones 
of  Weston,  daughter  of  the  Tory  Colonel 
Jones  of  the  Provincial  militia,  on  the  day 
of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775  came  over  from 
Weston  to  Concord  to  carry  a  basket  of 
cherries  and  other  good  things  to  a  Tory 
brother  immured  in  Concord  Jail  for  bring- 
ing in  supplies  from  Halifax  to  the  British 
troops  besieged  in  Boston.  She  was  but  a 
girl,  but  she  soon  married  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar, 
who  also  was  inclined  to  be  a  Tory,  and  did 
not  join  the  patriots  until  he  went  to  reside 
in  Keene,  N.  H.,  as  a  lawyer,  giving  up  his 
clerical  profession,  since  there  were  few 
parishes  that  would  tolerate  a  minister  who 
was  not  a  sincere  patriot.  Of  the  Jones 
family  some  were  Tories  and  some  patriots, 
the  rest,  among  them  Mrs.  Dunbar,  were 
neutral.  On  the  contrary,  Thoreau's  grand- 
father on  the  other  side  was  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary service  as  a  privateer. 

For  whatever  reason,  this  particular  peace 
advocate  was  not  attractive  to  Thoreau,  who 
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did  not  seem  to  perceive. 

The  tone  of  The  Service  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  those  numerous  discourses  on  peace 
and  non-resistance  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  listen  from  1840  to  1848,  and  which  he 
resented  then,  as  he  also  did  in  1859  when 
writing  with  some  heat  on  the  capture  and 
martyrdom  of  John  Brown,  which  he  com- 
pared to  that  of  Ralegh.  "  I  speak  for  the 
slave,"  he  said,  "  when  I  say  that  I  prefer 
the  philanthropy  of  Captain  Brown  to  that 
philanthropy  which  neither  shoots  me  nor 

liberates  me.  For  once  the  Sharp  rifles 
and  the  revolvers  were  employed  in  a  right- 
eous cause.  I  do  not  wish  to  kill  nor  to 
be  killed,  but  I  can  foresee  circumstances  in 
which  both  these  things  would  be  by  me 
unavoidable."  He  listened  with  much  in- 
terest to  Brown's  account  of  his  fights  in 
Kansas,  when  I  had  introduced  him  to  Brown 
in  his  father's  house  at  Concord,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1857,  and  noted  down  many  of  their 
particulars ;  and  when  the  Civil  War  came 
on,  he  was  as  earnest  as  any  one  that  it  should 
be  fought  to  its  just  conclusion,  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery.  In  this  he  was  unlike  his 
English  friend  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  who 
wrote  to  him  from  Shrewsbury,  April  23, 
1 86 1  :  "These  rumors  of  wars  make  me 
wish  that  we  had  got  done  with  this  brutal 
stupidity  of  war  altogether  ;  and  I  believe, 
Thoreau,  that  the  human  race  will  at  last 
get  rid  of  it,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  a 
creditable  way ;  but  such  powers  will  be 
brought  to  bear  that  it  will  become  mon- 
strous even  to  the  French.  Dundonald  de- 
clared to  the  last  that  he  possessed  secrets 
which,  from  their  tremendous  character, 
would  make  war  impossible.  So  peace  may 
be  begotten  from  the  machinations  of  evil." 
Lord  Dundonald,  who  had  fought  by  sea 
for  the  South  Americans  and  the  Greeks, 
was  a  good  sample  of  a  modern  Ralegh  ; 
but  he  would  not  have  aroused  in  Thoreau 
the  interest  which  he  had  felt  in  Ralegh. 
It  was  the  literary  as  well  as  the  knightly 
quality  in  the  Elizabethan  that  attracted  the 
Concord  man  of  letters ;  and  the  burden 
of  this  long-lost  essay  will  be  found  to  be 
chiefly  literary.  Ralegh,  like  his  friends, 
Sidney  and  Spenser,  is  one  of  the  romantic 
figures  in  English  literature  more  admired 
than  read  in  these  later  days ;  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  him  who  would  know  all  the 
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resources  of  poesy  in  our  native  tongue.  I 
was  therefore  surprised  and  rather  grieved 
to  hear  Dr.  Holmes  say,  as  we  were  re- 
turning together  to  Boston  from  the  break- 
fast given  to  Mrs.  Stowe  at  Newton,  many 
years  since,  that  he  had  never  read  the  verses 
ascribed  to  Ralegh.  Nobody  now  reads  the 
History  of  the  World,  —  probably  Thoreau 
was  its  latest  American  reader,  except  those 
whom  some  historical  task  required  them  to 
go  through  with  it.  He  was  also  the  last 
reader  of  Davenant's  Gondibert,  upon  which 
many  an  adventurous  youth  has  been  stranded. 
But  Thoreau,  like  Emerson  and  Charles 
Lamb,  whose  researches  in  Elizabethan  fields 
aided  him,  and  are  acknowledged  in  his  com- 
monplace book,  from  1839  until  1845  made 
p  faithful  study  of  that  copious  and  racy 
literature  that  filled  the  century  from  Surrey 
and  Wyatt  to  Crashaw  and  Vaughan,  and 
in  this  scrap-book  before  me  more  than 
forty  authors  of  that  period  are  quoted, 
some  of  them  at  much  length.  The  edit- 
ors of  Thoreau's  dozen  volumes  should  have 
had  this  scrap-book  before  them  when  seek- 
ing the  source  of  the  quotations  in  which  he 
so  abounds. 

Let  us  not  seek  to  overvalue  this  treasure- 
trove  of  an  author  to  whom  each  successive 
year  brings  a  new  army  of  readers,  and 
of  whom  every  reader  becomes  a  warm  ad- 
mirer. It  is  not  a  finished  piece  of  English 
like  many  of  his  essays  ;  he  had  not  in  1 844 
reached  that  perfection  in  his  style,  nor 
that  ripeness  of  thought  which  Walden 
and  the  later  writings  display.  It  belongs, 
rather,  with  that  collection  of  literary  essays 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  F.  B.  SANBORN 


For  the  Class  of  1855 


In  looking  back  over  a  long  life  for  purposes  of  auto- 
biography, I  feel  like  poor  Richard  II.    (Not  Franklin's 
Poor  Richard,  which  the  French  translated  Le  Bonhomme 
Richard,  but  Shakespeare's  captive.) 

Must  I  ravel  out 
My  weaved-up  follies? 

For  in  every  life,  at  the  age  of  73,  much  that  seemed  wis- 
dom at  the  time  is  set  down  by  the  older  if  not  wiser  man 
as  folly  or  mistake.    Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  accuse 
myself  of  any  follies  that  have  seriously  injured  others, 
and  I  will  gently  hush  up  those  which  did  harm  to  myself. 
The  dates  and  events  of  my  life  up  to  1875,  I  may  suppose 
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to  be  known  to  such  of  the  Class  as  care  to  know  them .    I 
was  then,  as  I  had  been  for  a  dozen  years,  in  the  service 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  just  then  Chairman  of 
the  Old  Board  of  State  Charities,  which  I  joined  with  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues,  Dr    S.  G.  Howe,  Edward  Earle, 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  C.  F.  Donnelly,  etc.— now,  I  think,  all 
dead  except  Mr.  Charles  F.  Donnelly,  in  recommending  to 
be  abolished,  and  a  new  Board  created,  with  fuller  powers 
and  wider  duties .    The  next  year,  1876,  I  conducted  as 
Chairman  a  long  inquiry  before  a  legislative  committee 
into  the  mismanagement  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewks- 
bury,  which  exposed  serious  evils  and  partly  caused  their 
correction.    Unwilling  to  serve  with  a  board  of  Inspectors 
of  that  Almshouse  which  had  shown  itself  part  of  the  thing 
to  be  reformed,  I  declined  in  September,  1876,  a  reap- 
pointment on  the  State  Board,  and  remained  out  of  State 
employment  until,  in  the  much-needed  reorganization  of 
the  State  Charities  under  my  good  friend,  Governor  Thom- 
as Talbot  in  1879  (in  which  I  assisted)  I  was  appointed  In- 
spector of  Charities  under  the  new  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy 

and  Charity  in  June,  1879,  and  served  in  that  office,  — 
practically  as  Deputy  Lunacy  Commissioner,  — for  more 
than  nine  years,  or  until  November  1,  1888. 

Less  than  four  years  after  this  appointment,  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Butler  as  Governor  brought  upon  the  new  Board 
much  added  labor,  and,  for  what  seemed  to  the  Board  a  good 
reason,  --really  to  keep  the  action  of  the  Board  and  its  rec- 
ords from  being  carried  secretly  to  the  hostile  and  angry 
Governor, — I  was  made  temporary  Secretary  of  its  ses- 
sions.   Before  getting  into  a  passion  with  me  because  I  de- 
clined his  unauthorized  nomination  of  me  as  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Almshouse,  (to  which  he  had  not  the  right  of 
appointment)  Gov.  Butler  had  publicly  declared  that  I  was 
'the  only  person  who  had  done  his  duty  at  Tewksbury,  "-- 
intending  that  falsehood  as  a  compliment.    It  was  true  that 
I  had  done  my  duty  there,  — a  very  disagreeable  one,  --but 
so  had  others,  to  whom  I  directed  His  Excellency's  atten- 
tion.   He  had  previously  turned  the  management  of  the 
great  Almshouse  over  to  the  Board  of  which  I  was  an  offi- 
cer; so  that,  in  fact,  I  performed  some  of  the  duties  of 
Superintendent,  without  holding  the  office,  which  soon 
passed  to  a  most  competent  medical  man,  Dr.  Irving 
Fisher,  now  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York 
City.    At  my  suggestion,  years  afterwards,  he  withheld 
his  resignation  in  a  critical  period,  and  continued  to  stay 
there  until  he  had  thoroughly  reorganized  the  establish- 
ment, with  my  cooperation  and  that  of  other  officials. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  years  1879-1888,  I  had 
joined  the  Alcott,  Emerson,  the  late  Mrs.  Cheney,  Dr. 
Harris,  now  Education  Commissioner  at  Washington,  and 
other  learned  men,  in  organizing  at  Concord  a  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  and  was  its  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  for  ten  years .    I  was  also  for  more  than 
that  length  of  time,  — in  fact  for  twenty  years,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  of  which  I 
was  one  of  the  active  founders  in  1865,  and  am  now  its 
Honorary  President.    In  1885  I  began  courses  of  Social 
Science  lectures  at  Cornell  University,  under  its  first 
President,  Dr.  White,  and  held  that  post  four  years,  until 
the  end  of  the  College  year  1888.    This  brought  me  in  as 
a  witness,  in  one  of  the  most  peculiar  murder  trials  of  the 
last  century  (that  of  Richard  Barber,  an  excellent  young 


Englishman,  who  had  unfortunately  inherited  epilepsy  of 
the  homicidal  kind,  which  I  detected,  communicated  to 
his  attorney,  and,  after  a  long  series  of  proceedings,  was 
the  means  of  saving  him  from  the  gallows,  and  placing 
him  under  kindly  restraint  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  in  1889.    I 
afterwards  visited  him  there,  and  found  him  sane  and  hap- 
py, in  good  employment,  where  I  suppose  he  still  is. 

I  had  called  together  in  1874,  while  temporarily  Sec- 
retary of  the  old  Board  of  Charities,  the  first  National 
Conference  of  Charities  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
its  President  in  1880  and  1881 .    It  has  grown  to  be  a  power- 
ful and  permanent  organization,  and  I  have  been  one  of  its 
officers  for  the  past  31  years.    My  literary  labors  have 
been  considerable  since  1875.    I  began  as  an  author  in  a 
small  way  in  1858,  but  published  no  book  of  consequence, 
except  official  Reports  (some  25  or  30),  until  1882,  when, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  I 
wrote  a  Life  of  Henry  Thoreau  (H.U.  1837).    The  annexed 
list  of  my  books  will  show  what  has  been  published  since, 
and  I  have  one  or  two  books  in  preparation. 
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Henry  David  Thoreau.  In  the  Series  of  "American  Men  of 
Letters."  pp.  viii,  317.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    1882. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  of  Kansas  and  Virginia, 
pp.  viii,  645.    Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1885. 

New  Connecticut.  An  Autobiographical  Poem  by  A.  Bronson 
Alcott.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  pp.  xxvi,  247.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1887. 

Life  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.    In  the  Series  of  "American  Re- 
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formers."  pp.  viii,  370.    New  York:    Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
1891. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott,  his  Life  and  Philosophy.  By  F.  B.  San- 
born and  W.  T.  Harris,  pp.  vii,  679  (up  to  p.  543  by 
F.B.Sanborn).    Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1893. 

Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.    Edited,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.    (A  New 
Biography.)   pp.  xii,  483.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    1894. 

Memoirs  of  Pliny  Earle,  M.D.    With  Selections  from  his 
Diaries,   Letters,  and  Professional  Writings,    pp.  xvi, 
409.    Boston:   Damrell  &  Upham.    1898. 

Emerson.    Cambridge:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    1900. 

The  Personality  of  Thoreau.    Boston:    C.  E.  Goodspeed. 
1901. 

The  Personality  of  Emerson.    Boston:    C.  E.  Goodspeed. 
1903. 

President  Langdon.    A  Biographical  Tribute .    Boston:    C.  E. 
Goodspeed.    1904. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works  Mr.  Sanborn  has  edited: 

Prayers  by  Theodore  Parker.    A  New  Edition,  with  a  Pref- 
ace by  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and  a  Memoir  by  F.  B.  San- 
born,   pp.  xxi,  200.    Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
1882. 

Sonnets  and  Canzonets.    By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.    With  an 
Introduction  by  F .  B.  Sanborn,    pp.  iv,  151.    Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1882. 

The  Genius  and  Character  of  Emerson.    Lectures  at  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,    pp.  xxii,  447.    Boston: 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1885. 

The  Life  and  Genius  of  Goethe.    Lectures  at  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy .    pp.  xxv,  454.    Boston:    Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    1886.    (Out  of  print . ) 

Poems  of  Nature.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Salt  and 
F.  B.  Sanborn,    pp.  xix,  122.    London:   John  Lane. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1895. 

Poems  of  Sixty-five  Years.    By  Ellery  Channing.    Boston: 
C.  E.  Goodspeed.    1902. 

The  Service.    By  H.  D.  Thoreau.    Boston:    C.  E.  Good- 
speed.    1902. 

Thoreau,  the  Poet-Naturalist.    By.  W.  E.  Channing.    Bos- 
ton7  C.  E.  Goodspeed.    1903. 

History  of  New  Hampshire.    By  F.  B.  Sanborn.    Boston: 
Houghton  &  Mifflin.    1904. 

The  oldest  of  my  three  sons  died,  under  painful  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  early  spring  of  1889.    He  was  a  poet  of 
promise,  and  I  hope  to  publish  some  of  his  verses  with  a 
few  of  mine  in  a  volume  before  I  depart.   In  the  year  follow- 
ing his  death,  I  went  to  Europe  for  the  first  time,  and  then 
spent  a  week  or  two  with  our  classmate  Morton  at  Morges. 
Again,  in  1892-93,  I  was  with  him  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  might  have  much  to  say  of  him .    On  both  my  tours  I 
visited  Greece,  and  in  1893  was  more  than  four  months  in 
that  beautiful  and  pathetic  land  of  the  poets  and  philoso- 
phers.   I  made  a  special  study  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
in  which  my  friend  Dr.  Howe  was  so  active,  and  formed 
pleasant  relations  with  many  of  the  Greeks .    At  present 
I  am  aiding  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Richards  of  Gardiner, 
Maine,  to  bring  her  father's  Greek  Journals  and  letters 
before  the  public .    I  visited  many  insane  asylums  in  Eu- 
rope, as  a  preparation  for  writing  the  Life  of  my  good 
friend  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  in  which  our  classmate  Chase  co- 
operated.   My  interest  in  the  subject  of  Insanity  has  sur- 
vived my  dismissal  from  the  State  service  in  1888,  for 
protecting  the  most  helpless  of  them  from  hardships  which 
ignorance  and  envy  occasioned;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
measures  for  which  I  was  then  censured,  become  the  es- 
tablished policy  of  Massachusetts  and  of  several  European 
countries .    My  relations  with  the  experts  in  insanity,  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  have  remained  cordial;  and  I  was 
honored,  along  with  our  classmate  Paine,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  honorary  vice-president  of  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Edinburgh  in  June,  1905.    I  have  also  continued 
a  member  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  of  which,  I 
believe,  my  friend  Brockway  and  myself  are  now  the  only 
survivors  of  the  original  charter  members.    In  that  ca- 
pacity I  aided  its  reorganization  in  1882. 

For  five  or  six  years  I  have  been  withdrawing  from 
those  organizations  with  which  I  was  once  connected,  or 
they  have  ceased  to  exist;  but  in  the  meantime  others  have 
invited  me  to  membership- -the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Hellenic  Society  of  England,  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society,  the  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Kansas  Historical  Societies.    The  Bird  Club,  in  which  I 
succeeded  F.  W.  Bird  as  President,  closed  its  sessions 
four  years  ago,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President;  of 
the  National  Prison  Association  I  am  now  but  a  nominal 
member,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Boston  Round  Table, 
founded  more  than  a  quarter-century  ago  as  a  Social  Sci- 
ence Club,  and  still  in  active  existence,  though  most  of 


its  original  members  are  deceased,  or  removed  from  the 
State.    I  am  still,  however,  one  of  the  twelve  Managers 
of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Northampton,  which 
I  helped  to  set  on  its  feet,  after  it  had  been  endowed  by 
its  Founder,  the  late  John  Clarke,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  world;  and  I  am  a  member 
of  the  two  Corporations  for  the  care  of  the  Feeble-minded 
and  for  the  education  of  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts,  --ex- 
cellent institutions,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Howe  was  the 
effective  Founder,  and  one  of  which  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Dr.  Howe's  son-in-law,  Michael 
Anagnos,  who  has  been  its  head  for  almost  30  years.    At 
my  recommendation  as  Inspector  of  Charities,  in  1880  or 
a  little  later,  Anne  Sullivan,  who  has  gained  celebrity  as 
the  instructor  of  Helen  Keller,  was  transferred  from  the 
Tewksbury  State  Almshouse  to  the  Perkins  School  at  South 
Boston,  where  she  graduated  after  being  taught  there  for 
six  years  by  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  corps  of  instructors. 
She  was  selected  by  him  as  the  special  teacher  of  Helen, 
and  given  that  particular  training  by  him  which  has  fitted 
her  for  that  task,  now  so  well  accomplished.    I  have  been 
for  two  or  three  years  one  of  the  Greek  Committee  of 

Brown  University,  and  was  recently  chosen  President  of  the 
Emerson  Society  of  Boston,  which  was  established  three 
years  ago,  for  the  consideration  and  interpretation  of  Em- 
erson's writings.    These  are  new  duties  which  I  could  not 
well  avoid.    Beginning  in  September,  1901,   I  was  the  host 
and  housemate  of  my  intimate  friend  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, Ellery  Channing,  the  poet,  and  the  near  friend  and 
comrade  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau  and  Alcott,  and 
the  brother-in-law  of  Margaret  Fuller.   He  died  in  my  house 
in  Concord,  December  23,  1901,  leaving  me  his  considera- 
ble library  and  all  his  remaining  manuscripts .    As  the  ex- 
ecutor of  Theodore  Parker,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  his  wid- 
ow, I  own  most  of  the  manuscript  treasures  of  Parker,  and 
have  begun  to  distribute  them  among  libraries  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.    I  also  own  some  of  the  Thoreau  MSS. 
which  are  getting  distributed  by  sale  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  few  of  the  MSS.  of  Emerson  and  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  John  Brown.    These  I  am  anxious  to  place  in  the 
best  condition  for  either  publication  or  safekeeping  in  the 
next  few  years . 

In  connection  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Garrison,  and  by  the  pe- 
cuniary aid  of  the  late  J.  M.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  their  families,  the  daughter  of  Gerrit  Smith,  and  other 
generous  persons,  I  have  cared  for  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  John  Brown,  and  for  his  widow,  so  long  as  she 
lived.    The  late  M.  P.  Kennard,  a  trustee  of  the  donations 
of  the  Greek  abolitionist,  Photius  Fisk,  contributed  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  this  good  work;  and  I  was  able,  by  a  fortu- 
nate call  at  the  Pension  Bureau  in  Washington,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  to  obtain  for  the  widow  of  John  Brown  Jr.  (a  cap- 
tain in  the  Union  army)  a  considerable  increase  of  her  small 
pension,  by  which  her  later  years  are  made  comfortable. 
I  should  not  mention  these  things,  were  it  not  that  they  have 
made  a  good  part  of  my  occupations,  since  I  withdrew  from 
more  active  pursuits. 

I  have  two  surviving  sons,  one  of  them  married  and  in 
business  at  Chicago,  with  two  daughters;  the  other  unmar- 
ried and  in  business  in  New  York.    Of  my  own  family  and 
name,  besides  three  nieces,  only  one  sister  and  an  aged 
cousin  survive;  on  my  mother's  side,  numerous  cousins  in 
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different  regions  of  the  country.    My  son  Victor  is  rather 
an  active  author,  but  in  the  historic-genealogical  line,  -- 
publishing  occasionally  in  America  and  England,  and  the 
compiler  of  a  valuable  "Sanborn  Genealogy."   But  enough 
of  these  cold  facts.    Horace  wisely  says,  -- 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater  et  rubente  a 


Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces, 

Terruit  Urbem . 
Terruit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret 
Saeculum  Pyrrhae. 
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(^    THOREAU,  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  AND  THE 
CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Yesterday  was  devoted  at  Greenacre  to  recalling 
memories  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  during 
its  10  years  (1879-88),  and  F.  B.  Sanborn  was  the  first 
speaker.    He  said:    "We  began  in  July,  1879,  in  the  Al- 
cott  library,  which  could  by  no  means  contain  us  all,  and 
before  the  next  season  we  had  built  on  Mr.  Alcott's  plans, 
Hillside  chapel,  which  itself  proved  too  small,  when  Em- 
erson or  Mrs.  Howe  spoke,  so  that  we  then  adjourned  to 
the  hall  in  the  town  square.    We  had  expected  no  such  ac- 
cess of  hearers;  our  purpose  having  rather  been  to  draw 
together  those  capable  of  presenting,  and  those  (not  sup- 
posed to  be  numerous)  who  wished  to  learn  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  speculative  philosophy.    The  reason  for 
the  attendance  of  hundreds  more  seems  to  have  been  vari- 
ous.   Some  came  because  their  favorite  teachers  were  to 
speak;  some  because  of  the  fame  of  Emerson  and  the  Al- 
cotts;  some  from  the  general  fame  of  Concord,  historical 
and  literary;  and  many,  doubtless,  from  mere  curiosity. 
The  era  had  not  arrived  when  Harvard  university,  hither- 
to very  skeptical  about  the  higher  philosophy,  was  to  build 
a  vast  hall  to  shelter  the  hundreds  who  will  gather  there 
to  hear  the  followers  of  several  schools  of  philosophic 
thought  expound  each  his  dogma  or  his  intuition;  and  to 
give  the  building  the  name  of  Emerson,  so  long  held  in 
aversion  or  derision  in  those  same  collegiate  shades. 
Possibly  our  modest  venture  was  the  beginning  of  that 
revival  of  philosophy  at  Harvard,  which  is  now  quite  as 
marked  as  any  other  feature  in  the  expansion  and  endow- 
ment of  that  ancient  university.   Three  or  four  of  the  Har- 
vard professors  were  numbered  among  the  Concord  lec- 
turers, and  were  very  welcome,  either  for  their  profound 
thought,  their  brilliant  style,  or  the  geniality  of  their  cul- 
ture." 

Having  on  other  occasions  spoken  at  Greenacre  of  Al- 
cott  and  Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Cheney  and  Mrs.  Howe  hav- 
ing themselves  been  heard  there,  Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  more 
particularly  of  Thoreau,  many  of  whose  papers,  till  then 
unpublished,  were  read  at  the  Concord  school  sessions, 
by  his  editor,  Mr.  Blake,  and  others;  and  then  proceeded 
to  speak  of  "the  chief  light  of  our  nine  years'  sessions," 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  now  of  Washington,  where  he  has 
long  held  an  important  office,  but  then  of  Concord,  and 
after  1879  the  occupant  and  owner  of  the  Orchard  house, 
on  the  grounds  of  which  our  chapel  was  built.   Of  Thoreau, 
among  many  interesting  things  pertaining  to  his  character 
and  the  eight  or  10  volumes  of  his  writings  which  remain 
to  be  published,  Mr.  Sanborn  said:    "The  'Simple  Life,' 


now  so  much  debated,  and  often  by  artificial  persons  who 
could  not  live  it  if  they  tried,  will  find  its  whole  doctrine 
and  discipline  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  Thoreau.    His 
great  dogma  was  the  importance  of  a  few  things,  the  use- 
lessness  and  embarrassment  of  many  things;  the  business 
of  man,  according  to  him,  being  with  thoughts,  ideas, 
sentiments,  rather  than  with  things.    No  doubt  he  pushed 
this  theory  too  far;  for  thought  and  sentiment  require 
things  to  correspond  to  each  phase  of  the  expanding  ex- 
perience of  men  and  women.    This  was  in  truth,  Tho- 
reau *s  opinion,  too;  and  as  his  life  advanced,  he  moved 
away  from  those  paradoxes  which  had  amused  him  and 
provoked  others  in  his  earlier  writings .    Thus  in  the 

notes  made  in  his  last  journey  (to  Minnesota  and  Macki- 
naw) which  he  had  never  strength  or  time  to  write  out, 
he  confined  himself  to  observations  of  a  great  variety, 
inspired  by  his  really  inexhaustible  curiosity,  and  with- 
out drawing  those  remote  inferences  which  had  appeared 
in  'Walden*  and  'The  Week.'" 

Concerning  the  United  States  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:   "In  every  way  contrasted  with  Thoreau  was  our 
German- American  philosopher,  Dr.  Harris.    Struggling 
for  years,  with  a  style  remote  from  literary,  to  master 
and  express  the  profound  metaphysics  of  Germany,  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  German  and  American  thinkers  in 
St.  Louis,  he  did  succeed,  before  leaving  that  city  in 
1880,  in  reducing  to  a  compact  and  attractive  system 
the  best  thought  of  Germany,  mingled  with  what  was 
permanent  in  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelean  philoso- 
phy, which  he  found  a  way  to  reconcile  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  modern  trend  of  thought  in  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis .    He  even  ventured  into  the  tempestuous  and 
cloud- compelling  regions  of  doctrinal  theology,  and  pro- 
duced therefrom  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  --that  master- 
piece of  Greek  metaphysics  imposing  itself  on  the  sim- 
ple ecstasy  of  oriental  mysticism,  --which  found  a  place 
for  the  researches  of  Darwin,  as  well  as  the  contempla- 
tions of  Thomas  Aquinas.    Harris's  task  in  philosophy 
was  that  of  a  reconciler;  and  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Con- 
cord school  was  to  find  a  common  ground  for  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  transcendentalists,  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Al- 
cott  and  Dr.  Jones,  and  the  finally  entangled  and  be- 
wildered followers  of  Herbert  Spencer,  caught  in  the 
mazes  of  their  own  agnosticism .    Of  the  last  there  were 
not  a  few  in  America,  following  the  lead  of  the  late  John 
Fiske,  whose  early  studies  in  philosophy  had  corre- 
sponded in  time  with  the  popularity  of  the  Darwinian  hy- 
pothesis, and  the  anti -theological  writings  of  Huxley. 
The  physiologists,  like  the  fabulous  Serpent  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Adam,  beguiled  young  Fiske,  and  he  did  eat,  -- 
but  by  the  later  years  of  the  Concord  school,  he  had  be- 
come a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  fruit  of  that  particular 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  was  ready  to  engraft  his  sample 
of  it  with  the  scions  of  a  better  variety,  which  Herbert 
Spencer  also  was  seeking.    Dr.  Harris  and  his  friends 
tendered  Mr.  Fiske  specimens,  and  they  were  practi- 
cally accepted  in  two  lectures  which  that  acute  and  popu- 
larizing thinker  gave  at  Concord  in  the  later  years  of 
the  school.    For  Neo-Platonism  and  the  traditionally- 
accursed  gnostics,  --name  of  ill-omen  in  the  annals  of 
religion,  --Dr.  Harris  had  less  than  his  usual  charity. 
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He  recognized  the  subtilty  of  Plotirtus,  and  allowed  that 
he  had  added  something  to  the  idealism  of  Plato,  --but  he 
had  little  patience  with  the  Persian  conception  of  Duality, 
or  the  formless  First  Principle  of  the  Vedantists  and 
their  law  of  Reincarnation.    I  suspect  that  we  are  to 
know  more  of  the  original  and  less  fantastic  gnostics, 
who  represented  the  early  Christian  side  of  Persian 
thought,  than  the  books  have  hitherto  made  known  to  us." 


[Ill]   DR.  HENRY  GREENLAND  AND 
DR.  WALTER  BAREFOOT 

Mr.  Franklin  B.  Sanborn  said  he  bad  a  brief  communica- 
tion to  make  concerning  two  practising  physicians  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  in  the  early  colonial  period,  who 
had  been  rather  overlooked  by  the  writers  on  medical  practice 
in  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, — Dr.  Henry 
Greenland  and  Dr.  Walter  Barefoot.  But  before  stating  their 
case,  he  would  remark,  in  regard  to  the  French  "  American 
Farmer  "  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur,  briefly  mentioned  in  a  former 
meeting,  that  he  had  been  indirectly  put  in  communication 
with  one  of  his  descendants,  the  only  representative  of  the 
family  now  in  France,  and  the  son  of  St.  John's  biographer, 
Robert  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur.  From  this  source  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  for  the  Society  a  copy  of  the  "American 
Farmer's"  biography,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  inedited  manu- 
scripts in  possession  of  the  family  in  Paris.  Mr.  Sanborn  then 
said :  — 

Henry  Greenland,"  chirurgeon,"  first  appeared  in  Massachu- 
setts early  in  1662,  establishing  himself  in  practice  at  Newbury, 
and  very  near  the  Merrimac  River,  in  what  is  now  Newbury- 
port.  Upon  inquiry  by  the  town  officers,  he  stated  that  he 
had  come  there  in  order  to  be  near  his  intimate  friend, 
Dr.  Walter  Barefoot,  then  in  medical  practice  at  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Pascataqua ;  that  his  wife 
Mary  would  come  over  from  England  later  (as  she  did),  and  that 
he  would  temporarily  make  Newbury  his  New  England  home. 
He  did  so  until  1666,  or  thereabout,  when  he  removed  to 
Ivittery  in  Maine,  then  seeking,  by  the  aid  of  Charles  Second's 
commissioners,  Carr,  Cartwright,  Maverick,  and  Nichols,  to 
become  a  Province  independent  of  Massachusetts,  which 
claimed  jurisdiction.  In  the  previous  year  he  was  the  subject 
of  a  singular  agreement  made  by  three  of  these  commissioners, 
July  17-24,  1665,  at  Portsmouth,  quoted  in  my  History  of 
New  Hampshire,  p.  72,  and  running  thus :  — 

""We  do  hereby  testify  that  we  do  freely  forgive  Mr.  Richard  Cutt 

of  Portsmouth,  concerning  any  injury  which  he  might  be  supposed  to 

have  done   us   by   some  words  which  he  was  accused  to  have  spoken 

against  the  King's  Commissioners  (about  having  a  dagger  put  into  their 

bellies  or  guts)  or  words  to  the  like  purpose.     And   if  the  said  Cutt 

i      never  molest  Thomas  Wiggin  of  Dover,  or  Dr.  Greenland  of  Newbury, 

i      for  civing  in  evidence  asainst  him,  or  for  reporting  him  to  be  the 

author  of  such  words,  we  promise  never  to  produce  those  writings  and 

i      evidences  which  they  have  sworn  before  us,  to  his  hurt  or  damage." 

This  Thomas  Wiggin  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Walter 
Barefoot,  having  married  Sarah,  his  sister,  from  whom  were 
descended  the  Masons  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  sold  the 
claim  of  their  family  to  the  whole  unoccupied  lands  of  that 
Province;  and  also,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  those  Havens 
of  Portsmouth,  who  in  several  ways  distinguished  themselves. 
Dr.  Greenland  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Barefoot,  and  was 
associated  with  him  in  purchases  and  sales  of  land  at  Kittery, 


as  welt  as  in  political  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  Puritans  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire;  and  five  years  later  (1670) 
Greenland  was  charged  with  a  very  wicked  attempt  to  bring 
his  enemy,  the  wealthy  Richard  Cutt,  to  condign  punishment 
in  England  for  treason.  In  1665  one  of  the  three  Commis- 
sioners wrote  to  England  that  the  two  Portsmouth  brothers, 
John  and  Richard  Cutt,  "  are  thought  to  be  worth  no  less  than 
50,000  pounds  sterling;  there  is  not  one  man  in  ten  there  but 
what  are  constantly  in  their  debts."  Bearing  this  opinion  of 
their  riches  in  mind,  this  evidence  of  Robert  Gardner,  taken 
before  John  Hunking  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  where  an  armed 
English  vessel,  the  "Mermaiden,"  was  then  lying  at  hull, 
becomes  important :  — 

"  That  Mr.  Henry  Greenland  said  unto  him,  the  said  Gardner,  that 
he  would  put  our  ship's  company  upon  a  brave  purchase;  which  should 
be  by  seizing  on  the  person  of  Mr.  Richard  Cutt,  and  to  carry  him  for 
England;  and  that  it  would  he  effected  with  a  great  deal  of  ease,  by 
carrying  the  ship  to  Pascataway  ;  and  that  a  small  number  of  our  men 
might  go  and  take  himself,  and  cause  him  and  his  servants  to  carry 
down  on  their  backs  such  money  and  goods  as-  was  there  to  be  found. 
And  he  was  sure  the  purchase  would  be  worth  tea  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  he  would  maintain  the  doing  thereof  in  point  of  law  ;  for  that  the 
said  Cutt  had  spoken  treason  against  the  kiug."  (Court  Records, 
May  27,  1670.) 

Upon  receiving  information  of  this  plot,  Captain  George 
Fountaine,  of  the  "  Mermaiden,"  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Cutt, 
(May  28,  1670):  — 

Although  unacquainted,  I  do  kindly  salute  you.  My  present  occa- 
sion of  writing  concerns  so  much  your  safety  and  my  honor  that  I  can- 
not delav  anv  time  to  advise  vou  thereof.  For  about  five  days  past 
there  came  on  board  of  me  one  of  your  neighbors,  by  name  Henry 
Greenland,  who  pretended  6ome  former  acquaintance  with  some  of  my 
men,  specially  with  one  Gardner,  whom  he  hath  employed  to  speak  to 
me  concerning  an  unworthy  design,  as  per  the  enclosed  deposition  you 
may  know.  But  I  would  first  tell  you  and  the  Country  I  would  scoru 
to  embrace  or  give  ear  to  any  such  heiuous  intents ;  but  in  all  respects 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  am  ready  to  serve  you  and  the  rest  of  them. 
Had  I  been  but  sure  that  the  law  of  the  Country  would  excuse  me,  I 
would,  in  half  an  hour,  hang  the  unworthy  man  that  would  fain,  by 
promise  of  getting  great  purchase,  corrupt  me  to  my  countrymen's 
harm,  —  which  I  will  never  do.  What  1  have  at  present  sent  is  desir- 
ing you  to  use  your  own  will  in  following  the  law  on  this  man  :  and 
maybe  for  your  further  safety.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  by  the  1st. 
My  love  to  Major  Shapleigh,  Mr.  Fryar  and  yourself. 
Your  faithful  friend  to  command, 

George  Fountaine. 

No  criminal  proceedings  seem  to  have  been  instituted 
against  Dr.  Greenland  at  the  time,  but  two  years  later  (June, 
1672),  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  issued  this 
order :  — 

"  Henry  Greenland  appearing  before  this  Court,  and  being  legally 
convicted  of  many  high  misdemeanors,  i.  e.  endeavoring  to  disturb  his 
Majesty's  government  here  settled,  reviling  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
magistrates  in  base  and  unworthy  terms,  and  making  quarrels  and  con- 
tentions among  the  people  in  a  very  perfidious  manner,  with  profane 
cursing  and  swearing;  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  Twenty  Pounds  in 
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money,  and  to  depart  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  within  two  months 
next  coming,  and  not  to  return  again  without  the  license  of  the  General 
Court  or  Council :  On  penalty  of  being  severely  whipt  30  stripes,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  100  Pounds:  and  Dot  to  be  admitted  hereafter  to  be  a 
surety  or  attorney  in  any  legal  process ;  and  stand  committed  until  the 
fine  of  Twenty  Founds  be  satisfied." 


tain,"  and  in  the  bond,  "of  New  England,  merchant," — the 
giver  of  the  bond  being  a  Barbados  merchant,  Thomas  Laug- 
ley.  August  6, 1G61,  Barefoot  sold  a  house  with  thirty  acres 
of  land  by  the  seaside  in  Kittery  to  S.  Harbert,  tailor,  and  soon 
after  became  a  landholder  and  physician  in  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
shire. After  Greenland's  arrival  at  Kittery,  in  1666,  Barefoot 
The  execution  of  this  sentence  was  deferred  until  the  next  bought  of  him  one  thousand  acres  on  Spruce  Creek,  and  about 
year,  when  Greenland  with  his  wife  Mary  and  his  children  the  6ame  time  two  hundred  acres  near  Champernown's  Island, 
departed  for  New  Pascataway  in  New  Jersey, —  a  plantation  to  adjoining  his  earlier  five  hundred  acres,  which  he  bought  of 
which  several  of  the  residents  along  the  New  Hampshire  Colonel  John  Archdale,  afterwards  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
Pascataqua  and  its  branches  had  gone,  and  where  he  remained  ljna,  and  a  Quaker.  In  1687,  when  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  a 
the  rest  of  his  life,  so  far  as  we  know.  There  he  became  a  political  friend  of  Barefoot  and  Greenland,  was  about  to  con- 
prominent  citizen  and  landholder,  at  whose  house  important  firm  Barefoot's  title  to  the  thousand  acres  bought  of  Green- 
meetings  were  held,  and  there  he  bore  the  titles  of  Captain  land,  certain  occupants  of  the  Spruce  Creek  lands,  —  John 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  well  as  of  Doctor,  though  it  docs    Shapleigh,  Enoch  Hutchins,  and  others,  declared  to  Andros 


not  appear  that  he  practised  medicine  there.  He  had  prac- 
tised for  nearly  four  years  in  Newbury,  where,  according  to 
Sir.  J.  J.  Currier,  in  his  recent  "  History  of  Newbury,"  he 
owned  house  and  land  on  the  southwest  coiner  of  Ordway's 
Lane, now  Market  Street,  and  "the  way  by  the  River,"  now 
Merrimac  Street.  This  he  sold  January  12,  1666,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  "  Pascataway,"  now  called  Kittery,  where  he 
soon  became  a  land-speculator  and  ship-owner,  in  partnership 
with  Barefoot,  who  by  that  time  had  come  down  the  river 
from  Dover  and  lived  sometimes  in  Kittery,  sometimes  at 
Great  Island  (now  New  Castle). 

In  Newbury,  March,  1663,  his  landlord,  John  Emery,  was 
fined  for  entertaining  "Dr.  Henry  Greenland,  a  stranger,  not 
having  a  legal  residence  in  Newbury."  This  fine  was  remitted 
upon  the  petition  of  the  selectmen  and  chief  people  of  New- 


by  petition :  — 

"  We  your  petitioners  have  purchased  several  parcels  of  land  lying 
in  Spruce  Creek,  at  a  place  called  Mill  Creek  in  Kittery,  containing 
near  or  about  1000  acres,  and  have  possessed  the  same  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  and  have  been  at  a  vast  charge  and  expense,  and  most 
spent  their  time  and  labor  to  improve  the  same,  for  their  and  the  Coun- 
try's benefit:  whereas  Capt.  Walter  Barefoot  never  made  any  im- 
provement on  the  same,  neither  did  be  ever  make  any  claim,  as  your 
petiiioners  ever  heard  of,  till  now  ;  neither  ever  disturb  or  molest  them 
in  the  possession  and  improvement  of  any  part  thereof." 

It  is  probable  that  Greenland  had  bought  under  a  dubious 
title,  from  the  heirs  either  of  Mason  or  Gorges,  the  original 
grantees  of  all  that  region;  and  that  Barefoot,  finding  the  title 
in  dispute,  bequeathed  it  to  Greenland,  in  his  will  of  October 


bury,  "  considering  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Greenland,  in  respect    3, 1688,  to  avoid  perplexing  his  other  heirs ;  for  in  that  will  he 
of  his  practice  in  our  town."     It   was   also  stated  by  them,    sa'"  :  — 


"  That  he  was,  by  reason  of  his  acquaintance  with  Capt.  Bare- 
foot, etc.  inclinable  to  settle  in  the  Country  if  he  liked,  and  to 
make  use  of  his  practice  of  physic  and  chirurgery  amongst  us. 
But  being  as  yet  unsettled,  and  uncertain  where  to  fix,  until 
his  wife,  whom  he  hath  sent  for,  did  come,  he  was  necessarily 
put  upon  it  to  reside  near  such  patients  as  had  put  themselves 
into  his  hands  for  cure."  It  was  at  Newbury  that  some  Puri- 
tan, shocked  at  Greenland's  levity,  reported  that  one  night 
sitting  at  John  Emery's  inn-table,  even  before  the  long  grace 
before  meat  was  ended,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  began  to  eat, 
saying,  "  Come,  Landlord,  —  light  supper,  short  grace."  This 
jocose  mood,  together  with  other  habits,  brought  him  into 
quarrels;  and  in  September,  1664,  together  with  his  friend 
Barefoot,  he  was  convicted  of  an  assault  on  William  Thomas 
and  Richard  Dole,  in  a  tavern  at  Newbury,  —  probably  John 
Emery's. 

Walter  Barefoot,  who  seems  to  have  been  great-grandson  of 
a  famous  Puritan  minister  in  England,  Ezekiel  Culverwell,  first 
appears  in  New  England  in  May  and  June,  1657,  as  receiving 
assignment  from  James  Chanceller,  chirurgeon,  and  Robert 
Greenill,  able  seaman,  of  two  tickets  each  for  their  wages  in 
Cromwell's  navy,  —  Greenill's  as  seaman  and  cook  from  Sep- 
tember 1, 1654,  to  June  10, 1655,  and  Chanceller's  as  surgeon's 
mate  and  surgeon  from  September  17,  1655,  to  May  13, 1657. 
"ossiblv  Barefoot  came  over  in  one  of  the  vessels  named  (the 


"My  land  at  Spruce  Creek,  1,000  acres,  which  I  purchased  of  Dr. 
Henry  Greenland,  I  devise  to  the  said  Henry  Greenland." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  New  Jersey  heir  ever  laid  claim 
to  it;  and  the  expulsion  of  Andros  in  1689  probably  prevented 
any  adjudication  in  favor  of  his  partisans.  A  descendant  of 
Greenland,  Mr.  F.  C.  Cochran,  of  Ithaca,  NewYork,  now  writes 
me  that  his  ancestor,  after  leaving  Maine  in  1673,  continued  to 
live  at  Pascataway,  New  Jersey,  until  his  death  sometime  in 
1695.  By  his  will  written  in  1694,  he  left  property  to  two 
children,  Henry  and  Frances,  —  the  latter  marrying  Daniel 
Brinson,  of  Pascataway,  October  8,  1681.  She  must  therefore 
have  been  born  as  early  as  1663,  and  perhaps  before  Mary 
Greenland  left  England.  A  second  daughter,  married  to  Cor- 
nelius Langfield,  seems  to  have  died  before  her  father,  as  also 
did  her  mother,  who  was  living  in  1684.  The  son  of  Frances 
and  Daniel  Brinson  was  named  Barefoot  Brinson,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Walter,  and  became  high  sheriff  of  Middlesex  County, 
New  Jersey.  A  descendant  afterwards  married  into  the 
English  Penn  family. 

New  Jersey  proved  to  be  as  full  of  the  fractious  as  Massa- 
chusetts had  been,  or  New  Hampshire;  but  Captain-Doctor 
Greenland  came  out  "on  top"  this  time.  In  November,  1681, 
during  a  dispute  between  Governor  Carteret  and  the  Council 
on  one  side,  and  the  house  of  deputies  on  the  other,  "  came  in 
"  Golden  Falcon  "),  and  that  he  also  was  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  person  to  the  house  of  deputies  Capt.  James  Bollen,  Capt. 
The  same  may  be  true  of  Greenland;  and  this  would  account  Henry  Greenland,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Edsall ;  and  .  .  .  immedi- 
for  their  considerable  medical  knowledge,  60  evidently  above  ately  declared  that  this  pretended  house  of  deputies  be  dis- 
the  standard  of  New  England  at  that  time.  Barefoot  resided  solved,  and  you  are  hereby  dissolved,"  —  the  Doctor-Captain 
in  Kittery  awhile  from  the  date  named,  and,  November  16,  looking  on  and  approving.  Five  years  later,  1686,  he  recorded 
1658,  he  advanced  to  Captain  Francis  Champernown,  a  large  as  magistrate  a  bond  to  stand  by  the  agreement  and  decision 
landholder  there,  £130  sterling,  and  received  from  him  a  deed  of  arbitrators  in  fixing  a  border  line.  So  Greenland  appears 
for  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a  house  in  Kittery.  In  this  to  have  stood  in  honor  during  his  latest  years;  while  his 
deed,  and  in  a  bond  of  August,  1660,  Barefoot  is  styled  "Cap-    and  Barefoot's  former  friend  in  Massachusetts,  Edward  Ran- 
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dolph,  was  always  censuring  and  quarrelling  with  the  Jersey 
government. 

It  is  likely,  in  view  of  the  facts  now  stated,  that  the  disfavor 
into  which  Dr.  Greenland  fell  in  Massachusetts  was  due  to 
political  animosities,  arising  partly  out  of  the  controversy  over 
land-titles  in  Maine  and  Nesv  Hampshire,  and  partly  out  of  the 
religious  strife  between  the  Puritans,  the  Church  of  England 
men,  and  the  Quakers.  Barefoot  never  became  a  Quaker ; 
but  both  lie  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Barefoot)  Wiggin,  of 
Dover  and  Stratham,  were  stanch  supporters  of  the  Anglican 
church,  though  Puritans  by  descent;  and  Greenland,  very 
likely,  like  Major  Shapleigh  of  Kittery,  Colonel  Archdale, 
Ralph  Earle,and  others  bearing  military  titles  in  New  England, 
became  a  Quaker  after  his  banishment.  The  setting  free  of 
the  Quaker  women  at  Salisbury  and  Newburyport,  while  being 
whipped  from  Dover  to  Providence,  in  1662,  at  the  order  of 
Major  Waldron  of  Dover,  was  the  work  of  Barefoot  and  Major, 
or  Captain,  Pike ;  but  Greenland  and  his  friend  and  host, 
Emery,  probably  assisted  in  it.  The  life  of  the  Greenland 
family,  after  leaving  Maine,  has  been  historically  unknown 
hitherto,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  respectable,  and  probably 
both  they  and  the  Barefoots  were  better  people  than  the  Puri- 
tans thought  them. 

It  seems,  by  Mr.  Cochran's  researches,  that  Ezekiel  Culver- 


well,  of  a  celebrated  Puritan  family,  married  in  1598,  in 
London  (at  the  age  of  forty-four,  and  a  widower  with  chil- 
dren), Mrs.  Edward  Barefoot,  a  widow,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Winifred  Hildersham,  and  who  had  lived  at  Hatfield 
Broadoak,  in  Essex,  before  her  marriage  to  Edward  Barefoot, 
of  Lamborne,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  the  Barfools  or  Barefoots  for 
a  century  or  two.  She  was  the  half-sister,  through  her  father, 
Thomas,  and  his  wife,  Frances  Bladwell,  of  Rev.  Arthur  Hil- 
dersham, who  in  1592  married  Anne  Barfoot,  of  Lamborne  Hull, 
daughter  of  John  Barfoot,  and  sister  of  Edward.  This  whole 
connection  was  stoutly  Puritan, —  Rev.  Ezekiel  Culverwell 
having  a  brother,  Samuel,  a  famous  preacher,  and  two  sisters, 
one  of  whom  married  Laurence  Chaderton,  master  of  Emman- 
uel College,  and  the  other  married  William  Whitaker,  master 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  From  such  a  nest  of  Puri- 
tans came  forth  that  odium  of  the  New  England  Puritans, 
Walter  Barefoot,  —  and  possibly  Henry  Greenland,  also,  in 
whose  family  appears  a  Katharine,  perhaps  descended  from 
Mrs.  Katharine  Barfoot,  of  Lamborn  Hal],  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Ezekiel  Culverwell's  daughter,  Sarah,  married 
Thomas  Barefoot,  son  of  Edward,  of  Lamborn  (born  in  1586), 
and  their  son,  John,  seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  Walter 
and  Sarah,  of  New  England.  If  so,  Arthur  Hildersham,  an 
obstinate  and  imprisoned  Puritan,  was  their  creat-uucle. 
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THE  extraordinary  career  of  John  Paul 
Jones  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  many 
biographies,  the  theme  of  so  many  novels, 
from  Fenimore  Cooper  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham to  Winston  Churchill  and  Miss  Jewett, 
that  his  name  is  now  better  known  than  that 
of  any  other  American  naval  hero.  Not  so 
well  known,  probably,  is  his  untiring  indus- 
try as  a  letter-writer,  and  his  proclivity  to 
quarrels;  though  these  traits  are  sometimes 
dwelt  on  to  his  disparagement  by  his  biog- 
raphers. It  would  be  easy  to  explain  his 
quarreling  by  the  reason  General  Jackson  is 
said  to  have  given,  when  testifying  in  favor 
of  a  Tennessee  friend  on  trial  for  manslaugh- 
ter, and  upon  whom  the  prosecution  wished 
to  fasten  the  imputation  of  being  quarrel- 
some: "My  friend  Patten  Anderson,  sir," 
cried  the  old  hero,  fixing  his  severe  gaze  on 
the  attorney,  "was  the  natural  enemy  of  all 
scoundrels,  ever  since  I  knew  him."    Doubt- 


less  Jones  had  to  encounter  many  a  scoun- 
drel in  his  active  and  stormy  voyage  of  life; 
but  he  was  also  prone  to  ascribe  knavery 
and  small  meannesses  to  worthy  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  had  a  difference  of  opinion, — - 
as  in  his  clashes  with  Captain  Saltonstall 
and  his  friend,  John  Adams,  or  with  Colonel 
John  Langdon.  It  was  the  impetuosity,  sen- 
sitiveness, and  magnanimity  of  Jones  which 
took  offence  so  easily,  and  were  wont  to 
be  so  easily  appeased,  in  the  three  or  four 
quarrels  to  which  these  letters,  now  for  the 
first  time  printed,  casually  allude.  These 
are  of  three  successive  year-dates, — 1776, 
1779,  and  1782-83;  and  they  all  relate  to 
periods  of  his  service  in  our  Revolution,  and 
to  his  disappointments  therein. 

The  two  short  letters  of  June  20,  1776, 
to  Colonel  Tillinghast,  a  Rhode  Island  naval 
agent,  relate  to  a  cruise  in  the  war  sloop 
Providence,  of  which  Jones  was  made  cap- 
tain, May  10.  On  June  13  he  was  ordered 
by  the  naval  commander-in-chief,  Esek  Hop- 
kins, to  convoy  Lieutenant  Hoysted  Hacker 
in  the  Fly  into  Long  Island  Sound  from 
Newport  for  New  York,  and  then  to  convoy 
other  vessels  from  Stonington  to  Newport, 
after  which  he  was  to  go  to  Boston.  The 
first  letter  shows  him  just  sailing  thither,  and 
indulging  some  spleen  against  Captain  Sal- 
tonstall, the  "master  of  the  Alfred"  and 
the  "ill-natured  and  narrow-minded"  favor- 
ite of  John  Adams.  The  "Admiral"  was 
Hopkins  himself. 

The  muster-roll  of  the  Providence,  from 
a  copy  long  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  gives  a 
particular  value  to  this  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence. 

The  short  paper  in  French,  with  endorse- 
ment by  Jones,  relates  to  the  uneasiness  of 
the  Dutch  vice-admiral  at  the  Texel  in  Hol- 
land, where  Jones  in  the  Serapis  had  been 
refitting  since  October  3,  1779,  from  the  in- 
juries inflicted  in  the  famous  sea-fight  of 
September  23.  He  had  been  closely  ques- 
tioned, November  4,  by  this  officer,  about  his 
French  commission.  "I  told  him,"  wrote 
Jones  on  that  date,  "that  my  French  com- 
mission not  having  been  found  among  my 
papers  since  the  loss  of  the  Poor  Richard,  I 
feared  it  had  gone  to  the  bottom  in  that  ship." 
On  December  13  he  sent  Franklin  at  Paris 
his  angry  reply  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  refusing  a  French  privateer's 
commission,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  "  acte 
qui  lui  a  etc  adresse  mentioned  as  "  a  false- 
hood "  by  Jones,  who,  at  the  date  of  his  en- 
dorsement, was  on  board  the  French  ship 
Alliance.    This  brief  script  opens  up  a  long 
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controversy,  in  which  scanty  justice  was 
finally  done  to  Jones  by  the  French  and  the 
American  naval  departments. 

How  the  British  admiralty  regarded  Jones 
as  its  most  formidable  foe  will  best  be  seen 
by  the  letter  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  one  of  the 
British  captains,  the  original  of  which  is  now 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  His  Lordship,  satirized  in 
his  day  by  the  poet  Gray  and  others,  as 
"Jemmy  Twitcher,"  wrote  thus: 

To  Captain  Francis  Reynolds,  (Lord  Ducie): 

Admiralty  Nov.  23^  1779 
.  .  .  For  God's  sake  get  to  sea  instantly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  orders  you  have  received;  if  you  can 
take  Paul  Jones  you  will  be  as  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  publick  as  if  you  had  beat  the  combined  fleets; 
the  whole  of  the  business  depends  on  despatch. 
Therefore  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  on  any  consider- 
ation. I  flatter  myself  that  after  what  I  have  said  I 
need  only  add  that  1  am 

your  very  sincere  friend  &  faithfull  servant 
Sandwich. 

This  Earl  was  then  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty of  England;  he  was  a  descendant  of 
that  more  martial  earl  of  Charles  Second's 
time,  celebrated  by  Pepys  in  his  Diary. 

Admiral  Belknap,  of  the  American  navy, 
in  a  paper  read  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  March, 
1899,  quoted  from  a  song  familiar  to  Lon- 
don streets  in  1780,  which  linked  the  name 
of  Sandwich  with  that  of  Jones  very  sar- 
castically, thus: 

Of  heroes  and  statesmen  1  '11  just  mention  four 
That  cannot  be  matched  if  we  trace  the  world  o'er; 
For  none  of  such  fame  ever  stept  o'er  the  stones 
As  Germain,  Jemmy  Twitcher,  Lord  North  and  Paul 
Jones. 

If  success  to  our  fleets  be  not  quickly  restored, 
The  leaders  in  office  we  '11  shove  from  the  board; 
May  they  all  fare  alike, — and  the  Dev'l  pick  the  bones 
Of  Germain.  Jemmy  Twitcher,  Lord  North  and  Paul 
Jones! 

The  next  ten  letters  relate  to  the  building, 
launching,  and  giving  up  to  the  French  na- 
tion of  the  new  ship  America,  which  Jones 
was  to  have  commanded,  with  the  entire 
good  will  of  his  former  opponent,  John 
Adams,  who  wrote  to  him  from  the  Hague, 
August  1 2,  1 782,  that  "  the  command  of  the 
America  could  not  have  been  more  judi- 
ciously bestowed,"  and  that  he  wished  he 
"could  see  a  prospect  of  having  half-a- 
dozen  line-of-battle  ships  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  commanded  by  Commodore  Paul 
Jones,  engaged  with  an  equal  British  force." 
This  was  never  to  happen;  for  before 
Adams's  letter  could  reach  Portsmouth, 
Congress   (September  3,   1782)   had  voted 
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trate  was  called  "President"  until  1793. 
Langdon  was  President  in  1785  and  1788, 
Governor  from  1S05  to  1809,  and  again  in 
1810and  1811. 

On  the  following  September  25,  1781, 
Robert  Morris,  head  of  the  Marine  Bureau 
at  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  Jones  at  Ports- 
mouth by  John  Brown,  then  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  "to  fix  on  a  Deputy  Agent  for 
Naval  Affairs,"  in  which  capacity  Brown 
himself  had  served.  Morris  was  then 
"  pleased  to  learn  that  the  work  on  the  Amer- 
ica is  progressing  so  well,"  and  hoped  that 
Brown  would  succeed  in  furnishing  such 
funds  as  might  be  needed,  etc.  Brown 
seems  to  have  remained  for  a  time  at  Bos- 
ton, and  through  him  Jones  attempted  to 
arrange  some  "  affair  of  the  heart,"  of  which 
mention  is  once  or  twice  made.  This  may 
have  relation  to  "the  all-accomplished  De- 
lia" in  France,  to  whom  Jones  had  written 
December  25,  1781,  from  Portsmouth,  tell- 
ing her  that  since  he  wrote  her  from  Phila- 
delphia he  had  been  put  in  command  of  the 
America,  and  asking  her  to  write  him  "un- 
der cover  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Morris, 
Esq.,  Minister  of  Finance."  He  professed 
unabated  affection,  and  complained  of  the 
infrequency  of  her  letters.  In  September, 
1782,  he  writes  Brown,  "There  is  one  deli- 
cate subject  of  a  private  nature  on  which 
you  remain  silent,  though,  as  I  wrote  you 
to  Boston,  I  expected  to  hear  much  from  you 
on  that  head.  Your  silence,  I  fear,  carries 
with  it  a  disagreeable  meaning."  To  this 
hint  Brown,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  Oc- 
tober 1,  17S2,  advises  Jones  to  think  no 
more  of  the  delicate  subject  mentioned  in 
his  last;  and,  in  reply  to  Jones's  "respects 
to  my  fair  friends,"  adds,  "  I  send  my  re- 
spects to  all  friends  in  Portsmouth,  particu- 
larly the  aimable  Mrs.  Langdon."  This  was 
perhaps  Mrs.  Woodbury  Langdon,  rather 
than  the  wife  of  John  Langdon,  with  whom 
Jones's  relations  while  in  Portsmouth  were 
civil,  but  not  warm.  Jones  left  Portsmouth 
early  in  the  following  November,  and  a  year 
later  (November  10,  1783)  was  on  board 
ship  sailing  from  Philadelphia  to  France,  and 
thence  wrote  the  last  letter  in  this  interest- 
ing collection.  He  was  in  Europe  nearly 
four  years,  returned  to  America  for  a  few 
months  in  17S7,  but  died  in  Paris  in  July, 
1792,  a  little  past  the  age  of  forty-five. 

While  in  America  in  1787,  Jones  wrote  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  our  ambassador  at 
Paris  (September  4,  1787),  forwarding 
through  him  a  letter  to  Aimee  de  Telison, 
and  requesting  Jefferson  to  interest  himself 
in  her  favor.  He  had  met  her  often  during 
his  residence  in   France   from   December, 
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1783,  onward,  and  his  purse  was  at  her  dis- 
posal. One  of  his  last  acts  before  making 
his  will  (July  18,  1792)  was  to  give  her  a 
house  in  Paris  and  settle  upon  her  an  an- 
nuity. It  has  been  said  that  they  were  pri- 
vately married;  of  that  there  is  no  evidence. 
She  long  survived  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Paris  the  very  day  his  will  was  signed. 
Little  is  known  of  her  after  life. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  fortune  of  Henry  Thoreau  as  an  author  of  books 
has  been  peculiar,  and  such  as  to  indicate  more  per- 
manence of  his  name  and  fame  than  could  be  predicted 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  years  of  his  lit- 
erary activity  (twenty-five  in  all),  from  1837  to  1862, — 
when  he  died,  not  quite  forty-five  years  old,  —  he  pub- 
lished but  two  volumes,  and  those  with  much  delay  and 
difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher.  But  in  the  thirty-two 
years  after  his  death,  nine  volumes  were  published  from 
his  manuscripts  and  fugitive  pieces,  —  the  present  being 
the  tenth.  Besides  these,  two  biographies  of  Thoreau 
had  appeared  in  America,  and  two  others  in  England, 
with  numerous  reviews  and  sketches  of  the  man  and 


his  writings,  —  enough  to  make  several  volumes  more. 
Since  1894  other  biographies  anil  other  volumes  have 
appeared,  and  now  his  writings  in  twenty  volumes  arc 
coming  from  the  press.  The  sale  of  his  books  and  the 
interest  in  his  life  arc  greater  than  ever;  and  he  seems 
to  have  grown  early  into  an  American  classic,  like  his 
Concord  neighbors,  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  Pilgrim- 
ages arc  made  to  his  grave  and  his  daily  haunts,  as  to 
theirs,  —  and  those  who  come  find  it  to  be  true,  as  was 
said  by  an  accomplished  woman  (Miss  Elizabeth  Hoar) 
soon  after  his  death,  that  "  Concord  is  Henry's  monu- 
ment, adorned  with  suitable  inscriptions  by  his  own 
hand." 

When  Horace  wrote  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  — 
"  Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo 
Fama  Marcclli,"  — 

he  pointed  in  felicitous  phrase  to  the  only  fame  that 
posterity  has  much  regarded,  —  the  slow-growing,  deep- 
rooted  laurel  of  renown.  And  Shakespeare,  citing  the 
old  English  rhyming  saw,  — 

"  Small  herbs  have  grace, 
Great  weeds  do  grow  apace,"  — 

signified  the  same  thing  in  a  parable,  —  the  popularity 
and  suddenness  of  transient  things,  contrasted  with  the 
usefully  permanent.  There  were  plenty  of  authors  in 
Thoreau's  time  (of  whom  Willis  may  be  taken  as  the 
type)  who  would  have  smiled  loftily  to  think  that  a 
rustic  from  the  Shawsheen  and  Assabet  could  compete 
with  the  traveled  scholar  or  elegant  versifier  who  com- 
manded the  homage  of  drawing-rooms  and  magazines, 
for  the  prize  of  lasting  remembrance;  yet  who  now  are 
forgotten,  or  live  a  shadowy  life  in  the  alcoves  of  libra- 
ries, piping  forth  an  ineffective  voice,  like  the  shades 
in  Virgil's  Tartarus.  But  Thoreau  was  wiser  when  he 
wrote  at  the  end  of  his  poem,  "  Inspiration,"  — 

"  Fame  cannot  tempt  the  bard 
Who's  famous  with  his  God; 
Nor  laurel  him  reward 
Who  has  his  Maker's  nod." 

He  strove  but  little  for  glory,  either  immediate  or 
posthumous,  well  knowing  that  it  is  the  inevitable  and 
unpursued  result  of  what  men  do  or  say, — 
"  Our  fatal  shadow  that  walks  by  us  still." 
The  Letters  of  Thoreau,  though  not  less  remarkable 
in  some  aspects  than  what  he  wrote  carefully  for  pub- 
lication, have  thus  far  scarcely  had  justice  doHe  them. 
The  selection  made  for  a  small  volume  in  1865  was 
designedly  done  to  exhibit  one  phase  of  his  character,  — 
the  most  striking,  if  you  will,  but  not  the  most  native 
or  attractive.  "  In  his  own  home,"  says  Ellcry  Chan- 
ning,  who  knew  him  more  inwardly  than  any  other, 
"  he  was  one  of  those  characters  who  may  be  called 
'household  treasures;'  always  on  the  spot,  with  skillful 
eye  and  hand,  to  raise  the  best  melons  in  the  garden, 
plant  the  orchard  with  choicest  trees,  or  act  as  extem- 
pore mechanic;  fond  of  the  pets,  his  sister's  flowers,  or 
sacred  Tabby;  kittens  were  his  favorites, — he  would 
play  with  them  by  the  half-hour.  No  whim  or  coldness, 
no  absorption  of  his  time  by  public  or  private  business, 
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deprived  those  to  whom  he  belonged  of  his  kindness 
and  affection.  He  did  the  duties  that  lay  nearest,  and 
satisfied  those  in  his  immediate  circle;  and  whatever 
the  impressions  from  the  theoretical  part  of  his  writ- 
ings, when  the  matter  is  probed  to  the  bottom,  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  will  be  detected  in  it."  This  is 
preeminently  true;  and  the  affectionate  conviction  of 
this  made  his  sister  Sophia  dissatisfied  with  Emerson's 
rule  of  selection  among  the  letters.  This  she  confided 
to  me,  and  this  determined  me,  should  occasion  offer, 
to  give  the  world  some  day  a  fuller  and  more  familiar 
view  of  our  friend. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  chosen  many  letters  and 
mere  notes,  illustrating  his  domestic  and  gossipy  moods, 
—  for  that  clement  was  in  his  mixed  nature,  inherited 
from  the  lively  maternal  side,  —  and  even  the  colloquial 
vulgarity  (using  the  word  in  its  strict  sense  of  "  popu- 
lar speech  ")  that  he  sometimes  allowed  himself.  In 
his  last  years  he  revolted  a  little  at  this  turn  of  his 
thoughts,  and,  as  Channing  relates,  "  rubbed  out  the 
more  humorous  parts  of  his  essays,  originally  a  relief 
to  their  sterner  features,  saying,  '  I  cannot  bear  the 
levity  I  find ; '  "  to  which  Channing  replied  that  he  ought 
to  spare  it,  even  to  the  puns,  in  which  he  abounded  al- 
most as  much  as  Shakespeare.  His  friend  was  right, — 
the  obvious  incongruity  was  as  natural  to  Thoreau 
as  the  grace  and  French  elegance  of  his  best  sentences. 
In  the  dozen  letters  newly  added  to  tins  edition,  these 
contrasted  qualities  hardly  appear  so  striking  as  in  the 
longer,  earlier  ones;  but  they  all  illustrate  events  of  his 
life  or  points  in  his  character  which  are  essential  for 
fully  understanding  this  most  original  of  all  American 
authors.  The  present  volume  is  enlarged  by  some  thirty 
pages,  chiefly  by  additional  letters  to  Ricketson,  and 
all  those  to  C.  H.  Greene.  The  modesty  and  self-depre- 
ciation in  the  Michigan  correspondence  will  attract 
notice. 

I  have  not  rejected  the  common  and  trivial  in 
these  letters;  being  well  assured  that  what  the  increas- 
ing number  of  Thoreau's  readers  desire  is  to  see  this 
piquant  original  just  as  he  was,  —  not  arrayed  in  the 
paradoxical  cloak  of  the  Stoic  sage,  nor  sitting  compla- 
cent in  the  cynic  earthenware  cave  of  Diogenes,  and 
bidding  Alexander  stand  out  of  his  sunshine.  He  did 
those  acts  also;  but  they  were  not  the  whole  man.  He 
was  far  more  poet  than  cynic  or  stoic;  he  had  the 
proud  humility  of  those  sects,  but  still  more  largely  that 
unconscious  pride  which  comes  to  the  poet  when  he 
sees  that  his  pursuits  are  those  of  the  few  and  not  of 
the  multitude.  This  perception  came  early  to  Thoreau, 
and  was  expressed  in  some  unpublished  verses  dating 
from  his  long,  solitary  rambles,  by  night  and  day,  on 
the  seashore  at  Staten  Island,  where  he  first  learned  the 
sombre  magnificence  of  Ocean.  He  feigns  himself  the 
son  of  what  might  well  be  one  of  Homer's  fishermen, 
or  the  shipwrecked  seaman  of  Lucretius,  — 

"Sacvis  projectus  ab  undis 
Cui  tantum  in  vita  rcstct  transire  malorum,"  — 

and  then  goes  on  thus  with  his  parable:  — 
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"Infinite  work  my  hands  find  there  to  do, 

Gathering  the  relics  which  the  waves  upcast: 
Each  storm  doth  scour  the  sea  for  something  new, 
And  every  time  the  strangest  is  the  last. 

"My  neighbors  sometimes  come  with  lumbering  carts. 
As  if  they  wished  my  pleasant  toil  to  share; 
But  straight  they  go  again  to  distant  marts, 
For  only  weeds  and  ballast  are  their  care." 

"Only  weeds  and  ballast?"  that  is  exactly  what 
Thorcau's  neighbors  would  have  said  he  was  gathering, 
for  (lie  most  of  his  days;  yet  now  he  is  seen  to  have 
collected  something  more  durable  and  precious  than 
they  with  their  implements  and  market-carts.  If  they 
viewed  him  with  a  kind  of  scorn  and  pity,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  returned  the  affront;  only  time  seems  to 
have  sided  with  the  poet  in  the  controversy  that  he 
maintained  against  his  busy  age. 

Superiority,  —  moral  elevation,  without  peevishness 
or  condescension, — this  was  Thoreau's  distinguishing 
quality.  He  softened  it  with  humor,  and  sometimes 
sharpened  it  with  indignation;  but  he  directed  his  satire 
and  his  censure  as  often  ajjainst.  himself  as  ajrainst  man- 
kind;  men  he  truly  loved, —  if  they  would  not  obstruct 
his  humble  and  strictly  chosen  path.  The  letters  here 
printed  show  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  —  and  the  many 
other  epistles  of  his,  still  uncollected,  would  hardly  vary 
the  picture,  he  has  sketched  of  himself,  though  they 
would  add  new  facts.  Those  most  to  be  sought  for  are 
his  replies  to  the  generous  letters  of  his  one  English 
correspondent.1 

The  profile  portrait  reproduced  in  photogravure  for 
this  volume  is  less  known  than  it  should  be,  —  for  it 
alone  of  the  four  likenesses  extant  shows  the  aquiline 
features  as  Ins  comrades  of  the  wood  and  mountain  saw 
them,  —  not  weakened  by  any  effort  to  bring  him  to 
the  standard  of  other  men  in  garb  or  expression.  The 
artist,  Mr.  Walton  Ricketson,  knew  and  admired  him. 
To  him  and  to  his  sister  Anna  I  am  indebted  for  the 
letters  and  other  material  found  in  their  volume 
"  Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends." 

F.  13.  S. 

Concord  Mass.,  March  1,  190C 

1  These,  written  to  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  arc  still  (1900)  lack- 
ing ;  but  a  few  other  letters  have  been  published  since  1894. 


Four    Leaders    in    PHilantHropy 

who  Wave  died  since  the  last 
year's  Conference 
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Andrew    Elmore 

of  "Wisconsin 

F.    D,  Stonbern 


In  accepting  the  invitation  to  wuw  a 
brief  memorial  of  my  ancient  friend  ana 
fellow-laborer  in  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  it  will  be  of  his  administrative 
and  philanthropic  activity  that  I  shall 
speak,  although  that  was  but  a  depart- 
ment of  his  very  long  and  varied  life.  He 
died  in  his  ninety-second  year,  and  sev- 
enty-five of  those  years  were  more  or 
less  given  to  the  public  service  in  some 
form  or  other ;  while  yet  he  by  no  means 
neglected  the  material  basis  of  such  ser- 
vice. He  was  a  merchant  so  early  and  so 
successful  that  he  was  able,  before  middle 
life,  to  command  his  time,  and  help  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin, which  was  his  adopted  home  for 
nearly  seventy  years.  Born  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  in  May,  1814,  he  came 
into  political  life  in  youth,  before  the 
founders  of  the  republic  had  all  gone  to 
rest,  and  when  the  second  and  third  gen- 
erations of  statesmen  were  on  the  busy 
stage.  Patriotism  with  his  contempor- 
aries was  not  so  much  a  vaunt  as  an 
anxious  and  profound  sentiment ;  the 
dangers  of  the  nation  had  by  no  means 
been  surmounted,  and  its  chief  crisis  of 
nationality  was  still  far  before  it  when  he 
kft  his  native  state  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  tha  western  wilderness  among  the  In- 
dians and  pioneers.  He  shared  the  risks 
a«d  profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  held 
for  years  the  confidence  of  the  red  men, 
who  found,  as  all  did,  that  his  word 
was  sacred  and  his  spirit  just.  This  and 
his  native  shrewdness  and  geniality 
brought  him  early  into  public  life,  while 

his  moderate  political  ambition  kept  him 
in  positions  where  he  could  do  good,  and 
provide  for  the  future  of  the  community, 
rather  than  in  those  uneasy  seats  of  power 
to  which  the  capable  and  the  incapable 
so  generally  aspire.  There  was  no  office 
in  Wisconsin  that  he  could  not  have  filled 
with  success  and  honor;  but  he  chose 
rather  to  be  the  quiet  worker  in  the  com- 
mittee-room and  the  persuasive  counsel- 
lor in  private,  than  to  fill  the  public  eye 
in  conspicuous  places. 

How  early  he  undertook  the  tasks  of 
public  charity  I  never  heard  him  say ;  but 
when  I  first  met  him  at  New  York  in 
May,  1874,  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  he 
was  already  at  the  head  of  the  Wisconsin 
public  charities,  and  had  begun  their  re- 
construction and  reformation.  As  in  all 
new  states,  the  burdens  were  not  yet 
heavy,  and  there  was  good  will  in  the 
people  to  bear  them, — but  great  lack  of 
experience  and  much  danger  of  taking 
the  bad  path  instead  of  the  good  one. 
Everything  was  mixed  and  many  things 
were  confused ;  but  it  was  the  special 
talent  of  Mr.  Elmore  to  bring  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  to  classify  where  sep- 
aration was  needful.  And  he  not  only 
saw  what  was  best  to  be  done,  but  had 
the  enviable  gift  of  persuasion,  to  a  de- 
gree seldom  equalled  among  persons  of 
my  acquaintance.  When  he  chose  suav- 
ity in  argument,  it  was  a  charming  pleas- 
ure to  be  convinced  by  him ;  when  the 
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of  building  and  management,  and  the 
costs  are  so  shared  that  both  parties  to 
the  bargain  get  the  best  of  it, — a  con- 
summation much  to  be  wished,  but  sel- 
dom, in  other  matters,  to  be  reached. 
The  private  virtues    of    Mr.    Elmore 
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were  the  foundation  of  his  public  virtues. 
He  was  genial,  kindly,  whole-souled,  ex- 
cellent of  judgment,  and  as  modest  as  a 
man  of  his  abounding  wisdom  ought  to 
be.  That  is,  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
lead,  that  it  would  have  been  false  mod- 


esty always  to  decline  leadership ;  but  he 
made  his  manifest  superiority  as  easy  to 
others  as  human  frailty  will  allow.  He 
retained  his  excellent  faculties  to  the  last 
and  was  exerting  them  for  others  when 
death  summoned  him. 
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Introduction 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Richards 
that  I  should  preface  her  biography  of  my  ancient  friend 
Doctor  Howe,  with  some  remarks  about  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion of  182 1-30,  which  first  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop, on  the  stage  of  active  life,  those  traits  of  genius  and 
practical  good  sense  which  made  him,  in  the  years  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  the  leading  philanthropist  of  America. 
He  was  not,  as  a  person  but  slightly  gifted  in  reading  char- 
acter said  of  Howe,  "a  born  revolutionist,"  but  a  born 
philanthropist,  and  well  aware  that  the  service  of  mankind 
often  requires  political  revolutions.  That  begun  in  Greece 
eighty-five  years  ago,  like  that  of  Paris  in  1830,  and  that 
culminating  in  our  American  Civil  War, — in  all  which  Doc- 
tor Howe  bore  a  manly  part. — were  distinctly  in  the 
interest  of  mankind,  and  promoted  a  higher  and  better 
civilization. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  historic  associations  and  the 
genius  of  Byron  gave  a  romantic  tinge  to  the  warfare 
against  the  Turks  and  their  Egyptian  mercenaries,  with 
whom  Howe  fought  in  1825.     But  the  sound  practical 


results  of  the  Greek  emancipation  nave  fully  justified 
Howe's  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  throughout  his 
life  of  seventy-four  years.  Those  who  now  speak  the 
Greek  language  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  but  eight  or  ten 
millions;  and  of  those  less  than  2,500,000  dwell  in  free 
Greece.  Yet  the  sympathies  and  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
Greek  race  go  to  the  expansion  or  the  enrichment  of  the 
little  kingdom ;  and  it  has  held  its  own  and  gone  on  grow- 
ing ever  since  the  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia 
won  for  its  decimated  people  the  sea-fight  of  Navarino, 
which  Wellington  termed  "an  untoward  event."  Time 
has  negatived  his  description:  Greek  independence  has 
harmed  no  nation  but  the  Turkish,  and  it  will  in  time  turn 
them  out  of  Europe,  and  regain  more  of  the  ancient  lands 
of  Hellas.  The  wrangles  of  unchristian  sects  among 
nations  nominally  Christian  had  allowed  Mohammedans  to 
acquire  all  the  earliest  Christian  lands ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  nineteenth  century  that  Christendom  began  slowly  to 
recover  what  had  been  taken  away  in  the  Levant  during  the 
centuries  of  Moslem  conquest.  The  first  considerable  prize 
wrested  from  the  Turkish  Sultan  in  Europe  was  the  small 
nucleus  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece,  which  by  1829 
had  been  assured  to  the  Greek  Christians  by  the  churlish 
and  jealous  monarchies  of  Europe.  And  justly  thus  as- 
sured ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Greek  cause  was  originally 
in  the  orthodox  national  Church.  It  was  parochical  Chris- 
tianity, localizing  and  fortifying  the  national  spirit,  which 
gave  the  people  their  early  savage  successes  against  the 
Turks  in  the  revolt  of  1821.  How  far  this  revolt  was 
from  the  mild  wisdom  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  now  so 
much  esteemed  in  Greece,  may  be  seen  from  the  early  en- 
couragement given  to  it  by  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina.  This 
cruel  despot  was  the  first  active  promoter  of  the  uprising, 
outside  of  the  Greek  race  itself,  and  he  is  still  reckoned 
by  many  Greek  writers  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  their  Rev- 
olution. The  courage  and  capacity  of  Ali  were  never 
questioned ;  his  arduous  and  bloody  rise  to  power  gave  him 
the  opportunity,  and  his  dubious  position  between  the  Porte 
and  the  enslaved  Greeks  furnished  the  selfish  motive  in  pav- 
ing the  way,  as  he  did,  for  the  Greek  Revolution.  Had 
there  been  no  Ali  Pasha,  there  might  have  been  no  revolu- 
tion until  the  general  Euroriean  commotion  of  1848-49; 
had  he  made  himself  independent  of  the  Porte,  as  his 
Albanian  compatriot,  Mehemet  Ali,  did  in  Egypt,  there 
would  have  been  no  free  Greece  in  their  time,  for  he  would 
have  replaced  its  numerous  tyrants  bv  his  own  shrewder 
despotism.  As  it  was,  he  not  only  trained  several  of  the 
Greek  captains  (Odysseus  in  particular),  but  set  them  the 
example  of  revolt,  and  gave  them  the  opening  for  victory 
by  his  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Sultan's  armies. 

Rising  gradually  from  one  grade  of  power  to  another, 
Ali  of  Tepeleni  had  become,  by  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  most  powerful  Pasha  of  his  native  Albania, 
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winning  the  favour  of  the  Porte  by  suppressing  refractory 

Beys  and  drawing  power  into  his  own  unscrupulous  hands 
as  viceroy  of  the  Sultan.  Ambitious  to  govern  in  his  own 
name,  he  did  so  for  some  years,  with  an  appearance  of 
equity  and  a  patronage  of  Christians,  which  won  favour  in 
Western  Europe,  and  finally  made  Sultan  Mahmoud  his  foe. 
In  1820  he  declared  Ali  a  traitor  and  sent  an  army  against 
him  and  his  flourishing  capital,  Janina.  Ali  had  the  address 
to  call  to  his  aid  the  brave  Suliotes,  whom  he  had  conquered 
and  expelled  from  their  country;  and  the  Suliotes,  in  turn, 
allied  themselves  with  the  Greek  Christians,  who  had  long 
planned  a  revolt.  This  war  of  Ali  went  on,  with  varying 
fortunes,  until  the  early  spring  of  1 82 1  saw  the  Greeks  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  and  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  full  re- 
volt. In  the  Principalities,  now  Roumania  and  Bulgaria, 
they  were  soon  suppressed,  but  in  Greece,  aided  by  the 
stand  of  Ali  in  Albania,  they  became  formidable.  By  the 
time  Ali  was  assassinated,  in  February,  1822,  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Turks  in  Southern  Greece  were  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  Nauplia,  Patras, 
Modon,  and  a  few  others ;  and  Nauplia  soon  yielded.  Kolo- 
kotrones.  the  old  Klepht,  Petro.  Bev  Mavromichali,  and 
Odysseus  were  the  army  leaders;  the  Greek  navy  was 
ranging  the  seas  in  defiance  of  the  inactive  Turkish  fleet, 
and  was  prepai  ing  for  those  extraordinary  sea-fights  which 
eventually  cost  the  Turks  almost  their  whole  navy.  Thus 
the  capacity  and  treachery  of  Ali  practically  ensured  the 
Greeks  their  first  success. 

But  this  success  stimulated  rivalries  and  selfish  ambitions 
among  the  captains,  and  the  death,  at  a  few  months'  in- 
terval, of  Marco  Botzaris  at  Karpcnisi  (August  2 2d,  1823) 
and  of  Byron  at  Missolonghi  (April  19th,  1824),  deprived 
Greece  of  two  leaders  who  could  together  have  united  or 
controlled  the  waywardness  of  the  chieftains,  soon  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other  and  fomenting  civil  war.  Hardly  was 
Byron  in  his  coffin  than  his  uneasy  friend,  Trelawny,  was 
posting  off  from  Missolonghi  to  the  cave  of  Odysseus  on 
Parnassus,  with  cannon  and  ammunition  to  fortify  that  cap- 
tain against  his  rivals,  and  soon  after  (August,  1824)  was 
denouncing  Byron  in  abusive  terms.  In  his  letter  from 
the  cave  (May  27th,  1824)  Trelawny  wrote  to  George  Fin- 
lay,  then  with  Odysseus : 

"I  trust  you  are  still  with  my  captain.  I  arrived  here 
yesterday  with  a  splendid  suite  and  fifty-five  horses  loaded 
with  stores  for  Odysseus, — a  small  brigade  of  mountain- 
guns,  three  hundred  of  flannel  cartridges  and  grape-shot, 
and  twenty  picked  artillerymen,  accompanied  by  a  Captain 
Fenton,  an  approved  good  artillery  officer.  He  was  chief 
engineer  to  General  Mina,  —  that's  enough,  —  and  to  seal 
all  he  is  a  Scotchman  of  the  right  good  sort, — independent, 
will  do  anything,  and  wants  nothing  in  payment.  .  .  .  Tell 
O.  I  will  get  lots  of  powder  and  otherwise  attend  to  his 
proper  interests,  as  by  that  means  I  am  best  serving 
Greece,  —  so  I  think.  I  want  to  complete  some  plans  for 
rendering  this  cave  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  strongest 
fortress  in  the  world.  I  have  Gilo  with  me,  and  all  the 
tools  and  necessary  things  to  do  everything.  ...  Do  your 
utmost  to  get  immediate  supplies  for  Odysseus.  I  want 
him  to  defend  Thermopylae,  and  Fenton,  Gilo,  and  myself 


to  fortify  it.     Don't  let  him  take  any  Germans,  —  they  are 
all  charlatans." 

A  little  more  than  a  year  later  (June  5th,  1825)  this 
same  Fenton  plotted  to  murder  Trelawny  in  the  cave,  just 
before  the  murder  of  Odysseus  in  Athens  by  his  former  lieu- 
tenant, Gouras.  Doctor  Howe  gives  some  account  of  this 
piece  of  treachery,  and  of  the  young  Englishman,  Whit- 
comb,  who  fired  the  shot  intended  to  kill  Trelawny,  but 
from  the  effect  of  which  he  gradually  recovered.  He  was 
seen  at  Athens  by  Eugene  de  Villeneuve,  July  30th,  1825, 
and  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  at  Smyrna,  August  13th. 
The  latter  says : 

"This  day  arrived  at  Smyrna  the  corvette  Sparrow- 
hawk,  with  Mr.  Trelawny  and  his  wife  on  board,  —  Cap- 
tain Stuart  having  succeeded  in  effecting  their  rescue, 
after  with  difficulty  prevailing  on  Gouras  to  grant  them  an 
exit  from  the  cave,  —  still  in  the  hands  of  Odysseus'  wife 
and  her  adherents." 
Villeneuve  says : 

"I  saw  Trelawny  at  Athens;  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  hardly  fourteen  years  old,  but  lovely  as  an  angel. 
It  was  when  Odysseus  was  proscribed  and  a  fugitive  that 
he  married  this  sister;  she  spoke  English  with  surprising 
facility.  Trelawny  told  me  the  story  of  Fenton  and  his- 
wounds ;  he  said  he  would  go  to  Zante  to  be  healed  com- 
pletely. Then  he  would  return  to  the  cavern,  which  he 
never  meant  to  abandon  till  he  could  bring  away  from  it 
his  treasure,  his  friends,  and  the  rest  of  his  wife's  family." 
He  never  did  this,  for  soon  after  the  widow  of  Odysseus 
gave  up  tne  lortress,  and  was  allowea  to  uve  quietly  in 
Greece;  her  son  Leonidas  was  sent  to  the  military  school  of 
King  Ludwig  in  Bavaria,  and  died  at  Munich  of  cholera  in 
1832.  In  1865  Helen  Kareli,  the  widow  of  Odysseus,  re- 
moved the  bones  of  her  husband  from  his  rude  grave  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  wall  in  Athens  to  the  great  cem- 
etery across  the  Ilissus,  —  first  holding  a  funeral  service 
for  him  at  the  Metropolitan  Church,  forty  years  after  his 
murder.  She  was  buried  beside  him  in  1 879.  Trelawny 
outlived  her,  as  she  outlived  Doctor  Howe,  spending  the 
last  fifty  years  of  his  wild  life  in  America  and  England 
mostly;  finally  his  ashes  were  buried  beside  Shelley's  at 
Rome. 

Odysseus  commanded  the  Acropolis  and  governed 
Athens  when  Howe  landed  at  Monembasia,  and  his  enemy, 
Mavrocordatos,  was  in  power,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  under 
the  central  government,  which  had  at  times  very  little  power 
&•  ind  almost  no  money.  George  Finlay,  who  at  first  sided 
c  with  Odysseus,  presently  joined  the  party  of  Mavrocordatos, 
§  ind  became  intimate  with  Doctor  Howe.  Finlay's  friend 
°  Dr.  Julius  Millingen,  of  whom  Howe  speaks  in  his  jour- 
R.  jal,  soon  gave  up  the  Greek  cause,  took  service  for  a  time 
5  with  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  afterward  practised  medicine  in 
°  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  With  Howe's  associate  in 
a  the  colony  at  Hexamilia,  David  Urquhart,  and  with  George 
•i>  Finlay  at  Athens,  Doctor  Millingen,  according  to  his  son 
"*  Frederick  (Osman  Bey),  formed  a  cabal  in  the  Anglo-Turkish 
il  interest,  some  years  after  1835;  and  they  were  correspond- 
»  ents  of  the  London  Times  and  allies  of  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
™  ning  in  his  diplomatic  career  at  Constantinople.'    Howe's 
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acquaintance  with  Urquhart  faded  out,  but  he  continued 
his  friendship  with  Finlay,  although  they  differed  on  many 
points  touching  the  Greek  character  and  policy.  At  a  sale 
of  some  of  the  effects  of  Byron  in  Poros,  Howe,  Miller,  and 
Finlay  were  present,  and  Howe  obtained  the  poet's  helmet, 
while  Colonel  Miller  had  the  gold-mounted  sword.  Mil- 
ler, of  whom  Howe  makes  frequent  mention,  returned  to 
America  in  1826,  and  was  living  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  when  the 
Greek  Committee  of  New  York  requested  him  to  take  charge 
of  supplies  amounting  to  nearly  $  50,000  in  value,  collected 
in  New  York  and  New  England  for  the  poor  Greeks,  and 
soon  to  be  sent  out  in  three  vessels.  Colonel  Miller  did  so, 
and  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  Chancellor,  March  1  ith, 
1827,  arriving  at  Nauplia  May  23d.  There  Doctor  Howe 
met  him,  and  was  engaged  by  Colonel  Miller  to  aid  in  the 
distribution  of  the  supplies.  How  this  was  done  the  fol- 
lowing pages  will  show.  Colonel  Miller  reached  Boston  on 
his  homeward  journey,  May  20th,  1828,  and  there  again 
found  Doctor  Howe,  who  had  returned  home  to  raise 
money  and  obtain  further  supplies,  in  which  he  had  much 
success.  Howe  then  hastily  printed  his  "History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution  "  and  went  back  to  Greece,  where  he 
founded  the  colony  several  times  mentioned  in  this  volume. 
He  could  not  revisit  it  in  1832,  because  of  his  imprisonment 
in  Berlin ;  but  he  did  so  twice  afterward,  —  in  1 844  and 
1867. 

Every  reader  must  be  impressed,  as  I  have  been,  with 
the  genius,  resource,  good  sense,  and  chivalry  of  this 
young  Bostonian,  in  the  varied  and  exacting  services  which 
he  could  render  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  philanthropy 
in  the  eight  years  covered  by  these  journals  and  letters. 
His  diction  is  not  always  classical,  his  knowledge  not  always 
exact;  but  his  head  is  clear  and  his  heart  in  the  right 
place,  —  his  hands  skilful  always  to  do  what  is  needful  at 
the  time.  As  Thoreau  said  of  Osawatomie  Brown,  "He 
would  have  left  a  Greek  accent  slanted  the  wrong  way, 
and  righted  up  a  fallen  man."  And  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  that  of  a  romance  of  knighthood. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Concord,  July  4, 1906. 
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MICHAEL  ANAGNOS  /  HIS  ORIGIN  AMONG  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS OF  EPIRUS--THE  STRIVING  FOR  EDUCATION 
WHICH  BROUGHT  HIM  TO  ATHENS  AND  ENROLLED 
HIM  AMONG  THE  REVOLUTIONISTS— HIS  ACQUAINT- 
ANCE WITH  DR.  HOWE,  WHO  INDUCED  HIM  TO  COME 
TO  AMERICA— HIS  WORK  AS  SUCCESSOR  TO  DR.  HOWE 
IN  EVERY  WAY  WORTHY  OF  THAT  GREAT  MAN- -SOME 
SUPERIOR  FEATURES  OF  HIS  MANAGEMENT 

f , v7 ^  By  Frank  B.  Sanborn 

When  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  died  in  1876,  after  a 
long  life  of  adventure,  usefulness  and  romance,  he  would 
have  been  a  bold  man  who  would  have  predicted  that  his 
successor,  whoever  he  might  be,  could  both  continue  and 
triplicate  Howe's  special  work  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  in  the  miracle  of  the  restoration  of  Laura  Bridgeman 
to  the  ranks  of  society,  from  which  her  manifold  depriva- 
tions seemed  to  have  exiled  her  forever.    Still  less  would 
it  have  seemed  probable  that  a  man  from  another  land  of 
an  alien  speech  and  other  habits  of  mind,  could  do  this  in 
a  community  so  characteristically  of  New  England,  and  so 
peculiarly  fond  of  its  own  ways  as  Boston  was  in  the  last 
century.    Yet  this  was  accomplished,  with  a  success  as 
great  as  that  which  Howe  had  achieved  in  his  young  man- 
hood, among  the  oppressed  and  suffering  countrymen  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  his  succes- 
sor at  South  Boston  was  born. 

The  province  of  Epirus  which  gave  birth  to  the  family 
of  Anagnostopoulos  (which  Michael  shortened  to  its  pres- 
ent form),  borders  on  Thessaly,  in  which,  among  the  peo- 
ple of  a  similar  mountain  village,  little  molested  by  the 
dominant  Turks,  the  late  Professor  Sophocles  of  Harvard 
was  born.    The  people  of  Epirus  are  mostly  Greeks,  and 
the  province  itself  has  been  kept  from  joining  its  fortunes 
to  those  of  free  Greece  only  by  the  arts  and  caprices  of 
European  diplomacy.    On  the  range  of  Pindus  or  Zagora, 
where  Anagnos  was  born,  the  life  of  the  people  is  pastoral 
and  agricultural,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  mechanics, 
traders  and  men  of  education.    The  father  of  Michael 
Anagnos  was  a  baker,  who  in  early  middle  life  migrated 
to  the  Servian  city  of  Nitsch,  or  Nissa  (the  ancient  Nicaea, 
but  not  that  one  which  gave  its  name  to  a  famous  council 
and  creed),  leaving  the  lad  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother, 
and  to  the  gaining  of  an  education,  for  which  Epirus  had 
better  facilities  than  Servia.    The  city  of  Janina,  the  capi- 
tal of  Ali  Pasha,  made  familiar  to  the  world  by  the  renown 
of  its  ruler  and  the  poetry  of  Byron,  had  in  those  days  a 
reputation  for  learning  which  has  since  migrated  to  Athens. 
But  in  1850,  when  Anagnos,  after  learning  what  could  be 
taught  him  in  his  mountain  hamlet,  entered  the  High  School 
of  Janina,  it  was  still  a  good  place  in  which  to  fit  for  the 
rising  University  of  Athens;  and  there  the  youth  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  remarkable  learning  in  the  language  of 
his  ancestors,  and  in  some  of  those  more  widely  spoken 
in  Europe  today .   He  has  shown  his  gratitude  for  the  sound 
learning  and  hard  fare  which  he  got  at  Janina,  by  endow- 
ing the  school  there  so  well  that  other  poor  scholars  will 
have  less  to  suffer  and  more  to  learn  than  they  could  in 
his  school  days . 

At  the  university,  which  he  entered  in  1854,  Anagnos 
came  in  contact  with  the  great  world  of  international  poli- 
tics and  European  culture,  with  which  Athens  even  then 
had  close  relations.    He  studied  hard,  made  himself 


agreeable  to  his  instructors,  and  won  their  esteem  by 
his  eager  desire  and  quick  attainment  of  liberal  knowl- 
edge.   With  this,  too,  he  acquired,  if  he  did  not  grow 
up  with  them,  ideas  of  liberty  and  progress  which  drew 
him  into  the  ranks  of  the  party  of  progress  in  Greece, 
and  made  him  at  once  a  liberal  and  a  revolutionist. 
Greece  had  not  till  then  had  a  good  government,  although 
its  Bavarian  king,  and  more  especially  its  queen,  meant 
to  govern  well.    They  were  surrounded  by  ill  advisers, 
and  hampered  by  narrow  ideas  and  the  restrictions  of 
foreign  powers.    In  1862  they  were  dethroned  by  a  popu- 
lar revolution,  in  which  Anagnos  and  his  friends  among 
the  students  and  recent  graduates  took  part,  and  some 
of  them  had  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  assassination. 
Others,  and  among  them  Anagnos,  had  recourse  to 
journalism,  and  founded  a  spirited  daily,  the  National 
Guardsman  (Ethnophylax),  which  brought  its  editors  and 
contributors  within  sight  of  a  prison,  and  sometimes  in- 
side one.    Even  after  the  accession  of  the  present  King 
George  in  1863,  they  were  extremely  progressive,  and 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  all  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.   It  was  in  those  restless  days  that  Anagnos 
ard  a  few  of  his  friends,  with  the  aid  of  Garibaldi,  intro- 
duced Free  Masonry  into  Greece,  as  a  means  of  better 
carrying  on  their  political  campaign. 

In  journalism,  though  the  field  at  Athens  was  not 
very  extensive,  Anagnos  manifested  the  breadth  of  his 
culture  as  well  as  the  radicalism  of  his  opinions.    He 
not  only  wrote  political  articles,  but  literary  and  philo- 
sophic reviews,  essays  and  translations—having  a  con- 
stantly extending  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  and  an  in- 
creasing acquaintance  with  men  from  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  who  then,  as  now,  frequented  Athens. 
In  1867,  when  Dr.  Howe,  with  a  return  of  his  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  Cretan  independence  (for  which  in  1 825 
he  had  ventured  his  life),  raised  a  fund  to  aid  the  Cre- 
tans, and  revisited  their  shores,  by  way  of  Athens,  to 
see  that  his  supplies  reached  the  island,  he  found  Anag- 
nos, then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  pursuing  his  various  vo- 
cations at  Athens,  and  ready  to  lend  a  hand  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  to  the  thousands  of  refugees  in  that 
city  and  at  Piraeus.    So  much  did  he  impress  the  saga- 
cious American  with  his  capacity  for  work,  whether  in- 
tellectual or  practical,  that  Howe  invited  him  to  come  to 
Boston  with  him;  and  once  there,  in  the  year  1868  he  gave 
him  a  position  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  children  of  New  England.    So  fast  did  he  ad- 
vance in  this  work,  at  first  very  new  to  him,  that  when 
he  married  Miss  Julia  Howe  in  1870,  he  became  the  first 
assistant  of  his  father-in-law,  and  soon  was  indispensa- 
ble to  the  aged  and  sometimes  invalid  doctor.    In  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Howe  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  when  he  was 
absorbed  in  his  important  duties  at  the  State  House,  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  (in  which  office 
I  succeeded  Dr.  Howe),  the  laboring  oar  at  South  Boston 
fell  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  he  thus  became  master  of  all 
the  details  of  administration .    For  this  he  had  a  natural 
aptness;  and  especially  in  finance  and  the  economies  of 
management  (by  no  means  Dr.  Howe's  forte)  he  showed 
the  talent  which  has  resulted  in  the  wonderful  increase 
of  the  property  and  resources  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Throughout  the  year  1875  Dr.  Howe  was  failing  in  health, 
and  thus  the  whole  care  of  the  establishment  fell  upon 
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Anagnos,  and  he  was  enabled  to  show  the  trustees  how 
well  it  could  be  managed.    Consequently,  at  Dr.  Howe's 
death  in  January,  1876,  there  was  very  little  opposition 
in  the  governing  board  to  his  election  as  superintendent. 

Never  was  a  choice  better  justified  by  the  results. 
In  the  thirty  years  since  intervened,  the  property  and  the 
utility  of  the  Perkins  Institution  have  trebled.    Its  great 
need  was  long  felt  to  be  a  primary  department,  in  which 
the  minds  and  the  fingers  of  the  blind  children  could  be 
reached,  at  an  age  when  both  were  more  flexible  than  at 
the  average  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  which  had  been  the  usage. 
Mr.  Anagnos  began  his  kindergarten  with  but  few  dollars, 
and  he  opened  it  with  a  debt;  but  so  happily  had  he  struck 
the  sources  of  benevolence  among  the  parents  of  the  Boston 
community,  and  particularly  the  mothers,  that  his  debt  was 
soon  paid  by  their  contributions.    These,  together  with  his 
skilful  Greek  financiering,  have  now  built  up  an  establish- 
ment at  Jamaica  Plain  which  is  worth  much  more,  pecuni- 
arily, than  the  South  Boston  plant  was  when  Dr.  Howe  left 
it  to  his  successor.    In  the  same  energetic  way  he  attacked 
the  problem  of  printing  for  the  blind,  and  the  accumulation 
of  libraries  both  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind, 
and  for  the  acquirement  of  musical  literature,  to  aid  the 
main  work  of  the  older  pupils,  to  gain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  music.    The  South  Boston  printing  house  and  its 
libraries;  the  training  of  the  blind  in  industry  and  the 
broadening  of  the  narrow  field  in  which  their  activity  had 
hitherto  been  confined- -these  and  many  other  interesting 
results  of  his  enlightened  administration,  spring  to  view 
when  a  visitor  goes  through  the  institution,  or  sees  its 
pupils  at  the  occasional  exhibitions.    The  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Howe  in  training  Laura  Bridgeman  has  been 
outdone  by  Anagnos  in  the  education  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Elizabeth  Robin,  not  to  mention  others;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  none  of  the  blind  and  deaf  who  have  shared  the 
instruction  of  Anagnos  and  benefited  by  his  generosity  will 
fail  to  imitate  the  touching  gratitude  which  Laura  showed 
towards  him  who  had  brought  her  from  solitude  to  the  com- 
panionship of  her  kind. 

In  his  attitude  towards  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  Anag- 
nos showed  the  same  magnanimity  and  breadth  of  view. 
He  there  displayed,  too,  that  gift  of  eloquence  which  was 
less  perceptible  when  he  addressed  an  audience  in  Eng- 
lish or  French,  than  when  he  used  his  mother  tongue  with 
all  the  fire  and  resonance  of  an  Attic  orator .    Those  who 
heard  him  at  the  celebration  of  Greek  independence  in 
1905  will  always  remember  his  Greek  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  THOREAU  /  F.  B.  SANBORN'S  AD- 
DRESS AT  GREENACRE  — THE  WALDEN  HERMIT'S 
DEPTHS  OF  MORAL  EARNESTNESS- -OBVIOUSLY 
HETERODOX  THOUGHTS  ON  GOD— TOLERANT  AND 
INTOLERANT  IDEAS  ON  THE  CHURCH 


themselves  more  religious  than  their  neighbors,  and 
who  early  in  his  career  "signed  off"  from  old  Dr.  Rip- 
ley's parish,  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  from  all 
other  local  parishes.    Yet  there  was  beneath  Thoreau's 
sarcastic  humor  and  censorious  habit  a  deep  vein  of  seri- 
ous feeling,  which  in  his  boyhood  and  his  college  days 
had  expressed  itself  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  New  Eng- 
land piety.    It  was  seldom,  if  ever,  melancholy,  but  a 
moral  earnestness,  often  expressing  itself  in  his  prose, 
and  perhaps  more  emotionally  in  his  infrequent  verse. 
Thus  in  a  fragment  of  blank  verse  which  he  never  print- 
ed, and  perhaps  never  intended  for  publication- -for  after 
amending  its  verse,  he  finally  drew  his  pencil  through 
it--Thoreau  said: 

Lately  I  feared  my  life  was  empty;  now, 

Though  a  frail  tenement,  I  know  it  still 

Is  worth  repair.    If  yet  its  hollowness 

Doth  entertain  so  fine  a  guest  within, 

And  through  its  empty  aisles  there  still  doth  ring 

Though  but  the  echo  of  so  high  a  strain, 

It  shall  be  swept  again,  and  cleansed  from  sin, 

To  be  a  thoroughfare  of  Celestial  airs. 

Perchance  the  God,  who  is  proprietor, 
Will  pity  take  on  his  poor  tenant  here, 
And  countenance  his  efforts  to  improve 
The  property,  making  it  worthy  to  revert 
At  some  late  day  unto  himself  again. 

Here  is  a  grave,  almost  penitent  note,  and  like  unto 
it  is  that  longer,  yet  still  brief  verse,  which  Emerson 
once  included  in  a  short  series  of  prayers  from  various 
worshippers : 

Great  God,  I  ask  thee  for  no  meaner  pelf 
Than  that  I  may  not  disappoint  myself; 
That  in  my  action  I  may  soar  as  high 
As  I  can  now  discern  with  this  clear  eye; 
And  next  in  value  which  thy  kindness  lends 
That  I  may  greatly  disappoint  my  friends; 
Howe'er  they  think--or  hope--that  it  may  be, 
They  may  not  dream  how  thou'st  distinguished  me. 

That  my  weak  hand  may  equal  my  firm  faith, 
And  my  life  practise  more  than  my  tongue  saith; 
That  my  low  conduct  may  not  show,  nor  my 

relenting  lines, 
That  I  thy  purpose  did  not  know,  or  overrated 

thy  designs. 

This  anxiety  is  not  a  constant  mood  with  the  young 
poet;  rather  is  he  gifted  with  a  serenity  that  is  the  true 
peace  of  religion;  or,  if  that  departs,  it  gives  place  to 
what  he  properly  names  "Inspiration,"  and  thus  describes: 


Greenacre,  Eliot,  Me.,  Aug.  9- -At  the  opening  of 
"Concord  Day"  at  Greenacre  this  morning  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Sanborn  of  Concord  discussed  "The  Religion  of  Thoreau" 
in  part  as  follows: 

I  hardly  think  the  idea  of  religion  is  commonly  as- 
sociated with  our  Concord  philosopher  of  the  woods  and 
fields,  so  much  in  the  habit  of  satirizing  those  who  thought 


Always  the  general  show  of  things 
Floats  in  review  before  my  mind, 

And  such  true  love  and  reverence  brings, 
That  sometimes  I  forget  that  I  am  blind. 

But  now  there  comes,  unsought,  unseen, 
Some  clear,  divine  electuary, 
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And  I,  who  had  but  sensual  been, 

Grow  sensible,  and  as  God  is,  am  wary. 

I  hearing  get,  who  had  but  ears, 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before; 
I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years, 

And  truth  discern,  who  knew  but  Learning's  lore. 

It  comes  in  Summer's  broadest  noon, 
By  a  gray  wall  or  some  chance  place, 

Unseasoning  Time,  insulting  June, 

And  vexing  day  with  its  presuming  face, 

I  will  not  doubt  this  love  untold, 

Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  has  bought, 

Which  wooed  me  young,  and  wooes  me  old, 
And  to  this  evening  hath  me  brought . 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Thoreau's  verse 
--not  smooth  and  flowing,  like  Tennyson's,  but  full  of  sug- 
gestion and  oracular,  like  Emerson's  own  poetry. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  these  verses,  that  Tho- 
reau  was  a  mystic--that  name  of  so  much  alarm  to  many 
religious  persons;  and  it  was  this  mystical  side  of  his  na- 
ture (on  another  side  so  practical  and  everyday  in  its  en- 
dowment)--which  brought  him  into  an  early  familiarity 
with  the  Bhagavat  Ghita  and  the  other  books  of  Oriental 
religion.    Indeed,  like  Socrates  and  the  Orientals,  he  al- 
ways held  that  the  intellect,  not  less  than  the  emotions, 
must  have  a  share  in  religion;  and  particularly  that  ac- 
tivity or  function  of  the  intellect  known  as  imagination . 
In  an  early  college  essay  ("Imagination  as  an  Element  of 
Happiness")  he  reasons  the  matter  out,  as  any  Puritan 
might-  -thus : 

"It  would  obviously  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of 
the  Creator,  as  observed  in  the  works  of  creation,  that 
man,  made  capable  of  comprehending  the  object  of  his 
existence,  and  of  understanding  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  its  author,  should  so  far  neglect  the  culture  of 
his  peculiar  faculties  as  to  lose  his  peculiar  privileges  as 
a  free  agent.    The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  ever  been 
the  theme  of  the  Christian's  admiration  and  praise;  shall 
then  wisdom  for  a  man's  self  be  neglected?   If  reason  was 
given  us  for  any  one  purpose  more  than  another,  it  was 
that  we  might  so  regulate  our  conduct  as  to  insure  our 
eternal  happiness.    The  cultivation  of  the  mind,  then,  is 
conducive  to  our  happiness.    But  this  consists  in  the  culti- 
vation of  its  several  faculties.    What  we  call  the  imagina- 
tion is  one  of  these;  hence  does  its  cultivation  in  a  meas- 
ure conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual.    Unlike 
most  other  pleasures,  those  of  the  imagination  are  not 
momentary  and  evanescent;  its  powers  are  rather  in- 
creased than  worn  out  by  exercise.    Its  trifling  but  oft- 
recurring  contributions  are,  so  to  speak,  the  principles 
of  our  principles --the  under-propping  of  that  moral  edi- 
fice whose  spire  pierces  the  clouds,  and  points  the  way  to 
a  glorious  elysium  beyond,  the  blessed  habitation  of  the 
immortals." 

Although  such  language  as  this  seldom  recurs  in  the 
more  mature  writings  of  Thoreau,  yet  the  spirit  of  his 
utterances  throughout  life  is  in  accord  with  it .    In  giving 


his  creed  to  his  friend  Harrison  Blake,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  long  correspondence  in  March,  1848,  Thoreau 
said: 

"Our  respectable  daily  life,  on  which  our  institu- 
tions are  founded,  is  in  fact  the  veriest  illusion,  and  will 
vanish  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision;  but  that  faint 
glimmer  of  reality  which  sometimes  illuminates  the  dark- 
ness of  daylight  for  all  men,  reveals  something  more 
solid  and  enduring  than  adamant- -which  is,  in  fact,  the 
corner  stone  of  the  world."   Again: 

"For  my  faith  and  aspiration  I  have  respect;  it  is 
from  these  I  speak.    I  have  no  designs  on  society,  or 
nature,  or  God.    I  am  simply  what  I  am—or  I  begin  to 
be  that .    I  know  that  I  am .    I  know  that  another  is ,  who 
knows  more  than  I,  who  takes  interest  in  me--whose 
creature,  and  yet  whose  kindred,  in  one  sense  I  am.    I 
know  that  things  work  well.    I  have  heard  no  bad  news." 

Many  years  after,  when  I  had  the  high  privilege  of 
introducing  John  Brown  to  Thoreau,  he  recognized  in  that 
hero  a  knowledge  of  the  same  shibboleth,  and  a  man 
whose  watchword  was:    "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  stand 
against  us?"    Two  or  three  years  afterward,  when  he 
made  haste  to  describe  Brown  for  all  coming  time- -no 
matter  what  persons  and  professors  may  babble  about 
him,  Thoreau  said:    "Editors  do  not  know  this  man;  they 
must  enlarge  themselves  to  conceive  of  him.    The  time 
will  come  when  they  will  begin  to  see  him  as  he  was. 
They  have  got  to  conceive  of  a  man  of  faith  and  of  reli- 
gious principle,  not  a  politician  nor  an  Indian;  of  a  man 
who  did  not  wait  till  he  was  personally  interfered  with, 
or  thwarted  in  some  harmless  business,  before  he  gave 
his  life  for  the  oppressed.    No  man  in  America  ever 
stood  up  so  persistently  and  effectively  for  the  dignity  of 
human  nature — knowing  himself  for  a  man,  and  the  equal 
of  any  and  all  governments .   He  could  not  have  been  tried 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers ,  because  his  peers  did  not  exist . 
Some  1 800  years  ago  Christ  was  crucified;  this  morning, 
perchance,  Captain  Brown  was  hung.    These  are  the  two 
ends  of  a  chain  which  is  not  without  its  links .    You  who 
pretend  to  believe  in  Christ  crucified,  consider  what  you 
are  doing  to  him  who  offered  himself  to  be  the  savior  of 
four  millions  of  men. ...    It  is  not  every  man  who  can  be 
a  Christian,  even  in  a  very  moderate  sense,  whatever 
education  you  give  him.    He  may  have  to  be  born  again 
many  times.    I  have  known  many  a  man  who  pretended  to 
be  a  Christian,  in  whom  it  was  ridiculous,  for  he  had  no 
genius  for  it.    It  is  not  every  man  who  can  be  a  freeman, 
even." 

This  passage  may  serve  to  take  off  the  offence  which 
was  given  in  Thoreau's  first  book  (the  "Week")  when  he 
said:    "Why  need  Christians  be  still  intolerant  and  super- 
stitious?  I  am  willing  they  should  love  their  Christ  more 
than  my  Buddha- -for  the  love  is  the  main  thing,  and  I 
like  him,  too."   He  partially  atoned  for  this  by  saying  in 
the  same  volume:    "The  Brahman  had  never  thought  to  be 
a  brother  of  mankind,  as  well  as  a  child  of  God.  Christi- 
anity, on  the  other  hand,  is  humane,  practical,  and  in  a 
large  sense  radical.    Christ  is  the  prince  of  reformers 
and  radicals .    Many  expressions  in  the  New  Testament 
come  naturally  to  the  lips  of  all  Protestants,  and  it  fur- 
nishes the  best  of  all  practical  tests.   There  is  no  harm- 
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less  dreaming,  no  wise  speculation  in  it--but  everywhere 
a  substratum  of  good  sense.    All  mortals  are  convicted  by 
its  conscience." 

In  this  and  other  passages  of  Thoreau  it  appears  that 
he  looked  on  religion  as  the  business  or  attribute  of  all 
men,  and  not  the  monopoly  of  any  single  race  or  profes- 
sion, a  view  fatal  to  ecclesiasticism,  whether  of  the  half- 
dozen  mutually  hostile  churches,  each  claiming  to  be  cath- 
olic and  apostolic,  or  the  Moslem  bigotry,  or  the  noisy 
priests  of  Mumbo  Jumbo. 

Ellery  Charming  has  told  me  that  he  was  in  Thoreau 's 
company,  in  the  New  Hampshire  town  of  New  Boston,  when 
this  incident  occurred,  as  mentioned  in  the  "Week": 

"I  was  once  reproved  by  a  minister,  who  was  driving  a 
poor  beast  to  some  meeting-house  horse-sheds,  among  the 
hills  of  New  Hampshire,  because  I  was  bending  my  steps  to 
a  mountain-top  on  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  a  church;  when  I 
would  have  gone  farther  than  he  to  hear  a  true  word  spoken 
on  that  or  any  day.    He  declared  that  I  was  'breaking  the 
Lord's  fourth  commandment,'  and  proceeded  to  enumerate 
in  a  sepulchral  tone,  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  him 
whenever  he  had  done  any  secular  work  on  this  day.    The 
country  is  full  of  this  superstition,  so  that  when  one  enters 
a  village,  the  church,  not  only  really,  but  from  associa- 
tion, is  the  ugliest-looking  building  in  it,  because  it  is  the 
one  in  which  human  nature  stoops  the  lowest,  and  is  most 
disgraced ." 

In  this  last  stroke,  Thoreau  showed  himself  almost 
as  intolerant  as  those  he  was  satirizing,  and  did  not  make 
allowance  enough  for  the  social  and  gregarious  disposition 
of  men .    John  Brown  came  nearer  to  magnanimity  and  good 
sense  on  this  meeting-house  question  when  he  once  sug- 
gested to  me  that  even  if  there  were  no  Scripture  sanction 
for  Sunday  worship  in  churches  (as  he  believed  there  was) 
it  was  yet  a  wise  regulation  which  brought  young  and  old 
together,  in  something  unlike  their  ordinary  dress,  to 
meet  each  other,  and  to  bestow  some  thought  on  matters 
unlike  their  daily  and  secular  thoughts.    It  was  for  this 
reason,  in  fact,  that  Thoreau  was  wending  towards  "Joe 
English's  hill"  in  New  Boston,  when  the  parson  chided  him 
for  breaking  the  Sabbath.    He  had  certain  views  about  a  re- 
ligion of  nature  which  do  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  even 
eminent  Christians,  though  they  do  peek  through  the  theo- 
logical drapery  with  which  the  Basils  and  Gregorys  of  Asia 
Minor  used  to  decorate  their  religious  epistles .    On  this 
topic  Thoreau  was  often  eloquent,  and  his  eloquence  awak- 
ens emotions  as  religious  as  any  of  the  homilies  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  could  arouse  in  monk  or  nun . 

[119] 
REMINISCENCES  OF  HAWTHORNE  AND  THOREAU 

Eliot,  Me.,  Aug.  10—Frank  B.  Sanborn's  address 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  "Concord  Day"  exercises  was 
his  "Reminiscences  of  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau."  Mr.  San- 
born ranged  farther  than  his  title  indicated,  as  he  spoke 
entertainingly  of  all  the  chief  members  of  the  Concord 
School,  and  gave  much  first-hand  material  that  has  not 
yet  been  published .    He  began  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
modest  beginnings  of  the  Concord  School,  and  then  read 
the  sonnets  of  Bronson  Alcott  on  his  friends  and  associates 


in  the  school;  Emerson,  Mrs.  Emerson,  who  "some- 
times expressed  herself  in  unmistakable  terms";  Tho- 
reau, Ellery  Charming,  W.  T.  Harris  and  Hawthorne. 
Mr.  Sanborn  threw  much  light  upon  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  by  these 
extracts,  never  before  published  from  the  journals  of 
Ellery  Channing  and  from  remarks  made  to  Mr.  Sanborn 
personally  by  Mr.  Channing: 

"I  think  Emerson  enjoyed  himself  more  at  fifty  than 
at  forty.    When  I  first  knew  him  (still  a  little  previous  to 
1843),  he  was  more  nervous,  sensitive,  perhaps,  and  of 
less  bodily  vigor  than  before.    His  diet  used  to  be  less 
nourishing  and  at  one  time  he  hardly  ate  meat .    But  he 
always  loved  good  cheer,  at  least  in  others;  he  drank 
very  sparing  of  wine.    He  used  sometimes  to  smoke  with 
me  (a  cigar)  in  a  very  slow  and  partial  way,  holding  it  in 
his  fingers  delicately,  with  the  fingers  turned,  and  let- 
ting it  go  out.    After  his  English  visit  he  became  much 
happier  and  a  more  joyous  man  than  before. 

"There  was  no  conscious  imitation  in  Thoreau.    His 
handwriting  had  such  a  resemblance  to  Emerson's  that  I 
could  hardly  tell  them  apart.    It  was  very  strange,  for 
Thoreau  never  imitated  anybody .    There  was  nothing  but 
originality  in  him,  as  I  know  from  my  many  hours  with 
him.    In  my  walks  with  Mr.  Emerson- -not  less  than  a 
thousand- -I  seldom  heard  him  mention  a  person  by  name. 
He  had  singular  titles  for  Thoreau  and  others,  and  avoid- 
ed their  personal  appellation.    Thoreau  had  much  the 
same  habit;  nor  did  he  usually  reply  directly  to  any  ob- 
servation or  question  of  mine,  but  went  on  with  original 
remarks  of  his  own." 

Thoreau  would  never,  when  he  was  ill,  permit  his 
friends  to  call  a  doctor .    "I  never  knew  him  to  show  the 
least  lingering  atom  of  faith  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame  to  some  extent,  and  that 
a  doctor  will  sometimes  guess  or  flounder  into  some- 
thing that  will  temporarily  smother  the  toothache .    He 
neither  believed  that  the  study  of  anatomy  had  helped  the 
anatomist  to  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  nor  that  he 
might  succeed  in  therefore  benefitting  him .    'How  do  you 
know  his  pills  will  go  down?*  he  might  say,  when  I  in- 
sisted on  the  force  of  gravity  in  a  medicine.    'Perhaps 
they  will  go  t'  other  way.*   He  was  not  a  believer  in  the 
things  he  did  know  about." 

Of  Hawthorne,  Channing  wrote  one  day:    "He  is 
large  and  stately  as  usual.    Possibly  the  servant  of  the 
Muses  always  shambles  about  thus."  Tom  Appleton,  the 
Boston  wit,  said  of  Hawthorne:    "He  looks  like  a  boned 
pirate." 

"Emerson,"  continued  Mr.  Sanborn,   "looked  upon 
Hawthorne  with  the  greatest  interest  as  a  person,  but  did 
not  read  his  books  with  pleasure .    He  did  not  find  in  Haw- 
thorne what  he  admired  in  an  author- -a  masculine  grasp 
of  his  subject.    He  said  to  me:    'Hawthorne  has  a  femi- 
nine way  of  treating  his  subject.'   He  meant,  I  suppose, 
that  Hawthorne  was  receptive  and  impressionistic  in- 
stead of  creative.    I  met  Hawthorne  at  Emerson's  house 
in  1860,  when  Hawthorne  returned  from  Europe  and  Em- 
erson gave  him  a  reception.    I  was  introduced  to  him 
then.    Hawthorne  was  extremely  shy,  largely  because 
of  his  pride .    He  was  verv  uneasy  in  the  presence  of 
more  tnan  one  person .    He  did  not  feel  compelled  to  open 
his  soul  to  anyone." 
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o>    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY 


OF  BOSTON 


This  Society,  estaoiisned  m  16QQ,  will  meet  for  the  coming 
winter  at  the  lecture  room  of  the  Public  Library  in  Copley 
Square,  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  weekly,  at  2.30  p.m.,  begin- 
ning the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  1906.  Interpretations 
of  Emerson,  both  poems  and  essays,  will  usually  be  made  by 
Mr.  Charles  Malloy,  of  Waltham,  but  other  speakers,  both  men 
and  women,  will  be  heard  occasionally.  Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Con- 
cord, will  read  several  papers  during  the  winter  and  spring ;  one  on 
"  Emerson  and  Whitman,"  another  on  "  Thoreau  and  Emerson," 
based  on  the  recent  publication  of  Thoreau's  Journals,  and  a 
third  on  "  Emerson  among  the  Concord  Authors."  Members 
are  at  liberty  to  join  the  Society  at  any  time,  and  may  do  so  by 
giving  their  names  to  the  secretary,  Miss  Emma  L.  Nickerson, 
Riverbank  Court,  Cambridge.  The  membership  fee  is  5i  a 
year,  and  there  is  no  admission  fee  to  the  lectures.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Centenary  Edition  of  Emerson,  of  the  twenty 
volumes  of  Thoreau's  Works,  and  the  approaching  issue  of  the 
final  edition  of  Theodore  Parker's  religious  and  political  writings, 
now  opens  the  period,  in  which  these  and  other  original  authors 
distinguished  themselves,  to  a  fuller  knowledge  and  discussion 
than  has  been  practicable  until  1907.  Mr.  Malloy  and  Mr.  San- 
bom,  who  knew  those  three  friends  intimately  in  various  rela- 
tions, will  have  much  to  say  of  their  interesting  period,  and  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  then  springing  up,  for  great  influence 
in  the  years  following  i860. 

Meetings  of  the  Society  are  expected  to  continue  until  the  end 
of  May,  1907. 
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SUCCESSORS  IN   SUCCESS.* 

Memorial  Address  in   Honor  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
Given  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston, 
Wednesday,  October,  24,  1906. 

By  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Friends  of  the   Unfortunate: 

By  this  title,  which  must  apply  even  to  those  who  have  come 
to  our  Memorial  Meeting  under  an  impulse  of  curiosity  alone, 
I  address  you,  while  I  occupy  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  in 
speaking  of  those  two  lifelong  benefactors  of  the  unfortunate 
who  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  success  in  the  education  of  the 
Blind,  in  this  city  of  their  birth  or  their  choice,  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  I  speak  both  of  Dr.  Howe  and  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  because  the  work  and  the  fame  of  the  two 
are  inseparably  connected.  As  Emerson  said  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  those  compatriots  and  teachers  of  Anagnos,  on  their  own 
sacred  soil  of  Athens,  Howe  and  Anagnos  are  "that  double 
star  which  the  most  powerful  instruments  will  not  entirely 
separate."  Or,  to  pursue  this  celestial  figure,  so  inspiring  to 
all  poets  that  Dante  closes  many  a  canto  with  an  uplifting 
regard  to  the  stars  in  heaven,  Anagnos  might  have  said  of 
his  master  in  philanthropy  what  the  Roman  poet  Persius  said 
to  his  master  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  Annaeus  Cornutus : 
Nescio  quid,  certe  est  quod  me  tibi  lemperat  astrum — 

Some  star  it  was,  I  know  not  which, 
Attuned  my  soul  to  thine. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Howe  is  well  known,  although  less  familiar 
to  the  present  generation  than  to  the  three  generations  in 
which  he  lived  and  toiled,  always  for  the  good  of  the  unfor- 

*  Reprinted  from  the  "Association  Review,"  December,  1906. 


tunate,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  the  succor 
of  the  oppressed.  He  enlisted  before  he  was  three  and  twenty 
in  the  almost  hopeless  cause  of  the  Greeks;  he  suffered  in 
their  defeats,  rejoiced  in  their  victory,  and  carried  to  the  aid 
of  their  starving  women  and  children  the  relief  which  the  gen- 
erosity of  America  so  liberally  supplied  fourscore  years  ago. 
Forty  active  years  glided  away,  finding  him  daily  employed  in 
the  most  varied  deeds  of  beneficence,  when  another  call  of 
Greek  misfortune  summoned  him  to  those  shores  again.  He 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  a  second  time  carried  with  him 
thousands  of  dollars  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  promote  the 
education  of  the  exiled  Cretans  in  Athens. 

While  thus  engaged,  and  while  seeking  an  educated  and 
philanthropic  Athenian  to  act  as  confidential  secretary,  that 
Providence  which  we  are  very  apt  to  term  Chance  made  him 
acquainted  with  Michael  Anagnostopoulos,  a  young  graduate 
of  the  great  Athenian  University,  who  was  pursuing  journal- 
ism and  political  reform  in  Attica.  That  selecting  eye  which 
Dr.  Howe  had  by  nature  at  once  fastened  upon  the  youth  as 
capable  of  good  service,  although  there  as  yet  was  no  thought 
of  bringing  him  to  New  England,  still  less  of  engaging  him  in 
the  instruction  of  the  blind.  He  became  in  May,  1867,  the 
secretary  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  I  have  before  me  the  "Biblipn 
Hellenikcs  vMlelographias"  (Book  of  Greek  Correspondence), 
"Cretan,"  in  which  the  hand  of  the  young  scholar  was  em- 
ployed from  May  23  to  July  23,  1867,  in  turning  into  Greek 
and  French  the  clear  and  vigorous  messages  of  the  Chevalier 
Howe  to  the  officials  and  private  persons  with  whom  he  had 
relations  of  business  in  Greece  and  the  islands.  Dr.  Howe 
then  left  Athens  for  Switzerland  and  Western  Europe ;  not. 
as  a  generation  before,  to  recover  his  almost  ruined  health 
among  the  mountains,  but  to  examine  hospitals  and  prisons 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  state  charities  of  Massachusetts, 
of  which  he  was  then  chief  administrator,  as  Chairman  of  the 
old  Board  of  State  Charities.  This  left  Anagnostopoulos  in 
full  charge  of  the  Cretan  business  at  Athens;  and  so  well  did 
he  manage  its  delicate  affairs  that  Dr.  Howe  invited  him  to 
visit  America,  and  here  learn  our  language,  habits,  and  insti- 
tutions, so  as  to  render  himself  more  capable  of  serving  Crete 
and  Greece  in  their  constantly  recurring  political  crises.  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  continued  to  be  Howe's  secretary 
for  Cretan  affairs  during  the  year  1868,  while  the  good  people 
of  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  were  raising 

thousands  of  dollars,  at  Howe  s  appeal,  for  the  relief  and 
support  of  the  revolted  Christians  of  that  beautiful  island  of 
Minos  and  Ariadne. 

Again,  while  writing  English  in  this  capacity,  I  have  the 
volume  before  me,  and  can  trace  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
student  in  the  crooked  orthography  and  perplexing  syntax  of 
our  vernacular.  The  English  letters,  interspersed  with  Greek 
ones,  begin  April  21,  1868,  and  announce  the  success  of  Dr. 
Howe,  Dr.  Edward  Hale,  the  Lawrences,  and  others  of  the 
Boston  Greek  Relief  Committee,  in  providing  money  for  the 
good  cause.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  note  of  April  21,  not 
always  correct  in  transcribing  the  rapid  scrawl  of  Dr.  Howe, 
but  sufficiently  plain  in  its  purport: 

"Yours  of  18th  received.  Mr.  Rodocanachi  has  a  half 
promise  from  Inman  Line  to  take  some  freight  free;  but  as  I 
cannot  have  access  to  him  today,  and  as  we  shall  want  other 
aid  from  them,  I  beg  you  to  forward  the  16  on  the  best  terms 
you  can  obtain.  Our  Fair  was  a  success  morally  and  pecuniarily. 
It  has  aroused  sympathy  for  the  Cretans,  and  will  bring  in  over 
$15,000  cash." 
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This  international  philanthropy  went  on  for  months  from  the  Greek  Poets,  with  a  special  course  on  the  "Plutus"  of 
Dr.  Howe's  well-known  office  in  Bromtield  Street,  "up  one  Aristophanes,  and  the  comic  poets;  also  the  history  of  philos- 
flighC  where  more  plans^ were  matured^  for  the  good  of  the    ophy  and  part  of  Aristotle,  together  with  general  history  and 

natural  law.    Mathematics,  physics,  mineralogy,  and  the  Latin 
poets  Catullus  and  Tibullus  rounded  out  the  year  1858.     In 


down-trodden  than  anywhere  else  in  Boston,  rich  as  this 
blessed  city  has  been  in  such  corners  of  philanthropic  con- 
spiracy. But  in  the  intervals  of  fairs  and  correspondence  Dr. 
Howe  employed  his  young  friend  in  teaching  modern  and 
ancient  Greek  to  members  of  his  family,  and  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  classics  to  a  few  of  the  blind  at  South  Boston.    H 


1859  he  studied  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  Thucydides,  the  Latin 
Prose  writers,  Ethics,  and  Anthropology;  continued  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  of  art,  and  read  Horace.     In   1860-61   he 


did  not  then  feel  at  liberty  to  offer  him  a  suitable  place,  for    studied  V'f&'l  and  Roman  life,  logic  and  metaphysics  and 


permanence,  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  but  favored  the  wish 
of  Anagnostopoulos  to  take  up  classical  teaching  in  some 
Western  College.  An  opening  presenting  itself  in  an  Ohio 
college,  Dr.  Howe  (Oct.  4,  1869)  sent  to  its  President  this  letter 
of  commendation : 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Anagnostopoulos  several  years  very 
intimately  He  is  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  He  has  uncom- 
mon natural  gifts,  and  has  improved  himself  by  a  pretty  broad 
culture.  He  knows  Greek,  English  and  French.  As  a  Grecian 
he  has  few  equals  in  this  country.  He  is  capable  of  filling  the 
nost  of  Greek  Professor  in  any  of  our  Universities  with  honor. 
Personally  he  is  a  modest,  amiable  and  agreeable  man;  and  he 
would,  I  doubt  not,  be  popular  among  students." 

And  now  what  was  the  life-history  of  this  youth  of  thirty 
years,  so  well  portrayed  by  his  earliest  American  friend? 
Born  in  poverty  on  a  mountain  side  in  Epirus,  not  quite  sev- 
enty years  ago,  in  a  village  in  which,  though  tributary  to  the 
Sultan  by  the  Bosphorus,  no  Turk  had  ever  set  his  wicked 
foot,  the  boy  Michael  had  thirsted  for  education,  like  most  of 
his  Hellenic  race,  and  was  taught  in  that  village  as  far  as  the 
local  school  could  carry  him  forward.  He  then  sought  admis- 
sion to  the  nearest  high  school  of  reputation, — that  which  he 
has  since  gratefully  endowed  with  lands  and  revenue,  in  the 
famous  city  of  Janina,  the  former  capital  of  Ali  Pasha.  Like 
his  own  mountain  region,  this  romantic  town,  with  its  bloody 
history,  lies  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  situations  in  the 
world,  which  Byron,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  genius,  described 
for  all  time : 

No  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 

Unseen  is  Janina,  though  not  remote, 

Veiled  by  the  screen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few ; 

Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 

But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 

Browseth, — and,  pensive  o'er  his  scattered  flock, 

The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote 

Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 

Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock. 

Such  we  may  picture  the  childhood  of  Michael  on  the  ridges 
of  Zagora,  leading  the  pastoral  or  the  agricultural  life,  amid  sur- 
roundings Arcadian  in  their  rough  simplicity ;  where  at  his  noon- 
day rest,  or  as  the  shadows  lengthen  at  sundown,  you  may  hear 
this  same  little  shepherd  filling  the  solitude  with  the  sweet,    whole  Institution;  so  that  when  the  question  of  a  successor 


modern  philosophy;  also  zoology,  archeology,  Greek  history. 
Plato,  the  bucolic  poets,  and  Thucydides.  He  went  on  with 
mathematics,  and  with  ancient  art, — which  even  then  could 
be  studied  in  the  museums  of  Athens  with  many  advantages, 
before  the  spade  of  Schliemann  had  shown  the  way  to  the 
remarkable  discoveries  made  since  1862. 

This  course  of  study,  differing  from  ours  or  the  English 
university  course  (but  rather  in  its  order  of  sequence  than  its 
result  on  the  mind),  fitted  the  graduate  for  the  life  of  a  teaching 
scholar,  a  publicist,  or  a  journalist.  He  chose  a  combination 
of  the  first  and  last,  and  connected  himself  with  the  active, 
energetic,  liberal  journalism  of  Athens.  Having  a  strong  bent 
towards  political  reforms,  he  cooperated  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Bavarian  King  Otho,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  young 
men,  and  with  the  heroic  Garibaldi,  introduced  Free  Masonry, 
by  the  Scottish  rite,  among  the  restless  Greek  people,  in  the 
interest  of  liberty  and  civilization.  He  was  training  himself 
to  public  life,  and  seeking  the  wider  career  for  which  nature 
and  culture  had  fitted  him,  when  Dr.  Howe  fortunately  en- 
countered him  in  Greece.  He  had  the  strong,  sincere  qualities 
of  the  Epirot  Greek,  brought  up  in  the  simplicity  of  rural  life, 
and  able  to  resist  the  temptations  to  intrigue  and  commercial- 
ism which  beset  the  Fanariot  and  the  Peloponnesian  Greek. 

It  was  not  long  before  Anagnos  began  thus  to  shorten  his 
family  name  and  to  lengthen  his  stay  amid  the  agreeable  and 
useful  surroundings  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Dr.  Howe, 
with  his  declining  strength  and  increasing  occupations,  found 
his  disciple  more  and  more  needful  in  the  care  of  the  schools, 
for  which  the  Greek  scholar  had  a  natural  fitness,  as  he  had, 
also,  for  the  financial  arrangements  that  Dr.  Howe  had  per- 
haps too  much  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  By  1871, 
when  the  affairs  of  Santo  Domingo  first  claimed  Dr.  Howe's 
attention,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  found  equal  to  the  care  of  the 
Institution,  with  help  from  others,  in  the  absence  of  the  aged 
Director.  He  had  also  won  the  heart  of  the  eldest  child  of  the 
Howe  family,  the  enthusiastic,  self-consecrated  Julia,  and 
became  the  son-in-law  of  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
adopted  father  in  philanthropy. 

In  the  year  of  illness  that  preceded  Dr.  Howe's  death  in 
January,  1876,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  practically  in  charge  of  the 


I  pensive  notes  of  his  rustic  pipe, — as  Dr.  Manatt  and  I  have 
I  listened  to  them  in  the  shades  of  the  Marathonian  forest.  In 
j  Janina,  while  he  pursued  his  Greek  and  Latin  studies  there, 
!  Michael  fared  hard  and  worked  hard  for  years ;  but  he  achieved 
1  his  purpose  at  last,  and  entered  the  University  of  Athens, — 
1  really  the  one  university  of  the  whole  Greek-speaking  race, 
ii  in  the  year  1857.  He  continued  to  hear  lectures  and  perform 
•  exercises  there  for  the  five  years,  1857-61  inclusive,  and  had 
1  begun  studies  in  1856  there.  What  his  studies  were,  in  part, 
il  is  shown  by  the  certificate  of  his  professors,  now  in  my  hands. 
He  began  the  history  of  Greek  Art  and  Archeology  under  the 
scholar  and  diplomatist  Rangabe  in  1856,  and  continued  for 


came  up,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  the  best  man  for  the 
difficult  place.  He  was  chosen,  but  at  first  with  a  sort  of 
trusteeship  over  him  by  the  governing  Board,  who  could 
hardly  see  how  a  foreigner,  not  yet  very  old,  could  be  trusted 
with  the  whole  control  and  administration  of  an  establish- 
ment so  important  and  so  peculiarly  Bostonian.  Mr.  Anagnos, 
whose  modesty  did  not  go  to  the  timid  extreme  of  doubting  his 
own  fitness  for  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  long  tested,  inti- 
mated that  he  could  not  hold  it  under  a  sort  of  daily  guardian- 
ship; he  would  withdraw,  if  it  was  desired,  and  would  be  as 
loyal  to  the  Trustees  as  he  had  been  during  the  absence  and 
illness  of  Dr.  Howe;  but  he  could  not  accept  a  divided  au- 


two  years;  in  1857-8  studied  philology,  Greek  Tragedy,  and    thority,  that  sure  source  of  discord  and  maladministration. 
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The  Board  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  position,  confirmed  him  in  it, 
and  now,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  has  filled  it  with  in- 
creasing honor  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  know  what 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  requires  and  allows.  His  native 
justice  and  generosity  has  secured  to  all  who  were  under  his 
authority,  whether  pupils,  teachers,  matrons,  or  in  whatever 
station,  everything  that  equity  required,  and  sometimes  more 
than  their  conduct  merited.  At  the  same  time  he  was  strict 
in  his  requirements,  as  the  case  demanded,  keen  in  his  obser- 
vation of  merit  or  defect,  and  prompt  to  act  when  needful. 
He  chose  to  suffer  injustice  himself  and  to  bear  unmerited  re- 
proach rather  than  to  wrong  others,  or  publicly  to  blame  those 
who  were  quick  to  blame  him.  Consequently,  as  always  hap- 
pens to  the  unselfish,  his  goodness  was  taken  advantage  of 
now  and  then ;  but  at  all  other  times  he  received  from  those 
about  him  the  entire  respect  and  affection  of  such  as  aided  him 
to  carry  on  the  mission  entrusted  to  him  and  them.  I,  who 
have  seen  many  establishments  directed  by  able  chiefs,  at  the 
head  of  many  subordinates,  have  never  seen  one  where  loyalty 
to  the  chief  was  more  marked  or  longer  continued.  He  held 
for  a  whole  generation  a  place  in  which  he  was  greatly  trusted, 
where  he  accomplished  grand  results,  and  in  which  he  was 
true  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  accepted  that  saying 
of  George  Washington,  the  most  scrupulous  of  our  country- 
men,— "Where  an  expectation  has  been  allowed,  an  obliga- 
tion is  incurred,"  and  he  silently  fulfilled  the  obligation  where 
many  Greeks  and  many  Americans  would  have  spoken  in  their 
own  justification. 

My  subject  today  is  "Successors  in  success,"  and  we  shall 
find  it  hard  to  point  to  a  better  instance  than  the  work  begun, 
carried  on,  and  finished  by  Dr.  Howe  and  his  son-in-law, — men 
so  unlike  in  all  but  results.  Dr.  Howe  was  a  man  of  genius, 
capable,  as  the  epigram  says,  of  "generalizing  from  a  single 
instance,"  and  of  following  up  his  theory  with  a  practical 
method  of  working  it  out.  He  also  had  acquired  general  ex- 
perience by  serving  for  years,  and  in  varied  positions,  in  the 
world-movement  begun  by  the  Greek  Revolution.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  had  no  such  genius  and  no  equivalent  experience.  But  he 
was  one  of  a  frugal  and  highly  organized  race,  which  takes  to 
general  culture  as  neither  the  American  nor  the  ordinary 
Englishman  readily  does;  and,  belonging  to  a  small  nation, 
still  held  in  leading-strings  by  the  pragmatical  Great  Powers, 
he  was  not  compelled  to  follow  where  the  bias  of  a  great 
nation  should  fatally  carry  him.  Like  the  Switzer,  the  Dane, 
and  the  Hollander,  I  believe  the  modern  Greek  can  possess  his 
mind  in  a  certain  impartiality.  However  this  may  be,  Anagnos 
formed  for  himself  profound  theories  of  education  and  of  social 
possibilities,  which  were  of  much  service  to  him  in  doing  the 
work  thrown  upon  him  by  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Dr. 
Howe;  and  he  was  born  with  a  oractical  faculty,  and  an  ease 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  persons  who  must  work  with  him, 
which  the  impulsive  and  rather  impatient  Dr.  Howe  did  not 
possess,  at  least  in  his  later  moiety  of  life,  when  I  best  knew 
him.  Anagnos  was  therefore  adapted  by  dissimilarity  of  gifts, 
while  actuated  by  a  like  spirit,  to  take  up  the  burden  where 
Howe  laid  it  down. 

His  first  initiative  of  success,  beyond  the  daily  routine  of  a 
well-managed  blind  school,  was  to  conceive  and  put  in  practice 
a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Without  giving  in  to  the 
slightly  sentimental  view  of  the  customary  Kindergarten  in 
this  country,  he  saw  what  an  adjunct  it  could  be  made  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  musical  education  instituted  and  made  prac- 
tical by  Dr.  Howe  for  the  blind.     He  perceived    also    how 


warmly  the  community,  and  specially  good  women,  would  be 
likely  to  respond  to  such  an  addition  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 
The  event  of  the  past  twenty  years  proves  how  just  was  his 
forethought  in  both  these  vital  points.  This  community,  re- 
sponding to  his  constant  appeal,  has  now  built  up  an  establish- 
ment at  Jamaica  Plain  which,  in  its  appointments  and  its  re- 
sults, excels  any  example  of  the  kind  known  to  me  in  the  world. 
The  most  brilliant  (though  not  the  most  useful)  of  Dr. 
Howe's  achievements  was  the  discovery  and  instruction  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf  and  blind  child.  He  did  in  that 
case  what  nobody  had  ever  done  before,  and  what  to  most 
persons  seemed  a  miracle.  It  drew  towards  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  secured  from  kings  and  governments 
decorations  and  honors  which  he  little  valued,  but  which  at- 
tested the  sympathy  of  nations.  His  success  made  the  way 
easy  for  all  others,  and  no  one  as  yet  has  improved  on  Dr. 
Howe's  method  of  instruction  in  such  cases.  But  this  was  his 
chief  triumph  of  the  kind;  once  having  shown  his  genius,  he 
turned  it  to  other  and  harder  tasks;  for  the  restoration  of 
Laura  to  society,  though  unexampled,  was  not  so  difficult  as 
it  had  appeared.  At  this  point  Anagnos  took  up  the  work, 
and  proceeded  to  apply  Howe's  methods  to  many  cases,  and 
with  greater  success  in  some  than  poor  Laura's  conditions 
afforded.  Among  these  successes,  one  in  particular  has  at- 
tracted notice,  and  calls  for  mention  today. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  in  the  year  1880,  in  the  way  of  official  duty, 
to  procure  the  admission  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  at  her 
own  request,  of  a  poor  child,  Johana  (since  known  as  Annie) 
Sullivan,  originally  of  Agawam  near  Springfield.  Disease  had 
produced  temporary  but  persistent  blindness,  which  was  not 
cured  until  she  had  been  for  some  years  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  and  which  enabled  her  by  the  system  of  Dr.  Howe, 
to  acquire  the  use  of  the  blind  alphabet  and  the  manual  method 
very  perfectly.  She  had  enjoyed  sight  up  to  the  age  of  ten, 
and  had  a  mind  of  unusual  quickness  and  a  persevering  will. 
Mr.  Anagnos  found  her  a  ready  pupil,  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  her  instruction,  and  formed  a  high  and  just  opinion  of 
her  capacity.  Hardly  had  she  graduated  at  South  Boston, 
after  nearly  six  school  years  there,  when,  in  July,  18S6,  the 
father  of  Helen  Keller,  a  deaf  and  blind  child  six  years  old  in 
Alabama,  wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  describing  her  case,  and  ask- 
ing whether  he  could  find  a  teacher  for  her.  Mr.  Anagnos  at 
once  thought  of  Miss  Sullivan,  then  twenty,  and  offered  her  the 
position,  if  she  would  qualify  herself  by  special  study,  which 
she  proceeded  to  do.  "She  studied  Laura's  case  thoroughly  in 
all  its  phases,  read  the  reports  of  Dr.  Howe  with  care,  and 
mastered  his  methods  and  processes."  Seven  months  later,  in 
March,  1887,  she  took  charge  of  Helen's  education  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  in  Alabama.  A  year  later,  in  May,  1888,  Helen  came  with 
her  mother  and  teacher  to  Boston,  and  spent  some  weeks  with 
Mr.  Anagnos  as  guests  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  At  this  time 
she  was  taken  to  see  Miss  Fuller  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
and  there  was  some  talk  about  teaching  her  to  speak,  which 
Miss  Fuller  did,  two  years  later.  In  the  autumn  of  1889,  Miss 
Sullivan  applied  for  Helen's  admission  as  a  regular  pupil  of 
the  Institution,  which  was  then  impossible,  because  children 
from  Alabama  had  no  legal  claim  for  admission ;  but  she  and 
Miss  Sullivan  were  invited  by  the  Trustees  to  become  per- 
manent guests  of  the  School.  They  came  October  14,  1889,  and 
remained  there  most  of  the  time  (except  vacations)  for  the 
next  three  years.  Mr.  Anagnos  appears  to  have  directed  and 
aided  Helen's  education  for  the  first  and  most  important 
seven  years, — that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  1887,  until  Febru- 
ary 4,  1894,  when  Helen  sent  to  him  from  Hulton,  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  where  she  was  studying  Latin  at  her  friend,  Mr.  Wade's, 
her  first  imperfect  Latin  epistle.  In  this  she  said,  "Beneficia 
quae  a  te  accepi  non  obliviscar," — "I  will  not  forget  the  kind- 
nesses I  have  received  from  you."  In  transmitting  this  letter, 
Miss  Sullivan  wrote,  "I  know  your  feelings  towards  Helen 
have  not  changed.  You  have  felt  annoyed  with  her  teacher, 
most  reasonably,  I  acknowledge.  T  believe  your  heart  to  be 
one  of  the  kindest  in  the  world." 

In  these  seven  years,  and  in  the  seven  years  preceding,  in 
which  he  was  directing  the  education  of  the  teacher  herself, 
Mr.  Anagnos  claimed  no  credit  for  instructing  the  blind  or 
the  deaf,  any  more  than  Dr.  Howe  did  for  his  services  to  both 
classes  of  the  unfortunate.  They  were  both  above  the  petty 
vanity  of  craving  praise  for  acts  which  compelled  praise  from 
others.  They  made  the  talents  of  their  pupils  known  for  the 
information  and  encouragement  of  others,  not  for  glory  to 
themselves.  But  this  modesty  need  not  restrict  us  from  giving 
them  the  praise  due,  not  only  from  those  directly  benefited  by 
their  toil  and  their  wisdom,  but  from  us  who  saw  them  at  their 
self-imposed  tasks.  Death,  which  has  closed  their  beneficent 
activity,  has  released  us  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  their 
modesty,  and  has  allowed  us  to  pay  these  tributes  to  their 
memory  which  the  vain  and  the  ungrateful  are  so  ready  to 
withhold,  or  to  ascribe  to  themselves. 

Forty-two  years  ago,  when  it  became  my  official  duty  to 
report  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe,  up  to  nis  63rd  year,  and  when 
the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman  had  been  briefly  told,  in  his  well- 
chosen  words,  it  was  remarked : 

"The  slow  steps  which  this  child  was  compelled  to  take  in 
her  progress  toward  knowledge  were  watched  with  deep  in- 
terest throughout  the  country  and  in  foreign  lands.  Strangers 
visiting  America  were  curious  to  see  the  results  of  this  new 
art,  by  which  a  soul  had  been  awakened  where  it  had  almost 
been  doubted  to  exist.  What  had  been  the  generous  striving 
of  a  lover  of  his  kind  to  assist  one  of  its  most  unfortunate 
children  became  the  occasion  of  fame  to  himself  and  to  his 
countrymen.  There  are  few  such  examples  on  record,  and  the 
memory  of  them  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away,  since 
they  set  in  a  new  and  stronger  light  the  capacities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  the  resources  of  a  philanthropic  heart." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  our  departed  friend  labored  for  years 
to  show  forth  the  early  achievements  of  his  most  brilliant 
pupil,  Helen  Keller.  As  he  traversed  Europe  in  search  of 
health  in  1889-90,  he  made  known  in  every  country  the  prog- 
ress of  her  education  and  the  activity  of  her  teacher;  and 
when  I  met  him  at  Athens  in  the  spring  of  1890,  where  he 
promoted  my  wish  to  examine  the  charities  of  Greece,  I  found 
that  Helen  was  almost  as  well  known  there  as  her  troublesome 
namesake,  Helen  of  Troy.  Three  years  later,  in  the  same  city, 
I  was  presented  with  her  story  in  Greek,  printed  as  one  of  the 
contributions  to  the  festival  of  Queen  Olga,  herself  the  kindest 
patron  of  good  works.  In  thus  setting  forth  a  remarkable  deed, 
Anagnos  followed  strictly  the  apostolic  suggestion, — "In  honor 
preferring  one  another."  If  others  forgot  this  part  of  Christian 
duty,  he  was  too  generous  to  remember  their  words,  even  when 
he  could  not  overlook  their  action.  He  maintained  and  pro- 
claimed the  excellence  of  this  Institution  when  blindly  assailed 
by  some  of  its  own  children ;  and  the  last  words  that  we  heard 
him  publicly  utter,  at  the  recent  anniversary  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  were  a  clear  statement  of  what  this  noble  foundation 
of  Howe,  Perkins,  Boston,  and  Massachusetts  is  now  able  to 
do  for  its  pupils  and  its  graduates. 
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The  following  pages  are  reprinted  and  revised  from 
the  75th  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


I  \Y eiisi  a  ABisk- 


BT  F.  B.  SANBOBN. 

Michael  Anagnostopoulos,   (.by  which  name  he  has  ever 
been  known  among  his  Greek  compatriots,  though  his  Ameri- 
can friends  shortened  it,  with  his  consent,  to  Anagnos),  wa3 
born  November  7,  1837  at  Papingo,  a  small  village  in  the 
mountain-land  of  Epirus.     His  father  was  a  hard-working 
peasant,  and  his  village  was  one  of  those  where  the  soldiers 
and  tax-gatherers  of  the  Turkish  sultan  were  never  seen.    It 
governed  itself  by  its  own  village  officials,  and  sent  its  tribute 
for  the  sultan  by  their  hands  to  the  publicans  of  Constanti- 
nople.   His  grandmother,  whom  he  visited  last  in  1890,  told 
him  that  she  had  always  lived  in  that  region,  and  had  never 
Been  a  Turk  in  Papingo.    A  6chool,  such  as  it  was,  existed 
in  the  village,  and  there  Michael  began  his  education.    Hav- 
ing carried  it  as  far  as  the  mountain  facilities  permitted,  he 
found  means  to  enter  the  high  school  at  Janina,  and  there 
was  fitted  to  enter  the  National  University  in  Athens,  which 
he  did  in  his  nineteenth  year.    This  University  is  organized 
on  the  ordinary  German  plan,  and  then  corresponded  in 
grade  to  a  second-class  German  University.    His  first  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  master  of  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
philosophy;   he   employed   four   years  profitably   in   those 
courses,  and  became  proficient  in  all.    He  then  devoted  somo 
attention  to  law,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  practising 


law;  his  purpose  at  leaving  the  University  being  to  make 
journalism  and  political  science  his  profession.  In  1861, 
when  not  yet  four  and  twenty,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Ethnophylax,  one  of  the  first  dailies  in  Athens,  and  waB  soon 
mado  editor-in-chief. 

Like  his  friend  Dr.  Howe,  whom  as  yet  Anagnos  knew 
only  by  fame,  as  a  Philhellene  of  the  Greek  Eevolution, 
young  Anagnos  favored  political  liberty,  and  took  an  active 
part,  as  journalist,  in  the  opposition  to  King  Otho  and  his 
unprogressive  and  arbitrary  government.  He  even  went  to 
the  extent  of  introducing,  through  Gen.  Garibaldi  and  one  of 
his  sons,  lodges  of  Free  Masonry  as  an  element  in  the  coming 
dethronement  of  the  Bavarian  monarch.  This  event  came 
to  pass  in  1862,  and  young  Anagnos  was  actively  engaged  in 
procuring  it.  Soon  after,  King  George  of  the  royal  line  of 
Denmark,  the  present  constitutional  sovereign  of  Greece,  be- 
came king,  and  the  Ethnophylax  favored  the  freedom  and 
annexation  of  Crete,  which  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Turks 
in  1866.  Upon  this  question  Anagnos  differed  with  his  asso- 
ciate editors,  and  resigned  his  position  in  the  newspaper, 
though  still  continuing  to  write  articles  and  make  addresses 
in  defence  of  Cretan  independence.  At  the  same  time,  though 
without  knowledge  of  each  other,  Dr.  Howe,  in  America, 
was  agitating  and  raising  money  in  aid  of  Cretan  freedom. 
He  had  joined  in  an  effort  forty  years  before,  during  the 
Greek  Eevolution,  to  expel  the  Turkish  power  from  Crete, 
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and  the  first  volume  of  his  biography,  lately  published  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Richards,  gives  portions  of  his  daily 
journal  while  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion, which  failed. 

In  18G7  Dr.  Howe  sailed  for  Europe,  with  the  double  mis- 
sion of  carrying  relief  to  the  Cretan  refugees  in  Athens,  and 
of  examining  schools  for  the  deaf  and  asylums  for  the  insane, 
—  having  become  in  1865  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  State  Charities,  and  taken  up  officially  the  question 
of  the  best  care  of  those  two  classes  of  the  dependents.  He 
had  long  had  the  care  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  New 
England,  and  their  instruction  and  employment  in  self-sup- 
porting industries.  Reaching  Athens  early  in  the  year,  his 
first  wish  was  to  find  a  Greek  secretary  who  could  act  with 
him  in  the  organization  of  relief.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  directed  to  young  Anagnostopoulos,  whom  he  soon  em- 
ployed, and  whom  he  left  in  charge  of  the  Committee's 
affairs  at  Athens,  while  Dr.  Howe  himself  visited  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  prisons  in  western  and  southern  Europe.  After- 
wards, when  returning  to  Boston,  Dr.  Howe  induced  his 
Athenian  secretary  to  accompany  him,  and  continue  in  the 
work  of  the  Cretan  Committee  in  New  England  during 
1868.  There  was  as  yet  no  thought  of  his  engaging  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind. 

But  so  well  had  the  student  from  Epirus  learned  his  les- 
son at  school  and  university,  that  Dr.  Howe  found  him  well 
qualified  to  teach  the  few  blind  pupils  who  in  1868  carried 
their  education  so  far  as  to  study  Greek  and  Latin;  and  he 
gave  him  that  task,  as  well  as  that  of  private  tutor  in  his 
own  family.  A  year  or  two  later  he  promoted  his  tutor's 
wish  to  become  Greek  professor  in  some  western  American 
college,  and  wrote  the  letter  of  recommendation  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sanborn  in  the  address  at  our  October  memorial  meet- 
ing. But  the  superior  qualifications  of  Anagnos  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  affection  he  had  inspired  in  the  Howe  family,  did 
not  allow  Dr.  Howe  to  part  with  him,  when  the  time  for 
separation  came.  He  gave  the  young  Greek  a  permanent 
position  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  and  late  in  the  year  1870 
gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  This  fixed  his 
residence  in  Boston,  and  already  began  to  qualify  him  as 
Dr.  Howe's  assistant  and  possible  successor. 

The  increasing  years  and  infirm  health  of  Dr.  Howe  re- 
quired, after  1S70,  that  he  should  have  an  able,  loyal  and 
organizing  assistant,  and  such  Mr.  Anagnos  now  proved  him- 
self to  be.  In  the  frequent  absences  of  the  Director  he  had 
to  assume  the  general  charge  of  affairs;  and  he  went  on, 
step  by  step,  to  make  himself  familiar  with  every  part  of  the 
important  establishment  with  which  he  found  himself  con- 
nected. His  researches,  and  his  experience  among  the  fami- 
lies of  the  blind  children  coming  under  his  charge,  led  him  to 


see  what  was  needed  to  supplement  the  excellent  system  long 
established  at  South  Boston;  to  observe  the  natural  connec- 
tion between  the  teaching  for  industrial  uses,  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf;  and  to  interest  him  in  that  small,  but  attrac- 
tive class  of  children  who  are  unfortunately  both  blind  and 
deaf.  He  became  familiar  with  the  remarkable  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  whom  he  well  knew,  and  thus  prepared  himself 
for  the  success  he  has  since  had  in  the  education  of  Helen 
Keller,  Thomas  Stringer,  Elizabeth  Robin,  and  others  of  the 
blind-deaf.  Finally,  upon  the  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Howe 
in  1875,  he  became  acting  Director,  and  was  in  full  charge 
of  the  Institution  at  the  death  of  its  real  founder  in  Janu- 
ary, 1876.  Consequently,  be  was  the  only  candidate  seri- 
ously considered  for  the  post  of  Director,  although  there  was 
some  question  in  the  minds  of  some  trustees,  how  a  native  of 
Turkey  and  a  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  whole  management  of  a  Bostonian  institution,  so 
peculiarly  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  the  good  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  particularly  of  Boston. 

The  result  of  his  administration  soon  solved  that  question. 
Every  branch  of  the  Institution  had  already  begun  to  feel 
the  youthful  energy  and  the  mature  wisdom  of  the  new 
Director.  He  first  turned  his  love  of  improvement,  beyond 
the  mere  routine  of  school  duties  and  workshop  management, 
to  the  department  of  printing,  which  had  long  been  excellent, 
but  had  not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  needs  of  the  blind  community.  He  early  submitted 
to  the  trustees  a  project  for  increasing  the  printing  fund  to 
the  large  total  of  $100,000,  and  for  printing  with  its  income 
a  larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  books  in  the  raised 
letters.  One  of  the  first  books  thus  provided  for,  in  1876, 
was  Mrs.  Howe's  Memoir  of  her  husband,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  great  Memorial  meeting  in  honor  of  Dr.  Howe 
at  the  Music  Hall  in  February,  1876.  Before  1882  the  fund 
had  reached  the  proposed  limit,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
has  been  adding  largely  to  the  reading  facilities  both  of  the 
Institution  pupils  and  the  adult  blind  in  all  parts  of  New 
England. 

He  had  already  in  1880  conceived  the  plan  of  a  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  children  too  young  to  be  received  in  the 
ordinary  schools  for  the  blind;  and  in  this  he  was  assisted 
and  inspired  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  who  had  consecrated  herself 
to  the  work  of  her  father  and  her  husband.  With  her  aid 
he  organized  a  fair  to  begin  a  fund  for  such  a  kindergarten, 
first  contributing  himself.  The  fair  yielded  $2,000.  In 
1883-4  $25,000  had  been  raised  and  an  estate  was  bought. 

The  payment  for  the  land  was  $30,000,  and  it  was  needful 

to  raise  $50,000  more  to  erect  the  first  buildings  and  dis- 
charge a  small  debt  on  the  land.  During  1887,  this  had  been 
done  and  the  first  building  was  occupied.    Mr.  Anagnos  then 
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undertook  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  for  the  kindergarten 
of  $100,000,  and  in  a  few  years  this  also  was  accomplished. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Anagnos  was  most  unselfish  through  the 
whole  affair  of  the  kindergarten  foundation.  He  undertook 
its  management  without  additional  compensation,  paid  his 
own  expenses,  and  with  his  careful  financial  management 
saw  the  kindergarten  completed  in  its  present  form,  with  a 
property  in  real  and  personal  estate  approaching  $250,000. 

During  the  same  period  (1882-1906)  the  main  institu- 
tion was  improved  and  extended  in  all  its  departments,  and 
now  possesses  a  library,  both  general  and  musical,  which  is  at 
least  the  equal  of  any  special  library  of  the  sort  in  the  world ; 
an  outfit  for  musical  instruction  superior  to  that  possessed 
by  most  schools;  and  general  facilities  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  double  those  which  existed  in  1876, 
when  he  became  actual  Director.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
also  encouraged  and  carried  on  the  special  instruction  of  sev- 
eral deaf -blind  pupils  so  successfully  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  scarcely  less,  and  in  some  respects  even  more, 
than  Dr.  Howe  had  done  in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Oliver  Caswell  and  others,  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  "While  he  was  assisting  Dr.  Howe  in  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  Cretan  families  in  1867,  the  American  friends 
of  Dr.  Howe,  —  the  late  Gardiner  Hubbard,  Miss  Harriet 
Rogers,  Governors  Bullock,  Claflin  and  Talbot,  the  late  John 
Clarke  of  Northampton,  and  others,  —  had  secured  the  charter 
and  endowment  of  a  Massachusetts  school  for  the  deaf,  where 
the  oral  method  was  to  be  followed  and  the  sign  language  dis- 
carded. Soon  after,  a  Boston  public  school  for  the  deaf 
children  of  this  city  and  vicinity  was  established,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Washburn  of  East  Boston, 
in  which  the  oral  method  was  also  exclusively  used.  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller  was  appointed  and  still  remains  at  the  head 
of  this  Horace  Mann  School;  and  she  was  able  to  be  of 
signal  service  to  the  Perkins  Institution  in  teaching  articula- 
tion to  its  deaf-blind  pupils.  While  associated  with  his 
father-in-law,  Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Anagnos  became  familiar  with 
the  whole  history  and  method  of  instructing  the  deaf -blind, 
and  was  himself  an'ardent  advocate  of  the  articulating  method 
for  the  deaf  in  general. 

In  none  of  the  great  deeds  of  his  life  did  that  tenderness 
of  heart  and  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men  that  were  ever  the 
chief  motive  forces  of  his  character,  appear  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  his  work  for  the  deaf-blind.  Moreover,  while 
the  direct  results  of  this  work  are  not  large  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  census-taker,  yet,  measured  in  terms  of  hap- 
piness, intense  and  lasting,  conferred  upon  the  stricken 
individual,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the  beneficiary,  fervent 
and  never  ceasing,  —  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of 
the  emancipation,  this  work  deserves  to  rank  with  the  greatest 
of  his  achievements. 


The  story  of  Thomas  Stringer  is  familiar  wherever  the 
spirit  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  honored  and  the  Samaritan's 
deeds  are  told. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  in  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg a  pitiful  case  was  brought  to  light.  A  little  boy,  deaf 
and  blind,  was  sent  there  for  treatment.  His  parents  were 
too  poor  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  in  any  institution,  and  a 
number  of  appeals  were  sent  to  institutions  and  individuals 
in  his  behalf,  but  without  avail.  Finally  the  case  was  brought 
to  tho  attention  of  Mr.  Anagnos.  In  the  helpless,  almost  inani- 
mate little  lump  of  clay  that  was  brought  to  his  doors  from 
the  smoky  city  where  the  rivers  meet,  he  saw  the  form  and 
likeness  of  a  human  soul,  and  immediately  took  measures  to 
bring  about  its  development  and  unfolding.  So  the  little 
stranger  entered  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  in  1891,  a  special  teacher  was  provided  for  him,  and 
the  education  of  Thomas  Stringer  had  begun.  The  sightless, 
voiceless,  seemingly  hopeless  little  waif  of  1891  has  now 
developed  into  the  intelligent,  sturdy,  fine  appearing  young 
man  of  1906,  who,  in  his  benefactor's  own  words, 

is  strong  and  hale,  and  who  thinks  acutely,  reasons  rationally, 
judges  accurately,  acts  promptly  and  works  diligently.  He  loves 
truth  and  uprightness  and  loathes  mendacity  and  deceitfulness. 
He  appears  to  be  absolutely  unselfish  and  is  very  grateful  to 
his  benefactors.  His  is  a  loyal  and  self-poised  soul  —  affection- 
ate, tender  and  brave.  He  enjoys  the  tranquillity  of  innocence 
and  the  blessings  of  the  pure  in  heart.  He  is  honorable,  faith- 
ful, straightforward  and  trustworthy  in  all  his  relations.  He  is 
not  only  happy  and  contented  with  his  environment,  but  seems 
to  dwell  perpetually  in  the  sunlight  of  entire  confidence  in  the 
probity  and  kindness  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  above  is  a  just  picture  of  the  results  thus  far  attained 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  Stringer,  and  in  the  closing  sentence 
the  writer  unwittingly  gave  utterance  to  his  own  highest 
praise,  for  if  this  deaf -blind  boy  "  dwells  continually  in  the 
sunlight  of  entire  confidence  in  the  probity  and  kindness  of 
his  fellow  men  "  it  is  because  for  fifteen  years  he  has  known 
naught  but  perfect  probity  and  absolute  kindness  on  the  part 

of  the  man,  who,  amid  the  multifarious  cares  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  a  great  institution,  yet  found  time  to  take  this 
stricken  waif  into  his  heart  and  love  him !  —  who  found  time 
to  be  father,  guardian  and  friend!  and  year  after  year,  by 
voice  and  pen  to  plead  his  cause  with  a  generous  public,  and 
so  provide  for  the  child's  future  security  when  his  guardian 
should  have  passed  from  the  scene. 

Last  June  a  vast  audience  of  friends  and  interested  per- 
sons witnessed  the  graduation  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
of  Elizabeth  Eobin,  deaf  and  blind ;  and  as  the  young  woman 
made  her  appearance  all  hearts  were  won  by  her  sweet,  in- 
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telligent  face  and  engaging  manner,  and  many  marvelled  as 
she  deftly  and  skilfully  operated  a  sewing-machine,  and  ex- 
plained the  transformations  of  energy  therein  involved,  by 
the  aid  of  her  teacher.  But  the  significance  of  this  achieve- 
ment is  not  fully  clear  until  two  further  facts  are  under- 
stood. First,  we  should  have  seen  the  baby  girl,  bereft  of 
sight  and  hearing,  apparently  blighted  for  life,  and  con- 
demned to  an  almost  animal  existence  of  isolation  from  her 
kind,  and  should  now  realize  that  the  helpless,  stricken  child 
has  become  this  swoet,  wholesome,  bright-faced  woman  of 
twenty-two.  Then  we  should  observe  the  sane,  cheerful, 
helpful  spirit  that  animates  Elizabeth  Robin ;  and  understand 
that,  trained  in  the  atmosphere  inspired  by  Michael  Anagnos 
and  his  faithful  helpers,  she  has  remained  true  to  the  father 
and  mother  living  the  workaday  life  of  a  plantation  in  far- 
away Texas.  She  fully  appreciates  the  dignity  and  the  worth 
of  labor ;  she  is  filled  with  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  school 
that  has  trained  her,  and  her  ambition  is  to  give  daily  ex- 
pression to  her  love  of  home  and  parents,  to  her  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  toil,  and  her  loyalty  to  the  Perkins  Institution, 
while  she  makes  herself  a  real  helper  and  a  centre  of  cheer 
and  sunshine  in  her  southern  home.  The  ascent  from  what 
she  was  to  what  she  is,  and  the  spirit  in  which  she  now  bears 
herself,  constitute  the  glory  of  this  achievement;  and  the 
achievement  belongs  under  Providence  to  the  brave,  modest 
man  who  is  gone. 

Said  Edith  Thomas,  another  deaf -blind  girl :  —  "  All  that 
I  am  and  can  do  and  enjoy  I  owe  to  the  school,  and  through 
it  to  Mr.  Anagnos."  The  instruction  of  these  and  other 
blind-deaf  children,  (of  whom  the  latest  to  graduate  was 
Miss  Robin,  in  the  summer  of  1906),  occupied  the  attention 
and  demanded  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Anagnos  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  But  during  that  period  he  was  no  less  atten- 
tive to  the  other  duties  of  his.  position.  In  1900  he  went 
abroad  to  attend  the  International  Congress  (at  Paris)  of 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  blind,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  its  discussions,  besides  visiting  some  of  the  European 
schools  for  the  blind.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  United 
States  to  be  one  of  the  national  representatives  at  Paris. 
Before  the  sessions  opened  he  visited  his  native  Epirus,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Athens  he  deposited  in  the  National  Bank 
there  a  large  sum  ($25,000)  the  income  from  which  has 
since  been  applied  to  the  support  of  schools  at  Janina  and 
elsewhere.  By  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  other  sums  for  a 
similar  purpose,  —  to  carry  out  which  his  executors  are  now 
making  arrangements.  He  then  travelled  leisurely  through 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Servia,  Roumania,  Hungary,  Austria 
and  Bavaria,  visiting  relatives  and  friends,  and  taking  many 
observations  in  schools  and  industries,  which  made  him  the 
best  American  authority  on  the  question  of  proper  industries 
for  the  blind,  and  the  best  method  of  making  the  adult  blind 


self-supporting.  After  his  return  he  organized  a  system  upon 
safe  grounds,  and  with  excellent  results,  for  giving  employ- 
ment to  graduates  of  the  Institution  and  others,  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  products  of  their  industry.  Experience  for  many 
years  had  convinced  him  that  something  could  usefully  be 
done  in  this  way;  but,  in  common  with  Dr.  Howe,  Mr. 
Huntoon,  Mr.  Wait,  and  most  teachers  of  long  experience, 
he  recognized  the  strict  limits  in  which  self-support  for  the 
blind  can  be  successful,  except  on  the  basis  of  charity.  He 
would  have  agreed  with  the  veteran  Wait,  who  has  lately 
published  a  valuable  essay  on  this  subject,  after  having  in- 
structed and  cared  for  the  blind  nearly  half  a  century;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  says :  — 

Earning  a  living,  and  earning  the  going  rate  of  wages,  are 
equivalent  terms  in  the  labor  market;  and  the  more  clearly  a 
business  man  sees  that  the  blind  can  at  best  produce  only  a  part 
of  the  product  necessary  to  secure  normal  wages,  the  more  cer- 
tain will  he  be  not  to  employ  that  kind  of  labor. 

It  is  only  by  specializing  strictly,  and  educating  carefully 
for  special  forms  of  labor,  that  the  blind  can  compete  with 
seeing  persons.  Any  theory  which  neglects  this  fundamental 
fact,  however  enthusiastically  or  plausibly  maintained,  will 
be  sure  to  disappoint  its  advocates  in  the  end;  and  the  dis- 
tance to  that  end  is  usually  very  short. 

Before  his  last  visit  to  Europe,  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned, the  strength  of  Mr.  Anagnos  had  been  much  weak- 
ened by  bis  labors  at  South  Boston,  and  was  undermined 
by  that  obscure  disease  from  which  he  had  hoped  himself 
relieved.  Still,  after  the  first  discomforts  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  inclemencies  of  a  backward  season  had  been  over- 
come, he  found  much  enjoyment  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of 
his  youth  and  the  land  of  his  heartiest  affection.  The  weeks 
spent  in  Athens  were  free  from  pain,  and  had  prepared 
him  to  look  forward  cheerfully  to  a  tour  in  those  countries, 
of  Turkey  and  Roumania,  in  which  the  Greek  race  are  sub- 
jected to  vehement  prejudices,  and  too  often  to  violence  and 
oppression.  It  proved  otherwise;  for  in  Turkey  he  was  not 
only  saddened  by  what  he  saw  of  this  kind,  but  he  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  authorities,  who  followed  his 
course  with  spies.  In  Roumania  and  Servia,  where  several 
of  his  relatives  and  many  friends  live,  he  found  himself  and 
them  the  victims  of  unjust  laws  and  of  violent  religious 
hostility.  At  the  same  time,  and  probably  aggravated  by 
these  discomforts,  his  disease  returned  upon  him  with  great 
pain  and  increasing  weakness;  and  it  was  evident  to  him- 
self, no  doubt,  that  his  end  was  near.  He  endured  all  this 
with  his  natural  fortitude,  but  could  not  regulate  the  in- 
decision and  perhaps  the  unskilfulness  of  surgeons,  under 
whose  hands  he  died.  They  probably  could  not  have  pro- 
longed his  life,  so  far  had  a  mortal  malady  proceeded;  but 
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it  is  a  grief  to  all  his  friends  in  Greece  and  America,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  die  among  those  who  so  highly 
valued  him,  and  would  so  tenderly  have  cared  for  him  in 
the  last  hours.  He  breathed  his  last  at  Turn  Severin,  a 
frontier  town  of  Koumania,  June  29,  1906,  and  is  buried 
in  his  native  village  of  Epirus.  But  his  Athenian  friends 
and  the  Greek  government  propose  to  remove  his  remains  to 
the  capital  of  Greece,  where  he  should  be  honored  with  a 
suitable  monument,  and  where  his  mourners  in  all  lands  may 
occasionally  visit  his  grave. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Anagnos  will  perhaps  appear  from 
this  slight  record  of  a  busy,  a  practical  and  yet  a  romantic 
life;  and  from  the  testimony,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
of  those  who  had  shared  in  his  cares  or  been  aided  by  his 
generosity.  Seldom  does  a  man  so  firm  and  achieving,  in 
all  that  he  undertook,  manifest  also  those  gentle  and  tender 
affections  which  are  the  inspiration  of  genuine  philanthropy. 
Careless  of  his  own  interest  or  glory,  he  went  forward  in  a 
noble  career,  saddened,  but  not  surprised  at  the  thankless- 
ness  of  mankind,  and  the  defeat  of  cherished  hopes. 

He  had  also  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  support  that  his 
unselfish  plans  received  in  this  city  of  his  adoption,  from 
those  kindly  benefactors  of  the  unfortunate,  who,  in  his  time 
and  long  before,  have  given  Boston  its  well-established  re- 
nown for  philanthropy  in  all  its  forms.  Few  indeed  were 
those  who  could  have  done  his  work,  but  he  found  hundreds 
who  were  ready  to  assist  him  in  it.  As  was  nobly  said  by 
Bacon,  Mr.  Anagnos  sought  learning  and  knowledge  "  not  as 
a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit; 
nor  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up 
and  down  with  a  fair  prospect;  nor  a  tower  of  state  for  a 
proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  nor  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention;  nor  a  shop  for  profit  and 
sale;  but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and 
the  relief  of  man's  estate." 

Pp.  103-113 
Address  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sakbobk. 
Friends  of  the  Unfortunate:  By  this  title,  which  must  apply 
even  to  those  who  have  come  to  our  memorial  meeting  under  an 
impulse  of  curiosity,  I  address  you,  while  I  occupy  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  in  speaking  of  those  two  life-long  benefactors  of 
the  unfortunate,  who  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  success  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  in  this  city  of  their  birth  or  their  choice, 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  I  speak  both  of  Dr.  Howe  and 
Michael  Anagnos,  because  the  work  and  the  fame  of  the  two 
are  inseparably  connected.  As  Emerson  said  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  those  compatriots  and  teachers  of  Anagnos,  on  their  own 
sacred  soil  of  Athens,  —  Howe  and  Anagnos  are  "that  double 
star  which  the  most  powerful  instruments  will  not  entirely  sep- 
arate." Or,  to  pursue  this  celestial  figure,  so  inspiring  to  poets 
that  Dante  closes  many  a  canto  with  an  uplifting  regard  to  the 
stars  in  the  heavens,  —  Anagnos  might  have  said  of  his  master 


in  philanthropy  as  the  Roman  poet  Persius  said  to  his  master  in 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  Annaeus  Cornutus, 

Nescio  quid,  certe  est  quod  me  tibi  temperat  astrum,  — 

Some  star  it  was,  I  know  not  which, 

Attuned  my  soul  to  thine. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Howe  is  well  known,  although  less  familiar 
to  the  present  generation  than  to  the  three  generations  in  which 
he  lived  and  toiled,  always  for  the  good  of  the  unfortunate,  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  for  the  succor  of  the 
oppressed.  He  enlisted  before  he  was  three  and  twenty  in  the 
almost  hopeless  cause  of  the  Greeks ;  he  suffered  in  their  defeats, 
rejoiced  in  their  victory,  and  carried  to  the  aid  of  their  starving 
women  and  children  the  relief  which  the  generosity  of  America 
so  liberally  supplied  fourscore  years  ago.  Forty  active  years 
glided  away,  finding  him  daily  employed  in  the  most  varied 
deeds  of  beneficence,  —  when  another  call  of  Greek  misfortune 
summoned  him  to  those  shores  again.  He  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  a  second  time  carried  with  him  thousands  of  dollars  to 
relieve  the  suffering  and  promote  the  education  of  the  exiled 
Cretans  in  Athens. 

While  thus  engaged,  and  while  seeking  an  educated  and  phil- 
anthropic Athenian  to  act  as  confidential  secretary,  that  Provi- 
dence which  we  are  very  apt  to  term  Chance,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  Michael  Anagnostopoulos,  a  young  graduate  of 
the  great  Athenian  University,  who  was  pursuing  journalism  and 
political  reform  in  Greece.  That  selecting  eye  which  Dr.  Howe 
had  by  nature,  at  once  fastened  upon  the  youth  as  capable  of 
good  service,  although  there  was  as  yet  no  thought  of  bringing 
him  to  New  England,  still  less  of  engaging  him  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  He  became  in  May,  1867,  the  secretary  of  Dr. 
Howe,  and  I  have  before  me  the  Biblion  Hellenikes  Allelo- 
graphias  (Book  of  Greek  Correspondence  "Cretan"),  in  which 
the  hand  of  the  young  scholar  was  employed  in  turning  into 
Greek  and  French  the  clear  and  vigorous  messages  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Howe,  to  the  officials  and  private  persons  with  whom  he  had 
relations  of  business  in  Greece  and  the  islands,  from  May  23  to 
July  23,  1867.  Dr.  Howe  then  left  Athens  for  Switzerland  and 
Western  Europe,  not,  as  a  generation  before,  to  recover  his 
almost  ruined  health  among  the  mountains,  but  to  examine  hos- 
pitals and  prisons  with  a  view  to  improve  the  state  charities  of 
Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  then  the  chief  administrator,  as 
chairman  of  the  old  Board  of  State  Charities.  This  left  Anag- 
nostopoulos in  full  charge  of  the  Cretan  business  at  Athens,  and 
so  well  did  he  manage  its  delicate  affairs  that  Dr.  Howe  invited 
him  to  visit  America,  and  here  learn  our  language,  habits  and 
institutions,  so  as  to  render  himself  more  capable  of  serving 
Crete  and  Greece  in  their  constantly  recurring  political  crises. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  and  continued  to  be  Howe's  secretary 
for  the  Cretan  affairs  during  the  year  1868,  while  the  good 
people  of  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  were 
raising  thousands  of  dollars,  at  Howe's  appeal,  for  the  relief 
and  support  of  the  revolted  Christians  of  that  beautiful  island 
of  Minos  and  Ariadne. 

Again,  while  he  is  writing  English  in  this  capacity,  I  have 
the  volume  before  me,  and  can  trace  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
student  in  the  crooked  orthography  and  perplexing  syntax  of  our 
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vernacular.  The  English  letters  interspersed  with  Greek  ones, 
begin  April  21,  1868,  and  announce  the  success  of  Dr.  Howe, 
Dr.  Edward  Hale,  the  Lawrences  and  others  of  the  Boston  Greek 
Belief  Committee,  in  providing  money  for  the  good  cause.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  note  of  April  21,  not  always  correct  in  transcrib- 
ing the  rapid  scrawl  of  Dr.  Howe,  but  sufficiently  plain  in  its 
purport : 

(April  21.)  Yours  of  the  18th  received.  Mr.  Rodoeanaebi  has  a 
half  promise  from  Inman  line  to  take  some  freight  free;  but  aa  I 
cannot  have  access  to  him  today,  and  as  we  shall  want  other  aid, 
from  them,  I  beg  you  to  forward  the  16  on  the  best  terms  you  can 
obtain.  Our  Fair  was  a  success  morally  and  pecuniarily.  It  has 
aroused  sympathy  for  the  Cretans,  and  will  bring  in  over  $15,000 
cash. 

This  international  philanthropy  went  on  for  months  from  Dr. 
Howe's  well-known  office  in  Bromfield  Street,  "up  one  flight," 
where  more  plans  were  matured  for  the  good  of  the  down-trodden 
than  anywhere  else  in  Boston,  —  rich  as  this  blessed  city  has 
been  in  such  corners  of  philanthropic  conspiracy.  But  in  the 
intervals  of  fairs  and  correspondence  Dr.  Howe  employed  his 
young  friend  in  teaching  modern  and  ancient  Greek  to  members 
of  his  familv,  and  in  eiving  instruction  in  the  classics  to  a  fe— 
of  the  blind  at  South  Boston.  He  did  not  then  feel  at  liberty  to 
offer  him  a  suitable  place,  for  permanence,  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, but  favored  the  wish  of  AnagnoBtopoulos  to  take  up 
classical  teaching  in  some  western  college.  An  opening  present- 
ing itself  at  an  Ohio  college,  Dr.  Howe  (Oct.  4, 1869)  sent  to  its 
President  this  letter  of  commendation : 

I  have  known  Mr.  Anagnostopoulos  several  years  very  intimately. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  He  has  uncommon  natural  gifts, 
and  has  improved  himself  by  a  pretty  broad  culture.  He  knows 
Greek,  English  and  French.  As  a  Grecian,  he  has  few  equals  in 
this  country.  He  is  capable  of  filling  the  post  of  Greek  Professor  in 
any  of  our  Universities  with  honor.  Personally  he  is  a  modest, 
amiable  and  agreeable  man;  and  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  popular 
among  students. 

And  now  what  was  the  life  history  of  this  youth  of  thirty 
years,  so  well  portrayed  by  his  earliest  American  friend?  Born 
in  poverty  on  a  mountain  side  in  Epirus,  not  quite  seventy  years 
ago,  in  a  village  where,  though  tributary  to  the  Sultan  on  the 
Bosphorus,  no  Turk  had  ever  6et  his  wicked  foot,  the  boy  Michael 
had  thirsted  for  education,  like  most  of  his  Hellenic  race,  and 
was  taught  in  that  village  as  far  as  the  local  school  could  carry 
him  forward.  He  then  sought  admission  to  the  nearest  high 
school  of  reputation,  —  that  which  he  has  since  gratefully  en- 
dowed with  revenue  in  the  famous  city  of  Janina,  the  former 
capital  of  Ali  Pasha.  Like  his  own  mountain  region,  this  roman- 
tic town,  with  its  bloody  history,  lies  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque situations  in  the  world,  which  Byron,  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  genius,  described  for  all  time : 

No  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view, 
Unseen  is  Janina,  though  not  remote, 
Veiled  by  the  screen  of  hill ;  here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot; 
But  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 


Browseth,  —  and  pensive  o'er  his  scattered  flock, 

The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote 

Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 

Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock. 

Such  we  may  picture  the  childhood  of  Michael  on  the  ridges  of 
Zagora,  leading  the  pastoral  or  the  agricultural  life,  amid  sur- 
roundings Arcadian  in  their  rough  simplicity ;  where  at  his  noon- 
day rest,  or  as  the  shadows  fall  at  sundown,  you  may  hear  this 
same  little  shepherd  filling  the  solitude  with  the  sweet,  pensive 
notes  of  his  rustic  pipe,  —  as  Dr.  Manatt  and  I  have  listened  to 
them  in  the  shades  of  the  Marathonian  forest.  In  Janina,  while 
he  pursued  his  Greek  and  Latin  studies  there,  Michael  fared 
hard  and  worked  hard  for  years,  but  he  achieved  his  purpose  at 
last,  and  entered  the  University  of  Athens,  —  really  the  one 
university  of  the  whole  Greek-speaking  race,  in  the  year  1857. 
He  continued  to  hear  lectures  and  perform  exercises  there  for  the 
five  years,  1857-61,  inclusive,  and  had  begun  studies  in  1856 
there.  What  his  studies  were  in  part  are  shown  by  the  certificate 
of  his  professors,  now  in  my  hands.  Greek  art  and  archeology 
under  the  scholar  and  diplomatist  Rangabe  in  1856,  and  con- 
tinued for  two  years;  in  1857-58  he  studied  philology,  Greek 
tragedy  and  the  Greek  poets,  with  a  special  course  on  the  Plutus 
of  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  poets;  also  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy and  part  of  Aristotle,  together  with  general  history  and 
natural  law.  Mathematics,  physics,  mineralogy  and  the  Latin 
poets  Catullus  and  Tibullus,  rounded  out  the  year  1858.  In 
1859  he  studied  Sophocles,  Pindar  and  Thucydides,  the  Latin 
prose  writers,  ethics  and  anthropology;  continued  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  of  art,  and  read  Horace.  In  1860-61  he  studied 
Virgil  and  Roman  life,  logic  and  metaphysics  and  modern  phil- 
osophy; also  zoology,  archeology,  Greek  history,  Plato  and  the 
bucolic  poets  and  Thucydides.  He  went  on  with  mathematics, 
and  with  ancient  art,  —  which  even  then  could  be  studied  in  the 
museums  of  Athens  with  many  advantages,  long  before  the  spade 
of  Schliemann  had  shown  the  way  to  the  remarkable  discoveries 
made  since  1862. 

This  course  of  study,  differing  from  ours  or  the  English  uni- 
versity course,  but  rather  in  its  order  of  sequence  than  its  result 
on  the  mind,  fitted  the  graduate  for  the  life  of  a  teaching  scholar, 
a  publicist  or  a  journalist.  He  chose  a  combination  of  the  first 
and  last,  and  connected  himself  with  the  active,  energetic  liberal 
journalism  of  Athens.  Having  a  strong  bent  towards  political 
reforms,  he  cooperated  in  the  downfall  of  the  Bavarian  King 
Otho,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  young  men,  and  with  the 
heroic  Garibaldi,  he  introduced  Free  Masonry  by  the  Scottish 
rite,  among  the  restless  Greek  people,  in  the  interest  of  liberty 
and  civilization.  He  was  training  himself  to  public  life,  and 
seeking  the  wider  career  for  which  nature  and  culture  had  fitted 
him,  when  Dr.  Howe  fortunately  encountered  him  in  Greece. 
He  had  the  strong,  sincere  qualities  of  the  Epirot  Greek,  brought 
up  in  the  simplicity  of  rural  life  and  able  to  resist  the  temptations 
to  intrigue  and  commercialism  which  beset  the  Fanariot  and  the 
Peloponnesian  Greek. 

It  was  not  long  before  Anagnos  in  America  began  thus  to 
shorten  his  family  name  and  to  lengthen  his  stay  amid  the  agree- 
able and  useful  surroundings  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Dr. 
Howe,  with  his  declining  strength  and  increasing  occupations, 
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found  his  disciple  more  and  more  needful  in  the  care  of  the 
schools,  for  which  the  Greek  scholar  had  a  natural  fitness,  as  he 
had,  also,  for  the  financial  arrangements  that  Dr.  Howe  had  per- 
haps too  much  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  By  1871, 
when  the  affairs  of  Santo  Domingo  first  claimed  Dr.  Howe's 
attention,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  found  equal  to  the  care  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  help  from  others,  in  the  absence  of  the  aged  director. 
He  had  also  won  the  heart  of  the  eldest  child  of  the  Howe  family, 
the  enthusiastic,  self-consecrated  Julia,  and  became  the  •on-in- 
law  of  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  his  adopted  father  is 
philanthropy.  In  the  year  of  illness  that  preceded  Dr.  Howe's 
death  in  January,  1876,  Mr.  Anagnos  was  practically  in  charge 
of  the  whole  institution;  so  that  when  the  question  of  a  suc- 
cessor came  up,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  the  best  man  for 
the  difficult  place.  He  was  chosen,  but  at  first  with  a  kind  of 
trusteeship  over  him  by  the  governing  Board,  who  could  hardly 
see  how  a  foreigner,  not  yet  very  old,  could  be  trusted  with  the 
whole  control  of  the  administration  of  an  establishment  so  im- 
portant and  so  peculiarly  Bostonian.  Mr.  Anagnos,  whose  mod- 
esty did  not  go  to  the  timid  extreme  of  doubting  his  own  fitness 
for  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  long  tested,  intimated  that  he 
could  not  hold  it  under  a  sort  of  daily  guardianship;  he  would 
withdraw,  if  it  was  desired,  and  would  be  as  loyal  to  the  trustees 
as  he  had  been  during  the  absence  and  illness  of  Dr.  Howe;  but 
he  could  not  accept  a  divided  authority,  that  sure  source  of  dis- 
cord and  maladministration.  The  Board  saw  the  wisdom  of  his 
position,  confirmed  him  in  it,  and  now  for  more  than  thirty  years 
he  has  filled  it  with  increasing  honor  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  know  what  the  instruction  of  the  blind  requires,  and  allows. 
His  native  justice  and  generosity  has  secured  to  all  who  were 
under  his  authority,  whether  pupils,  teachers,  matrons,  or  in 
whatever  station,  everything  that  equity  required,  and  sometimes 
more  than  their  conduct  merited.  At  the  same  time  he  was  strict 
in  his  requirements,  as  the  case  demanded,  keen  in  his  observa- 
tion of  merit  or  defect,  and  prompt  to  act  when  needful.  He 
chose  to  suffer  injustice  himself  and  to  bear  unmerited  reproach, 
rather  than  to  wrong  others  or  publicly  to  blame  those  who  were 
quick  to  blame  him.  Consequently,  as  always  happens  to  the 
unselfish,  his  goodness  was  taken  advantage  of  now  and  then, 
but  at  all  other  times  he  received  from  those  about  him  the 
entire  respect  and  affection  of  such  as  aided  him  to  carry  on  the 
mission  entrusted  to  him  and  to  them.  I,  who  have  seen  many 
establishments  directed  by  able  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  many  sub- 
ordinates, have  never  seen  one  where  loyalty  to  the  chief  was 
more  marked  or  longer  continued.  He  held  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion a  place  in  which  he  was  greatly  trusted,  in  which  he  accom- 
plished grand  results,  and  in  which  he  was  true  to  every  trust 
reposed  in  him.  He  accepted  that  saying  of  George  Washington, 
the  most  scrupulous  of  our  countrymen :  —  "  Where  an  expecta- 
tion has  been  allowed,  an  obligation  is  incurred,"  and  he  silently 
fulfilled  the  obligation  where  many  Greeks  and  many  Americans 
would  have  spoken  in  their  own  justification. 

My  subject  today  is  Successors  in  Success,  and  we  shall  find  it 
hard  to  point  to  a  better  instance  than  the  work  begun,  carried 
on,  and  finished  by  Dr.  Howe  and  his  son-in-law,  —  men  so 
unlike  in  all  but  results.  Dr.  Howe  was  a  man  of  genius,  capable, 
as  the  epigram  says  of  "generalizing  from  a  single  instance," 


and  of  following  up  his  theory  with  a  practical  method  of  working 
it  out.  He  also  had  acquired  a  general  experience  by  serving  for 
years,  and  in  varied  positions,  in  the  world-movement  begun  in 
the  Greek  Bevolution.  Mr.  Anagnos  nad  no  such  genius  and  no 
equivalent  experience.  But  he  was  one  of  a  frugal  and  highly 
organized  race,  which  takes  to  general  culture  as  neither  the 
American  nor  the  ordinary  Englishman  readily  does;  and,  be- 
longing to  a  small  nation,  still  held  in  leading-strings  by  the 
pragmatical  Great  Powers,  he  was  not  compelled  to  follow  where 
the  bias  of  a  great  nation  should  fatally  carry  him.  Like  the 
Switzer,  the  Dane  and  the  Hollander,  I  believe  the  modern  Greek 
can  possess  his  political  mind  in  a  certain  impartiality. 

However  this  may  be,  Anagnos  formed  for  himself  profound 
theories  of  education  and  of  social  possibilities,  which  were  of 
much  service  to  him  in  doing  the  work  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  Dr.  Howe;  and  he  was  born  with  a 
practical  faculty,  and  an  ease  of  adapting  himself  to  the  persons 
who  must  work  with  him,  which  the  impulsive  and  rather  im- 
patient Dr.  Howe  did  not  so  fully  possess,  at  least  in  his  later 
moiety  of  life,  when  I  best  knew  him.  Anagnos  was  therefore 
adapted  by  dissimilarity  of  gifts,  while  actuated  by  a  like  spirit, 
to  take  up  the  burden  where  Howe  laid  it  down.  His  first  initia- 
tive of  success,  beyond  the  daily  routine  of  a  well  managed  blind 
school,  was  to  conceive  and  put  in  practice  a  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  Without  giving  in  to  the  slightly  sentimental  view  of 
the  customary  kindergarten  in  this  country,  he  saw  what  an 
adjunct  it  could  be  made,  as  a  preliminary,  to  the  musical  educa- 
tion instituted  and  made  practical  by  Dr.  Howe  for  the  blind. 
He  perceived  also  how  warmly  the  community,  and  especially 
good  women,  would  be  likely  to  welcome  such  an  addition  to  the 
Perkins  Institution.  The  event  of  the  past  twenty  years  proves 
how  just  was  his  forethought  in  both  these  vital  points.  This 
community,  responding  to  his  constant  appeal,  has  now  built  up 
an  establishment  at  Jamaica  Plain  which,  in  its  appointments 
and  its  results,  excels  any  example  of  the  kind  known  to  me  in 
the  world. 

The  most  brilliant  (though  not  the  most  useful)  of  Dr.  Howe's 
achievements  was  the  discovery  and  instruction  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  the  deaf  and  blind  child.  He  did  in  that  case  what  nobody 
had  ever  done  before,  and  what  to  most  persons  seemed  a  miracle. 
It  drew  towards  him  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  secured 
from  kings  and  governments  decorations  and  honors,  which  he 
little  valued,  but  which  attested  the  sympathy  of  nations.  His 
success  made  the  way  easy  for  all  others,  and  no  one  as  yet  has 
improved  on  Dr.  Howe's  method  of  instruction  in  such  cases. 
But  this  was  his  chief  triumph  of  the  kind ;  once  having  shown 
his  genius,  he  turned  it  to  other  and  harder  tasks ;  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Laura  to  society,  though  unexampled,  was  not  so  difficult 
as  it  had  appeared.  At  this  point  Anagnos  took  up  the  work, 
and  he  proceeded  to  apply  Howe's  method  to  many  cases,  and 

with  greater  success  in  some  than  poor  Laura's  conditions 
afforded. 

Mr.  Anagnos  claimed  no  credit  for  instructing  the  blind  or  the 
deaf,  any  more  than  Dr.  Howe  did  for  his  services  to  both 
classes  of  the  unfortunate.  They  were  above  the  petty  vanity 
of  craving  praise  for  acts  which  compelled  praise  from  others. 
They  made  the  talents  of  their  pupils  known  for  the  information 
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and  encouragement  of  others,  not  for  glory  to  themselves.  But 
thia  modesty  need  not  restrict  us  from  giving  them  the  praise 
due,  not  only  from  those  directly  benefited  by  their  toil  and 
their  wisdom,  but  from  us  who  saw  them  at  their  self-imposed 
tasks. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  it  became  my  official  duty  to  report  on 
the  work  of  Dr.  Howe  up  to  his  63d  year,  and  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman  had  been  briefly  told,  in  his  well-chosen  words,  it  was 
remarked :  — 

The  slow  steps  which  this  child  was  compelled  to  take  in  her 
progress  toward  knowledge  were  watched  with  deep  interest  through- 
out the  country  and  in  foreign  lands.  Strangers  visiting  America 
were  carious  to  see  the  results  of  this  new  art,  by  which  a  60ul  had 
been  awakened  where  it  had  almost  been  doubted  to  exist.  What  had 
been  the  generous  striving  of  a  lover  of  his  kind  to  assist  one  of  its 
most  unfortunate  children,  became  the  occasion  of  fame  to  himself 
and  to  his  countrymen.  There  are  few  such  examples  on  record, 
and  the  memory  of  them  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  away,  since 
they  set  in  a  new  and  stronger  light  the  capacities  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  resources  of  a  philanthropic  heart. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  our  departed  friend  labored  for  years 
to  show  forth  the  achievements  of  the  deaf-blind.  He  main- 
tained and  proclaimed  the  excellence  of  this  institution,  when 
blindly  assailed  by  some  of  its  own  children;  and  the  last  words 
that  we  heard  him  publicly  utter,  at  the  last  anniversary  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  were  a  clear  statement  of  what  this  noble 
foundation  of  Howe,  Perkins,  Boston  and  Massachusetts  is  now 
able  to  do  for  its  pupils  and  its  graduates.  To  none  of  its  bene- 
factors is  it  more  indebted  for  noble  action,  considerate  speech 
and  generous  silence,  than  to  this  mountaineer  of  Albania  who 
made  himself  a  renowned  citizen  of  the  world,  and  finally  became 
a  citizen  of  our  American  Bepublic. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  MARY  WOLLSTONE- 

CRAFT  SHELLEY,  JOHN  HOWARD 

PAYNE  AND  WASHINGTON 

IRVING 

WITH  REMARKS  BY  F.  B.  SANBORN 

The  interesting  love  romance  between  Mrs. 
Shelley,  the  widow  of  the  poet,  and  John  Howard 
Payne,  the  far-famed  author  of  Home,  Sweet  Home, 
— in  which  Washington  Irving  figures  conspicu- 
ously,— forms  a  dramatic  chapter  heretofore  un- 
known to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Shelley  was  the  daughter  of  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  and  William  Godwin.  Her  birth,  in 
1797,  caused  the  death  of  her  gifted  mother,  and 
made  her  the  special  care  of  her  thriftless  but  well 
befriended  father.  She  inherited  some  of  the 
traits  of  both  parents:  from  her  mother,  a  warm 
heart  and  quick  sympathies;  from  her  father, 
a  singular  willingness  to  accept  favors  from  at- 
tached friends,  while  allowing  them  nothing  in  re- 
turn except  a  rather  disparaging  estimate  of  their 
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INTRODUCTION 


for  The  Dial,  in  1840,  and  by  her  declined. 

This  ballad  was  never  offered  anywhere  for 
printing,  I  fancy,  but  cherished  by  some  aunt 
or  cousin  into  whose  hands  it  fell,  and  thus 
preserved  in  the  Thatcher  family  at  Bangor, 

Maine,  where  Mr.  Bixby  found  it  in  1906, 
along  with  later  verses  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  appeared  in  The  Bibliophile  So- 
ciety's recent  Thoreau  publication. 

The  poetical  product  of  Thoreau's  youth 
was  much  larger  than  he  ever  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  print;  nor  did  the  whole  of  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  literary  executors, — his  sis- 
ter Sophia,  Emerson,  Ellery  Channing,  Har- 
rison Blake,  E.  H.  Russell  and  myself.  I 
name  these  six  persons,  because  all  of  us 
have,  first  or  last,  had  a  hand  in  the  work  of 
presenting  his  writings  to  the  public.  To 
these  might  be  added  Mr.  Henry  Salt,  his 
English  biographer,  who  edited  in  London  the 
only  collection  of  his  poems  aiming  at  com- 
pleteness which  has  yet  appeared.  Several 
persons  aided  Mr.  Salt  in  this  collection, 
notably,  Mr.  Blake,  .myself  and  Miss  Anna 
Ward,  of  Spenser,  Mass.  But  none  of  these 
eight  persons  ever  had  all  Thoreau's  verses  in 
hand,  or  even  within  their  knowledge.  Sophia 
Thoreau  may  possibly  be  the  exception,  but  I 
doubt  it. 

F.  B.  Sanborn 

Concord,  Massachusetts, 
January  28,  1907. 


The  ballad  here  printed  for  the  first  time, 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bixby,  is  proba- 
bly the  earliest  of  the  extant  verses  of  the 
author.  No  date  can  with  certainty  be  given 
it;  but  very  likely  it  was  written  during  his 
college  life,  which  ended  in  the  summer  of 
1 837.  It  was  during  those  years  at  Harvard 
that  he  read  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and 
still  earlier,  like  many  young  poets,  he  had 
delighted  in  the  easy,  flowing  verse  of  Mrs. 
Hemans. 

This  ballad  (perhaps  the  only  one  he  ever 
wrote)  savors  of  both  Tasso  and  Mrs.  He- 
mans.  In  The  Service,  written  in  1840,  are 
traces  of  this  early  interest  in  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne  and  the  Crusades ;  and  portions  of 
The  Service  may  have  been  written  a  year  or 
two  before  it  was  offered  to  Margaret  Fuller 
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F.  B.  Sanborn.  v 


Seldom  does  it  happen  that  the  journals  of 
a  private  citizen,  a  quiet  man  of  letters,  are 
published  in  a  dozen  volumes,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  The  Adams  family,  with  their 
turn  for  both  politics  and  literature,  and  their 
unwearied  industry  with  the  pen,  have  given  us 
volume  after  volume  of  the  diaries  of  the  two 
Presidents  of  that  family  ;  and  doubtless  much 
is  coming  of  the  same  sort  from  the  copious 
papers  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  first  of  that 

•The  Wbittngs  op  Henry  David  Thokbad.  Walden  Edi- 
tion. Edited  by  Bradford  Torrey.  In  twenty  volumes.  Illus- 
trated. Volumes  VIII.-XX.,  The  Journals.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Co. 


name.  But  among  literary  Americans  diary 
publication  lias  been  comparatively  small.  A 
century  after  his  death,  the  so-called  "  Literary 
Diary  "  of  President  Stiles  of  Yale  has  l>een 
edited  at  New  Haven,  and  quite  recently  has 
appeared  the  first  (perhaps  the  only)  volume 
of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  covering  his  active  youthful 
years  in  the  Greek  Revolution.  But  Emerson's 
journals  have  as  yet  come  forth  only  in  frag- 
ments, though  they  are  extensive  ;  and  the  fifty 
or  sixty  volumes  of  Alcott's  Diaries  remain  on 
the  shelves  at  Concord,  undisturl>ed.  Theodore 
Parker's  copious  Journals  of  a  quarter-century 
have  been  much  drawn  upon  by  his  biographers, 
and  are  to  go  finally  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  after  which  publication  in  full  may  fol- 
low,—  but  not,  probably,  until  half  a  century 
after  Parker's  death  at  Florence,  in  May,  1860. 
Most  of  the  diaries  just  mentioned  are  records 
of  foreign  travel,  at  least  in  part.  John  Quincy 
Adams  had  ranged  over  Europe  from  the.Orient 
to  Moscow ;  Emerson  twice  or  thrice  visited 
Europe,  and  even  (in  1872)  went  as  far  eastward 
as  to  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt,  though  he  made  few 
notes  of  that  final  journey,  taken  as  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  age  of  seventy,  and  disinclined  to 
write  even  a  journal.  Parker  had  noted,  in  his 
Journal  of  1 843-44,  his  interviews  with  famous 
scholars,  and  the  lectures  he  heard  in  Paris  and 
in  Germany ;  in  Florence,  where  he  is  buried, 
he  met  the  Brownings,  and  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy  and  the  West  Indies,  in  1859-60,  he  had 
foreign  incidents  and  manners  to  relate.  Even 
Alcott  had  one  brief  visit  to  England  to  record, 
as  well  as  those  many  volumes  which  he  filled 
with  what  his  satirical  neighbor,  EUery  Chan- 
ning,  called  his  '  •  Encyclopedie  de  Jifoi-meme, 
Cinquante  Volumes."  But  Thoreau's  only  for- 
eign travel  was  for  ten  days,  from  Concord  to 
Canada,  and  its  incidents  were  left  out  of  his 
Journal  of  1850,  to  appear  in  a  work  bv  itself, 

"A  lankee  in  Canada,"  of  which  a  quarter 
part  was  left  imprinted.  His  longest  journey, 
that  from  Concord  to  Redwood  on  the  Minne- 
sota river,  only  found  record  in  notes  that  never 
got  written  into  his  Journal  of  1861,  and  in  a 
few  letters. 

What,  then,  is  the  great  interest  of  Thoreau's 
Journals,  to  warrant  their  publication  in  four- 
teen well  printed,  illustrated,  and  indexed  vol- 
umes, containing  in  the  aggregate  6700  pages, 
exclusive  of  70  pages  of  Mr.Gleason's  admirable 
photogravures,  six  pages  of  his  map  and  key, 
and  110  double-columned  pages  of  index/  In 
all,  the  volumes  fall  little  short  of  7000  pages, 
or  eight  times  as  much  as  White's  "  Selborne  " 
and  Izaak  Walton's  "  Compleat  A ngler,"  the  two 
authors  with  whom  Thoreau  is  perhaps  most 
often  compared.  What  is  it  that  warrants  so 
full  a  publication  of  writings  which  in  the  au- 
thor's own  time  were  so  generally  overlooked  or 
contemned  ?  Two  qualities  especially,  —  their 
wonderful  variety  of  topic  and  treatment,  and 
the  charm  of  their  style  when  at  its  best.  Back 
of  both  lies  Thoreau's  chief  quality  —  his  power 
of  exact  and  minute  observation  ;  and  still  fur- 
ther  back  and  deeply  original  with  him,  the 
power  of  profound  thought  and  comprehensive 
imagination  applied  to  the  most  commonplace. 
objects  and  events.  Hardly  any  writer  can  be 
named,  ancient  or  modern,  who  devoted  such 
high  powers  so  studiously  to  such  a  cyclopaedia 
of  themes.  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Aristotle,  among 
the  ancients,  Montaigne  and  Goethe  of  the  mod- 
erns, come  readily  to  mind,  and  each  has  some 
gifts  and  accomplishments  that  Thoreau  had 
not.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  had  he  gifts 
and  industries  which  they  had  not.  Perhaps 
he  comes  nearest  to  Montaigne,  for,  like  that 
learned  and  irregular  Gascon,  he  made  the  world 
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of  fact  and  deed  revolve  about  himself,  instead 
of  sharing  its  revolutions  and  following  its  fash- 
ions, like  the  most  of  us.  Of  course  there  are 
marked  divergences  one  from  the  other.  Where 
Montaigne  is  nonchalant  and  obscene,  Thoreau 
is  fastidious  and  full  of  exalted  sentiment. 
Though  their  loyalty  in  friendship  is  much  the 
same,  Thoreau  has  a  loftier  and  more  unprac- 
tical ideal  of  his  friend  ;  while  in  secular  mat- 
ters he  was  far  more  widely  practical  than  the 
landlord  and  magistrate  in  his  chateau  or  his 
province.  Emerson  once,  in  Cincinnati,  advised 
a  young  friend  to  "know  Mr.  C,  —  there  is 
nothing  he  may  not  say."  Of  Thoreau  it  may 
be  declared  there  was  nothing  he  might  not  do, 
with  his  hands  or  with  his  head.  He  was  a  good 
boatman  and  boat-builder ;  a  mechanic  and  phi- 
losopher ;  a  stoic,  a  cynic,  a  pencil-maker,  and  a 
poet ;  good  at  mathematics,  at  merchandizing,  at 
abstractions,  paradoxes,  and  land-surveying.  To 
none  of  his  many  avocations  did  he  surrender 
himself,  but  stood  back  of  and  above  them  all 
in  a  proud  leisure  derived  from  the  simplicity  of 
his  tastes  and  the  singularity  of  his  ambitions. 
Those  foolish  critics  who  call  him  indolent  never 
knew  him,  nor  any  of  his  kind  among  men.  His 
activity,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  was 
unceasing.  Emerson,  his  neighbor  and  friend, 
had  intervals  of  mental  inefficiency,  when  the 
]>en  refused  its  task,  and  even  his  startling  fac- 
ulty of  perception  seemed  to  slumber  or  be  far 
away.  But  Thoreau  was  always,  as  the  Yankee 
phrase  is,  "  up  and  coming."  His  most  intimate 
friend  and  best  biographer,  Ellery  Channing, 
describing  his  personal  traits,  says :  "  His 
clenched  hand  betokened  purpose.  In  walking 
he  made  a  short  cut  if  he  could,  and  when  sit- 
ting in  the  shade  or  by  the  wall-side  he  seemed 
merely  the  clearer  to  look  forward  into  the  next 
piece  of  activity.  Even  in  the  boat  he  hdd  a 
wary,  transitory  air,  his  eyes  on  the  outlook, — 
perhaps  there  might  be  ducks  or  the  Blanding 
turtle,  or  an  otter  or  sparrow." 

Thoreau's  Journals  intimate  this  tireless 
activity  and  vigilance  ;  and  yet  how  many  things 
and  events,  that  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  mention,  are  passed  by  in  silence !  Thus,  in 
the  autumn  of  1854,  when  he  was  making  the 
acquaintance  of  his  English  admirer,  Thomas 
Cholmondeley,  who  lived  with  him  in  the  same 
house  for  weeks,  and  in  December  went  back  to 
Shropshire  to  enlist  volunteers  for  the  Crimean 
war,  the  Journal  contains  no  allusion  to  his  new 
friend  ;  and  when  he  came  over  again  in  1859, 
and  went  with  Thoreau  to  New  Bedford  to  call 
on  his  friend  Ricketson,  there  is  a  very  slight 
allusion  to  Cholmondeley  in  the  Journal.  In 
the  same  way,  when  John  Brown  of  Kansas  was 
introduced  to  Thoreau  in  1857,  dined  with  him, 
and  made  a  vivid  impression,  so  that  his  con- 
versation was  recalled  in  the  Journal  two  and 
a  half  years  afterward,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Brown  in  the  entries  of  1857.  Nor  is  Whit- 
man  much  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  1856, 
when  Thoreau  first  met  him  and  described  him 
in  a  letter  to  Blake.  His  letters  are  often  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Journal  entries,  and  sometimes 
are  copied  from  the  Journal,  as  was  Emerson's 
habit  occasionally. 

Thoreau's  use  of  his  Journals,  which  he  be- 
gan to  keep  regularly  about  1838,  was  original, 
like  everything  about  him.  He  used  them  to 
make  magazine  articles  and  books  from  ;  and 

then  he  destroyed  them,  reserving  such  pages 
or  fragments  as  he  had  not  used,  and  preserving 
these  scraps  all  his  life,  often  using  them  years 
afterward  in  essays.  In  the  latter  case  he  did 
not  destroy  them,  so  that  those  who  have  bought 
his  MSS.  of  late  years  may  often  find  the  scraps 


and  pages  among  them  which  long  since  came 
out  in  some  of  his  posthumous  books.  In  the 
same  way  it  has  happened  that  the  publishers 
of  these  fourteen  volumes  lack  original  pages  of 
the  Journal,  enough  perhaps  to  make  a  small 
volume  ;  they  have  been  sold,  and  most  of  them 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby  of 
St.  Louis,  who  has  allowed  the  Bibliophile 
Society  of  Boston  to  print  them  in  their  two 
volumes  called  "  The  First  and  Last  Journeys 
of  Thoreau."  Other  Journal  pages  remain  im- 
printed, but  may  come  out  hereafter  in  connec- 
tion with  reprints  of  "  Walden  "  or  "  A  Yankee 
in  Canada."  There  are  also  many  verses  that 
have  not  been  brought  into  any  collection,  some 
of  them  in  the  Journals,  and  others  in  loose 
leaves,  or  written  on  the  back  of  lecture  sheets 
or  pages  from  some  destroyed  journal. 

But  it  is  time  to  quote  from  these  rich  and 
unusual  transcripts  of  the  meditations  and  ob- 
servations of  a  man  of  genius.  September  19, 
1854,  be  writes : 

"  Thinking  this  afternoon  of  the  prospect  of  my  writ- 
ing lectures  and  going  abroad  to  read  them  the  next 
winter,  I  realized  how  incomparably  great  the  advan- 
tages of  obscurity  and  poverty  which  I  have  enjoyed  so 
long  (and  may  perhaps  still  enjoy).  I  thought  with 
what  more  than  princely,  with  wliat  poetic  leisure  I  had 
spent  my  years  hitherto,  without  care  or  engagement, 
fancy-free.  I  have  given  myself  up  to  Nature:  I  have 
lived  so  many  springs  and  summers,  autumns  and  win- 
ters as  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  livt  them,  and  imbibe 
whatever  nutriment  they  had  for  me.  1  have  spent  a 
couple  of  years,  for  instance,  with  the  flowers  chiefly, 
having  none  other  so  binding  engagement  as  to  observe 
when  they  opened;  I  could  afford  to  spend  the  whole 
Fall  observing  the  changing  tints  of  the  foliage.  Ah  I 
how  I  have  thriven  on  solitude  and  poverty  t  1  cannot 
overstate  this  advantage.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
have  enjoyed  it,  if  the  public  had  been  expecting  as 
much  of  me  as  there  is  danger  now  that  they  will.  If 
1  go  abroad  lecturing,  bow  shall  I  ever  recover  the  lost 
winter  ?  It  has  been  my  vacation,  my  season  of  growth 
and  expansion,  —  a  prolonged  youth." 

This  was  said  in  consequence  of  the  good  recep- 
tion given  to  "  Walden,"  then  just  published, 
and  bringing  him  invitations  to  lecture  here 
and  there,  even  as  far  away  as  Nantucket  and 
Philadelphia.  But  he  was  not  a  "  taking " 
speaker  ;  his  lectures  were  best  heard  by  a  small 
company  in  a  parlor ;  the  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence of  a  public  hall  went  away  unimpressed. 
He  was  presently  left  as  uninvited  as  before, 

except  in  Uoncord,  Worcester,  and  Plymouth, 
where  he  had  admiring  friends. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  passage,  take  this 
concerning  one  of  his  rather  disreputable  friends, 
G.  M.,  who  had  skill  in  boating,  fishing,  and 
hunting,  but  neglected  the  domestic  duties. 
There  were  several  such  in  his  list  of  ac- 
quaintance : 

"  He  follows  hunting,  praise  be  to  him  !  as  regularly 
in  our  tame  fields  as  the  farmers  follow  farming.  Per- 
sistent Genius  !  how  I  respect  it  and  thank  him  for  it ! 
I  trust  the  Lord  will  provide  us  with  another  G.  M. 
when  he  is  gone.  How  good  in  him  to  follow  his  own 
bent,  and  not  continue  at  the  Sabbath-school  all  his 
days  !  What  a  wealth  he  thus  becomes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood !  Few  know  how  to  take  the  census.  I  thank  my 
stars  for  M.  I  think  of  him  with  gratitude  when  I  am 
going  to  sleep,  grateful  that  he  exists,  —  that  M.  who  is 
such  a  trial  to  his  mother.  Yet  he  is  agreeable  to  roe 
as  a  tinge  of  russet  on  the  hillside.  I  would  fain  give 
thanks  morning  and  evening  for  my  blessings.  Awk- 
ward, gawky,  loose-hung,  dragging  his  legs  after  him, 
—  he  is  my  contemporary  and  neighbor.  He  is  one 
tribe,  I  am  another,  and  we  are  not  at  war." 

Thoreau  had,  however,  more  intimate  friends 
than  these,  whose  class  Channing  hit  off  in  his 
"  Near  Home  "  —  grateful  he  says,  — 

"  The  while  our  fisher  dreams,  or  greasy  gunner 
Lank,  with  ebon  locks,  allies  o'er  the  fences, 
And  cracks  down  the  birds,  —  game-law  forgot ; 
And  still,  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
A  tawny  tribe  denudes  the  cranberry-bed.** 

Thoreau's  best  and  longest  friends  were  Chan- 


ning  and  Emerson,  —  the  lattei  the  earlier,  but 
not  finally  the  more  intimate,  and  at  one  time 
(in  1857)  regarded  with  pathetic  aversion,  as 
having  broken  the  abiding  tie  of  friendship  by 
his  lofty  manners.  The  passage  referring  to 
this  was  surprising  when  Mr.  Blake  printed  it, 
some  ten  years  ago ;  and  here  it  is  again  in 
parts,  alluding  unmistakably  to  Emerson.  The 
date  is  February,  1857. 

"  And  Daw  another  friendship  is  ended.  X  do  not 
know  what  has  made  my  friend  doubt  me,  —  but  1 
know  that  in  love  there  is  no  mistake,  and  that  every 
estrangement  is  well  foiuided.  What  a  grand  signifi- 
cance the  word  '  never '  aeqiures  !  I  am  perfectly  sad 
at  parting  from  you.  I  could  better  have  the  earth 
taken  away  from  under  my  feet  than  the  thought  of 
you  from  my  mind.  ...  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  life  who  does  not  satisfy  one  friend.  ...  I 
say  in  my  thought  to  my  neighbor  who  was  once  my 
friend,  '  It  is  of  no  use  to  speak  the  truth  to  you ;  you 
will  not  hear  it.  What,  then,  shall  1  ray  to  you  ? '  .  .  . 
You  cheat  me,  you  keep  me  at  a  distance  with  your 
manners.  I  know  ef  no  other  dishonesty,  no  other  devil. 
Why  this  doubleness,  these  compliments  ?  They  are  the 
worst  of  lies.  A  lie  is  not  worse  between  t^ders  than  a 
compliment  between  friends.  Lying,  on  low  r  levels,  is 
but  a  trivial  offense  compared  with  civility  and  compli- 
ments on  the  level  of  Friendship.  .  .  .  Friends  !  they 
are  united  for  good  and  for  evil.  They  can  delight  each 
other  as  none  other  can.   They  can  distress  each  other  as 

none  other  can.  ...  1  have  not  yet  known  a  friendship 
to  cease,  I  think.  1  fear  I  have  experienced  its  decaying. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  I  buffer  a  physical  pain,  an 
aching  of  the  breast,  which  unfits  me  for  my  tasks.  It  is 
perhaps  most  intense  at  evening.  That  aching  of  the 
breast,  —  the  grandest  pain  that  man  endures,  which 
no  other  can  assuage.  ...  If  I  should  make  the  least 
concession,  my  friend  would  spurn  me.  1  am  obeying 
his  law  as  well  as  my  own.  ...  At  the  instant  that  I 
seem  to  be  saying  farewell  to  my  friend,  1  find  myself 
unexpectedly  near  to  him;  and  it  is  our  very  nearness 
and  dearness  to  each  other  that  gives  depth  and  signifi- 
cance to  that  '  forever.'  Thus  I  am  a  helpless  prisoner, 
and  these  chains  I  have  no  skill  to  break.  While  I  think 
1  have  broken  one  link,  1  have  been  forging  another." 

Naturally,  between  men  so  noble,  this  misunder- 
standing, which  had  been  growing  for  months, 
soon  gave  way,  and  the  old  relations  were  re- 
sumed. It  may  have  been  in  that  very  call  made 
by  Emerson  on  Thoreau,  the  afternoon  of  March 
13, 1857,  when  he  found  John  Brown  of  Kansas 
talking  with  Thoreau  (to  whom  I  had  introduced 
him),  that  the  ice  was  broken ;  for  we  do  not 
find  any  more  of  these  sad  entries  in  the  Journal. 
The  occasion  for  the  coldness  was,  I  suppose, 
the  occasional  roughness  of  Thoreau's  manner, 
which  was  usually  polite,  if  odd,  met  by  a  cer- 
tain formality  and  suavity  in  Emerson's  manners 
that  betrayed  a  long  inheritance  of  etiquette 
from  generations  of  clergymen. 

Many  will  read  these  books  for  the  informa- 
tion they  furnish  on  a  thousand  points  of  natural 
history ;  many  for  their  singular  beauty  and 
brevity  of  description,  wherever  the  common- 
place was  shown  to  have  the  elements  of  wonder 
and  beauty  ;  many,  but  fewer,  for  their  phi- 
losophic or  poetic  significance ;  most  of  all, 
perhaps,  for  their  racy  humor,  by  which  New 
England  life  and  the  rustic  or  mercantile  Amer- 
ican character  i6  so  sympathetically  portrayed. 
But  they  also  have  the  interest  of  an  autobiog- 
raphy, and  will  be  read  for  more  light  upon  one 
of  the  most  piquant  and  romantic  careers  among 
American  scholars  and  reformers.  For  the  full 
understanding  of  this  part  of  the  copious  work, 
many  more  notes  and  explanations  are  needed 
than  the  editors  had  room  to  afford  even  had 
they  the  needful  knowledge.  The  five  and  forty 
years  since  Thoreau's  death  have  removed  most 
of  his  coevals  in  literature  and  life ;  and,  while 
they  have  brought  the  Concoid  school  of  au- 
thors (among  whom  may  be  included,  for  certain 
traits,  Jones  Very,  Walt  Whitman,  and  John 
Burroughs)  more  into  the  foreground  of  our  lit- 
erature, they  have  deprived  the  present  genera- 
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tion  of  the  best  means  of  judging  them,  whether 
as  authors  or  men.  Hence  superficial  and  ridic- 
ulous estimates  of  the  men  and  their  work.  The 
publication  of  these  Journals  will  do  much  to 
repair  this  defect,  which  shows  itself  most  fre- 
quently in  manuals  of  American  literature. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  good  fortune  of 
the  publishers  in  securing  for  the  sympathetic 
and  pictorial  illustration  of  the  twenty  volumes 
in  this  edition  of  Thoreau's  writings  the  services 
of  H.  AV.  Gleason  in  photographing  the  scenes 


and  natural  incidents  of  his  surroundings  in  Con- 
cord, at  Monadnoc,  Cajx-  Cod,  and  in  Canada. 
For  years  before  this  edition  was  decided  on 
Mr.  Gleason  had  been  loyally  visiting  and  iden- 
tifying, with  the  aid  of  his  excellent  camera,  the 
placeB  and  conditions  mentioned,  and  had  accu- 
mulated more  than  two  hundred  fine  photo- 
graphs. From  these  a  hundred  were  selected 
to  be  engraved  for  this  edition. 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 


[126]   THOUGHTS  ON  EMERSON  AND  CONCORD 

Sanborn   participated  in  what  was   listed  in 
the  program  of   the  Monsalvat  School   as   "Con- 
cord Memorial  Day Emerson  Memorial"    at    the 

Green  Acre  Summer  Conferences,    Green  Acre, 
Eliot,   Maine,    on  July  11,    1907.      Charles  Mal- 
loy,    of  Walden,    also    spoke.        I   have   found  no 
reports   of   these   addresses   in   the  Boston  pa- 
pers. 
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[127] 

RALEIGH,  THOREAU  AND  OTHERS  /  THE  "WALDEN" 
EDITION  OF  THOREAU--VARIETY  OF  ITS  CONTENTS 
--CURIOSITIES  OF  OBSERVATION— CATS,  MICE  AND 
POULTRY— PERSONS  AND  THINGS— RALEIGH'S  GENRJS 
AS  SEEN  BY  THOREAU 

Boston,  Tuesday,  January  22 . 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  learn  last  year  that  a  long 
sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  found  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Thoreau  which  the  St.  Louis  virtuoso, 
W.  K.  Bixby,  had  bought  of  E.  H.  Russell  of  Worcester. 
It  was  probably  written  for  the  'Dial,"  but  never  appeared 
there,  and  was  only  first  printed  entire  last  year  by  the 
Boston  bibliophile  society.   A  few  passages  from  it  appear 
in  the  first  of  14  volumes  of  Thoreau's  Journals,  the  last 
of  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Houghton  in  the  cheaper 
or  "Walden"  edition,  though  hardly  yet  got  into  the  mar- 
ket, which  is  satisfied,  for  the  present  by  the  subscription 
and  costlier  edition,  which  was  all  taken  up  before  it  was 
wholly  printed.   In  the  special  edition  of  the  Raleigh  by  the 
Bibliophiles  there  are  more  than  70  pages  of  a  manly  pane- 
gyric on  Raleigh  as  intrinsically  a  hero,  though  marred  by 
some  serious  defects.    The  young  author  (then  about  25  or 
26)  said  near  the  beginning  of  his  sketch: 

"If  an  English  Plutarch  were  to  be  written,  Raleigh 
would  be  the  best  Greek  or  Roman  among  them  all .    He 
was  one  whose  virtues,  if  they  were  not  distinctively  great, 
yet  gave  to  Virtue  a  current  stamp  and  value,  as  it  were, 
by  the  very  grace  and  loftiness  with  which  he  carried  them; 
one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  who  possessed  those  requisites 
to  true  nobility  without  which  no  heraldry  nor  blood  can 
avail.    Among  savages  he  would  still  have  been  chief.    He 
seems  to  have  had— not  a  profounder  or  grander,  but,  so 
to  speak,  more  nature  than  other  men,  — a  great,  irregu- 
lar, luxuriant  nature,  fit  to  be  the  darling  of  a  people. 
It  is  not  his  praise  to  have  been  a  saint  or  a  seer,  in  his 
generation,  but  'one  of  the  gallantest  worthies  that  ever 
England  bred.'   The  stories  about  him  testify  to  a  charac- 
ter rather  than  a  virtue;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  'was 
damnably  proud.*   Old  Sir  Robert  Harley,  who  knew  him, 
•would  say  'twas  a  great  question,  who  was  the  proudest, 
Sir  Walter  or  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  --but  the  difference 
that  was,  was  judged  on  Sir  Thomas's  side.*" 

What  men  praise  is  generally  either  what  they  feel  in  them- 
selves, or  else  what  they  wish  they  had;  and  Thoreau,  in 
his  plain  coat  and  stout  shoes,  was,  like  Diogenes  tram- 
pling on  the  rich  cloak  of  Plato,  well  endowed  with  pride. 
He  could  least  sympathize  with  Raleigh  in  his  magnifi- 
cences of  raiment,  his  courtship  of  maids  of  honor,  and 
his  whole  court  life,  and  those  meannesses  and  jealousies 
which  often  brought  hostility  upon  him  from  rival  courtiers . 

I  But  he  has  unexpected  toleration  for  his  hero  even  in  that 

(  character,  for  he  says: 

"We  can  least  bear  to  consider  Raleigh  as  a  courtier; 
i  though  the  court  of  England  at  that  time  was  a  field  not  al- 
together unworthy  of  such  a  courtier,  --Sir  Philip  Sidney's 


'Arcadia'  was  just  finished  when  Raleigh  came  to  court. 
Sidney  was  his  natural  companion  and  other  self,  as  it 
were;  as  if  Nature,  in  her  anxiety  to  confer  one  specimen 
of  a  true  knight  and  courtier  on  that  age,  had  cast  two  in 
the  same  mold,  lest  she  should  miscarry.    Those  two 
kindred  spirits  are  said  to  have  been  mutually  attracted 
toward  each  other ....    His  court  life  exhibits  him  in 
mean  and  frivolous  relations  which  make  him  lose  that 
respect  in  our  eyes  that  he  had  acquired  elsewhere.    The 
base  use  he  made  of  his  recovered  influence  (after  hav- 
ing been  banished  from  the  court,  and  even  suffered  im- 
prisonment in  consequence  of  the  queen's  displeasure) 
to  procure  the  disgrace,  and  finally  the  execution  of  his 
rival  Essex,  is  the  foulest  stain  upon  his  escutcheon,  — 
the  one  which  it  is  hardest  to  reconcile  with  the  noble- 
ness and  generosity  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  in  such 
a  character.   Revenge  is  most  unheroic.   His  acceptance 
of  bribes  is  not  to  be  excused  by  the  usage  of  the  times . 
The  times  may  change,  but  the  laws  of  integrity  and 
magnanimity  are  immutable." 

A  writer  of  stories  for  children  in  England,  Marga- 
ret Duncan  Kelly,  has  also  treated  of  Sir  Walter  as  one 
of  "the  Children's  Heroes"  in  a  little  book  containing  just 
about  as  much  as  Thoreau  put  into  his  sketch  of  60-odd 
years  ago,  but  in  very  different  style,  and  illustrated 
with  colored  prints  by  T.  H.  Robinson.    One  of  these  is 
entitled  "The  king  gave  Raleigh  a  delicious  pineapple." 
But  when  we  turn  to  it  we  find  it  a  naked  aboriginal  king 
in  Guiana,  not  King  James  of  Scotland  and  England,  who 
spent  more  than  a  dozen  years  handing  his  most  famous 
subject  a  "Lemon" — in  the  dialect  of  the  present  period. 
And  the  next  picture  here  presents  the  same  James,  in 
a  guise  far  handsomer  than  he  ever  presented,  turning 
his  back  on  Lady  Raleigh,  who  was  kneeling  to  the  wick- 
ed little  Scotchman  for  favor  to  her  husband.   This  book, 
of  course,  makes  Raleigh  out  an  unmixed  hero,  and  ex- 
cuses his  piracies  against  the  Spaniards,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  treasure  ships  which  the  English  sea-rovers 
captured  were  laden  with  treasure  "robbed  from  the 
poor  Indians  by  cruelty  and  torture."  This  was  the  fact; 
but  one  theft  does  not  usually  justify  another.    The  fact 
that  Spain  was  the  most  persistent  foe  of  England  was  a 
better  justification;  although  the  wish  to  fill  their  own 
pockets  was  the  real  motive  of  most  of  these  piracies. 
The  last  act  of  Elizabeth  in  favor  of  Raleigh  was  to  make 
him  governor  of  Jersey,  the  island  of  Thoreau's  English 
ancestors,  --and  this,  among  other  things,  may  have  led 
Thoreau  to  write  the  sketch  before  me . 

The  most  various  and  unexpected  things  appear  in 
these  14  volumes  of  the  Thoreau  journals.    Thus  in  vol- 
ume 9,  page  132,  is  the  record  of  a  conversation  of 
Henry  with  his  father,  the  second  American  John,  con- 
cerning his  father,  the  emigrant  from  Jersey,  who  was 
the  first  American  John  Thoreau,  as  Henry's  brother 
was  the  third  and  last  transatlantic  John.    In  this  talk 
Henry  is  not  told  how  his  grandfather  came  first  to  Bos- 
ton, but  he  begins  his  early  Boston  experiences  with  his 
mechanical  employment  at  the  North  end,  where  the 
first  John  constantly  lived  until  he  removed  to  Concord 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  (1800-1801),  where  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  47: 
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"When  the  (Revolutionary)  war  came  on,  he  was  ap- 
prentice or  journeyman  to  a  cooper  who  employed  many 
hands.    He  called  them  together  and  told  them  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  his  business  was  ruined,  and  he  had  no 
more  work  for  them .    So  his  father  went  privateering. 
Yet  my  father  remembers  his  telling  him  of  being  em- 
ployed digging  at  some  defenses ,  when  a  cannon  ball 
came  and  sprinkled  the  sand  all  over  them." 

This  was  probably  the  fortification  of  Washington 
on  Dorchester  hights,  in  the  winter  of  1775-6,  which  the 
British  attempted  to  storm,  but  were  repulsed,  and  then 
had  no  other  course  than  to  evacuate  Boston,  which  John 
Thoreau  had  probably  left  soon  after  his  patriotic  cooper 
had  given  up  business .   In  another  conversation  Henry  was 
informed  by  his  father  that  the  first  John  Thoreau  was  on 
board  a  privateer  which  was  spoken  by  the  warship  Sensi- 
ble, which  had  brought  John  Adams  back  from  France  in 
1779,  and  carried  him  and  his  son,  John  Quincy,  to  France 
again,  in  November,  1779.    About  the  20th  of  November, 
Adams  says  in  his  diary  that  they  met  the  American  pri- 
vateer General  Lincoln,  Capt.  Barnes;  and  the  Thoreaus 
conclude  that  their  ancestor  was  a  seaman  on  board,  which 
is  quite  probable.    Then  the  conversation  of  October  21, 
1856,  with  his  father  goes  on  thus: 

"After  the  war  he  went  into  business  as  a  merchant, 
commencing  with  a  single  hogshead  of  sugar.    His  shop 
was  on  Long  Wharf.    He  was  a  short  man,  a  little  taller 
than  my  father,  stout,  and  very  strong  for  his  size.    Levi 
Melcher,  a  powerful  man,  who  was  his  clerk  or  tender, 
used  to  tell  my  father  that  he  did  not  believe  he  was  so 
strong  a  man  as  his  father  was .  John  Thoreau  would  never 
give  in  to  him  in  handling  a  hogshead  of  molasses,  — set- 
ting it  on  its  head,  or  the  like." 

Now  if  Henry  Thoreau,  who  evidently  did  not  know  who 
Levi  Melcher  was  (since  he  spelt  the  name  wrong),  had 
asked  me,  then  dining  with  him  daily,  I  could  have  told 
him,  and  perhaps  gathered  from  his  relatives,  my  aunts 
and  cousins,  more  information  than  is  now  accessible. 
This  clerk  of  the  elder  John  Thoreau  was  an  uncle  of  my 
mother  by  her  mother's  side,  and  one  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Melchers,  descendants  of  Edward  of  Portsmouth, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Wales ,  and  who 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Portsmouth. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  petitioners  against  the  tyranny  of 
Cranfield  in  1685,  along  with  Marstons,  Husseys,  San- 
boms,  Vaughans,  Weares  and  Wentworths.    His  grandson 
Samuel  settled  near  the  borders  of  Hampton  and  Exeter, 
and  was  succeeded  by  two  other  Samuels,  the  last  of  whom 
was  the  father  of  Levi  Melcher  (born  in  1775),  who  after 
serving  in  the  shop  of  Thoreau  &  Hayse,  became  a  pros- 
perous Boston  merchant  himself,  and  died  in  1847.    He 
had  a  nephew,  John  Marshall  Marston  of  Hampton,  whom 
he  trained  as  a  merchant,  and  who  married  Miss  Thayer, 
a  sister  of  the  wealthy  Thayer  brothers ,  also  North-end 
merchants,  and  parishioners  of  R.  W.  Emerson  in  his 
Hanover- street  church,  and  was  sent  consul  to  Palermo 
about  1830.    It  was  to  him  John  Marston  that  the  Thayers 
consigned  the  vessel  in  which  Emerson  made  his  first 
voyage  to  Europe  in  1832,  landing  at  Malta,  and  proceed- 
ing thence  to  Syracuse,  Catania,  Taormina,  Messina  and 


Palermo,  --whence  he  crossed  over  to  Naples,  and  so  on 
to  Rome  and  western  Europe  in  the  early  spring  of  1 833 . 
The  unknown  Melcher,  my  great- uncle,  made  the  con- 
necting link  between  John  Thoreau,  through  John  Marston, 
and  Waldo  Emerson,  who  was  to  be  the  friend  and  editor 
of  the  first  John's  grandson.    So  small  was  New  England 
when  the  two  families  thus  came  together  in  different 
generations.    I  remember  dimly  both  Melcher  and  Mars- 
ton calling  to  see  my  mother,  their  niece  and  cousin,  and 
the  property  of  Melcher,  after  filtering  through  other 
nieces,  went  at  last  to  Tufts  college. 

But  we  are  far  away  from  Raleigh  and  from  Thoreau, 
--although  one  of  Raleigh's  cousins,  Francis  Champer- 
nowne,  was  a  townsman  of  Edward  Melcher  in  Ports- 
mouth for  some  30  years.    Let  me  turn  to  another  pas- 
sage in  the  Journal  (volume  9,  page  154),  where  not  he- 
roes, but  a  cat,  a  cock  and  a  mouse  are  celebrated,  by 
the  joint  dramatic  prose  of  Henry  and  Sophia  Thoreau. 
It  is  December  4,  1856,  and  Henry  has  lately  returned 
from  surveying  the  estate  of  Eagleswood  in  New  Jersey, 
then  owned  by  Marcus  Spring,  the  Birneys,  Welds,  etc. 
Thoreau  writes : 

"Sophia  says  that  just  before  I  came  home,  Min  (the 
family  cat)  caught  a  mouse  in  the  yard  and  was  playing 
with  it.    It  had  got  away  from  her  once  or  twice,  and  she 
had  caught  it  again;  and  now  it  was  stealing  off  again,  as 
she  lay  complacently  watching  it,  with  her  paws  tucked 
under  her;  when  her  friend  Riordan's  stout  but  solitary 
cock  stept  up  inquisitively,  looked  down  at  it  with  one 
eye,  turning  his  head,  — then  picked  it  up  by  the  tail  and 
gave  it  two  or  three  whacks  on  the  ground;  and,  giving  it 
a  dexterous  toss  in  the  air,  caught  it  in  its  open  mouth, 
and  it  went  head-foremost  and  alive  down  his  capacious 
throat  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  never  again  to  be  seen 
in  this  world;  Min  all  the  while,  with  paws  comfortably 
tucked  under  her,  looking  on  unconcerned.    What  mat- 
ters one  mouse  more  or  less  to  her?   The  cock  walked 
off  amid  the  currant  bushes,  stretched  his  neck  up,  and 
gulped  once  or  twice,  and  the  deed  was  accomplished; 
and  then  he  crowed  lustily  in  celebration  of  the  exploit. 
It  might  be  set  down  among  the  'gesta,'  if  not  'digesta' 
Galiorum.    There  were  several  human  witnesses.    It 
is  a  question  whether  Min  ever  understood  where  that 
mouse  went  to." 

It  is  well  that  Thoreau  confirms  this  story  by  the 
mention  of  "several  human  witnesses,"  for  such  were 
needed.    The  next  June,  when  at  Plymouth  and  Clark's 
island,  on  his  solitary  way  to  Cape  Cod,  he  got  this 
entry  from  his  host  at  the  island,  Uncle  Ed  Watson: 
"E .  Watson  says  that  he  saw  a  hen  catch  and  devour  a 
mouse,  rather  young,  that  was  running  across  his  barn 
floor."  When  I  mentioned  these  things  to  Miss  Kate  San- 
born the  other  day  (an  expert  in  poultry)  I  found  her  in- 
clined to  doubt,  as  never  having  seen  aught  of  the  sort. 
It  is  singular  with  what  relish  Thoreau  inserted  such 
things  among  the  infinite  variety  of  his  observations .   In 
the  April  between  these  two  mouse  incidents  (April  15, 
1857),  Thoreau  recalls  an  incident  which  amused  him 
and  which  I  well  remember: 

"About  a  month  ago  at  the  post  office,  Abel  Brooks, 
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who  is  pretty  deaf,  sidling  up  to  me,  observed  in  a  loud 
voice  which  all  could  hear,   'Let  me  see,  your  society  is 
pretty  large,  ain't  it?'    'Oh,  yes,  large  enough,'  said  I, 
not  knowing  what  he  meant.    'There's  Stewart  belongs  to 
it,  and  Collier,  he's  one  of  them,  and  Emerson,  and  my 
boarder*  (Pulsifer)  'and  Channing,  I  believe,  --I  think  he 
goes  there.'    'You  mean  the  walkers,  don't  you?'    'Ye-es, 
I  call  you  the  society.    All  go  to  the  woods,  don't  you?* 
•Do  you  miss  any  of  your  wood?'  I  asked.    'No,  I  hain't 
worried  any  yet;  I  believe  you're  a  pretty  clever  set,  as 
good  as  the  average,'  etc." 

This  needs  a  note,  which  is  not  furnished.   When  I  reached 
Concord,  two  years  earlier,  I  was  told  by  my  first  host, 
the  landlord  of  one  inn,  that  there  were  three  religious 
societies  in  town,  --the  Orthodox,  the  Unitarian  and  the 
Walden  Pond  association,  --meaning  the  walking  fraterni- 
ty.   This  had  been  increased  by  myself  and  some  of  my 
pupils  and  visitors.    Stewart  was  the  village  tailor,  and 
Collier  the  village  jeweler,  who  both  walked  occasionally. 
Thoreau  was  thinking,  probably,  in  his  question  about  the 
wood,  of  Abel's  wood  lot  near  Walden,  and  of  the  time, 
a  dozen  years  before,  when  he  and  Edward  Hoar  had  ac- 
cidentally set  the  woods  on  fire,  and  caused  the  loss  of 
many  cords  of  cut  wood,  thereby  drawing  on  himself  the 
censure  of  the  farmers. 

In  selling  the  Thoreau  manuscripts  to  Mr .  Bixby  of 
St.  Louis,  Mr.  Russell,  who  inherited  them  from  his 
friend  Blake,  parted  with  a  portion  of  the  Journal  for  1843 
(making  about  40  printed  pages),  and  also  all  the  notes  in- 
tended for  the  Journal  of  1861,  of  the  Minnesota  journey 
of  Thoreau  and  young  Horace  Mann,  --about  100  printed 
pages.    These  with  other  Mss.  have  been  printed  by  the 
Bibliophile  society,  as  well  as  the  Raleigh  sketch.    Since 
then  Mr.  Bixby  has  bought  of  connections  of  the  family 
other  manuscripts ,  including  many  of  the  unpublished 
verses,  which,  with  those  included  now  in  the  14  volumes 
of  the  Journal,  will  make  it  needful  to  print  an  enlarged 
volume  of  the  poems,  containing  perhaps  half  as  much 
again  as  the  edition  printed  in  London  12  years  ago  by 
John  Lane  and  sold  in  America  by  Houghton.    It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Thoreau  in  his  sketch  of  Raleigh  paid  special 
attention  to  his  poems,  printing  several  of  them,  and  say- 
ing this  of  them: 

"Though  we  discover  in  Raleigh's  verses  the  vices  of 
the  courtier,  and  they  are  not  equally  sustained,  as  if  his 
genius  were  warped  by  the  frivolous  society  of  the  Court, 
he  was  yet  capable  of  rising  to  unusual  hights .    His  genius 
seems  to  have  been  fitted  for  short  flights  of  unmatched 
sweetness  and  vigor,  --but  by  no  means  for  the  sustained 
loftiness  of  the  epic  poet .    One  who  read  his  verses  would 
say  that  he  had  not  grown  to  be  the  man  he  promised . 
They  have  occasionally  a  strength  of  character  and  heroic 
tone  rarely  expressed  or  appreciated;  and  powers  and  ex- 
cellences so  peculiar  as  to  be  almost  unique  specimens  of 
their  kind  in  the  language.    Those  which  have  reference 
to  his  death  have  been  oftenest  quoted,  and  are  the  best." 

Much  of  this  compliment  is  also  true  of  Thoreau's 
own  verses,  which  in  tone  and  structure  were  either  quite 
rambling  and  impromptu,  or  else  modeled  or  influenced 
by  his  copious  readings  and  copyings  from  the  Elizabethan 


and  Stuart  poesy,  --much  of  which  he  transferred  to  his 
big  commonplace-book  of  verse  and  prose,  which  is  also 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bixby.   From  this  he  drew  frequently 
in  his  "Week"  and  less  in  his  "Walden"  so  that  his  quota- 
tions, like  Emerson's,  were  long  the  puzzle  of  editors. 
Channing,  who  had  this  commonplace-book  before  him 
while  writing  his  life  of  Thoreau,  first  succeeded  in  trac- 
ing them,  and  added  a  considerable  number  of  his  own 
citation.    These  appear  traced  to  their  authors  in  the 
new  edition  of  Channing's  "Thoreau  the  Poet -Naturalist" 
issued  by  Goodspeed  in  Park  street  in  1902, --which 
is  faithfully  cited  in  this  edition  of  the  Journal.    Here, 
then,  are  25  volumes,  wholly  or  chiefly  made  up  from 
Thoreau,  --20  by  Houghton,  three  by  the  Bibliophiles, 
one  by  John  Lane  and  one  by  Goodspeed.    And  there  are 
at  least  two  more  promised.    So  much  for  an  author  ne- 
glected in  his  own  lifetime,  and  still  scoffed  at  by  the 
able  editors  of  London. 

[128] 

THE  MISSION  OF  POETRY  AND  SCIENCE  /  SOME 
PERSONAL  MEMORIES— OF  WHITTIER,  LONG- 
FELLOW AND  AGASSIZ,  WHOSE  CENTENARIES 
BELONG  TO  THIS  YEAR 

[Address  by  F.  B.  Sanborn  at  Greenacre,  August  27.] 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  three  of  our  distin- 
guished friends,  eminent  in  poesy  and  in  science,  --the 
poet  Whittier  (my  very  distant  cousin),  the  poet  Long- 
fellow, one  of  my  college  professors  at  Harvard,  --and 
Agassiz,  another  Harvard  professor,  --the  popularizer 
of  science,  --from  whom  I  learned  the  little  geology  I 
once  knew.    They  have  long  represented  to  me  both  Poe- 
sy and  Science.    But  before  we  speak  of  them  in  detail, 
some  general  considerations  offer  themselves .   The  two- 
fold mission,  of  poetry  and  of  science,  was  illustrated 
and  impersonated  by  these  three  eminent  Americans,  — 
Whittier,  the  poet  of  Nature  and  of  natural  piety;  Long- 
fellow, the  poet  of  romance  and  of  culture;  and  Agassiz, 
the  Americanized  European,  a  natural  investigator  of 
Nature,  --a  lifelong  student  and  practitioner  of  science. 
These  three  were  well  known  to  each  other;  they  occa- 
sionally overstept  into  their  adjacent  provinces;  and 
all  shared  in  a  common  geniality,  which  made  them  pe- 
culiarly dear  to  their  friends,  --of  whom,  in  my  humble 
way,  I  was  one. 

In  the  common  speech  and  thought  of  mankind,  poesy 
and  science  are  antagonistic,  — and  this  for  obvious  rea- 
sons.   Poesy  is  the  child  of  fancy  and  imagination,  -- 
science  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  too  often  of  that 
lower  reason,  which  we  term  the  understanding.  Poetry 
is  receptive  and  religious;  science,  critical,  question- 
ing and  skeptical.    Still,  in  its  higher  theoretic  ranges, 
science  is  largely  poetic;  while  in  its  practical  results  it 
is  often  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  than  poetry 
is.    What  epic  poet,  with  his  rather  tiresome  machinery 
of  gods,  angels  and  wings,  ever  conceived  anything  so 
poetical  as  yonder  transit  of  electric  cars,  or  that  sea- 
monster  of  beneficence,  the  ocean  steamship?   On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  poesy  grows  scientific  and  didac- 
tic, it  glides  dangerously  near  the  broad  boundaries  of 
Ennui,  and  is  soon  to  be  warned  off  from  that  territory. 
In  America,  when  our  ancestors  came  across  Homer's 
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'Mnfooted  sea"  to  reclaim  this  forest  land  to  civilization, 
the  elements  of  poesy  and  the  stimulants  of  imagination 
were  all  about  them.    But  the  legions  of  practical  science 
were  what  they  chiefly  needed  to  learn,  in  order  to  live 
and  thrive  amid  their  surroundings  so  new  and  strange. 
Yet  science,  in  the  modern  acceptance  of  the  word,  hard- 
ly existed  then,  in  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 
The  arts  existed  and  flourished,  but  their  sound  scientific 
basis  had  not  been  much  explored.    The  science  of  Brad- 
ford's and  the  elder  Winthrop's  day  was  little  better  than 
magic;  young  John  Winthrop,  writing  to  his  friend,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  modern  methods 
of  Nature  study;  but  these  were  too  much  under  the  spell 
of  tradition  and  authority,  sworn  foes  of  true  science. 

That  eager,  investigating  genius  of  the  Greeks,  which, 
if  left  to  itself,  and  kept  away  from  luxury,  might  early 
have  discovered  the  ground-rules  of  modern  science,  was 
hampered  and  thwarted  by  the  traditional,  legal  and  war- 
like spirit  of  Rome;  and  then  by  the  onset  of  two  opposing 
hosts  of  barbarism,  --the  Goths  and  Celts  from  the  West, 
and  the  early  Christian  doctrinaires  and  ascetics,  from 
the  Orient.    The  former  host  destroyed  the  material  and 
opportunity  for  scientific  research,  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  furnished,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Theophras- 
tus  and  the  medical  writers  of  Greece.    The  latter,  the 
doctrinaires  and  the  ascetic  Christians,  made  the  Old 
Testament,  with  its  legends  of  the  creation,  the  flood, 
and  the  chosen  and  rejected  races  of  men,  the  standard 
authority  in  historic  and  scientific  matters.    Thus  they 
reduced  human  life  to  a  monkish  struggle  with  personal 
sin,  — these  narrow  and  intolerant  fanatics,  causing  the 
pursuits  of  science  to  seem  to  the  misguided  converts 
either  useless  or  irreligious.    Art  and  science  were  both 
reduced  to  their  lowest  terms  by  what  we  call  the  Dark 
Ages,  — whose  darkness  was  the  result  of  the  obscurant 
invaders  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  well-meaning,  but 
ignorant  monks  and  theologians ,  to  whom  personal  salva- 
tion was  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  human  existence.    Even 
poetry,  which  needs  for  its  composition  a  far  wider  view 
of  the  chief  end  of  man,  dwindled  and  hibernated,  until  the 
warmth  of  the  newer  civilization  in  France  and  Germany 
and  Italy  called  it  into  vernal  life;  as  the  sun  and  the  south 
wind  cause  the  trees  to  bud  and  the  northern  flowers  to 
blossom.    Then  with  poetry,  the  arts  once  more  flour- 
ished, and  called  to  their  graver  sister,  Science,  to  aid 
in  their  work. 

In  America  events  took  a  similar  course,  except  that 
the  useful  arts  (the  arts  of  life)  of  necessity  held  the  first 
place  in  a  new  colony .    Religion,  stern  and  exacting,  as 
it  was  under  the  stimulus  of  Calvinism,  became  the  sub- 
stitute for  poesy,  and  Milton  and  Watts,  as  poetic  culture 
awoke,  became  to  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist  and  the 
Congregationalist  two  poets  of  the  first  rank.    The  Quak- 
ers were  inclined  to  ignore  even  these  in  their  rejection 
of  the  ornamental  fringes  of  duty;  but  they  could  not  keep 
their  sons  and  daughters  from  the  perception  of  natural 
beauty;  and  so  young  Whittier,  of  Quaker  parentage,  re- 
freshed himself  as  a  boy  with  Milton  as  well  as  with  Burns. 
The  strict  religionists  followed  Watts  with  Young,  whose 
"Night  Thoughts "  agreed  well  with  the  somber  colors  in 
which  piety  decked  itself.    But  I  doubt  if  Young  was  ever 
a  favorite  with  Whittier,  whose  hard  early  years  on  his 
father's  Haverhill  farm  suggested  Burns  to  him  as  a 


model  to  be  followed- -whom  yet  the  sober  New  England- 
er  did  not  follow  far. 

Poetry  was  slowly  to  revive  in  New  England,  and 
really  we  had  no  poets  here  before  the  Revolution.    Our 
imaginations  were  held  in  reserve,  or  else  devoted  to 
the  necessities  of  daily  existence,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  industries,  like  whale-fishing.    Poetry  in  New 
England  was  neither  spontaneous,  as  in  ballad-composing 
countries,  like  Scotland,  Germany  and  modern  Greece; 
nor  strictly  traditional,  as  in  some  other  European  lands; 
but  an  effect  of  culture,  and  therefore  first  appearing  in 
the  educated  class .    Whittier  might  be  supposed  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  which  included  Freneau,  Bryant, 
Percival  and  Willis — all  college-bred  men;  but,  in  fact, 
although  Whittier  never  went  to  college,  he  was  well 
educated  in  school  and  academy,  and  early  entered  in 
that  excellent  school  of  journalism,  which  has  trained  so 
many  good  prose  writers,  and  is  still  doing  so--in  spite 
of  the  fault  we  daily  find  with  the  half -taught  newspaper 
and  magazine  writers,  who  infest  our  literature,  think- 
ing themselves  to  be  something  when  they  turn  out  to  be 
nothing.    In  consequence  of  his  readings  in  Burns,  Scott 
and  the  New  England  and  Quaker  historians,  Whittier 
turned  early  toward  romance,  and  produced  two  long 
Indian  poems,  of  which  he  was  afterward  rather  ashamed, 
as  imitations  of  Scott.    But  these  show  that  intuitive  com- 
prehension of  natural  beauty,  and  that  close  observation 
of  the  New  England  landscape  which  has  given  him  a  dis- 
tinction in  that  kind  of  writing,  beyond  Bryant  or  Long- 
fellow.   He  also  studied  early  New  England  history  as 
carefully  as  Hawthorne  did;  although  he  could  not  throw 
around  it  that  glamor  of  mystery  and  the  supernatural, 
in  which  Hawthorne  excels  all  American  poets ,  although 
his  vehicle  of  expression  was  always  prose .   The  French 
definition  of  a  poet  strictly  includes  Hawthorne- -a  per- 
son, that  is,  who  views  human  life  ideally,  and  from  the 
sphere  of  sentiment,  rather  than  from  the  flat  plane  of 
the  understanding.    Whittier,  though  full  of  imagination 
and  sentiment,  had  also  a  full  share  of  the  practical 
understanding — an  adroit  politician  was  he — a  frugal 
and  rather  too  saving  economist  in  his  own  affairs;  and 
always  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  practical  Yankee 
or  the  comfort-loving  Quaker  on  their  own  ground. 

Dr.  Holmes  used  to  dwell  rather  too  much  on  the 
qualities  of  what  he  styled  "the  Brahmin  caste"  in  New 
England;  yet  there  was  a  certain  truth  in  the  distinc- 
tions he  thus  pointed  out.    Longfellow,  for  instance,  as 
distinguished  from  Whittier,  belonged  to  this  Brahmin 
caste,  inclining  to  conservatism,  and  in  the  days  of  King 
George,  to  Toryism.    I  found  in  a  newspaper  of  1775,  the 
other  day,  a  letter  of  apology  and  semirecantation  from 
Stephen  Longfellow,  living  at  Portland  (then  called  Fal- 
mouth), declaring  that  when  he  signed  an  address  to  the 
tory  exile,  Gov.  Hutchinson,  he  did  it  without  intention 
to  offend  the  just  patriotism  of  his  Maine  countrymen. 
I  take  him  to  have  been  the  poet's  grandfather;  and,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  in  the  same  newspaper,  later  in 
the  year,  a  letter  was  printed  from  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar, 
grandfather  of  Henry  Thoreau,  apologizing  for  his  con- 
duct and  explaining  it,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fast  ap- 
pointed by  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  view  of  the 
breaking  out  of  civil  war  in  1775.    Dunbar  had  married 
into  a  tory  family,  and  they  had  probably  drawn  him 
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into  some  humane  indiscretion  on  that  July  20  of  the  na- 
tional fast.    Very  little  toryism  appeared  either  in  Tho- 
reau  or  Longfellow;  but  so  far  as  ancestry  went,  at  least 
on  one  side,  both  belonged  to  Holmes's  Brahmin  caste,  -- 
devoted,  that  is,  to  culture  and  religion,  rather  than  to 
money-getting.    Consequently  Longfellow  went  early  to 
college,  along  with  Hawthorne;  both  turned  naturally  to 
poesy  and  romance,  --and  never  abandoned  their  first 
love. 

Having  thus  early  entered  on  the  path  of  culture,  and 
having  shown  at  a  younger  age  than  Whittier  his  mastery 
of  the  melodious  forms  of  verse,  Longfellow  took  his  jour- 
neys abroad .    There  the  unwonted  opportunities  of  Euro- 
pean language-study  came  to  him,  in  several  countries  of 
ancient  and  romantic  poetry,  and  were  not  only  well  im- 
proved by  the  young  Bowdoin  professor,  but  they  turned 
his  mind  strongly  toward  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  an- 
cient verse.    He  translated  freely  from  German,  Spanish 
and  Swedish  lyrical  poems,  and  few  have  translated  bet- 
ter.   His  use  of  the  hexameter  verse  came  to  him  rather 
from  its  German  and  Swedish  modifications,  than  from 
the  antique  measures  of  Homer,  Theocritus  and  Virgil; 
still  less  did  he  borrow  the  stately  and  profound  gravity 
of  Lucretius.    Consequently  his  most  popular  long  poem, 
the  immortal  "Evangeline,"  did  not  much  resemble  in  its 
verse  the  sweetness  even  of  Ovid  and  Catullus .    Rather 
had  it  a  grace  of  its  own;  in  a  measure  faulty  by  the  clas- 
sic standards,  but  approximating  to  the  simplicity,  but 
with  more  lightness  of  touch  of  Goethe's  "Hermann  and 
Dorothea."   The  story  of  Evangeline  in  its  prose  form 
came  to  him  from  a  friend  of  Hawthorne's,  Mr.  Connolly, 
who  at  first  offered  it  to  Hawthorne  for  prose  treatment, 
and  then,  with  Hawthorne's  consent,  gave  it  over  to  Long- 
fellow.   This  transfer  of  authorship  and  change  of  vehicle 
from  prose  to  verse  gave  us  the  romance  in  a  more  pa- 
thetic and  less  somber  form  than  it  would  have  had  in 
Hawthorne's  hands;  and  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  incident.    But  even  before  "Evangeline"  had  been 
published,  the  Cambridge  poet  had  fully  established  his 
claim  to  popularity  by  his  lyrical  pieces  and  his  anti- 
slavery  poems  and  his  faultless  translations.    What  he 
wrote  after  1850  was  rather  to  maintain  than  to  increase 
his  renown,  which  soon  became  world-wide. 

A  few  years  before  this  date  (1850)  Agassiz  had  mi- 
grated from  his  Swiss  birthplace  in  the  Canton  Vaud,  and 
his  student  homes  in  Paris,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to 
the  appreciative  atmosphere  of  Boston,  --already  familiar 
with  Science  in  some  of  its  pure  and  applied  forms.    Agas- 
siz was  equal  to  the  demands  of  both  pure--that  is,  theo- 
retical—science, and  of  its  applied  forms,  so  much  in 
demand  in  America  and  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
He  worked  in  his  zoological  laboratory  with  the  patience 
and  the  zeal  of  the  unpractical  investigator;  but  his  Ameri- 
can mission  was  to  make  science  known  to  the  masses,  and 
this  he  effectively  did.    In  this  task,  which  no  American 
scientific  man  had  before  so  magnificantly  performed, 
Agassiz  was  assisted  by  his  genial  and  sympathetic  nature, 
which  reproduced  those  charming  traits,  and  secured  that 
general  acceptance  among  men,  which  the  earliest  of  our 
American  men  of  science,  Dr.  Franklin,  had  displayed 
and  received .    Those  higher  traits  by  which  Franklin  is 
now  best  remembered--his  statesmanship,  and  his  world- 
maxims  of  moral  wisdom — were  not  the  gifts  allotted  to 


Louis  Agassiz;  but  in  the  facile  communication  of  knowl- 
edge, and  his  general  interest  in  mankind  at  large,  apart 
from  classes  and  nations,  Agassiz  much  resembled 
Franklin;  and  perhaps  their  easy  social  morality  was 
also  akin.    At  any  rate,  Agassiz  made  himself  agreeable 
to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  hearers  and  friends;  while 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  details  of  scientific  study,  as 
few  men  so  popular  in  society  have  ever  done.    He  ac- 
cepted from  the  first  the  often  burdensome  task  of  carry- 
ing on  the  instruction  of  the  multitude  by  lectures-- in- 
volving long  journeys,  unfamiliar  scenes  and  irksome, 
if  well- intended,  hospitalities.    But  in  these  labors  he 
displayed  a  princely  courtesy  and  serenity,  as  Emerson 
and  Alcott  had  done  and  continued  to  do,  and  he  became 
united  by  these  traits  to  leaders  of  thought  who  had  little 
interest  in  the  minutiae  of  his  specialties.    In  those  he 
was  unwearied,  and  seldom  at  fault;  but  Nature  had  not 
intended  him  for  those  broader  and  grander  generaliza- 
tions, which  unfold  to  mankind  the  Creator's  plan  of  the 
universe.   Agassiz 's  final  attempt  to  direct  Omniscience 
in  its  world-arrangements  was  not  successful.    Darwin 
seems  to  have  succeeded  better;  but  flaws  long  since 
appeared  in  his  grand  scheme  of  vital  history;  and  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  must  be  subjected  to  serious  modi- 
fication as  it  left  the  over-confident,  though  masterly 
hand  of  Darwin.    Nature,  said  Emerson,   "needs  every 
man  a  little,  and  no  man  a  great  deal";  none  is  indispen- 
sable, although  many  for  a  while  may  appear  so.    On  his 
own  appointed  and  elected  ground,  this  studious  and 
genial  son  of  a  Swiss  Calvinistic  pastor  was  invaluable; 
and  nobody  could  have  done  better  what  he  did  for  our 
countrymen.    The  mission  of  science,  with  all  its  self- 
confidence,  is  but  to  furnish  man  with  an  endless  series 
of  approximations . 

[129] 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  /  HE  WAS 
NOT  A  MAN  OF  CREED,  BUT  APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY 
—HIS  PROOF  OF  RELIGION  WAS  ACTION— A  MAN  WHO 
ALWAYS  PRACTISED  WHAT  HE  PREACHED- -HOW  HE 
GOT  AT  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  JESUS 

Eliot,  Me.,  Aug.  17— Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  spoke  today  at  the  Greenacre  Conference  on  the 
Religion  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    He  said  in  part: 

In  a  year  which  has  seen  the  publication. at  Boston  of 
a  volume  of  650  pages  devoted  to  the  utterances  of  hun- 
dreds of  religious  men  and  women,  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  assembled  in  Boston  in  1907,  and  radi- 
ating thence  to  Cambridge  and  Concord  and  Plymouth,  the 
homes  of  free  thought  in  New  England;  men  and  women 
whose  subject  was  the  promotion  of  freedom  and  follow- 
ing in  religion;  it  seems  eminently  fit  that  we  should 
consider  the  long  misunderstood  religion  of  those  two 
eminent  rationalists,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  friend, 
Thomas  Paine. 

Up  to  1783  neither  Paine  nor  Jefferson  had  attracted 
notice  as  religious  reformers .    Paine  adhering  quietly  to 
his  Quaker  principles  of  the  Inward  Light  and  submission 
to  the  divine  will,  while  Jefferson  had,  apparently,  been 
a  patient  and  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Virginia,  though  he  had  done  his  best,  by  the  powerful 
aid  of  Patrick  Henry  and  James  Madison,  to  make  re- 
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ligious  freedom  the  law  of  Virginia.   By  1786  this  was  done, 
and  from  that  time  Jefferson  became  the  target  of  censure 
for  his  alleged  "Infidel"  beliefs.    Paine  also,  in  the  century 
of  Voltaire  and  the  French  encyclopedists,  had  found  him- 
self carried  beyond  the  simple  faith  of  George  Fox  and 
William  Perm.    He  had  a  taste  for  controversy,  which  to 
Jefferson  was  distasteful,  and  his  criticism  of  the  popular 
theology  was  aggressive  rather  than  Eirenical.    Both  men 
were  religious  after  their  fashion;  but  it  was  a  religion  of 
philanthropy  and  common  sense,  rather  than  of  enthusiasm. 

Not  long  after  he  became  President  Jefferson  wrote  to 
his  political  opponent  but  personal  friend,  John  Adams,  a 
letter  in  which  he  has  this  to  say  in  honor  of  Jesus  and  the 
pure  religion  which  he  founded:    "In  extracting  the  pure 
principles  which  Jesus  taught,  we  should  have  to  strip  off 
the  artificial  vestments  in  which  they  have  been  muffled  by 
priests .    I  have  performed  this  operation  for  my  own  use 
by  cutting  verse  by  verse  from  the  printed  book,  and  ar- 
ranging the  matter  which  is  evidently  his,  and  which  is  as 
easily  distinguishable  as  diamonds  in  a  dunghill.    The  re- 
sult is  an  octavo  of  forty- six  pages  of  pure  and  unsophisti- 
cated doctrines,  such  as  were  professed  and  acted  on  by 
the  unlettered  Apostles,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the 
Christians  of  the  first  century." 

It  will  be  at  once  clear  that  Jefferson  set  aside,  as 
unproved  and  improbable,  the  theory  of  the  philosophis- 
ing Greek  Christians  that  Jesus  was  first  the  Son  of  God, 
in  any  peculiar  sense,  and  next,  that  he  was  God  himself, 
manifest  in  the  flesh.    Of  the  existence  of  God  Jefferson, 
like  Paine,  had  no  doubt  whatever,  nor  of  his  goodness 
and  wisdom  and  justice.   Rhetorical  as  Jefferson  was,  and 
somewhat  artificial  as  his  style  sometimes  is,  his  sin- 
cerity in  declaring  his  religious  views  is  noteworthy.   He 
grows  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  this  divine  being,  al- 
though he  does  not  accept  the  alleged  history  of  his  trans- 
actions with  Abraham  and  the  Jews,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Jefferson  was  an  affectionate  and  benevolent,  but 
scarcely  an  adoring  person,  and  the  raptures  of  mysti- 
cism were  not  to  be  expected  from  him.    He  was  sound, 
however,  as  to  the  foundation  and  aim  of  morals .    His 
general  overseer,  Captain  Bacon,  who  lived  at  Montlcello 
in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had 
many  things  to  say  of  Jefferson  in  his  own  old  age;  and 
they  bear  out  the  statement  that  he  practised  what  he 
preached.    Of  his  conduct  towards  one  of  his  slaves,  Jim, 
who  had  stolen  something  valuable ,  Bacon  said :    "Jim  had 
always  been  a  favorite  servant .    Mr .  Jefferson  told  me  to 
be  at  my  house  next  morning  when  he  took  his  ride,  and 
he  would  see  Jim  there .    When  he  came  I  sent  for  Jim ,  and 
I  never  saw  any  person,  white  or  black,  feel  as  badly  as 
he  did  when  he  saw  his  master;  he  was  mortified  and  dis- 
tressed beyond  measure.    He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
shop,  and  we  all  felt  confidence  in  him.    Now  his  charac- 
ter was  gone.    The  tears  streamed  down  his  face,  and  he 
begged  pardon  over  and  over  again .    I  felt  very  badly  my- 
self.   Mr.  Jefferson  turned  to  me  and  said,   'Ah,  sir,  we 
can't  punish  him;  he  has  suffered  enough  already.'    He 
then  talked  to  him,  gave  him  a  heap  of  good  advice,  and 
sent  him  back  to  the  shop.    Grady  told  me  that  when  Jim 
came  back  to  the  shop  he  said,   'Well,  I'se  been  a-seekin' 
religion  a  long  time;  but  I  never  heard  anything  that  sound- 
ed so,  or  made  me  feel  so,  as  I  did  when  master  said  'Go, 
and  dont  do  so  any  more!"  and  now  I'se  determined  to  seek 


religion  till  I  find  it.'    Sure  enough,  he  afterwards  came 
to  me  for  a  permit  to  be  baptized.    I  gave  him  one,  and 
never  knew  of  his  doing  anything  of  the  sort  again;  he 
was  always  a  good  servant  afterwards." 

The  source  of  Jefferson's  religious  and  political 
opinions  has  occupied  the  research  or  the  imagination  of 
many  persons--and  we  have  heard  much  said  of  Locke 
and  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and  Hume.    The  eighteenth 
century  in  which  he  mainly  lived  was  favorable  to  free 
inquiry;  but  Jefferson  influenced  other  minds  more  than 
they  influenced  him.   His  three  greatest  Englishmen  were 
Bacon,   Locke  and  Newton;  but  his  religion  was  his  own. 

[130] 
THE  RELIGION  OF  THOMAS  PAINE  /  JUSTICE  TO  A 
MUCH- ABUSED  MAN— FRANK  B.  SANBORN  PAYS  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  QUAKER  SOLDIER  AND  WRITER— 
HIS  DIFFICULTIES  CAME  MOSTLY  THROUGH  HIS 
IRASCIBLE  TEMPER—THE  GREAT  SERVICES  REN- 
DERED BY  PAINE  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  FREEDOM  DUR- 
ING THE  REVOLUTION- -ARRESTED  IN  FRANCE  DUR- 
ING THE  TERROR— NOT  AN  ATHEIST— HIS  RELIGION, 
LIKE  JEFFERSON'S,  A  PRACTICAL  THING 

Eliot,  Me.,  Aug.  18. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  Mass.,  in  his 
Greenacre  address  today  on  "The  Religion  of  Thomas 
Paine,"  said,  in  part: 

In  the  Quaker  sect,  never  very  large,  but  always 
much  distinguished  in  the  story  of  modern  religions, 
was  Thomas  Paine,  an  Englishman  of  the  lower  middle- 
class,  born  in  1737,  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk;  and  there 
his  school  and  religious  education  occurred.    He  was 
bred  a  Quaker,  and  set  by  his  father,  a  stay-maker,  to 
learn  and  practise  his  own  humble  trade,  by  which,  and 
by  his  small  farm,  Joseph  Paine,  the  father,  supported 
himself.    The  mother  was  daughter  of  an  attorney,  older 
than  her  husband,  and  alleged  to  have  been  of  a  sour  and 
sharp  temper,  which  was  not  learned  of  the  Quakers, 
and  of  which  some  sparkles  descended  to  her  famous 
son.    He  had  not  the  winning  and  conciliating  temper  of 
Jefferson  and  Franklin;  and  some  of  his  troubles  in  after- 
life may  be  traced  to  this  defect.    Neither  did  he  have  the 
liberating  education  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams,  nor  yet  that  early  acquaintance  with  the  ameni- 
ties of  social  life  which  so  soon  made  Franklin,  a  self- 
educated  mechanic,  the  companion  of  those  far  above 
him  in  the  fanciful  scale  of  Colonial  society.   Paine  prac- 
tised for  a  time  his  father's  trade,  shipped  once  or  twice 
on  privateering  voyages,  but  did  not  sail  far- -married 
and  became  a  widower  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty. 
Soon  after  he  appears  in  a  new  occupation;  an  excise 
man,  or  revenue  officer,  with  a  special  duty  to  check 
smuggling,  then  very  common  and  popular,  and  with  a 
salary  of  £50,  perhaps  worth,  in  our  money,  $400.   Paine 
himself  estimated  his  net  income  at  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence  per  day,  or  seventy-five  cents  in  our  currency. 
With  this  he  had  to  provide  himself  with  clothing,  books, 
globes,  and  other  means  of  carrying  on  his  youthful  edu- 
cation in  mathematics  and  literature.    He  taught  English 
branches  for  a  time  before  he  was  thirty,  in  an  English 
school,  and  heard  lectures  at  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don.  He  continued  as  an  exciseman  at  Lewes  in  Sussex, 
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there  married  again,  became  a  tobacco  dealer,  like  the 
mother  of  the  painter  Copley  in  Boston,  about  the  same 
time,  and  extended  his  acquaintance  in  all  directions, 
having  for  instance  addressed  himself  by  letter  to  Gold- 
smith, the  poet  and  moralist,  in  1772.    By  that  time  he 
had  become  himself  an  author  in  a  small  way,  and  with 
an  enviable  English  style- -not  so  witty  or  poetic  as  Gold- 
smith's nor  so  Latinized  as  Johnson's,  but  more  effec- 
tive and  popular  than  that  of  either,  as  the  success  of  his 
tracts  soon  proved. 

In  1774,  losing  his  office  in  the  excise,  his  business 
failing,  and  his  debts  pressing,  he  sold  his  small  prop- 
erty in  England,  and  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then 
in  England,  he  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a 
magazine  editor  for  Robert  Aitkin,  a  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher, early  in  1775.    He  was  then  38,  had  taken  no  ac- 
tive part  in  religion  or  politics,  and  had  published  almost 
nothing.    Such  a  past  career  did  not  promise  much  emi- 
nence either  in  religious  or  political  life;  yet  he  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  best  known  writers  in  America  and  Eng- 
land.   He  entered  warmly  into  the  cause  of  the  Colonists, 
defended  them  in  his  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  championed 
the  cause  of  women  in  a  single  article  there,  and  still 
earlier,  in  March,  1775,  published  a  vigorous  essay 
against  Negro  slavery,  in  which  appears  one  of  his  first 
utterances  on  the  explicit  subject  of  religion.    He  wrote 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,   "all  distinc- 
tions of  nations  and  privileges  of  one  above  others  have 
ceased;  Christians  are  taught  to  account  all  men  their 
neighbors,  and  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and 
to  do  to  all  men  as  they  would  be  done  by;  to  do  good  to 
all  men."   This  would  indicate  that  Paine  then  held  the 
Christian  principles  of  the  Quakers,  though  no  longer  of 
their  communion.    He  was  indeed  ready  to  bear  arms  for 
the  revolted  Colonies,  and  did  so  under  Washington  and 
Greene,  a  few  years  later.   But  his  great  work  in  1775-76 
was  the  Tract  entitled  "Common  Sense,"  issued  early  in 
1776,  and  received  with  delight  by  Washington,  Franklin 
and  the  other  leading  patriots.    In  less  than  three  months, 
120, 000  of  this  pamphlet  were  sold,  and  it  finally  sold 
nearly  half  a  million.    It  was  followed  by  successive  num- 
bers of  "The  Crisis,"  written  while  Paine  was  still  a  sol- 
dier in  Washington's  army,  of  which  a  still  greater  num- 
ber were  sold .    The  opening  of  the  first  number  of  the 
"Crisis"  has  become  proverbial:    "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls.    The  summer  soldier  and  the  sun- 
shine patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service 
of  their  country;  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the 
love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman."   This  tract  of  some 
eight  pages  was  issued  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of 
Dec.  19,  1776,  when  Washington,  in  whose  army  Paine 
was  serving,  was  planning  his  great  stroke  at  Trenton . 
Washington  had  it  read  at  the  head  of  his  discouraged  and 
forlorn  regiments,  and  the  sentence  just  quoted  was  his 
watchword  when  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  with  New 
Hampshire  soldiers  captured  the  Hessians  at  Trenton, 
and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  campaign  to  success.    No 
wonder  his  generous  soul  sought  to  reward  Paine  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  Madison,  in  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, proposed  to  present  Paine  with  an  estate.    Writing  to 
Washington  from  Richmond,  July  2,  1784,  Madison  said: 
"The  sanction  given  by  your  favor  of  June  12  to  my  de- 
sire of  remunerating  the  genius  which  produced  'Common 


Sense'  has  led  to  a  trial  in  this  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose."  It  failed  through  the  personal  spite  of  Arthur  Lee, 
but  Paine 's  services  were  fully  recognized  by  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Franklin,  Sam  Adams,  and  the  other  ac- 
tual leaders  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Paine  went  across  the  Atlantic  with  no  intention  of 
renouncing  the  American  citizenship  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  with  no  religious  innovations  proposed  by 
him,  nor  any  religious  rancor  incurred  for  his  opinions; 
which,  so  far  as  he  had  expressed  any,  were  those  of  the 
Quakers ,  in  whose  faith  he  grew  up .    He  was  then  fifty 
years  old,  was  well  known  and  much  esteemed  as  a  po- 
litical writer,  in  America,  in  France,  and  to  much  ex- 
tent in  England.    He  went  abroad  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
it  was  fifteen  years  before  he  returned,  and  then  he  was 
under  suspicion  and  denunciation  as  an  "infidel"  and  a 
denier  of  true  religion  in  other  men.    What  were  the 
facts  in  this  case?    And  what  gives  Paine  the  right  to  be 
called  a  reformer  of  the  popular  religion?    The  success 
of  the  American  Revolution  had  encouraged,  both  in 
France  and  England,  the  hope  that  those  countries  might 
acquire  freer  institutions  and  throw  off  the  feudal  bur- 
dens which  America  had  never  to  bear,  as  well  as  the 
rule  of  a  single  monarch  or  family.    The  wish  to  disown 
monarchy  was  by  no  means  general  at  first,  and  had  not 
been  so  in  America;  but  the  arbitrary  and  stupid  charac- 
ter of  George  HI,  and  the  recollection  of  the  tyrannies  in 
France,  Austria  and  Russia  had  given  rise  to  a  demand 
for  republics,  which  was  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
thirteen  republics  in  America  combining  voluntarily  into 
one  federated  republic,  with  the  most  famous  men  of 
their  time  (for  such  were  Washington  and  Franklin)  at 
the  head  of  it.    The  early  progress  of  freedom  in  France, 
after  the  opening  of  her  Revolution  in  1788,  had  much 
increased  this  tendency  to  republicanism,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  rulers  in  State 
and  Church  all  over  Europe .    Paine  and  Jefferson,  who 
were  both  in  Europe  during  the  early  years  of  reviving 
freedom  there,  took  sides  at  once  with  the  party  of  free- 
dom, and  were  consulted  as  authorities  by  the  Liberals 
of  England  and  France.    The  English  statesman  Fox,  the 
French  noble  Lafayette,  were  on  the  same  side,  and  it 
was  their  hope,  and  the  hope  of  Paine,  that  Fox's  friend, 
Edmund  Burke,  would  continue  to  hold  the  same  opinions. 
But  Burke  was  passing  into  age  (he  was  seven  years  older 
than  Paine),  the  charms  of  aristocracy  had  grown  upon 
him  with  years,  and  the  uprising  of  the  people  all  around 
him  had  filled  him  with  fears.    He  took  fright  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile  and  the  French  Declaration  of 
Right  and  in  February,  1790,  had  made  an  angry  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  Lafayette  and  the  French 
Assembly,  which  led  to  his  final  separation  from  Fox. 
Nine  months  later,  he  published  his  eloquent  but  mis- 
guided and  misguiding  book,   "Reflexions  on  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France."  Paine,  who  had  been  intimate  with  Burke, 
as  a  friend  to  the  initial  stages  of  our  Revolution,  was 
surprised  at  the  violence  and  misrepresentations  of 
Burke,  and  promised  his  French  friends  that  he  would 
answer  the  treatise .    He  did  so  in  a  work  of  remarkable 
power,  the  First  Part  of  his  "Rights  of  Man,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  Washington,  and  which  had  an  extraordinary 
sale,  as  so  many  of  Paine 's  writings  did.    It  appeared 
in  London  March  13,  1791,  and  this  fact  was  the  expla- 
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nation  of  Paine's  retreat  to  Paris  from  England  where 
he  wrote  it- -for  he  anticipated  a  prosecution  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pitt,  which  was  not  slow  to  be  set  on  foot.    It 
was  severe  against  the  British  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
which  Hamilton,  John  Adams  and  many  Bostonians  were 
praising  at  the  time,  and  it  was  welcomed  by  Jefferson 
and  Madison  as  a  weapon  in  this  country  against  their  po- 
litical opponents,  the  high-flying  Federalists .    Hence  the 
pamphlet  became  a  motive  for  attacks  on  Paine  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  where  he  was  outlawed.    But  he  had 
in  the  interval  from  March  to  July,  1791,  revisited  Lon- 
don, and  written  thence  to  General  Washington,  explaining 
why  he  had  dedicated  the  work  to  him,  and  sending  over 
fifty  copies  out  of  16,000  printed  in  London.  Paine's  dedi- 
cation of  the  tract  to  Washington  is  worth  copying:    "Sir, 
I  present  you  with  a  small  treatise  in  defence  of  those 
principles  of  freedom  which  your  exemplary  virtue  hath 
so  eminently  contributed  to  establish.    That  the  rights  of 
man  may  become  as  universal  as  your  benevolence  can 
wish,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  the 
New  World  regenerate  the  Old,  is  the  prayer  of  your  much 
obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant." 

In  his  arguments  in  "The  Rights  of  Man,"  Paine  re- 
marks that  the  "duty  of  man  is  plain  and  simple,  and  con- 
sists of  two  points  only:  his  duty  to  God,  which  every  man 
must  feel,  and,  with  respect  to  his  neighbor,  to  do  as  he 
would  be  done  by.    Man  did  not  enter  into  society  to  be- 
come worse  than  he  was  before,  but  to  have  those  rights 
better  secured.    His  natural  rights  are  the  foundation  of 
all  his  civil  rights."   How  then  did  governments  which 
exist  in  violation  or  perversion  of  these  natural  rights, 
come  into  existence?    The  sources  of  such  governments 
are  three:  Superstition,  Military  Power  and  the  Common 
Interest  of  Society,  combining  with  the  common  rights  of 
man,  said  Paine;  and  he  continued  thus:    "The  first  was  a 
government  of  priestcraft,  the  second  of  conquerors,  and 
the  third  of  reason.    When  a  set  of  artful  men  pretended, 
through  the  medium  of  oracles ,  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  Deity  as  familiarly  as  they  now  march  up  the  back 
stairs  in  European  courts,  the  world  was  completely  un- 
der the  government  of  superstition.    The  oracles  were 
consulted  and  whatever  they  were  made  to  say  became  the 
law;  and  this  sort  of  government  lasted  as  long  as  this  sort 
of  superstition  lasted .    After  these  a  race  of  conquerors 
arose,  whose  government,  like  that  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  founded  in  power;  and  the  sword  assumed  the 
name  of  a  sceptre .    Governments  thus  established  last  as 
long  as  the  power  to  support  them  lasts;  but  that  they  might 
avail  themselves  of  every  engine  in  their  favor,  they  united 
fraud  to  force,  and  set  up  an  idol  which  they  called  Divine 
Right,  and  which  in  imitation  of  the  pope,  who  affects  to  be 
spiritual  and  temporal,  in  contradiction  to  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  twisted  itself  afterwards  into  an 
idol  of  another  shape  called  Church  and  State .    The  key  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  key  of  the  Treasury  became  quartered 
on  one  another,  and  the  wondering,  cheated  multitude  wor- 
shipped the  invention.    When  I  contemplate  the  natural  dig- 
nity of  man,  I  become  irritated  by  this  attempt  to  govern 
mankind  by  force  and  fraud,  as  if  they  were  all  knaves 
and  fools,  and  I  can  scarcely  avoid  disgust  at  those  who 
are  thus  imposed  upon." 

I  believe  this  was  the  first  instance  in  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Paine  in  which  he  took  up  seriously  the  subject 


of  State  religions;  and  it  was  the  existence  of  this  form 
of  oppression  in  France  and  England  that  seems  first  to 
have  suggested  to  him  a  crusade  against  them. 

Violent  as  Paine  often  was  in  language,  and  little  as 
he  appreciated  the  more  mystical  and  enthusiastic  as- 
pects of  religion,  in  the  practical  Christianity  praised 
by  St.  James,  he  was  as  near  the  standard  as  most  of 
those  in  ecclesiastical  garb,  or  with  political  intent,  who 
censured  him.    From  his  birth  in  1737  to  his  death  in 
1809,  he  seems  to  have  performed  his  various  duties 
with  fidelity,  if  not  always  with  discretion,  and  he  showed 
at  several  points  in  his  checkered  career,  the  heroism 
and  obstinacy  of  a  martyr .    He  followed  the  American 
Revolution  from  its  armed  outbreak  to  its  close  with  good 
wishes,  good  writing  and  good  service.    He  followed  the 
French  Revolution,  which  was  a  formidable  step-child  of 
our  own,  as  far  as  good  sense  and  philanthropy  would 
permit,  and  he  almost  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  its 
better  side,  as  Lafayette,  his  constant  friend,  did. 

What  shall  we  say  in  summing  up  the  religious  char- 
acter of  Paine  now  that  his  career  has  been  faithfully  set 
before  the  modern  world  by  the  friendly  and  competent 
hand  of  Conway?    Like  many  of  the  so-called  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  he  came  to  his  doctrinal  religion  by  the  dusty 
road  of  politics,  which  was  not  the  best  way  to  get  there. 
His  practical  religion  was  another  thing,  and  quite  de- 
tached from  his  invective,  which  was  almost  as  scurril- 
ous as  Tertullian's,  and  from  his  reasoning,  which  was 
as  clear  and  often  as  unanswerable  as  that  of  St.  Paul  or 
St.  James.    He  lacked  poetry  and  spirituality,  but  he  had 
a  piercing  insight  into  the  ordinary  things  of  life,  and 
knew  (few  better)  what  would  reach  the  average  man  of 
Saxon  descent.    The  fertility  of  his  truly  English  mind 
was  as  wonderful  as  in  the  kindred  cases  of  Cobbett, 
Dickens  and  Kipling.    In  all  of  them  it  was  tinged  with 
vulgarity  and  offends  the  scrupulous;  but  it  was  powerful 
to  the  breaking  down  of  strongholds  and  the  taking  of  bas- 
tiles.    He  took  the  world  as  he  found  it,  and  did  not  much 
complain  of  the  hard  treatment  he  got,  for  he  knew  how 
to  repay  in  kind.    He  repaid  also  in  kindness,  and  he  left 
this  wicked,  stumbling  and  religious  old  world  rather 
better  than  he  found  it. 

[131] 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THOREAU  /  A  CLOSE  FRIEND  AND 
DISCIPLE  OF  EMERSON--HIS  NATURE  BELIEFS 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  Thursday, 
gave  an  address  at  Greenacre  on  "The  Religion  of  Tho- 
reau,"  whom  he  had  known  personally.    After  tracing  his 
ancestry,  a  very  mixed  one,  in  order  to  show  how  he  was 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  if  at  all,  Mr.  Sanborn  said: 

"Heredity  counts  for  much  in  the  ancestry  of  genius; 
and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  where  the  ancestral 
strain  came  in  which  determined  the  Shakspeares  and 
Miltons  and  Emersons  to  poesy,  and  the  Adamses  and 
Jeffersons  to  statesmanship.    Thoreau,  in  1836,  while 
teaching  school  in  the  town  of  Canton,  boarded  with  Mr . 
Brownson,  then  a  Universalist  preacher  and  political 
agitator,  who  ended  as  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  neither  in  his  early  heresies  nor  his  later 
reversion  to  mediaeval  orthodoxy,  does  he  seem  to  have 
had  much  influence  upon  Thoreau.    But  the  Transcenden- 
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talist  atmosphere  of  Concord,  Cambridge  and  Boston  had 
affected  Thoreau  visibly  before  he  graduated  in  1837,  and 
he  soon  became  a  disciple  and  intimate  friend  of  Emerson 
--keeping  diaries,  writing  verses  and  essays,  and  think- 
ing for  himself  along  many  lines  of  research.    This  habit 
of  free  thought  gradually  led  him  away  from  his  youthful 
acquiescence  in  the  religious  opinions  of  those  among 
whom  he  was  born  and  bred. 

"Although  such  language  as  this,  so  specific  and  so 
tinctured  with  the  common  religiosity  of  New  England, 
seldom  recurs  in  the  more  mature  writings  of  Thoreau, 
imagination  was  to  him  a  much  more  serious  thing  than  to 
most  people;  he  applied  it  to  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
it  was  by  means  of  it  that  he  performed  that  customary 
feat  of  his  which  Charming  used  to  call  'maximizing  the 
minimum,'  or  boiling  up  the  little  into  the  big.    To  exalt 
and  glorify  the  lowly  and  the  common  was  his  art;  and  in 
that  was  a  deep  religious  purpose .    Yet  I  hardly  think  the 
idea  of  religion  was  commonly  associated  with  Thoreau  in 
his  lifetime;  even  now  it  may  seem  odd  to  many  to  speak 
of  him  as  deeply  religious,  which  was  indeed  the  fact,  al- 
most to  the  verge  of  intolerance.    Thoreau 's  religion  was 
rather  of  a  solitary  nature;  he  had  views  of  his  own  about 
a  religion  of  nature,  which  are  not  often  shared  by  Chris- 
tians, though  they  do  glean  such  theological  drapery  as  the 
Basils  and  Gregories  of  the  Church  in  Asia  Minor  used  for 
the  decoration  of  their  epistles.   To  Thoreau,  more  than  to 
most  persons,  friendship  was  a  religion;  and  perhaps  the 
best  test  of  our  religions  is  our  capacity  for  friendship." 

[132] 
TWO  UNPUBLISHED  FRAGMENTARY  EMERSON  ESSAYS  / 
EMERSON  DAY  AT  GREE  NACRE --SANBORN  SPEAKS  ON 
HIS  OWN  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  THE  GREAT  MAN 

Greenacre  observed  Friday  as  Emerson  Day  with  ap- 
propriate exercises  under  the  Emerson  pine.    Mr.  San- 
born read  two  unpublished  fragmentary  essays  of  Emerson 
shortly  to  appear  in  the  Century  Magazine,  prefacing  the 
reading  by  saying  that  one  is  connected  with  the  finished 
essay  of  which  it  may  have  formed  a  part- -that  introduc- 
tory chapter  to  the  volume  on  "Representative  Men"  which 
Emerson  entitled  "The  Uses  of  Great  Men."   This  is  a 
briefer  series  of  meditations  on  the  same  topic- -a  theme 
which  led  Emerson,  and  may  lead  us  almost  anywhere  in 
our  consideration  of  human  life  and  this  singular  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves- -wandering  islands,  like  Delos 
before  the  accouchement  of  Latonia — each  islet  drifting 
about  and  bumping  against  any  other  that  happened  to  have 
come  to  the  surface  in  the  same  seas .    Emerson  remarks 
on  what  we  are  to  learn  from  this  contact  and  this  detach- 
ment. 

In  introducing  the  second  unknown  essay,  Mr.  San- 
born stated  that  some  observations  are  needful  concerning 
Emerson's  manner  of  treating  his  own  manuscripts,  and 
proceeded  as  follows:    "From  the  earliest  days  when  he 
began  to  write  sermons,  and  probably  even  from  the  days 
of  his  college  essays  and  his  letters  to  his  Aunt  Mary, 
Emerson  had  the  good  fortune  to  write  down  thoughts  that 
he  found  uses  for  in  his  later  literary  activity.    His  style 
was  slowly  formed,  as  Thoreau's  was  afterward,  but  dur- 
ing the  formative  period  with  each,  there  were  journal 
entries  and  sentences  in  immature  essays,  which  were 


worthy  of  the  golden  setting  of  later  essays  and  volumes. 
The  habit  thus  formed  by  Emerson  of  pillaging  earlier 
manuscripts  to  enrich  later  addresses  and  essays  was 
kept  up  by  him  till  the  last.    An  example  of  it  is  found  in 
the  remarkable  course  of  lectures  on  'Philosophy'  which 
he  gave  at  Harvard  University  in  the  early  years  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  administration  there.    These  were  largely 
made  up  from  what  Emerson  once  told  me  was  to  be  his 
magnum  opus,  his  final  word  on  the  problems  with  which 
his  own  mind  had  been  dealing  for  half  a  century." 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  Emerson,  although  by  no 
means  biassed  in  favor  of  France,  where  he  found  little 
poesy  and  insufficient  ethics,  yet  acknowledged  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  the  French,  and  devoted  himself 
more  to  the  writings  of  French  thinkers  than  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  wide  range  of  his  selective  reading. 
Beginning  with  Pascal  and  continuing  with  Montaigne,  he 
delighted  in  the  moderns;  and  took  pleasure  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  excitements  of  Paris  when  he  was 
there  during  the  Revolution  of  1848.    And  hardly  had  he 
begun  to  publish  those  early  lectures  of  his,  which  had 
so  aroused  and  stimulated  his  small  circle  of  hearers  in 
Boston  and  Concord,  than  a  response  came  to  him  from 
a  few  French  scholars,  who  saw  his  quality  long  before 
his  own  college  of  Harvard,  or  his  clerical  associates 
in  his  youthful  ministry,  could  perceive  it.    The  inbred 
intolerance  of  New  England,  rising  like  a  chilly  mist,  hid 
from  his  neighbors'  eyes  the  earlier  rising  of  Emerson's 
star.    But  in  France,  where  intolerance  is  considered  an 
intellectual  vice,  no  such  obstruction  appeared .    He  was 
not  widely  read  there,  but  where  read  he  was  understood, 
as  at  that  time  he  was  not  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Sanborn  also  spoke  briefly  on  "The  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy;  its  purpose  and  some  of  its  inci- 
dents."  He  endeavored  in  one  part  of  this  address  to 
correct  a  misconception  in  regard  to  Thoreau,  this  be- 
ing that  Thoreau  had  been  of  an  unsocial,  misanthropic 
nature,  and  desired  not  only  to  withdraw  from  human  so- 
ciety, but  to  break  up  its  chief  institutions,  and  recom- 
mit mankind  to  a  wild  life  of  the  woods.    Mr.  Sanborn 
said  nothing  could  well  be  further  from  the  fact.    Tho- 
reau was  a  humorist,  with  a  strong  love  of  wild  nature; 
but  the  best  institutions  of  society  were  as  dear  to  him 
as  to  others;  he  wished  chiefly  to  bring  men  back  to  a 
simpler  and  better  use  of  them.    The  "Simple  Life," 
now  so  much  debated,  and  often  by  artificialpersons 
who  could  not  live  in  it  if  they  tried,  will  find  its  whole 
doctrine  and  discipline  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  Tho- 
reau .    His  great  dogma  was  the  importance  of  a  few 
things;  the  business  of  man,  according  to  him,  being 
with  thoughts,  ideas,  sentiments,  rather  than  with  things . 
No  doubt  he  pushed  this  theory  too  far;  for  thought  and 
sentiment  require  things  to  correspond  with  each  phase 
of  the  expanding  experience  of  men  and  women.    This 
was  in  truth,  Thoreau's  opinion,  too;  and  as  his  life  ad- 
vanced, he  moved  away  from  those  paradoxes  which  had 
amused  him  and  provoked  others  in  his  earlier  writings . 


[133] 


ELLEN  TUCKER  EMERSON 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican: 

Few  persons  so  private  in  their  lives  have  been  so 
widely  known  or  so  universally  admired,  without  stimu- 
lating their  self-estimation,  as  this  daughter'  of  the  great 
American  philosopher,  whose  character,  in  a  feminine 
reincarnation,  she  seemed  to  have  inherited.    As  origi- 
nal as  her  father,  her  genius  was  employed,  not  in  essays 
or  indoctrination,  but  in  the  offices  of  society  and  the  ac- 
ceptable duties  of  an  active  hospitality,  a  generosity  not 
restricted  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints,  but  extending 
into  the  regions  of  intellect  and  the  sphere  of  friendship. 
Fifty  years  ago,  --so  long,  and  longer,  did  I  know  her,  — 
her  father's  friend  and  mine,  Ellery  Channing,  wrote  me 
of  her,  just  as  her  school  education  was  ending: 

"She  is  truly  an  admirable  person.    See  her  with  her 
companions,  so  superior  and  so  real,  kind-hearted  and 
unspoiled.    I  have  seen  her  grow  up  from  a  mite.    When 
little  she  was  a  'great  plague'  to  the  whole  family.    They 
used  to  think  they  could  do  nothing  with  her .    I  knew  she 
would  outgrow  it.    Then  she  was  awkward  and  reserved, 
now  she  is  outgrowing  that.    She  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing young  people  we  shall  either  of  us  be  likely  to  meet. 
Yet  this  superfluity  of  talent  has  its  misfortunes,  and  is 
so  apt  to  be  unattractive  in  a  woman,  that  I  often  think  it 
a  bad  possession  for  its  owner." 

Far  from  proving  thus  to  Ellen,  it  was  so  masked  by  her 
readiness  to  serve  others,  that  her  high  superiority,  to 
her  sex  and  to  ours,  more  often  passed  unrecognized,  as 
the  greatest  talent  in  the  truly  modest  is  so  apt  to  pass . 
Perceiving  this  quality  of  high  humility  in  her,  a  year  or 
two  later  I  ventured  to  address  her  these  verses,  which 
her  father  was  good  enough  to  print  long  after,  in  his 
"Parnassus,"  under  my  enigmatical  title  of  "Anathemata" 
--Offerings  as  to  a  Divinity: 

With  joys  unknown,  with  sadness  uncontest, 
The  generous  heart  accepts  the  passing  year, 
Finds  duties  dear,  and  labor  sweet  as  rest, 
And  for  itself  knows  neither  care  nor  fear. 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  earnest  as  the  hour 
That  calls  the  noisy  world  to  grateful  sleep, 
Our  silent  thought  reveres  the  nameless  power 
That  high  seclusion  round  thy  life  doth  keep; 
So  feigned  the  poets  did  Diana  love 
To  smile  upon  her  darlings  while  they  slept; 
Serene,  untouched,  and  walking  far  above 
The  narrow  ways  in  which  the  many  crept, 
Along  her  lonely  path  of  luminous  air 
She  glided,  of  her  brightness  unaware. 

Yet  if  they  said  she  heeded  not  the  hymn 
Of  shepherds  gazing  heavenward  from  the  moor, 
Or  homeward  sailors,  when  the  waters  dim 
Flashed  with  long  splendors,  widening  toward 

the  shore; 
Nor  wondering  eyes  of  children  cared  to  see, 
Or  glowing  face  of  happy  lover  upturned, 
As  late  he  wended  from  the  trysting-tree, 


Lit  by  the  kindly  lamp  in  heaven  that  burned; 

And  heard  unmoved  the  prayer  of  wakeful  pain, 

Or  consecrated  maiden's  holy  vow,  -- 

Believe  them  not;  they  sing  the  song  in  vain,  — 

For  so  it  never  was,  and  is  not  now; 

Her  heart  was  gentle  as  her  face  was  fair, 

With  grace  and  love  and  pity  dwelling  there. 

She  had  exemplars  in  her  native  town  and  wider  circle, 
but  equaled  or  surpassed  them  by  that  originality  which, 
without  offense  or  envy,  distinguished  her  more  than 
titles  or  opportunities.  F.  B.  S. 

Concord,  January  14,  1909. 


MISS  ELLEN  EMERSON'S  DEATH 

The  death  of  Miss  Emerson  of  Concord,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  oldest  daughter,  closed  nearly  at  the  ancient 
limit  of  years  the  sojourn  of  constant  usefulness  and  well- 
doing of  a  spirit  to  both  fine  and  common  issues  touched. 
Ellen  Tucker  Emerson  was  from  her  youth  an  interest- 
ing and  influential  personality,  and  her  70  years  were  of 
great  value  to  the  people  of  Concord,  and  especially  to 
the  young  folks  all  through.    For  she  was  social  in  dispo- 
sition, simple  and  sincere  in  manner,  and  never  failing 
in  kindness  and  cordial  fellowship.    She  was  active  in  the 
parish  work  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  especially  in 
the  Sunday-school,  where  she  long  taught  her  class  and 
entertained  at  times  the  younger  members .    For  many 
years  she  was  secretary  of  the  Union  Bible  society,  and 
in  the  Saturday  club,  so  noted  in  the  social  and  literary 
life  of  Concord  village,  she  was  always  a  noteworthy 
member. 

Miss  Emerson  was  the  companion  of  her  father  in 
his  later  years,  when  he  went  away  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, and  his  memory  of  such  insignificant  and  arbi- 
trary things  as  localities  and  persons  and  their  names 
were  fading  from  him.    She  was  close  at  hand  to  aid  him, 
most  unobtrusively,  to  set  his  manuscript  right  or  sup- 
ply a  clew  he  wanted .    Once  he  was  speaking  on  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  and  repeatedly  spoke  of  "the  country." 
"But,  father,"  she  whispered,   "it  is  this  country.*" 
"Never  mind,"  replied  the  serene  philosopher,   "'this 
country*  is  'the  country.'"   She  somewhat  resembled  her 
father  in  countenance  and  more  in  character. 

Ellen  Emerson's  death  was  announced  in  Concord  in 
the  way  which  once  was  customary  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, by  the  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  Unitarian  church, 
shortly  after  8  o'clock  Thursday  morning.    Her  death 
occurred  at  Milton,  at  an  earlier  hour,  at  the  home  of 
her  sister,  Edith,  wife  of  the  late  William  M.  Forbes. 
Others  of  the  family  who  survive  her  are  her  brother, 
Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  of  Concord,  and  among 
her  nephews,  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  vice-governor  of 
the  Philippines.    The  funeral  will  be  held  in  Concord  to- 
morrow afternoon.    The  fine  tribute  of  a  lifelong  friend 
is  appended: 

[Here  originally  followed  the 
preceding  letter  by  Sanborn.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: 

Far  be  it  from  me,  or  any  poor  devil  of  an  author, 
who  comes  under  the  flagellum  of  the  young  critics  in  the 
newspapers  of  his  native  land,  to  resist  the  infliction,  of 
which  each  critic  is  the  judge,  juryman  and  deputy  sheriff. 
You  may  call  me  anything  except  late  to  dinner;  may  com- 
pare me  to  the  town-pump  or  the  town-fool;  may  inform 
me  of  admissions  I  never  made,  and  repentance  I  never 
felt,  and  changes  of  mind  which  are  not  mine  but  yours; 
all  this  I  endure  as  a  part  of  the  game  that  critics  play  to 
show  how  superior  they  are  to  authors ,    But  I  have  never 
been  so  patient  to  those  who,  as  Pope  said, 

--hurt  a  harmless  neighbor's  peace, 
Insult  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress, 
Who  love  a  lie,  lame  slander  help  about, 
Who  write  a  libel  or  who  copy  out. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  think  your  critic  one  of  this  sort.    But 
when  he  writes  and  you  publish  a  libel  on  my  long-deceased 
friend  Ellery  Channing,  in  the  following  terms,  I  must  ask 
you  either  to  prove  your  insulting  charges  or  to  retract 
them  as  publicly  as  they  are  made :    "A  man  who  shirked 
every  obligation  and  evaded  every  duty,  who  abandoned  his 
children  and  family  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to  a  life 
of  perfectly  selfish  irresponsibility,  gormandizing  books, 
playing  verse-making,  dallying  with  ideas."   Now  the 
writer  of  this  stuff,  which  he  administers  in  a  question 
apparently  addressed  to  me,  either  knows  what  he  was 
talking  about,  or  he  does  not.    In  the  first  case,  I  demand 
that  he  offer  proof,  other  than  his  own  insolence,  of  what 
he  has  here  charged;  in  the  alternative  case,  that  he  re- 
tract and  apologize .    It  may  be  that  he  knew  my  friend 
(dead  now  for  more  than  seven  years)  better  than  I  did, 
who  only  knew  him  47  years,  and  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  him  for  more  than  a  dozen  years .    But  I  doubt  if  he 
ever  saw  him,  or  ever  read  him,  or  knows  more  of  him 
than  he  has  picked  up  in  presuppositions  and  loose  gossip. 
I  now  say  to  you,  who  know  me,  that  every  one  of  the  above 
slurs  is  false.    My  friend  did  not  "shirk  every  obligation" 
nor  "evade  every  duty";  he  did  not  "abandon  his  children 
and  family";  he  did  not  "give  himself  up  to  a  life  of  per- 
fectly selfish  irresponsibility";  he  neither  "gormandized 
books";  "played  at  verse-making,"  nor  "dallyed  with 
ideas."  He  loved  his  wife  and  children,  lived  a  life  of 
study  and  friendship,  conferring  as  many  obligations  as 
he  received;  and  was  held  and  esteemed  as  a  friend  for 
more  than  20  years  by  Thoreau,  and  by  Hawthorne,  for 
more  than  30  years  by  Emerson,  by  Mrs.  Emerson  for 
more  than  40  years,  (as  in  my  own  case);  and  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoar,  Mrs.  Ripley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcott  and 
their  daughters,  so  long  as  they  lived,  --and  by  many  of 
the  most  estimable  persons  in  Boston,  in  Cambridge  and 
in  Cincinnati  and  New  Bedford,  --in  all  which  places  he 
spent  some  portion  of  his  life  of  83  years .    All  these 
friends  of  his  knew  what  a  knave  is,  and  did  not  esteem 
such  as  friends .    You  publish  my  old  friend  and  theirs 
as  a  knave.    It  is  rather  late  in  the  day.    I  deny  it  and 
call  for  proof  or  apology. 

Concord,  Mass.    July  29,  1909. 


Green  Acre,  Aug.  3-- At  the  annual  Emerson  Day  at 
Green  Acre  today  Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord  delivered 
an  address:    Mr.  Sanborn  said,  in  part: 

"Waldo  Emerson's  private  life  was  marked  by  'plain 
living  and  high  thinking,*  and  by  a  moral  elevation  con- 
sistent with  the  lofty  spiritual  philosophy  which  he  pro- 
fessed and  practised.    Among  Boston  religious  thinkers 
Emerson  was  recognized  as  the  leader,  and  his  house 
was  more  hospitably  open  than  any  other,  to  those  of  the 
region,  or  from  a  distance,  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions of  what  was  accidentally  called  'Transcendentalism' 
some  fifty  or  seventy -five  years  ago.    I  was  one  of  the 
younger  of  this  circle,  which  included,  first  and  last,  the 
two  Emerson  brothers,  Waldo  and  Charles;  their  aunt, 
Miss  Mary  Emerson;  Mrs.  Waldo  Emerson,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hoar,  affianced  to  Charles  Emerson;  Mrs.  Samuel 
Ripley,  the  wife  of  Emerson's  uncle,  George  P.  Bradford, 
her  brother,  Marston  Watson  of  Plymouth  and  Miss  Mary 
Russell,  whom  he  married  (intimate  friends  of  George 
Bradford);  George  William  Curtis,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  her  sister  Elizabeth  Peabody;  Minot 
Pratt,  Henry  and  John  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  her 
sister  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Ellery  Channing;  William  Henry 
Channing  and  his  cousin,  Ellery,  S.  G.  Ward  and  Mrs. 
Ward,  the  Alcott  family,  the  Hosmer  family,  David  A. 
Wasson,  Moncure  Conway,  the  Whiting  sisters,  Anne  and 
Jane;  Miss  Sarah  Sanborn,  Dr.  Hedge,  Colonel  Higginson, 
J.  R.  Lowell,  his  nephew  Charles,  and  many  more. 

"Generosity  was  the  keynote  to  Emerson's  private 
life,  as  it  was  of  his  public  activity.    No  literary  man, 
unless  it  were  the  greatest  of  all,  Shakspeare,  was  ever 
so  free  from  envy,  or  so  willing  to  see  others  preferred 
before  himself.    Without  the  ostentation  of  a  patron,  he 
did  more  to  promote  the  literary  success  of  others,  than 
he  would  condescend  to  do  for  himself.    Industry  was  the 
mark  of  all  the  Concord  authors ,  even  of  Channing,  whose 
industry  was  as  peculiar  as  his  verse .   But  Emerson  often 
complained  that  with  him  the  industry  of  composition  was 
apt  to  be  fruitless --that  there  were  many  hours  when  he 
could  not  command  the  resources  of  his  fertile  mind. 
This  must  have  been  so,  since  Emerson  said  it;  but  none 
of  his  intimates  would  otherwise  have  suspected  it.    He 
was  never  at  a  loss  in  conversation  or  in  practical  life; 
he  seemed  to  regulate  his  genius  as  completely  as  Tho- 
reau did.    But  of  course  he  was  not  always  up  to  the  level 
of  his  own  high  standard  in  thinking,  acting,  writing,  or 
the  intercourse  of  friendship. 

"Generally  speaking,  Emerson's  particular  friends 
of  his  Concord  circle  were  also  good  citizens,  who  paid 
their  bills  and  their  taxes,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with 
their  neighbors .    But  some  of  them  were  poor  men,  and 
were  helped  to  pay  their  bills  by  one  friend  or  another-- 
Emerson  being  the  mo'st  able,  from  his  inheritance  of  a 
small  independent  fortune  early  in  life,  and  naturally  one 
of  the  most  ready  to  assist  his  friends  pecuniarily.    It 
was  then,  and  I  hope  it  is  still,  considered  the  duty  and 
pleasure  of  a  gentleman  to  use  his  purse  for  the  needs 
of  friends  and  of  the  poor .    Nor  was  it  humiliating  to 
receive  such  aid.    But  Emerson  did  more  than  this;  he 
threw  the  shield  of  his  good  name  around  his  friends 
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whose  character  was  less  known,  or  their  conduct  more 
eccentric  than  his  own  sense  of  propriety  allowed."   Mr. 
Sanborn  ended  with  this  estimate  of  Emerson  in  private 
life:    "At  his  death  in  1882  few  of  Emerson's  earlier  inti- 
mates survived  him.    Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  Carlyle 
and  Clough,  Margaret  Fuller,  Elizabeth  Hoar  and  Mrs. 
Ripley  had  preceded  him  in  death;  but  Alcott  and  Channing 
and  some  younger  members  of  the  Concord  circle  still 
remained.    The  centre  of  this  circle  was  Emerson,  who, 
besides  his  intellectual  gifts,  in  which  he  excelled  them, 
could  approach  and  confront  the  problems  of  life,  the  du- 
ties of  friendship,  with  a  sincerity,  a  tolerance,  a  sacred 
ardor  and  a  cheerful  courage,  which  others  learned  to 
imitate,  if  they  had  not  those  qualities  by  nature." 


VILLAGE  LIFE  AND  VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  /  REMI- 
NISCENCES OF  CONCORD  /  FRANK  B.  SANBORN  SHOWS 
HOW  PRESENT-DAY  VILLAGES  MAY  PROFIT  BY  THE 
TOWN'S  EXAMPLES 
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Heath,  Aug.  12--Speaking  in  this  town  today  on  "Vil- 
lage Life  and  Village  Improvement,"  F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Con- 
cord said:    In  considering  the  facilities  for  making  village 
and  rural  life  in  New  England  as  attractive  at  all  seasons 
as  it  is  in  the  months  from  May  to  November,  to  myriads 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from  our  own  over- 
growing cities- -let  us  first  look  at  the  past.    In  earlier 
times  every  Yankee  village  and  hamlet  had  its  recreations , 
both  indoor  and  outdoor;  but  it  is  specially  the  indoor  occu- 
pations and  amusements  that  for  our  purpose  are  in  ques- 
tion.   We  all  remember  the  school  exhibition,  the  weekly 
conference  and  prayer-meeting,  the  lectures  in  the  town 
hall,  the  singing- school,  the  husking- party,  the  Thanks- 
giving round  of  good  cheer,  the  sewing  circle,  the  quilting 
party,  the  games  of  checkers,  chess  and  whist,  the  sleigh- 
rides  and  dances  at  some  tavern  hall. 

Not  all  of  these  were  held  to  be  harmless  by  our  strict- 
er ancestors;  but  out  of  them  are  to  be  selected  and  modi- 
fied such  as  meet  the  situation  in  each  town- -say  in  Heath 
at  present . 

Modern  times  have  added  the  women's  club,  the  read- 
ing club,  the  travel  club  and  the  grange--the  last  an  or- 
ganization which  can  be  made  to  cover  almost  every  mode 
of  instruction  and  recreation  admissible  in  our  form  of 
civilization.    In  my  native  town,  Hampton  Falls,  N.H., 
the  grange  has  proved  a  centre  and  rallying-point  for  a 
few  hundred  persons,  not  too  widely  separated  by  race 
or  religion  to  find  pleasure  in  each  other's  society.    The 
lecture -system,  which  once  had  a  sway  almost  universal 
in  Yankee-land,  has  now  somewhat  faded,  or  changed  its 
shape;  yet  is  available  in  moderate  doses  for  either  in- 
struction or  entertainment.    Musical  concerts  and  dra- 
matic evenings  have  taken  the  place  of  the  singing- school 
and  the  lecture;  and  these  are  available,  from  home  or 
local  talent,  to  an  extent  hardly  understood  till  the  ex- 
periment is  tried.    I  have  been  struck,  ever  since  boy- 
hood, with  the  quality  of  our  native  population  in  dramatic 
performance;  the  good  acting,  chiefly  for  merriment,  in 
any  village  where  I  have  lived  has  been  a  surprise  to  me . 

In  Concord,  where  I  went  to  live  on  leaving  Harvard 
College,  I  found  a  dramatic  club  in  existence  for  some 
years,  the  central  figure  in  which  was  the  late  George 


Bartlett,  who  in  his  lifetime  did  more  for  the  harmless 
gayety  of  villages  than  any  person  of  my  acquaintance. 
This  club  had  drooped  a  little,  and  then  my  pupils  and 
the  Alcott  sisters  came  in  to  carry  the  flag  still  higher, 
like  the  unaccountable  youth  in  "Excelsior."  We  had 
comedies  and  spectacles  in  the  town  hall  and  even  in 
the  vestry  of  the  old  First  Church,  which  I  had  hired 
as  a  school  room  and  audaciously  fitted  up  with  a  stage; 
for  which  my  drawing  teacher,  an  English  artist  born  in 
Spain,  painted  scenery  and  a  mountainous  drop  curtain. 
There,  with  the  three  Alcotts,  George  Bartlett  and  his 
brothers,  and  talent  from  as  far  away  as  Kansas,  we 
carried  on  theatricals  that  delighted  everyone.   My  Kan- 
sas pupil,  the  late  Alfred  Whitman,  a  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Louisa  Alcott,  afterwards  carried  the  dra- 
matic facility  thus  acquired  out  to  the  State  University 
of  Kansas,  at  Lawrence;  and  when  I  went  to  visit  him 
some  ten  years  ago,  he  was  arranging  annual  outdoor 
performances  of  "As  You  Like  It"  in  a  wooded  dell  under 
the  university  hill.    Thus  can  the  drama,  like  the  Scotch 
thistle,  spread  itself  by  its  wind-borne  seeds. 

Now  villages  smaller  than  Concord  (which  at  that 
time  had  but  2500  inhabitants)  may  find  that  they  have 
not  variety  of  talent  enough  in  themselves  to  maintain 
a  dramatic  club  for  years,  as  I  believe  Concord  does 
still.    But  how  easy  to  unite  several  towns  in  western 
Massachusetts,  for  this  and  similar  service;  for  lec- 
tures, for  music,  for  plays,  spectacles,  loan  exhibi- 
tions, etc.    The  more  serious  and  religious  interests 
of  villages,  and  their  economic  needs,  may  be  served 
in  like  manner  by  cooperation,  a  matter  far  easier  to 
manage  now  than  in  my  youth,  when  in  theology  and  poli- 
tics every  man's  hand  might  be  against  every  man  of  an- 
other way  of  thinking.    Such  New  England  intolerance 
has  largely  yielded  to  influences  growing  out  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  influx  of  foreign  immigrants  who  have  brought 
to  us  not  only  much-needed  laboring  muscle,  but  several 
of  those  European  emollients  of  the  stiffness  in  the  Yan- 
kee character  which  are  so  much  changing  the  aspects  of 
life  in  this  New  England  of  ours. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

In  editing  this  volume  in  the  long  series  of  Theo- 
dore Parker's  writings,  the  present  writer  has  some 
advantage  over  the  editors  of  previous  volumes. 
With  two  exceptions,  Wentworth  Higginson  and 
Rufus  Leighton,  they  had  no  special  acquaintance 
with  the  man,  Parker;  their  knowledge  of  him  is  de- 
rived from  books  or  from  hearsay ;  to  some  extent 
from  his  biographies.  But  I  knew  the  man  person- 
ally for  six  or  eight  years,  and  for  most  of  that  time 
was  in  close  and  often  daily  intimacy  with  him.  After 
years  of  this  intimacy,  he  selected  me,  one  of  the 
youngest  of  his  hearers  and  associates,  as  his  literary 
executor, —  an  office  which  circumstances  elsewhere  ex- 
plained, forbade  me  to  perform.  When,  therefore,  I 
have  heard  him  described  with  cool  misunderstanding, 
or  evident  prejudice,  I  have  had  only  to  recur  to  the 
memory  of  my  long  association  with  him,  to  correct  the 
false  impressions  thus  conveyed  by  persons  who  never 
knew  him.  Especially  is  this  true  of  his  relation  to 
the  national  sin  and  curse,  negro  slavery,  against 
which  every  great  and  wise  American  protested  by 
voice  or  example,  and  which  no  truly  sagacious  fel- 
low-countryman ever  defended  for  any  length  of  time. 
Many  good  men  apologized  for  it,  some  who,  like  Jef- 
ferson, portrayed  with  searching  acuteness  its  evils 
and  dangers,  may  afterwards  have  seemed  to  excuse 
it ;  but  only  because  they  could  not  see  the  way  clearly 
to  its  abolition  in  their  day. 

With  Parker  the  course  of  opinion  and  action,  as 
with  Emerson,  was  the  reverse  of  this.  Called,  as  both 
these  leaders  of  opinion  were  primarily,  to  other  du- 
ties in  the  work  of  social  reform,  they  were  at  first 
averse  to  engaging  warmly  in  a  political  contest. 
Both  were  originally  of  the  party  which  called  itself 
"  Whig,"  and  of  which  the  leaders  were  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster  and  Abraham 
Lincoln ;  and  in  Massachusetts  this  party  declared 
itself  in  1838  (when  Parker  was  a  young  and  obscure 
Unitarian  pastor),  as  opposed  to  negro  slavery,  and 
in  favor  of  its  removal  by  national  legislation.  This 
fact  has  been  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  the  flood  of 
subsequent  events,  and  the  recession  of  some  eminent 
Whigs  from  the  position  then  officially  taken.  But  in 
March,  1852,  Henry  Wilson,  who  in  1838  was  one  of 
the  younger  Whigs,  as  Parker  was,  told  the  story  in  a 
speech  in  the  State  Senate  (replying  to  my  old  friend 
Judge  Warren),  which  is  worth  quoting:  — 

"  In  1838  Judge  Warren  represented  Bristol  county 
in  this  Senate.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  reported  here 
by  James  C.  Alvord,  declaring  that  Congress  has  (l) 
the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories;  (2)  the 
power  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ought  to  exercise  that  power;   (3)  the  power 


to  abolish  the  slave-trade  between  the  States,  and  ought 
to  exercise  it;  (4)  the  power  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States,  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict, and  ought  to  exercise  both  powers.  Judge  War- 
ren himself  moved  the  resolution  for  emancipation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  following  words, — '  That 
Congress  ought  to  take  measures  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.'  These  resolu- 
tions, pledging  Massachusetts  and  the  Whig  party  to  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  were  passed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  this  Senate.  Finding  the  Whig  party 
committed   to   the   cause   of   libertv   bv  these   resolutions, 

I  joined  the  ranks  of  that  party,  and  voted  with  them  in 
the  election  of  1838." 

Wilson  was  then  twenty-six,  and  Parker  twenty- 
eight,  and  they  voted  together  as  Whigs.  In  1852 
they  were  still  together  as  political  anti-slavery 
men ;  while  Warren,  Webster,  Choate  and  other  party 
leaders  had  changed  their  ground  entirely  and  were 
supporting  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  trying  to  sup- 
press all  discussion  of  slavery  as  a  national  sin.  Par- 
ker, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  preached  specific- 
ally against  negro  slavery  until  184*1,  and  in  1842 
he  declined,  for  special  reasons,  to  join  in  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  effort  to  send  Latimer,  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  back  into  bondage.  It  was  not  that  he 
hated  slavery  less,  but  that  other  questions  interested 
him  more.  His  anti-slavery  life  had  four  distinct 
phases, —  the  general  disgust  at  slavery  which  most 
of  the  Massachusetts  Whigs  had,  from  1838  to  1844, — 
the  special  opposition  to  Texas  annexation  and  the 
Mexican  War,  from  1844  to  1850, —  the  movement 
against  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  from 
1850  to  1855, —  and  finally,  the  movement  to  protect 
Kansas  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  to  render  Judge 
Taney's  infamous  Dred  Scott  decision  inoperative, 
and  to  support  John  Brown's  active  warfare  against 
slavery  in  Missouri  and  Virginia.  The  chapters  in 
this  volume,  and  in  that  edited  by  Mr.  Hosmer,  relate 
to  all  these  phases  of  the  great  dispute,  but  particu- 
larly to  the  last  three.  Parker  regarded  the  last  stage 
of  the  fourth  phase, —  the  John  Brown  warfare, —  as 
the  most  important  of  all, —  for  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  except  as  com- 
menced in  its  preliminary  skirmishes  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri.      On  all  these  phases  I  shall  have  something 

to  say ;  having  discussed  them  for  years  with  Parker 
and  his  intimate  friends,  and  heard  them  debated  by 
others  at  his  house  in  Exeter  Place  and  elsewhere. 
Before  commenting  on  particular  chapters  in  this  vol- 
ume, a  few  general  remarks  should  be  made  to  correct 
false  impressions  and  loose  statements  concerning  Par- 
ker's position  in  the  long  warfare  against  slavery  of 
which  he  predicted  the  end  by  emancipation,  during 
the  nineteenth  century, —  one  of  the  few  who  ventured 


to  make  that  confident  prophecy  before  I860. 

Theodore  Parker  was  never  a  disunionist;  nor  were 
John  Brown,  Gerrit  Smith,  Dr.  Howe  or  the  present 
writer.  Their  friends  sometimes  advocated  disunion, 
as  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  for  a  short  time 
Wentworth  Higginson  did.  In  writing  to  Higginson, 
who  had  signed  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Worcester  to 
debate  disunion,  Parker  thus  declared  himself  (Jan- 
uary 18,  1857): 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  any  sign  of  manhood  in  the  North. 
But  I  do  not  myself  desire  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  North  is  17,000,000  strong,  and  the  South  contains 
11,000,000,  whereof  four  are  slaves  and  four  millions 
are  '  poor  whites.'  I  don't  think  it  quite  right  for  the 
powerful  North  to  back  out  of  the  Union,  and  leave  the 
"  poor  whites  '  and  the  slaves  to  their  present  condition, 
with  the  ghastly  consequences  which  are  sure  to  follow. 
Men  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  '  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,'  but  forget  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. '  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  a  republican 
form  of  government  to  every  State.'  I  would  perform 
that  obligation  before  I  dissolved  the  Union.  .  .  . 
But  if  you  will  make  dissolution  the  basis  of  agitation,  I 
think  much  good  will  come  of  it.  I  would  say,  Freedom 
shall  take  and  keep  (1)  the  land  east  of  Chesapeake 
Bay;  (2)  all  that  is  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio, 


—  all  that  is  west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  is,  the  entire 
States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  with  the  part 
of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi.  I  think  the  North 
will  not  be  content  with  less  than  this;  nay,  I  am  not 
sure  that,  in  case  of  actual  separation,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  would  not  beg  us  to  let  the  amputating  knife 
go  clear  down  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  cut 
there;  for  I  think  there  is  too  much  freedom  yet  in  the 
northernmost  slave  States,  to  consent  to  be  left  to  perish 
with  the  general  rot  of  the  slave  limbs." 

In  opposition  to  the  Texas  scheme  to  extend  the 
area  of  slavery,  and  to  the  needless  Mexican  War, 
Webster  and  Parker  were  for  some  years  side  by  side. 
I  have  seen  the  manuscript  in  Webster's  own  hand, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  anti-Texas  convention  in  Jan- 
uary, 1845,  and  of  which,  in  the  speech  just  quoted, 
Henry  Wilson  renders  this  account: 

"  In  the  winter  of  1845,  when  the  Texas  question  was 
pending  before  Congress,  a  State  convention  was  called 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  without  party  distinction.  Mr.  Webster 
united  in  the  convention  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Ed- 
ward Quincy,  Joshua  Leavitt,  Mr.  Sewall,  Charles  Allen, 
John  G.  Palfrey,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  Mr.  Webster  consulted  with  and  assisted 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Charles  Allen  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  in  preparing  the  address  of  convention  —  an  ad- 
dress filled  with  noble  sentiments  of  hostility  to  slavery 
domination.  The  day  I  left  Boston  for  the  Whig  conven- 
tion of  1848,  I  met  in  Court  Street  one  of  Mr.  Webster's 
friends,  who  informed  me  that  several  of  those   friends 
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were  assembled  in  Mr.  Webster's  office  and  were  anxious 
to  see  me.  I  accompanied  him  to  the  office  where  I  found 
various  members  of  the  Webster  Club,  among  them  Mr. 
Burlingame  and  Mr.  Webster's  son.  They  wished  to 
know  what  I  and  the  '  conscience  Whigs,'  with  whom  I 

acted,  intended  to  do.  I  told  them  I  had  written  to  Mr. 
Webster,  that  I  could  not  vote  for  Mr.  Webster  if  he  used 
his  influence  directly  or  indirectly  to  aid  Taylor's  nomi- 
nation. These  gentlemen  assured  me  that  Mr.  Webster 
had  said  that  he  '  would  never  recommend  the  people  to 
support  for  President  an  ignorant,  swearing,  frontier  col- 
onel ' —  they  assured  me  '  Mr.  Webster  was  with  us.' 

"  I  left  the  office  and  went  directly  to  Philadelphia 
where  I  found  a  note  from  Mr.  Webster,  giving  me  am- 
ple assurances.  Having  received  assurance  from  Mr. 
Webster,  I  voted  for  him;  although  I  knew  then  as  now, 
that  his  chances  were  desperate. 

"  In  1848,  Gen.  Taylor  was  nominated  as  the  Whig 
candidate  for  President  on  the  9th  of  June;  on  the  28th 
one  of  the  largest  conventions  ever  assembled  in  Massa- 
chusetts met  at  Worcester.  There  and  then  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Free-soil  party  was  begun,  and  their  principles 
were  proclaimed.  Many  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends  at- 
tended —  among  them  his  son.  They  urged  us  to  speak 
kindly  of  Mr.  Webster,  assuring  us  that  he  was  with  us. 
The  convention  expressed  confidence  in  him,  and  called 
upon  him  to  lead  the  friends  of  freedom.  A  few  days 
after  I  called  on  Mr.  Webster  at  his  own  request,  at  his 
office.  He  expressed  his  cordial  assent  to  the  principles 
of  the  convention,  and  said  if  we  would  make  a  public 
sentiment  that  would  sustain  public  men  in  being  true  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  North,  we  should  accomplish  every- 
thing, for  we  had  always  been  beaten  by  the  treachery 
of  Northern  men." 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  events  here  related  by 
Mr.  Wilson  did  occur.  I  remember  them  well,  as  they 
were  then  reported  in  the  newspapers ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved for  months  that  Webster  would  not  support  the 
nomination  of  Taylor,  which  he  had  declared  to  be 
"  a  nomination  not  fit  to  be  made."  Why  he  changed 
his  mind  may  be  matter  of  opinion  and  dispute;  but 

those  at  the  time  who  knew  Mr.  Webster's  habit  of  re- 
ceiving money  in  connection  with  his  political  course, 
had  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  his  pocket  and  his  political  ambition  that  he  added 
his  own  example  to  the  long  list  of  what  he  called 
"  the  treachery  of  Northern  men." 

Taylor  was  elected,  but,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  his  slaveholding  supporters,  he  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  any  schemes  for  disunion.  The  occasion  is 
well  known,  and  the  words  of  President  Taylor  have 
been  quoted  by  three  persons  to  whom  he  uttered  them, 
—  Hamlin  of  Maine,  then  a  Democrat ;  Thurlow  Weed 
of  New  York,  a  Whig,  and  Gen.  Pleasonton,  an  army 
officer  who  had  served  under  Taylor  in  Mexico. 
The  last-named  called  on  his  chief,  then  President, 
late  in  June,  1850,  when  under  orders  to  join  the  army 
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in    New    Mexico.     Then    followed    these    remarks    by 
Taylor : 

"I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  New  Mexico;  I  want 
officers  of  judgment  and  experience  there.  These  South- 
ern men  in  Congress  are  trying  to  bring  on  civil  war. 
They  are  now  organizing  a  military  force  in  Texas,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  New  Mexico  and  an- 
nexing it  to  Texas.  I  have  ordered  the  troops  in  New 
.Mexico  to  be  reinforced,  and  have  directed  that  no  armed 
force  from  Texas  be  permitted  to  go  into  that  territory. 
Tell  Colonel  Monroe  there  that  he  has  my  full  confidence; 
and  if  he  has  not  force  enough  to  support  him,"  (his 
features  assuming  the  firmest  expression)  "  I  will  be  with 
you  myself.  I  will  be  there  before  those  people  shall 
go  into  that  country,  or  have  a  foot  of  that  territory.  The 
whole  business  is  infamous,  and  must  be  put  down." 

About  the  same  time,  Senator  Hamlin,  having  oc- 
casion to  call  on  the  President,  met  Stephens,  after- 
wards vice-president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy* 
and  Toombs  of  Georgia,  coming  out  of  the  President's 
room,  much  excited.  Entering  himself,  he  found 
Taylor  pacing  up  and  down,  "  like  an  enraged  lion 
in  his  cage."  Still  pacing  across  the  room,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Hamlin,  what  are  you  doing  in  the  Senate  with 
that  bill?  "  The  senator  replied,  that  the  pro-slavery 
bill  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  he  was  doing 
what  he  could  to  defeat  it.  To  which  the  President 
instantly  rejoined:  "  Stand  firm  !  don't  yield !  it  means 
disunion ;  and  I  am  pained  to  learn  that  we  have  dis- 
union men  to  contend  with.  Disunion  is  treason ;  and 
if  they  try  to  carry  out  their  schemes  while  I  am  Pres- 
ident, they  shall  be  dealt  with  as  by  law  they  deserve, 
and  be  executed." 

As  Mr.  Hamlin  came  down  the  steps  of  the  White 
House,  he  met  Mr.  Weed  going  in  and  told  him  he 
would  find  the  President  much  excited.  Mr.  Weed 
had  just  before  met  Stephens,  Toombs  and  Clingman 
of  North  Carolina,  coming  away  from  their  interview. 
As  he  entered  the  room,  Gen.  Taylor  said  to  him, — 
"Did  you  meet  those  damned  traitors?  They  came 
to  talk  with  me  about  my  policy,  and  when  I  told  them 
I  would  approve  any  constitutional  bill  Congress  might 
pass,  and  would  execute  the  laws,  they  began  to 
threaten  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

He  further  said  that  he  told  those  disunionists, 
that,  if  necessary,  he  would  take  command  of  the  Union 
army  in  person,  and  if  they  were  themselves  taken  in 
rebellion,  he  would  hang  them  with  less  reluctance 
than  he  had  seen  deserters  and  spies  hanged  in  Mexico. 
Becoming  less  agitated,  the  old  soldier  told  his  friend 
Weed  that  these  traitors  presumed  on  his  being  a 
Kentuckian  and  a  slaveholder;  that  before  he  looked 
into  the  question  as  chief  magistrate  he  had  expressed 
opinions  to  his  son-in-law,  Jefferson  Davis,  that  he  was 
ready  to  stand  with  the  South  in  maintaining  all  the 


guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  Hut  now,  having 
looked  carefully  into  the  merits  of  the  long-standing 
controversy,  he  had  found  that  the  exactions  and  aims 
of  the  South  were  intolerant  and  revolutionary.  He 
added  that  Davis  seemed  to  be  the  chief  conspirator 
in  the  scheme  which  Toombs,  Stephens  and  Clingman 
(all  claiming  to  be  Whigs)  had  revealed  to  him.  This 
was  more  than  ten  years  before  Davis  became  the 
leader  of  the  rebellion  which,  in  1850,  Taylor  had 
told  them  he  would  put  down  by  arms,  as  Lincoln 
afterward  did. 

Where  then  did  Daniel  Webster  stand  in  this  well- 
known  conspiracy  of  Davis  and  the  disunionists  of 
1850?  He  had,  three  months  before,  given  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  permanence  of  slavery,  in  his  famous 
speech  of  March  7,  and  he  was  soon  to  become  part  of 
the  administration  of  the  slavery-protecting  Fillmore, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Taylor  in  July.  In  the  same  month  of  1850  Web- 
ster became  the  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Fillmore,  and  lent  his  aid  in  that  position  to  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  while  still  professing,  as  he  had  elo- 
quently declared  many  times  in  his  earlier  career,  that 
he  regarded  slavery  as  wrong,  and  would  gladly  see 
it  abolished.  But  while  making  these  professions, 
largely  from  the  force  of  habit  (as  he  continued  to 
indulge  too  freely  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  for  the 
same  habitual  reason),  all  his  influence  was  given  to 
the  support  of  the  slaveholders'  policy.  Under  the 
administration  of  which  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  ablest  member,  fugitive  slaves  were  captured, 

kidnapped  and  returned  to  slavery  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  He  went  about  the 
country  lecturing  in  favor  of  the  Compromises  of 
1850,  and  denouncing  both  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
higher  law,  which  they  had  declared  was  sure  to  pre- 
vail, and  ought  to  prevail.  Webster  denied  that  there 
is  any  law  higher  than  the  statutes  of  men ;  and  he 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  through  his  many  friends, 
an  active  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  but  could  never 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant them  in  giving  him  their  highest  elective  office, 
the  Presidency. 

All  through  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  ever  busy 
life,  he  spent  his  energies  in  maintaining  the  institu- 
tion of  negro  slavery  where  it  already  existed, —  the 
same  serfdom  he  had  spent  the  more  active  years  of 
his  life  in  denouncing.  The  change  of  opinion  was 
so  marked  and  so  extreme  that  it  is  no  wonder  people 
were  surprised  at  the  betrayal  of  the  mission  they  had 
confided  to  him,  and  revolted  rather  than  to  follow 
him  in  his  crooked  course.  At  the  first  opportunity 
they  voted  against  Webster's  friends,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  next  year,  elected  Charles  Sumner  to 
fill   Webster's   seat  in  the   Senate.     Webster  survived 
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this  rejection  of  him  by  Massachusetts  a.  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  died  too  early  to  cast  his  ballot  for 
his  lifelong  political  opponent,  Franklin  Pierce, — 
having  already  abandoned  his  own  Whig  party  because 
it  did  not  sufficiently  oppose  emancipation  and  favor 
the  extension  of  negro  slavery. 

In  what  Parker  said  publicly  and  privately  of  Web- 
ster, and  the  men  who  clustered  round  him  and  ap- 
plauded the  unhappy  and  disgraceful  last  years  of  his 
disappointed  life,  be  had  the  facts  all  about  him,  and 

within  his  daily  observation.  He  left  little  to  infer- 
ence, and  he  withheld  from  his  public  utterances  much 
that  was  privately  known  to  him.  He  had  grown  up 
in  admiration  of  Webster,  had  often  listened  to  his 
grander  passages  of  oratory,  and  seen  him  manage 
his  cases  in  court  with  that  mixture  of  ability  and  ar- 
rogance which  had  from  the  first  made  him  noted  in 
his  prosecutions,  defenses  and  general  practice  at  the 
bar.  Parker  had  hoped  much  from  him  in  the  great- 
est of  all  his  cases,  the  contest  over  negro  slavery  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South, —  between  the  ideas  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  selfish 
institutions  of  South  Carolina  and  the  later  Virginia. 
Even  in  1848,  when  the  presidential  election  threw 
Webster  for  a  few  months  out  of  relation  with  his  own 
political  party,  as  had  been  the  case  in  1841-43,  when 
a  member  of  Tyler's  Cabinet, —  Parker,  like  many 
anti-slavery  men,  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  most 
powerful  oratory  in  New  England  would  be  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  as,  up  to  that  time  Webster's  had 
been,  at  least  nominally.  He  had  never,  as  Everett 
had  done  in  1826,  volunteered  a  defense  of  slavery, 
nor  quoted  Scripture  in  its  favor;  he  had  resisted 
strenuously  the  secessionist  movement  of  Calhoun  and 
Hayne  in  Carolina,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  be- 
hind that  frustrated  effort  lay  the  determination  of 
the  slavemasters  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  area  of 
negro  slavery.  But  in  1849  the  temptations  of  money 
and  power  were  too  much  for  his  feeble  moral  sense,, 
long  weakened  by  habits  of  self-indulgence  and  pe- 
cuniary recklessness.  He  opposed  the  honest  soldierly 
determination  of  Taylor  as  President,  to  follow  Jack- 
son's course  in  dealing  with  disunion ;  he  had  surren- 
dered to  tbe  South,  after  parleying  for  months,  in  his 

7th  of  March  speech,  and  he  soon  became  the  most  vio- 
lent denouncer  of  the  practical  anti-slavery  men,  as 
well  as  of  the  few  disunionist  abolitionists.  Contrary 
to  his  natural  character,  which  was  arrogant  rather 
than  crafty,  with  flashes  of  generosity  which  endeared 
him  to  his  friends,  Webster  now  stooped  to  duplicity. 
He  had  consulted  (as  Henry  Wilson  says,  and  as  Mr. 
Giddings  of  Ohio  wrote  to  Parker  in  a  letter  now  in  my 
possession)  "  with  J.  R.  Giddings,  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens,   and    other    anti-slavery    members    of    Congress, 


touching  his  course  of  action ;  had  given  them  to  un- 
derstand that  he  would  sustain  by  speech  and  vote  their 
doctrine  of  opposition  to  slavery  extension  and  dom- 
ination, and  had  received  assurances  from  them  that 
they  would  gladly  follow  his  lead."  Mr.  Giddings 
adds,  "  He  even  submitted  the  skeleton  of  his  speech 
to  the  inspection  of  one  or  more  leaders  of  that  party, 
who  pronounced  it  satisfactory."  Mr.  Giddings  was 
himself  one  of  the  leaders,  and  spoke  from  positive 
knowledge.  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  a  well- 
known  Boston  physician  of  high  standing,  says  in  his 
autobiography : 

"  At  the  time  of  preparing  his  7th  of  March  speech, 
Webster  wrote  to  his  intimate  friend,  J.  T.  Stevenson,  to 
know  how  far  he  could  go  '  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  be 
sustained  by  the  North.'  The  reply  was  '  Take  the  high- 
est ground  in  behalf  of  freedom.'  When  the  hour  came 
for  Mr.  Webster  to  speak,  Stevenson  said  to  my  brother, 
J.  I.  Bowditch,  at  his  office  in  State  Street,  '  Oh,  how 
Webster  is  giving  it  now  to  Southern  insolence !  '  So  en- 
tirely had  Webster  deceived  and  wheedled  even  his  best 
friends." 

The  correspondence  with  Stevenson  was  known  to 
Parker  at  the  time  through  Miss  Hannah  Stevenson, 

his  sister,  who  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  household  at 
Exeter  Place.  It  was  indeed  the  common  talk  of 
Boston,  where  the  speech,  in  its  final  half,  pledging 
Webster's  support  to  slave-hunting  at  the  North, 
shocked  and  disgusted  many  of  his  own  friends.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  which  Mason  of  Virginia  had  in- 
troduced by  way  of  menace  and  experiment,  rather 
than  with  the  expectation  of  passing  it,  was  carried 
through  both  houses,  largely  by  Webster's  influence, 
—  for  he  was  then  Secretary  of  State  under  Fillmore, 
and  his  successor  in  the  Senate,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  voted 
against  the  bill.  Neither  Webster  nor  Clay  voted  for 
it,  and  twenty-one  senators,  including  Benton  of  Mis- 
souri, abstained  from  voting.  When  Horace  Greeley, 
soon  after  (according  to  Clay's  grandson,  in  the 
latest  biography  of  that  statesman)  remonstrated  with 
his  political  leader  against  "  the  asperities  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  Clay  said  he  "  sincerely  regret- 
ted them,  and  would  have  fought  to  exclude  them,  if 
he  had  not  been  absent  at  Newport  when  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate." 

At  first  the  new  slave-hunting  law  was  coldly  re- 
ceived in  Boston  —  even  by  the  friends  of  Webster 
and  the  pro-slavery  Democrats,  like  Judge  Woodbury 
and  Hallett.  The  first  slave-catchers  who  appeared  in 
Boston  under  Mr.  Webster's  law  were  two  low  char- 
acters from  Macon  in  Georgia,  John  Knight  and 
William  Hughes, —  the  first  a  mechanic  or  "  poor 
white,"  and  the  other  the  jailer  at  Macon.  They  ar- 
rived in  Boston  just  about  a  month  after  the  passage 
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of  the  bill,  which  was  September  19,  1850.  Giving 
un  angry  account  of  his  attempt  and  its  failure, 
Hughes  wrote  in  the  Macon  Telegraph  the  following 
December  as   follows : 

"  I  reached  Boston  the  19th  day  of  October.  I  began 
operations  within  ten  minutes,  as  soon  as  I  could  find  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  carried  letters.  I  called  on  Judge 
Woodbury,  who  advised  me  to  see  Mr.  (George)  Lunt, 
U.  S.  district  attorney;  whom  1  should  pronounce  to 
be  a  disgrace  to  his  country,  his  profession  and  his  of- 
fice; for  he  deliberately  stated  to  me  as  a  reason  for  de- 
clining, that  he  had  a  recent  case,  and  the  excitement  was 
so  great  that  he  would  not  undertake  another.  .  .  . 
My  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Hallett,  another  United 
States  commissioner,  and  this  legal  phenomenon  replied 
that  the  law  did  not  authorize  the  warrants  to  be  issued, 
and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  arrest  the  negroes  without  a 
warraut,  and  bring  them  before  him.  ...  I  may  mis- 
construe his  character;  some  of  my  friends  seem  to  think 
Mr.  Hallett  a  happy  combination  of  the  knave  and  fool. 
.  .  .  My  next  visit  was  to  Judge  (Peleg)  Sprague, 
another  judge  on  the  supreme  bench.  This  personage 
strongly  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  judge  who 
would  never  hear  but  one  side  of  a  case,  because  the  two 
sides  always  confused  him.  Here  we  had  re-enacted  the 
same  tortuous,  twisting,  shuffling,  contemptible  evasion  of 
a  poor  pettifogging  lawyer,  and  it  makes  me  wonder  by 
what  legerdemain  so  poor  a  creature  was  placed  in  an 
honorable  and  responsible  office.  I  next  turned  my  face 
on  Mr.  Curtis,  another  commissioner,  and  a  worthy  Bos- 
tonian;  who,  from  a  slowness  of  comprehension  or  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  his  duties,  desired  time  to  conquer  this 
abstruse  and  difficult  subject.  After  great  unnecessary 
delay,  those  judges  and  commissioners,  who  had  refused 
to  issue  the  warrants  because  they  were  not  the  proper 
persons,  did  meet  and  issue  them  in  open  court.  .  .  . 
The  judges,  in  my  opinion,  soil  the  ermine  with  an  in- 
famy as  deep,  as  damnable  and  as  durable  as  ever  stained 
the  name  of  Jeffreys.  As  for  the  commissioners,  they 
want  only  opportunity  to  become  notable  and  famous 
Dogberries.     .     .     .     Could  I  have  obtained  the  warrants 

(which  honorable  officials  would  have  issued)  I  think  it 
not  only  probable,  but  very  certain  I  could  have  been  more 
than  half  way  to  Georgia  before  a  mob  could  have  inter- 
fered. .  .  .  By  great  secrecy  and  despatch  I  could 
have  stolen  the  negroes  from  Boston.  But  I  could  have 
stolen  them  just  as  well  before  the  '  Slave  Bill '  as  after, — 
and  probably  a  little  better.  Tliis  bill  was  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  stealing  our  own  property.  ...  In  Bos- 
ton the  law  cannot  be  executed  by  the  public  authorities, 
and  a  man  must  recover  his  own  by  stealing, —  and  that 
before  they  can  find  him  out, —  or,  probably,  murder  him 
in  open  day." 

Without  approving  the  language  of  this  Georgian's 
statement,  I  must  say  it  was  in  substance  true,  so  great 
was  the  abhorrence  of  the  Bostonians  to  slave-catching 
in  their  free  city.  This,  with  a  little  party-fencing 
between  Woodbury  and  Hallett,  Democrats,  and  Lunt 
and  Curtis,  Webster  Whigs,  accounts  for  the  reluc- 


tance of  these  four  worthies  to  mix  themselves  up  with 
a  slave  case. 

Now  who  were  these  despised  "  niggers "  whom 
Hughes  and  Knight  had  come  a  thousand  miles  to 
kidnap,  under  cover  of  Webster's  "  Slave  Bill"?  As 
it  happened,  they  were  parishioners  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker, and  as  it  also  happens,  I  knew  them  some  fifteen 
years  after,  when  they  returned  to  Boston  from  Eng- 
land, where  Parker  and  his  friends  had  sent  them, 
in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's friends  in  Boston.  They  were  handsome  and 
every  way  respectable  colored  persons,  largely  of 
white  blood, —  William  and  Ellen  Craft  by  name, — 
who  had  earned  their  right  to  freedom  if  any  Algerian 
captive  or  Dartmoor-prisoned  New  England  sailor 
ever  did,  by  a  daring  and  successful  flight.  No  man 
or  woman  with  a  human  heart,  who  knew  their  ro- 
mantic story,  ever  begrudged  them  their  well-earned 
liberty ;  the  ignorant  and  the  knavish  alone  turn  slave- 
hunters  for  such  as  these  two.  Ellen  was  so  nearly 
white, —  her  parentage  being  what  my  friend  Hosmer 
defines  as  "  an  evil  out  of  which  good  may  come," — 
that  in  her  journey  of  four  days  from  Macon  to 
Philadelphia  she  passed  successfully  as  a  young  slave- 
holder traveling  North  with  his  body-servant  (her 
husband).  William  had  bought  his  own  freedom  over 
and  over,  by  the  wages  he  had  paid  his  master,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  Dr.  Robert  Collins,  and  had 
earned  the  money  for  it  by  working  along  with  the 
"  poor  white,"  John  Knight,  in  a  Macon  cabinet  shop. 
He  was  pursuing  the  same  honest  calling  in  a  Boston 
shop,  and  supporting  his  family  by  his  labor.  I  now 
quote  from  the  Journal  of  Parker  for  1850,  which  lies 
before  me : 

"(Saturday,  Oct.  26.)  It  seems  a  miserable  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Knight  came  here  to  Boston  from  Macon  in 
Georgia,  sent  out  by  the  former  owner  of  the  Crafts.  He 
used  to  work  in  the  cabinet  shop  with  William,  but  was 
dull  and  imbecile,  so  that  his  chief  function  was  to  wait 
upon  the  rest.  There  came  with  him  one  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  is  the  jailer  at  Macon.  Last  Tuesday,  the  22nd, 
Knight  called  on  Craft  at  his  shop,  expressed  pleasure  to 
see  him,  etc.  Craft  asked  him  if  he  came  on  alone. 
'  Yes,  there's  nobody  with  me.'  But  he  wanted  William 
to  go  round  with  him,  to  show  him  the  streets  and  the 
curiosities  of  Boston.  No, —  William  was  on  his  guard, — 
was  '  busy,'  '  had  work  to  attend  to  '  and  could  not  go 
The  next  day  he  came  again;  wanted  William  to  go  round 
the  Common  with  him.  No,  he  could  not  go  then.  Told 
William,  '  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  to  the 
United  States  Hotel  and  see  me;  your  wife  might  like  to 


come  also,  to  talk  about  her  mother. 
I  will  take  the  letter  home." 


If  you  will  write, 


All  this  time  Hughes  was  at  the  hotel  under  the 
false  name  of  William  Hamilton,  by  which  he  regis- 
tered, and  was  described  in  the  warrant  which  the  four 
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reluctancies  had  finally  issued.  William  declined  to 
cull  at  the  hotel,  or  to  write  the  decoy  letter.  Knight 
then  wrote  as  follows: 

"Boston,  Oct.  22,  1850,  11  o'clk.  P.  M. 

"  Wm.  Craft  —  Sir  —  I  have  to  leave  so  Eirley  in  the 
moring  that  I  could  not  call  according  to  promis,  so  if 
you  want  me  to  carry  a  letter  home  with  me,  you  must 
bring  it  to  the  united  States  Hotel,  to  morrow,  and  leave 
it  in  Box  44,  or  come  yourself  to  morro  Eavening  after 
tea  and  bring  it.  let  me  no  if  you  come  yourself  by 
sending  a  note  to  Box  44  U.  S.  Hotel,  so  that  I  may 
no  whether  to  wate  after  tea  or  not,  by  the  Bearer.  If 
your  wif  wants  to  see  me  you  cold  bring  her  with  you 
if  you  come  yourself.  John   Knight. 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  leave  for  home  eirley  a  Thursday 
moring." 

Parker's  Journal  goes  on : 

"  The  lad  who  brought  the  letter  informed  William  of 
the  other  person  who  came  with  him  (Knight),  told  his 
name,  etc. 

"  Finding  this  failed,  Hughes  applied  to  the  court  and 
got  a  warrant.  ...  I  saw  William  Craft  this  morn- 
ing about  a  quarter  past  eleven.  He  was  at  Lewis  Hay- 
den's  (a  fugitive  from  Kentucky),  seemed  cool  and  reso- 
lute. I  told  him  I  thought  it  no  use  to  put  the  matter 
off,  and  cut  off  the  dog's  tail  by  inches.  If  he  was  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  he  had  better  do  it  to-day 
rather  than  to-morrow.  So  he  thought.  I  inspected  his 
arms,  a  good   revolver  with  six  caps  on,  a  large  pistol, 

and  small  ones;  a  large  dirk  and  a  short  one.  All  was 
right. 

"  Meeting  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  at  half-past  twelve.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
in  the  chair.  Writs  are  out  against  Knight  and  Hughes, 
—  one  for  slander  against  Craft,  one  for  carrying  dan- 
gerous weapons  with  intent  to  commit  an  assault  on  Craft. 
Also  a  habeas  corpus  is  ready  for  William  in  case  of 
need.  But  I  think  he  has  a  non  habeas  corpus  in  his 
pocket. 

"  Went  out  in  the  afternoon  to  Brookline,  and  saw 
Ellen  Craft.  She  is  now  at  Ellis  Gray  Loring's.  She 
seems  composed,  and  we  assured  her  that  her  husband 
would  not  be  carried  off. 

"(Monday,  Oct.  28.)  Went  down  to  the  U.  S.  Hotel 
at  half-past  seven  to  see  the  slave-hunters.  Bowditch 
breakfasted  with  them,  but  they  slipped  off  and  we  could 
not  catch  them  again.  Heard  that  Ellen  Craft  was  at 
the  table  at  Loring's;  so  went  out  to  Brookline  in  a 
coach  with  Miss  Stevenson  and  (Rev.)  John  Parkman. 
Went  to  Loring's;  Ellen  not  there;  to  (Samuel)  Phil- 
brick's;  found  her  and  William.  Brought  them  into 
town.  I  wanted  Ellen  to  stay  with  us  till  all  is  safe  and 
slave-hunters  crushed.  The  Vigilance  Committee  is  in 
permanent  session.  We  met  at  seven  p.  m.  again.  Sent 
a  committee  of  twelve  with  Robert  E.  Apthorp  as  chair- 
man, to  see  Spooner,  keeper  of  the  U.  S.  Hotel.  He 
says  the  slave-hunters  are  satisfied  they  cannot  arrest 
Craft  or  carry  him  off.  (Tuesday,  29th.)  (Charles) 
Sumner  and  Apthorp  have  both  seen  Spooner  to-day.     He 


was  much  impressed  by  the  other  committee  on  Monday 
night.  (Francis)  Jackson  and  (C.  F.)  Hovey  saw  him  on 
Sunday  night.  Lobdell.  a  baker  and  treasurer  of  the  ho- 
tel, told  Jackson  he  would  '  carry  out  the  law  if  it  was  to 
apply  to  my  own  daughter.'  No  doubt;  perhaps  it  does. 
But  suppose  it  came  to  his  dividends, —  ce  serait  autre 
chose." 

So  the  campaign  went  on  till  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, at  2 :30  p.  m.,  the  slave-hunters  took  the  New 
York  train  at  Newton  and  returned  to  Georgia. 
Knight,  who  was  incapable  of  writing  it,  signed  a 
statement  dated  at  Macon,  November  11,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  say : 

"  Mr.  Hughes  applied  to  three  separate  commission- 
ers, who  sent  him  from  one  to  another.  The  last  one 
refused  till  he  could  get  all  the  judges  and  commissioners 
together.  In  this  way  the  business  was  deferred  until 
Thursday  night  (Oct.  24),  when  the  meeting  was  held. 
At  this  our  business  and  the  names  of  the  parties  for 
whom  the  warrant  was  demanded  leaked  out.  Friday 
morning  Judge  Woodbury  issued  the  warrant  about  nine 
o'clock,  in  open  court.  It  was  at  once  known,  and  the 
negroes  and  abolitionists  began  to  assemble  about  the 
court-house  and  to  watch  us.  Every  few  minutes  a  negro 
lawyer  would  peep  into  the  marshal's  office  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  The  excitement  was  great;  nothing  was 
done;  marshal  said  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  Craft 
was  in  Cambridge  Street,  he  would  go  and  arrest  him; 
but  seemed  timid  and  inclined  to  back  out." 

As  this  marshal  was  then  Charles  Devens,  after- 
wards a  Civil  War  general,  judge  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  member  of  President  Hayes's  cabinet,  ti- 
midity could  hardly  be  alleged  of  him ;  but  he  knew  he 
was  in  a  base  business,  and  was  very  glad  when  he 
got  out  of  it  after  Webster's  death,  and  had  for  a  suc- 
cessor Watson  Freeman,  one  of  whose  last  official  acts 
was  trying  to  get  paid  for  a  night-attempt  to  kidnap 
me  in  my  own  house  at  Concord,  and  carry  me  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  Senator  Mason's  com- 
mittee, in  April,  1860.  He  was  as  unlucky  then  as 
he  had  been  lucky  in  carrying  Antony  Burns  off  from 
Boston  in  June,  1854, —  an  achievement  instantly  fol- 
lowed at  the  November  election  by  the  defeat  and 
disintegration  of  Webster's  Whig  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    Knight,  the  "  poor  white,"  went  on : 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  very  early,  Rev.  Theodore 
Parker  came  to  our  room,  followed  by  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons, greatly  excited ;  said  he  had  suppressed  a  mob 
twice, —  came  as  a  Christian,  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  and 
a  friend,  to  request  us  to  leave  the  city  instantly ;  not  to 
wait  for  the  cars,  but  to  take  a  carriage ;  did  not  think 
he  could  suppress  the  mob  any  longer.  We  refused;  told 
him  that  we  should  treat  the  committee  with  perfect  con- 
tempt; would  leave  when  the  mob  dispersed  and  our  con- 
venience suited,  but  not  before.  In  the  evening  came  to 
New  York,  by  advice  of  counsel,  in  order  to  get  further 
instructions,    and    to    allow   the    excitement   to    die    away. 
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During  this  time  Craft  and  wife  were  reported  to  be 
locked  up  in  the  house  of  a  white  man,  whose  name  I 
forget." 

(It  was,  of  course,  Parker's  four-story  house  in 
Exeter  Place,  hardly  a  good  rifle-shot  from  the  hotel 
where  these  actors  in  Webster's  fugitive-slave  drama 
were  going  through  the  prologue  to  its  six  years'  per- 
formance.) 

William  Craft's  fellow-workman  at  Macon,  exalted 
bv  his  experiences  into  a  sage  forecaster  of  the  next 
few  years  in  Boston,  then  delivered  himself  thus  in  the 
Macon  newspaper: 

"  I  am  convinced  that  public  opinion  in  Boston  is  un- 
dergoing a  change.  It  is  true  the  abolitionists  and 
negroes  are  very  numerous,  and  apparently  have  things 
very  much  their  own  way  at  present.  The  business  men 
and  men  of  property  with  whom  I  conversed,  generally 
took   but  little  interest  in  the  matter;  but  said  the  law 

ought  to  be  executed,  that  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
negroes,  and  that,  if  it  came  to  a  trial  of  strength,  the 
negroes  and  abolitionists  would  be  put  down.  This, 
however,  will  take  time.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hughes  will 
ultimately  succeed  in  getting  the  negroes." 

On  November  7,  Parker  remarried  these  brave 
fugitives,  at  a  boarding  house.     His  record  says : 

"Married  William  and  Ellen  Craft;  they  are  fugitive 
slaves;  their  history  is  well  known;  they  have  long  been 
married.  But  their  marriage  lacks  the  solemnity  of  law; 
so  yesterday  they  got  a  certificate,  and  this  day  I  married 
them.  I  told  him  his  duty  was  to  protect  the  life,  liberty 
and  limbs  of  his  wife,  at  all  manly  hazards;  that  he  was 
to  do  it  though  it  dug  his  own  grave,  and  the  graves  of 
a  thousand  men.  Still  I  counseled  mildness  and  Chris- 
tian feelings,  but  by  all  means  liberty.  After  the  mar- 
riage I  put  a  short  dagger  in  his  hands,  as  a  symbol 
of  one  kind  of  work,  and  a  Bible  as  a  symbol  of  another 
sort  of  work.  I  gave  him  the  Bible  with  the  record  of 
his  marriage.  At  half-past  two  p.  m.  this  day,  they  are 
to  go  to  Portland  (by  rail)  and  at  night  take  a  steamer 
for  St.  Johns,  then  a  steamer  for  Windsor,  stages  to 
Halifax,  and  then  the  steamer  for  England.  So  I  am 
obliged  to  send  my  parishioners  to  that  country  for  free- 
dom, whence  our  fathers  fled  for  it." 

Parker  never  saw  Ellen  Craft  again  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1859,  when,  passing  through  England  on  his 
way  to  meet  Sumner  in  Paris,  he  and  his  family  were 
called  upon  by  her  in  London,  where  they  were  receiv- 
ing the  calls  and  hospitalities  of  John  Bright,  of  Mar- 
tineau,  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  of  Thoreau's  ad- 
mirer, Thomas  Cholmondeley,  and  hosts  of  friends, 
old  and  new.  No  visit  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than 
hers ;  and  he  noticed,  as  I  did,  six  or  eiffht  years  later, 
when  the  Crafts  returned  to  Boston,  that  a  few  years 
of  freedom  had  done  more  for  the  education  and  civ- 
ilization of  their  race  than  two  centuries  of  "  civiliz- 


ing "  slavery. 

The  next  fugitive  slave  case  in  Boston  was  more 
provoking  to  Webster  and  his  slave-hunting  friends, 
there  and  in  Washington;  but  not  a  whit  more  suc- 
cessful. A  poor  fellow  named  Shadrach  was  laid  hold 
of  the  next  winter  by  Marshal  Devens,  about  February 
15,  shut  up  for  safe-keeping  in  the  court-house  in 
Court  Square,  and  was  about  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  slave-catchers  by  George  T.  Curtis,  the  slave-law 
commissioner,  when  a  few  negroes  moved  a  sudden 
stay  of  proceedings,  and  Shadrach  found  himself  that 
night  at  my  neighbor  Bigelow's  in  Concord,  on  his 
way  to  Leominster,  and  thence  to  Canada.  That  part 
of  his  story  is  told  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Howe  by  Mrs. 
Richards;  he  was  aided  with  carriages  and  drivers  by 
some  white  friends ;  but  the  actual  rescue  is  related  by 
Dr.  Bowditch,  in  a  manner  I  have  never  heard  dis- 
puted.    He  says: 

"  The  news  came  to  a  poor,  but  quiet,  industrious 
negro,  working  for  my  friend  John  L.  Emmons,  that  the 
boy  who  had  grown  up  under  his  own  eye  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  who,  like  himself,  had  fled  from  slavery,  had 
been  arrested,  and  was  then  before  Commissioner  Curtis. 
The  hour,  as  he  told  me,  had  come:  he  was  doomed  to 
rescue  his  friend  or  die.  Accordingly,  being  faithful  in 
all  things,  he  said  to  his  master  that  he  felt  he  must  go 
and  see  if  the  story  was  true.  Emmons  bade  him  God- 
speed, and  the  truth  was  soon  proved  by  sight;  he  saw  his 
friend  seated  between  two  officers.  He  returned  and  said 
to  his  master,  '  Farewell, —  you  may  never  see  me  again,' 
and    returned  to   the   court-house.     He    found   a   number 

around  the  door;  they  were  laughing  and  jeering,  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him.  '  My  friends/  said  he,  '  this 
is  not  the  time  for  laughing  or  talking,  but  for  acting; 
will  you  follow  me  and  rescue  him  ?  '  '  Wait  a  little,' 
said  they.  '  So  it  has  always  been  with  you;  now  is  the 
time.  Let  us  go.'  Finally  he  succeeded  in  getting  two 
or  three  to  promise  to  follow;  yet  they  had  no  plans. 
They  had,  however,  a  leader  who  was  quiet  and  calm 
and  full  of  faith ;  unarmed,  he  felt  that  he  was  to  lose  his 
life  or  rescue  his  friend;  the  means  would  come  as  he 
wanted  them.  At  length  the  court  was  adjourned  till 
Monday,  and  the  slave  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
deputy  marshal,  Pat  Riley.  The  company  was  about  de- 
parting; one  of  the  lawyers  was  leaving,  when  the  door 
was  suddenly  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  the  negroes  in 
numbers,  our  friend  taking  the  lead.  Riley  seized  him 
and  two  more  fell  upon  him.  They  wrestled  together; 
the  negro  was  victorious,  and  seeing  the  marshal's  sword 
lying  in  a  chair,  he  drew  it,  and,  beckoning  to  the  pris- 
oner said,  '  Fly,  this  moment ! '  The  poor  wretch  stood 
motionless,  his  knees  quivering.  '  Depart, —  go  this  way,' 
motioning  with  the  sword,  and  keeping  off  the  officers 
with  it.  '  Give  me  my  sword,'  said  the  marshal.  '  Stand 
off!'  said  our  hero,  again  waving  off  his  antagonists. 
Others  having  come  to  the  rescue,  Shadrach  was  dragged 
into  liberty  by  his  victorious  friends.  Our  poor  hero  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  room,  and  finally  got  his  young  friend 
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down  into  Court  Square.  Then  leaving  him  in  the  care 
of  friends,  he  quietly  entered  a  neighboring  shop,  laid 
the  sword  on  the  counter,  and  asked  the  man  to  let  it 
remain  until  called  for  by  its  owner.  Then  he  followed 
the  crowd,  saw  Shadrach  safely  out  of  town,  and  quickly 
returned  to  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  saw  the 
man  this  evening.  We  hired  a  cab,  and  now  he  is  out  of 
reach  of  the  tools  of  the  diabolical  Fugitive  Slave  Law." 

This  view  of  the  case  was  naturally  not  that  taken 
by  Pat  Riley,  bv  Georse  Lunt,  the  district  attorney, 

nor  entirely  by  Charles  Devens.  Riley  appealed  to 
the  public  through  the  newspapers,  and  blamed  the 
city  mayor  and  city  marshal  for  not  bringing  the  po- 
lice to  his  aid,  when  he  was  vanquished  by  his  own 
sword.  The  Boston  Courier,  quoting  Riley,  went  on 
to  say : 

"  The  rescue  was  at  a  time  when  more  than  forty  city 
policemen  were  assembled  in  Marshal  Tukey's  office,  not 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  scene  of  riot.  That  Mr.  Riley 
did  all  that  he  could  to  execute  the  law,  nobody  will  deny. 
His  defense,  when  attacked  by  the  mob,  was  as  able  as 
his  circumscribed  means  would  permit.  Had  the  rioters 
who  assembled  near  the  court-house  been  driven  away 
by  the  chief  of  police,  this  outrage  upon  the  laws  would 
not  have  been  perpetrated  on  Saturday." 

President  Fillmore  and  his  secretary,  Webster,  took 
care  that  Marshal  Tukey  was  in  his  duty  at  the  next 
slave-catching,  in  the  following  April, —  that  of 
Thomas  Sims,  sufficiently  described  in  the  copious  text 
of  Parker;  and  they  called  in  United  States  soldiers 
to  force  the  odious  statute  upon  the  freemen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. By  force  and  in  contempt  of  constitu- 
tional law,  Sims  was  carried  away  into  slavery  on 
April  19,  1851.  The  next  week,  the  election  of 
Charles  Sumner,  which  had  been  delayed  for  three 
months  by  the  friends  of  slavery,  was  completed,  and 
he  was  sent  to  take  Webster's  place  in  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  with  more  than  Webster's  influence,  and 
by  a  life  tenure ;  for  he  died  in  that  office  thirty-three 
years  afterward,  and  there  witnessed  and  helped  bring 
about  the  complete  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  In  this 
election,  and  in  the  support  of  Sumner  so  long  as 
Parker  lived,  the  Boston  preacher  had  great  influ- 
ence ;  and  it  was  his  friends  and  Sumner's  friends  who 
emancipated  the  slave. 

Parker's  sermon  on  Webster,  though  violently  at- 
tacked by  that  statesman's  personal  and  political 
friends,  was  approved  in  its  substance  by  the  more 
impartial  among  his  contemporaries.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  among  the  comments  which  it  called 
forth  at  the  time  (the  late  autumn  of  1852)  were  the 
letter  of  Senator  Seward  in  that  year  (Dec.  27,  1852) 
and  that  of  an  older  Whig,  James  Kent,  the  son  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  six  years  later.      Mr.  Seward  said: 


"  Webster  never  rose  to  the  moral  majesty  of  Milton 
or  Burke, —  lacking  the  moral  quality  suited  to  his  intel- 
lectual greatness.  .  .  .  While  he  was  for  '  Union  and 
Liberty,'  he  was  for  Union  more  titan  for  Liberty.  So  he 
was  a  statesman  for  Britain  rather  than  for  our  country; 
for  the  past  rather  than  for  our  own  times.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  his  great  infirmity  was  timidity.  His  great  of- 
fense was  not  his  surrender  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  nor 
even  his  supporting  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but  his  at- 
tempt to  suppress  and  silence  debate  and  speech  on  slav- 
ery; yet  his  greatest  offense  was  timidity.  I  give  you 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Webster.  I  am  sure  that  all  the  world  will  agree 
that  it  is  executed  with  a  masterly  force,  and  with  a 
severe  study  of  truth  and  justice." 

Judge  Kent  was  more  specific  in  his  comment  on 
the  sermon, —  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  he  was, 
like  Webster  in  his  youth,  a  member  of  the  old  Fed- 
eral party  of  Napoleon's  time,  and,  like  Webster,  soon 
joined,  or  naturally  adopted  the  creed  of  that  Hamil- 
tonian  party.  But  before  quoting  his  searching  anal- 
ysis of  Webster's  character  and  abilities,  I  will  give 
the  statement  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  eminent  as  clergy- 
man, congressman  and  historian,  on  receiving  (March 
21.  1853)  Parker's  Webster  sermon: 

"  I  have  taken  time  to  read  your  masterly  discourse  on 
Mr.  Webster,  and  have  read  it  with  new  admiration  of 
your  powers  of  analysis,  of  expression  and  illustration; 
of  your  freedom  in  exhibiting  a  morbid  anatomy,  and  your 
generous  feeling  for  what  was  lovable  and  pitiable  in 
your  subject.  You,  with  others  of  your  time,  are  incor- 
porating a  new  era  in  biography.  It  will  assume  a  vastly 
more  beneficent  function  than  heretofore.  It  will  be  made 
immensely  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  enforcing 
upon  the  weak  and  wicked  great  a  restraining  sense  of  the 
doom  which  an  earthly  futurity  is  to  pronounce." 

Judge  Kent,  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  Parker  was 
introduced  in  1858,  by  their  common  friend,  Joseph 
Lyman  (like  Kent  the  son  of  an  old  Federalist)  wrote 
to  him  a  few  weeks  later  (Sept.  21,  1858)  thus: 

"  I  left  Fishkill  this  morning  in  the  train  with  your 
volume  containing  the  Webster  discourse.  I  was  enchained 
by  it,  buried  in  it, —  insensible  to  the  jarrings  and  the 
shrieking  of  the  engine;  lost  to  everything  but  the  magic 
power  of  the  orator.  It  is  a  wonderful  oration.  Daniel 
Webster  never  in  life  produced  a  speech  comparable  to  it 
in  depth  of  thought,  richness  of  imagery  and  eloquence 
of  expression.  I  write  under  the  fresh  influence  of  the 
eloquence,  but  with  perfect  sincerity.  In  some  respects 
WTebster's  fame  will  be  indebted  to  you  for  this  very 
speech.  You  will  give  to  future  times  a  more  impressive 
view  of  this  extraordinary  man  than  his  works  will  con- 
vev.  But  do  you  not  overestimate  his  mental  powers? 
His  writings  are,  after  all,  pretty  dull  reading.  When 
you  call  him  the  greatest  orator  who  has  spoken  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  do  you  not  go  too  far?     Is  he  superior  to 
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Burke,  from  whom  he  took  several  of  his  happiest 
rhetorical  figures?  Indeed,  is  not  Burke  superior  to 
Webster  in  everything  except  in  mere  logical  reasoning? 
Webster  was  not  a  great  lawyer.  Some  of  his  arguments, 
especially  on  constitutional  questions,  are  verv  fine.     But 

of  black-letter  law  he  knew  little,  and  he  despised  it; 
and  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind  he  did  not  pursue, 
and  perhaps  was  scarcely  able  to  follow  the  subtile  threads 
of  thought  which  lawyers  like  Charles  Austin  and  Har- 
grave  delighted  in. 

"  Where  in  all  his  speeches  was  a  great  philosophic 
thought  exhibited?  What  truth  of  universal  application 
has  he  declared?  What  great  sophistry  has  he  unveiled? 
What  discovery  in  politics  or  morals  has  he  made?  His 
style  is  singularly  clear,  vigorous  and  impressive;  but 
what  expressions  of  his  have  become  incorporated  in  the 
common  language?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  his 
immense  personal  influence  was  to  be  ascribed  to  his  face 
and  figure;  for  there  was  truth  in  the  saying  of  Charles 
Fox  concerning  Thurlow,  that  '  he  must  be  an  impostor, 
since  nobody  could  be  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looked.'  " 

These  were  the  queries  and  opinions  of  a  good  law- 
yer, contemporary  with  Webster,  though  twenty  years 
younger ;  but  one  a  little  outside  the  circle  in  which 
Webster  dazzled  and  was  adored. 

In  revising  the  Webster  sermon  (which  I  heard) 
for  the  final  edition,  Parker  took  great  pains,  and 
seldom  made  a  mistake  in  fact.  The  true  statement 
(questioned  by  some)  that  in  1815  "Webster  sought 
the  office  of  attorney-general  of  New  Hampshire " 
rested  with  Parker  on  the  authority  of  Judge  C.  E. 
Potter  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  best  anti- 
quaries of  his  time,  who  wrote  the  fact  to  Parker,  and 
his  letter  is  before  me.  John  Taylor  Gilman  of  Ex- 
eter was  then  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  Democrat,  William  Plumer  of 
Epping.     Judge  Potter  wrote  (March  28,  1853): 

"  Mr.  Webster  was  an  applicant  for  the  office  of  attor- 
ney-general in  1815,  after  he  discovered  that  the  Feder- 
alists were  in  a  minority  in  New  Hampshire,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  continued  in  Congress.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  December  15,  1815:  Mr.  Webster  was  an 
applicant  and  Gov.  Gilman  intended  that  he  should  be 
appointed.  The  three  Democrats  in  the  council  (which 
numbers  five)  were  determined  he  should  not  be  appointed, 
—  his  anti-war  course  in  Congress  having  embittered  the 
Democrats  against  him.  On  the  day  named,  Gov.  Gilman 
nominated  Mr.  Webster,  and  was  supported  by  the  two 
Federalists  in  the  council, —  the  three  Democrats  oppos- 
ing and  defeating  the  nomination.  The  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  Gen.  Pierce  of  Hillsborough,  father  of  our 
President,  proposed  George  Sullivan  (son  of  Gen.  John 
Sullivan)  for  the  office,  was  supported  by  the  other  two 
Democrats,  and  Gov.  Gilman  confirmed  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Webster  thus  defeated,  and  seeing  his  political  fate 
was  sealed  in  New  Hampshire,  forthwith  determined  to 
remove  to  Boston,  and  did  so  the  following  year,  1816." 


These  are  the  recorded  facts  in  the  case,  which  never 
rested  on  gossip,  but  on  the  well-known  course  of  poli- 
tics in  the  State.  It  was  the  son  of  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  afterwards  Governor  Pierce,  whom 
Webster  was  favoring  for  the  Presidency  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1852.  It  was  not  true,  however,  that 
he  "  continued  as   congressman." 

Up  to  the  position  finally  taken  by  Mr.  Webster, 
Parker  had  been  an  admirer  of  His  genius,  and  gen- 
erally a  supporter  of  his  national  policy,  though  re- 
gretting his  well-known  laxity  of  morals,  and  his  oc- 
casional lapses  from  political  morality  in  his  public 
career.  But  when  Webster  cooperated  with  the  dis- 
unionists  of  the  South,  Mason  of  Virginia,  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  Stephens  and  Toombs  of  Georgia,  and 
their  associates,  in  passing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of 
September,  1850,  Parker,  who  had  previously  confined 
his  attacks  on  slavery  to  sermons  and  speeches,  be- 
came (in  1850)  an  active  protector  of  his  parishioners 
and  others,  who  were  subject  to  kidnapping  under 
that  infamous  legislation,  enforced  as  it  soon  was  by 
some  of  the  basest  and  meanest  of  the  Bostonian  pop- 
ulation, as  well  as  by  others  of  higher  social  standing. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  brought  William  and  Ellen  Craft, 
courageous  fugitives  from  Southern  slavery,  to  his 
own  house  and  sheltered  them  from  the  slave-hunters, 
whom  he  also  persuaded  to  leave  Boston.  In  the  next 
important  case,  that  of  Shadrach,  Parker  took  part  to 
the  extent  of  writing,  as  I  suppose,  the  "  Proclama- 
tion "  against  Caphart,  who  had  caused  Shadrach's 
arrest,  and  in  other  ways  he  had  opposed  the  execution 
of  Webster's  law  in  Massachusetts.  The  facts  con- 
cerning the  Crafts  (whom  I  knew  after  their  return 
from  England  to  emancipated  America)  are  set  forth 
in  this  and  a  preceding  volume ;  but  since  the  inter- 
esting facts  in  the  Shadrach  case  are  not  so  well 
known,  I  have  made  them  the  subject  of  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  this  volume. 

The  whole  history  of  Parker's  connection  with  the 
revolt  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (for  the  express  purpose 
of  introducing  slavery  into  Kansas  and  Colorado), 
will  be  found  in  the  extracts  made  from  Parker's  un- 
spoken but  published  "  Defense "  against  the  mon- 
strous and  futile  indictment  of  him  and  others  in  185-t; 
an  action  and  an  extraordinary  sequence  of  events, 
which  the  uprising  of  the  North  against  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  prevented  from  being  as  injurious  to 
the  opponents  of  Webster  and  of  his  pro-slavery  meas- 
ures as  it  had  been  judicially  determined  in  advance 
those  arrests  and  indictments  should  be.  The  judicial 
history  of  the  dismal  period  from  the  autumn  of  1850 
to  the  decision  of  Taney  in  1857,  finds  one  of  its  best 
chapters  in  Parker's  book. 

In  reading  the  anti-slavery  sermons  and  speeches 
of  Parker,  if  they  are  read  with  an  open  mind,  and 


not  through  the  spectacles  of  old  prejudice,  which 
some  of  the  present  survivors  cannot  lay  aside,  one 
is  struck  with  the  profound  political  philosophy  they 
disclose,  and  with  the  prognostication,  based  on  in- 
duction and  insight,  which  appears  here  and  there, 
especially  in  the  later  years,  and  after  he  had  ceased 
to  publish  much.  The  late  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
an  early  disciple  of  Parker  in  German  philosophy 
and  in  politics,  said  to  me  in  the  last  conver- 
sation I  had  with  him,  in  September,  1909,  "  I  regard 
Theodore  Parker  as  the  most  profound  political  phi- 
losopher America  has  yet  had;  he  went  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  reasoned,  as  few  of  our  statesmen 
did,  from  first  principles."  In  this  respect,  although 
with  slower  steps,  Abraham  Lincoln  followed  him,  and 
Harris  added  that  apparently  Lincoln  was  much  in- 
fluenced in  his  anti-slavery  views  by  what  he  read  of 
Parker  in  sermons  and  speeches,  with  which  his  part- 
ner Herndon  supplied  him,  as  well  as  reading  to  him 
the  letters  he  received  from  Parker  in  the  years 
1854-58.  The  "house  divided  against  itself"  came 
out  in  Parker's  published  words,  long  before  Lincoln 
adopted  that  strong  figure  and  gave  it  universal  cur- 
rency. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  think  that  persons  of 
my  own  and  later  times  who  write  and  speak  so  glibly 
about  Parker,  have  never  read  him  carefully,  and  have 
no  conception  of  the  depth  of  principle  and  the  vast 
collection  of  contemporary  facts  on  which  he  based 
his  inductions  and  predictions.  No  American  of  his 
time  had  a  wider  correspondence,  or  intercourse  with 
a  more  varied  circle  of  acquaintances  than  Theodore 
Parker,  as  I  have  reason  to  know  from  the  many  vol- 
umes of  his  correspondence  long  in  my  hands  by  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Parker,  and  from  which  I  have  drawn 
in  editing  this  volume.  Few  historical  students  have 
seen  these  volumes,  or  have  any  clear  idea  of  their 
contents.  Those  portions  printed  by  Weiss  in  his 
two-volume  Life,  give  some  conception  of  this  mass, 
but  a  very  imperfect  one.  Many  of  the  letters  never 
came  into  his  hands,  and  he  did  not  always  understand 
the  connection  of  those  which  he  printed.  The  same 
is  true  to  some  extent  of  Parker's  journals,  all  now  in 
my  possession. 

An  effort  is  sometimes  made  by  persons  (as  Lowell 
said)  "  mole-blind  to  the  soul's  make  and  style,"  to 
place  Webster  and  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  same  plat- 
form as  to  slavery.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  fact.  Clay  was  the  admiration  of  young  Lincoln, 
but  he  had  even  a  greater  aversion  to  negro  slavery 
than  Clay  had.  Lincoln  was  the  most  humble  of  great 
men ;  Webster  the  most  arrogant ;  Lincoln  the  most  un- 
selfish, Webster  the  most  self-indulgent.  Lincoln  was 
always  meditating  on  justice  and  the  moral  sanctions ; 
Webster  seems  to  have  had  no  general  principles,  and 
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to  have  rated  law  above  justice.  There  was  in  fact 
much  congeniality  of  sentiment  between  Lincoln  and 
Parker,  and  their  political  philosophy  was  much  the 
same.  Parker  stated  his  principles  with  more  method, 
but  Lincoln  arrived  at  the  same  results  by  a  concise 
logic  of  his  own.  He  was  for  years  an  eager  reader 
of  Parker's  sermons  and  speeches,  furnished  to  him  by 
his  law-partner,  Herndon,  whose  correspondence  with 

Parker  has  this  year  been  published  in  lowa  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Newton,  to  whom  I  made  over  the  manuscripts 
early  in  1909.  Of  Lincoln,  after  reading  his  speeches 
in  the  Douglas  debate  of  1858,  and  some  earlier 
speeches  of  1856,  Parker  had  high  hopes  as  a  leader 
of  anti-slavery  opinion;  and  in  1860  preferred  him  to 
Seward,  whom  he  had  long  favored  as  a  presidential 
candidate.  Had  Parker  lived  a  year  longer,  he  would 
have  voted  for  Lincoln,  and  would  have  commended 
his  courageous  policy,  as  he  had  in  1858,  when  Lin- 
coln and  his  friends,  Trumbull  and  Herndon,  held 
Illinois  in  the  Republican  party,  instead  of  turning  it 
over  to  Senator  Douglas,  as  Seward,  Greeley  and 
Henry  Wilson  eagerly  advocated.  On  this  point  the 
Parker-Herndon  correspondence   is   very   illuminating. 

The  anxiety  of  Lincoln  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
creasing spread  of  slavery,  from  1854  to  1859,  is 
marked,  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  subservience  of 
Webster  in  1850-52  to  the  plans  of  the  slaveholders. 
Both  were  lovers  of  the  Union ;  but  with  Lincoln  the 
controlling  wish  was  for  a  Union  without  chattel  slav- 
ery ;  with  Webster  the  wish  was  for  Union  first  and 
liberty  afterwards,  if  at  all.  He  had  deserted  his 
early  position,  and  seems  to  have  despaired  of  seeing 
slavery  abolished;  while  Lincoln,  and  more  strongly 
Parker,  foresaw  that  it  must  go  down  before  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which,  Parker  de- 
clared, would  witness  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
that  Lincoln  effected.  The  disastrous  self-destruction 
of  Webster's  reputation,  which  Parker  more  than  once 
characterized  as  it  deserved,  was  more  philosophically 
censured  by  Emerson,  who,  like  Parker,  but  even  more 
intimately,  had  been  bred  in  the  admiration  of  that 
man's  attitude  and  eloquence.  Thoreau  said  of  John 
Brown,  "  He  could  not  be  tried  by  his  peers, —  for 
they  did  not  exist."  But  in  all  the  attributes  of  in- 
tellect and  in  the  more  subtile  charms  of  oratory,  Em- 
erson was  the  peer  of  Webster;  and  what  was  his  ver- 
dict? He  said  at  New  York,  March  7,  1854,  when 
the  evil  fruits  of  Webster's  betrayal  of  his  trust  were 
glaringly  manifest  in  the  movement  to  repeal  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise: 

"  Four  years  ago  to-night,  on  one  of  those  high  critical 
moments  in  history  when  great  issues  are  determined, 
when  the  powers  of  right  and  wrong  are  mustered  for 
conflict,  and  it  lies  with  one  man  to  give  a  casting  vote, — 
Mr.  Webster,  most  unexpectedly,  threw  his  whole  weight 
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on  the  side  of  slavery,  and  caused  by  his  personal  and 
official  authority  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 
It  is  remarked  of  the  Americans  that  they  value  dexterity 
too  much  and  honor  too  little.  Whether  this  defect  be 
national  or  not,  it  is  the  defect  and  calamity  of  Mr. 
Webster.  He  decided  for  slavery;  and  that  when  the 
aspect  of  that  institution  was  no  longer  doubtful, —  no 
longer  feeble  and  apologetic,  and  proposing  soon  to  end 
itself, —  but  strong,  aggressive,  and  threatening  an  il- 
limitable increase.  Here  was  the  question;  Are  you  for 
man  and  for  the  good  of  man,  or  are  you  for  the  hurt 
and  harm  of  man?  It  was  the  question  whether  the 
negro  shall  be,  as  the  Indians  were  in  Spanish  America, 
a  piece  of  money;  whether  this  system,  which  is  a  kind 
of  factory  for  converting  men  into  monkeys,  shall  be  up- 
held and  enlarged.  And  Mr.  Webster  and  the  country 
went  for  the  application  to  these  poor  men  of  quadruped 
law.  .  .  .  Angry  parties  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  the  decision  of  Webster  was  accompanied  with 
everything  offensive  to  freedom  and  good  morals.  He 
did  as  immoral  men  usually  do;  made  very  low  bows  to 
the  Christian  Church,  and  went  through  all  the  Sunday 
decorums;   but  when   allusion   was   made  to  the  question 

of  duty  and  the  sanctions  of  morality,  he  very  frankly 
spoke,  at  Albany,  of  '  some  higher  law,  something  existing 
somewhere  between  here  and  the  Third  Heaven, —  I  do 
not  know  where.'  And  this  wretched  atheism  found  some 
laughter  in  the  company." 

Such  were  the  terms  of  just  indignation  in  which 
Emerson,  like  Parker,  spoke  of  the  hurtful  closing 
years  of  Webster's  life.  But  in  his  private  journal 
he  wrote  down  the  stinging  epigram,  only  made  public 
since  Emerson's  death, — 

Why  did  all  manly  powers  in  Webster  fail? 
He  wrote  on  Nature's  noblest  brow,  '  For  Sale.' 

Not  wholly  unlike  this  analysis  of  Webster  by  Em- 
erson was  the  judgment  of  Calhoun  upon  him  in  1832: 
"  Mr.  Webster  will  never  be  President.  He  lacks  the 
qualifications  of  a  leader ;  he  has  no  faith  in  his  own 
convictions ;  he  can  never  be  the  head  of  a  party.  Su- 
perior in  intellect  to  Mr.  Clay,  he  lacks  Clay's  moral 
courage  and  his  strong  convictions.  Hence  Clay  will 
always  be  the  head  of  the  party,  and  Webster  will 
follow." 

This  age,  at  the  end  of  a  century  from  his  birth,  is 
still  too  near  Theodore  Parker,  this  great  scholar  and 
brave  champion  of  every  good  cause,  to  appreciate  him 
rightly.  The  men  of  his  own  time  knew  him  or  mis- 
conceived him ;  he  was  intensely  loved  and  virulently 
hated ;  but  the  men  of  genius  in  each  age  know  and 
describe  their  contemporaries  better  than  the  next  gen- 
eration or  two  usually  can.  Of  all  his  contemporaries, 
Emerson,  who  knew  him  intimately  for  a  quarter-cen- 
tury, at  his  death  passed  the  best  judgment  upon  Par- 
ker, which  time  will  only  confirm,  when  the  loves  and 
hates  of  threescore  years  have  died  away: 


"  'Tis  plain  to  me  that  he  has  achieved  a  historic  im- 
mortality here;  that  he  has  so  woven  himself  into  the 
history  of  Boston  in  these  few  years,  that  he  can  never 
be  left  out  of  your  annals.  It  will  not  be  in  the  Acts  of 
city  councils,  nor  of  obsequious  mayors;  nor  in  the  State- 
house  the  proclamations  of  governors,  with  their  failing 
virtue, —  failing  them  at  critical  moments, —  that  coming 
generations  will  study  what  really  befell;  but  in  the  plain 
lessons  of  Theodore  Parker  in  this  Music  Hall,  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  or  in  legislative  committee-rooms,  that  the  true  tem- 
per and  authentic  record  of  these  days  will  be  read.  The 
next  generation  will  care  little  for  the  chances  of  elections 
that  govern  governors  now;  it  will  care  little  for  fine  gen- 
tlemen who  behaved  shabbily;  but  it  will  read  very  in- 
telligently in  his  rough  story,  fortified  with  exact  anec- 
dotes, precise  with  names  and  dates,  what  part  was  taken 
by  each  actor;  who  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  came  to  the  rescue  of  civilization  at  a  hard 
pinch,  and  who  blocked  its  course. 

"  His  ministry  fell  on  a  political  crisis;  on  the  years 
when  Southern  slavery  broke  over  its  old  banks,  made 
new  and  vast  pretensions,  and  wrung  from  the  weakness 
or  treachery  of  Northern  people  fatal  concessions  in  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. Two  days,  bitter  in  the  memory  of  Boston,  the 
days  of  the  rendition  of  Sims  and  of  Burns,  made  the 
occasion  of  his  most  remarkable  discourses.  He  kept 
nothing  back.  In  terrible  earnest  he  denounced  the  pub- 
lic crime,  and  meted  out  to  every  official,  high  and  low, 
his  due  portion.  It  was  his  great  service  to  freedom. 
He  took  away  the  reproach  of  silent  consent  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  against  the  indignant  minority,  by 
uttering,  in  the  hour  and  place  wherein  these  outrages 
were  done,  the  stern  protest. 

"  Ah,  my  brave  brother !  it  seems  as  if,  in  a  frivolous 
age,  our  loss  were  immense,  and  your  place  cannot  be 
supplied.  But  you  will  already  be  consoled  in  the  trans- 
fer of  your  genius,  knowing  well  that  the  nature  of  the 
world  will  affirm  to  all  men,  in  all  times,  that  whicli  for 
twenty-five  years  you  valiantly  spoke;  that  the  winds  of 
Italy  murmur  the  same  truth  over  your  grave, —  the  winds 
of  America  over  these  bereaved  streets ;  that  the  sea  which 
bore  your  mourners  home  affirms  it,  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  and  the  inspirations  of  youth;  whilst  the  polished 
and  pleasant  traitors  to  human  rights,  with  perverted 
learning  and  disgraced  graces,  rot  and  are  forgotten  with 
their  double  tongue,  saying  all  that  is  sordid  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  man." 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 


Volume  XI.  of  this  edition,  entitled  The  Slave 
Power,  contains  eleven  of  the  earlier  addresses  of  The- 
odore Parker  on    anti-slavery  themes. 

Five  later  addresses  on  anti-slavery  themes  by 
Theodore  Parker,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  will 
be  found  in  the  last  volume  (XIV.)  of  this  edition  of 
his  works,  entitled  Miscellanies.  The  addresses  bear 
the  following  titles :  "  A  New  Lesson  for  the  Day," 
"  The  Aspect  of  Slavery  in  America,"  "  The  Effect 
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of  Slavery  on  the  American  People,"  "  Parker's  In- 
dictment and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Cases."  "  The  John 
Brown  Campaign." 
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He  had  his  trials  and  disappointments  like  others,  and  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  his  good  was  sometimes  misinterpreted,  where  it 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  Those  who  serve  mankind  with  much 
expectation  of  gratitude  are  apt  to  be  disappointed;  even  justice  is 
not  always  rendered  to  excellent  and  earnest  service.  The  motives 
must  be  religious,  as  his  were;  and  then  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
satisfactory.  Wordsworth  has  well  stated  the  rule  for  self-consecrated 
persons,  in  that  Sonnet  which  thus  closes: 

Earthly  fame 
Is  Fortune's  frail  dependant;  yet  there  lives 
A  Judge  who,  as  man  claims,  by  merit  gives; 
To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim, 
Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed; 
In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 
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CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS 


Tribute  of  Mr.  Sanborn 


The  career  of  our  late  President  was  long  and  varied,  and 
extended  over  a  field  both  intellectual  and  practical,  with 
alternating  succession  of  serious  affairs  and  laborious  re- 
searches. But  to-day  I  confine  myself  to  the  aspect  in  which 
we,  his  brother  members  of  this  ancient  Society,  viewed  Mr. 


Adams  as  our  President.  On  another  occasion  I  have  esti- 
mated him  in  his  ancestral  relations — a  connection  unavoidable 
in  the  Adams  family.    For  each  generation  had  there  to  be 

considered  in  regard  to  its  ancestors,  who  had  not  only  trans- 
mitted inherited  tendencies,  but  a  kind  of  family  policy,  in 
a  manner  obligatory  on  each  descendant.  Leaving  that  aside 
for  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  great  effect  wrought 
by  this  Mr.  Adams  on  coming  to  this  presidency,  after  a  long 
succession  of  gentlemen  very  differently  related  to  the  noble 
art  of  history.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Ellis  were 
variously  endowed  and  trained  in  that  art;  but  in  one  point 
they  were  wonderfully  alike:  they  looked  on  historical  studies 
as  a  fortress,  to  be  held  with  the  strong  hand  against  thinkers 
and  writers  whom  they  regarded  as  the  children  of  Israel 
viewed  the  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  Gentiles  they  had 
expelled  from  the  goodly  land  of  Canaan.  Such  thinkers  were 
outside,  and  were  to  be  kept  there.  Few  or  none  of  the  com- 
paratively impartial  historians,  rising  up  in  Massachusetts  or 
New  England,  were  members  of  this  Society  when  I  first  heard 
of  its  existence  and  activity.  Its  members  had  taken  their 
ply  and  understood  their  cue;  a  certain  turn  of  thought  or 
habit  of  judging,  and  a  peculiar  tone  of  expression,  marked 
them  as  within  the  allowable  degrees  of  affinity.  To  admit 
heretics  must  have  appeared  to  them  as  heinous  as  to  marry 
your  grandmother,  which  used  to  be  forbidden  in  the  last 
page  of  every  school  Testament.  Occasionally  one  slipped  in 
as  being,  like  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  the  grandson  of  a 
Revolutionary  officer.  But  when  that  calamity  happened,  and 
was  discovered,  the  offender,  if  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man, did  his  best  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
began  to  do  penance  for  his  former  sin  —  the  lack  of  parti- 
ality. At  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  our  presidency  all 
this  gradually  changed.  Wrath  and  partiality  had  not  quite 
ceased  to  be  virtues  in  his  eyes,  but  he  admitted  there  might 
be  different  forms  of  partiality,  even  in  the  same  family;  as 
the  French  say,  il  Vavait  consiaii.  Consequently,  the  long- 
barred  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  access  denied  to 
Emerson  for  years  —  to  Dr.  Howe  forever,  to  Theodore 
Parker,  Elizur  Wright,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  for  almost  as  long 
as  to  Emerson,  to  Edmund  Quincy  —  was  freely  granted  to 
Colonel  Higginson,  to  Monroe  and  Clement,  radical  journalists, 
to  Mead,  Rantoul,  Sanborn  and  to  others  who  by  the  old 
rule  would  have  been  excluded.  This  was  the  general  result 
ot  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams;  not  that  these  new  persons 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion  at  all  points,  but  because  he  under- 
stood how  to  get  history  written.  Clio,  the  Muse  of  History, 
is  by  definition  a  listener;  that  is  her  function,  and  she  must 
not  have  one  ear  stopped  up  by  any  whim  of  personal  dislike  or 
personal  favor.  She  must  hear  what  all  have  to  say;  but  she 
seems  to  have  herself  a  preference  for  historians  who  find 
fault  with  their  age  and  country.  The  best  ones  have  usually 
done  so,  and  the  conspicuous  single  instance,  up  to  the  present 
world  war,  is  Tacitus,  as  a  writer  in  the  London  Nation  has 
lately  pointed  out.  At  any  rate,  it  is  by  the  statement  and 
comparison  of  alleged  facts  and  motives  that  all  good  history 
is  finally  produced.  What  fear  would  hide,  wrath  cover  up 
with  invective,  partiality  screen  from  inquiry  and  superficial 
rhetoric  would  ignore,  must  all  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
historian.  For  opening  this  one  limited  arena  to  all  persons, 
as  occasion  serves,  we  are  indebted  to  the  second  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  And  he  showed  us  by  his  persistent  example 
how  the  grain  of  history  is  threshed  out  by  the  flail  of  con- 
flicting opinion. 
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THOREAU 'S  LOVE  OF  MUSIC 

Addresses  are  made  by  Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
and  Obert  Sletten,  LL.B.,  of  Boston 


About  150  people  gathered  in  town  hall  last  Saturday 
evening  to  listen  to  the  first  musical  entertainment  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Norwegian  Male  Chorus  of  Con- 
cord.   Rev.  A.  Berggreen,  B.D.,  led  the  program  and 
introduced  the  speakers  of  the  evening,  Hon.  Frank  B. 
Sanborn  and  C.  Cert  [sic]  Sletten,  LL.B.,  of  Boston. 

The  Male  Chorus  tendered  several  fine  Norse  songs 
and  were  assisted  by  a  mixed  choir  and  the  well  known 
baritone  singer,  Mr.  McLeod,  who  sang  beautifully,  as- 
sisted on  violin  and  piano  by  Mr.  George  Baker  and  Miss 
Sundler.   This  trio  in  a  most  harmonious  way  gave  several 
extra  numbers. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  evening  was  the 
tendering  of  the  Norwegian  Folk-songs  by  a  coming  opera 
star,  Miss  Helen  L.  Trolsoas  of  Boston.    This  young  lady 
charmed  everybody  with  her  wonderful  interpretation  of 
the  nature  and  life  of  Norway  through  her  singing  and  with 
a  silver  clear  voice  she  thrilled  the  audience,  and  gave 
several  extra  numbers  in  response  to  encores .    The  first 
number  was  Sichel's  song  from  Faust,  followed  by  Solveig's 
song  and  the  Norwegian  Echo  song,  which  was  climatic  and 
fascinating,  and  carried  the  hearers  back  to  the  "saeter" 
and  fiords  of  Norway. 

Mr.  Baker  gave  some  of  Grieg's  selections  and  the 
program  closed  with  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee"  sung  by 
the  Male  Chorus. 

The  Norwegian  Male  Chorus  has  as  its  leader  the  ef- 
ficient teacher,  Mr.  John  Sween.    Mr.  C.  M.  Foss  and 
Mr.  A.  Olsen  served  as  program  committee. 

Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  the  first  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram, delivered  a  deeply  interesting  address  on  "Tho- 
reau *s  Love  of  Music."  Mr.  Sanborn  said: 

"Something  more  than  61  years  ago,  when  I  came  first 
to  reside  in  Concord,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  then  living  with  his  father,  mother  and  sister  in 
the  well  known  Thoreau- Ale ott  house  on  Main  street,  and  I 
soon  became  intimate  with  him .    He  was  not  then  the  very 
famous  person  he  has  since  become,  --known  by  name 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  translated,  in  some 
of  his  writings,  into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and 
several  of  those  of  Asia .    But  he  was  the  same  unique  per- 
son then  that  he  has  long  been  recognized  to  be,  --differing 
from  others  even  more  in  his  thoughts  and  feelings ,  than 
in  his  outer  man  and  his  habits  of  life.    In  particular,  he 
was  unlike  his  townspeople  in  his  love  and  sacred  regard 
for  music.    Concord  was  not  then,  in  1855,  noted  for  its 
cultivation  of  music;  that  was  not  taught  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  the  special  students  of  music  were  compara- 
tively few.    But  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Thoreau  family  by 
nearly  all  the  members . 

"John  Thoreau,  the  father  played  the  flute,  and  Henry 
had  learned  that  art  early.    He  also  sang  a  few  songs, 
though  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of  it  in  his  later  years .   But 
his  love  for  music,  — for  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  -- 
was  quite  independent  of  his  practice,  either  with  his  voice 
or  his  flute.   He  found  exquisite  music  where  few  would  ex- 
pect it,  for  example,  --in  the  telegraph-post  along  the  rail- 


road, sounding  in  its  internal  fibres  as  the  telegraph  wire 
attached  to  it  vibrated  in  the  summer  wind.    He  first  no- 
ticed this  in  September,  1851,  and  wrote  in  his  Journal: 
'As  I  went  under  the  new  telegraph  wire,  I  heard  it  vibrat- 
ing like  a  harp  high  overhead.    It  was  as  the  sound  of  a 
far-off  glorious  life,  --a  supernal  life,  which  came  down 
to  us,  and  vibrated  the  lattice -work  of  this  life  of  ours,  -- 
an  Aeolian  harp.    It  reminded  me  suddenly,  reservedly, 
with  a  beautiful  paucity  of  communication,  — even  silently 
(such  was  its  effect  on  my  thoughts),  it  reminded  me  with 
a  certain  pathetic  moderation,  of  what  finer  and  deeper 
stirrings  I  was  susceptible.    It  told  me  by  the  finest  strain 
that  a  human  ear  can  hear,  that  there  were  higher,  infi- 
nitely higher  planes  of  life,  which  it  behooved  me  never  to 
forget.    As  I  was  entering  the  Deep  Cut,  the  wind,  convey- 
ing a  message  to  me  from  Heaven,  dropped  it  on  the  wire 
of  the  telegraph,  which  vibrated  as  it  passed.    I  instantly 
sat  down  on  a  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  telegraph  pole,  and 
attended  to  the  communication.    It  merely  said,   "Bear  in 
mind,  child,  and  never  for  an  instant  forget,  that  there 
are  higher  planes  than  this  thou  art  now  traveling  on. 
Know  that  the  goal  is  distant,  and  is  upward;  and  is  wor- 
thy all  your  life's  efforts  to  attain."   Then  it  ceased,  and 
though  I  sat  some  minutes  longer,  I  heard  nothing  more.' 

"He  had  a  variety  of  musical  instruments  appealing 
to  him.    A  few  days  after  this  harp-music,  being  out  in 
the  morning  before  sunrise,  in  September,  he  says,-- 
'The  Bedford  sunrise  bell  rings  sweetly  and  musically  at 
this  hour,  when  there  is  no  bustle  in  Concord  Village  to 
drown  it.    Bedford  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Con- 
cord for  it.    It  is  a  great  good  at  these  still  and  sacred 
hours,  when  towns  can  hear  each  other.    It  would  be 
nought  at  noon.' 

"Another  bell,  on  another  September  morning,  by  its 
music  incites  Thoreau  to  describe  its  effect:    'And  now, 
at  half-past  four,  I  hear  the  sound  of  some  far-off  factory 
bell,  arousing  the  operatives  to  their  early  labors.    Very 
likely  some  factory  which  I  have  never  seen,  in  some  val- 
ley I  have  never  visited,  --its  only  matin  bell,  sweet  and 
inspiring,  as  if  it  summoned  holy  men  and  maids  to  wor- 
ship, --as  if  it  were  the  summons  of  some  religious  or 
even  poetic  community.    My  first  impression  is  that  it 
sounds  from  some  holy  community  who  in  a  distant  valley 
dwell,  a  band  of  spiritual  knights,  thus  sounding  far  and 
wide,  sweet  and  sonorous,  a  note  in  harmony  with  their 
own  morning  thoughts.    What  else  could  I  suppose  fitting 
this  earth  and  hour?    Why  should  I  fear  to  tell  that  it  is 
Knight's  factory  bell  at  Assabet?    (Now  Maynard).    A  few 
melodious  peals,  and  all  is  still  again.' 

"But  then  he  listens  to  the  human  voice  in  the  evening, 
as  he  is  strolling  up  toward  Conantum,  and  declares  that 
gives  the  best  music.    He  says, --'At  Tupelo  Cliff  I  hear 
the  sound  of  singers  on  the  river,  --young  men  and  women 
(which  is  unusual  here)  returning  from  their  row.    Man's 
voice,  thus  uttered,  fits  well  the  spaces.    It  fills  nature. 
After  all,  the  singing  of  men  is  something  far  grander 
than  any  natural  sound .    It  is  wonderful  that  men  do  not 
oftener  sing  in  the  fields,  by  day  and  night.    Certainly  the 
voice  of  no  bird  or  beast  can  be  compared  with  that  of  man 
for  true  melody.    All  other  sounds  seem  to  be  hushed,  as 
if  their  possessors  were  attending,  when  the  voice  of  men 
is  heard  in  melody.    The  air  gladly  bears  the  burden. 
Man  only  sings  in  concert.    The  bird's  song  is  a  mere 
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interjectional  shout  of  joy.    Man's  a  glorious  expression 
of  the  foundations  of  his  joy.' 

"Such  were  his  casual,  spontaneous  reflections  on 
hearing  this,  that  or  the  other  strain  of  music;  and  such 
had  it  seemed  to  him  from  his  earliest  rambles  and  jour- 
nal-keeping.   The  rudest  instrument,  even  a  soldier's 
drum,  wakens  these  reflections.    In  one  of  his  earliest 
pieces  of  writing,  which  he  offered  for  publication  in 
1840,  --a  fragment  which  came  into  my  hands  for  publi- 
cation 62  years  afterward,  he  said:    'There  is  as  much 
music  in  the  world  as  virtue.    In  a  world  of  peace  and 
love,  music  would  be  the  universal  language,  and  men 
would  greet  each  other  in  the  fields  in  such  accents  as 
a  Beethoven  now  utters  at  intervals  from  a  distance.    As 
polishing  expresses  the  vein  in  marble  and  the  grain  in 
wood,  so  music  brings  out  what  of  heroic  lurks  anywhere, 
and  is  either  a  sedative  or  a  tonic  to  the  soul. 

'"A  sudden  burst  from  a  horn  startles  us  as  if  one  had 
rashly  provoked  a  wild  beast.    We  admire  his  boldness;  he 
dares  wake  the  echoes  which  he  cannot  put  to  rest.    The 
sound  of  a  bugle  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  sends  forth  its 
voice  to  the  farthest  stars.' 

"In  another  rhapsody  Thoreau  said,  'When  I  hear  music 
I  fear  no  danger;  I  am  invulnerable,  I  see  no  foe.    I  am  re- 
lated to  the  earliest  times  and  to  the  latest.    I  hear  music 
below;  it  washes  the  dust  off  my  life  and  everything  I  look 
at.    The  field  of  my  life  becomes  a  boundless  plain,  glori- 
ous to  tread,  with  no  death  or  disappointment  at  the  end  of 
it.' 

"Death  and  disappointment  come  to  all.    They  found 
Thoreau  brave  and  patient,  as  they  had  ever  found  him, 
and  still  in  love  with  music .    So  long  as  he  could  possibly 
sit  up,  he  insisted  on  his  chair  at  the  family  table,  where 
I  had  so  many  days  sat  near  him.    He  said:    'It  would  not 
be  social  to  take  my  meals  alone.'   One  day,  hearing  an  or- 
gan in  the  street  playing  some  old  tune  of  his  childhood  he 
should  never  hear  again,  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  said,   'Give  the  man  some  money!  give  him  some  money 
for  me ! ' 

"So  have  I  seen  his  friend,  the  aged  John  Brown  of  Kan- 
sas, sitting  in  Gerritt  Smith's  drawing  room,  listening  to 
German  music,  shed  tears  at  the  sweet  strain,  which  pre- 
figured his  own  death. 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door, 

And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue 

Flattered  to  tears  that  aged  man  and  poor; 

But  no,  --already  had  his  deathbell  rung; 

The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung. 

"Thoreau  in  jest  would  connect  himself  with  the  an- 
cient Norse  race,  which  indeed  had  done  its  share  in  peo- 
pling the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  his  ancestors  dwelt,  and 
the  whole  Duchy  of  Normandy,  of  which  it  had  been  a  part. 
His  love  of  music  was  perhaps  a  part  of  his  racial  inherit- 
ance, --that  quality  which  in  the  numbers  of  this  concert 
are  to  give  us  so  much  pleasure  tonight." 

Obert  Sletten,  LL.B.,  of  Boston,  in  his  address 
sketched  briefly  the  history  of  music  and  pointed  out  that 
coincident  with  its  development  came  marked  freedom  of 
thought,  a  broadening  of  religious  belief,  the  assertion  of 
human  rights  and  the  rise  of  democracy . 


"The  advance  of  music  was  earlier  and  greater  in 
England  than  elsewhere,"  said  Mr.  Sletten.    "One  of  the 
interesting  facts  is  the  lateness  at  which  notation  was  de- 
vised for  defining  the  relative  length  of  musical  sounds . 
The  rhythmical  sense  is  the  earliest  of  the  musical  facul- 
ties to  be  developed,  and  is  often  the  strongest  among  in- 
dividuals and  nations.    Still  the  ancients  left  no  record 
that  they  had  signs  of  indication  for  the  length  of  notes, 
and  centuries  rolled  over  Christendom  before  there  was 
any  chronicled  attempt  to  find  a  principle  for  supplying 
this  musical  necessity. 

"In  1228  a  monk  of  Evesham  in  England,  first  codified 
the  uses  of  'measured  music'    It  was  not  until  1500  that 
music  was  first  divided  into  bars  of  equal  length,  and  not 
until  a  still  later  date  that  these  were  applied  to  their  most 
valuable  purpose  of  showing  the  points  of  strongest  empha- 
sis." 

Continuing  Mr.  Sletten  said:    "Freedom  is  not  a  catch- 
word.   Independence  is  not  a  phrase  with  which  to  please 
the  ear  but  deceive  the  intellect.    There  is  more  to  free- 
dom and  independence  than  simply  casting  a  ballot.    Men 
can  pass  from  beneath  the  rules  of  that  most  democratic 
Norway  without  being  wholly  free .    Political  independence 
is  but  the  cornerstone  of  the  edifice  that  men  must  build 
if  they  are  to  prove  their  right  to  worthily  survive.    Inde- 
pendence of  the  political  sort  is  but  the  beginning.    It  sim- 
ply marks  the  launching  of  the  real  struggle  to  achieve  a 
real  democracy.    At  the  very  forefront  of  democratic  tru- 
isms lies  the  statement  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled 
to  'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'    That  state- 
ment does  not  mark  a  condition.    It  expresses  an  ideal. 
It  was  but  an  'ideal '  when  first  written  into  our  form  of 
government.    But  it  is  prophetic.    It  is  the  business  of 
free  men  to  see  to  it  that  not  only  are  the  rights  recog- 
nized but  that  men  really  gain  them.    Democracies  are 
not  established  simply  because  men  may  detest  kings  and 
kaisers .    Democracies  serve  a  useful  purpose  only  when 
they  present  opportunities  for  the  people  as  a  whole  to 
legislate  with  the  view  not  only  of  cementing  their  politi- 
cal independence,  but  of  achieving  their  economic  inde- 
pendence as  well.    Republics  are  justified  by  their  fruit. 
They  are  justified  only  as  they  make  possible  intellectual, 
religious,  political  and  economic  independence. 

"It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  of  today  see  more  in 
the  17th  of  June,  the  4th  of  July,  than  simply  an  anniver- 
sary of  a  certain  event  or  the  signing  of  a  certain  docu- 
ment.   These  dates  and  other  dates  come  to  have  mean- 
ing only  as  they  mark  progress  along  the  path  toward  a 
democracy  realized  rather  than  simply  projected.    We 
cannot  always  afford  simply  to  celebrate  beginnings,  to 
place  emphasis  upon  the  first  steps  of  an  infant  nation. 
We  must  take  account  of  its  present  strides  and  note 
carefully  the  direction  in  which  present  movements  are 
headed." 
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HILLSIDE  CHAPEL  CLOSES  WITH 
MEETING  FOR  REMINISCENCES 


Distinguished  Company  Gathers  in  the  Historic 
Structure  Saturday  Afternoon  as  Guests  of  Mrs. 
Daniel  Lothrop-- Interesting  Program  of  Exer- 
cises— Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn  Presided 

The  Hillside  Chapel,  built  in  1880  by  Mr.  Alcott  on 
his  Orchard  House  estate,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  in  its  second  summer, 
was  occupied  for  the  seven  following  summers  during  that 
very  successful  and  rather  famous  school.    In  1888,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  Louisa,  the  school  was  closed. 
The  estate  had  been  bought  in  the  meantime  by  Professor 
Harris,  for  his  own  residence,  and  he  also  insisted  on  pur- 
chasing the  Chapel,  which  the  Trustees  would  gladly  have 
given  him. 

When  he  went  to  reside  in  Washington,  he  sold  the 
whole  property  to  his  neighbor,  Mrs .  Lothrop,  who  after- 
wards sold  the  Orchard  House  to  the  Concord  Women's 
Club,  but  retained  the  Chapel  for  public  uses,  on  her  own 
property;  removing  it  from  its  knoll  to  the  shade  of  the 
grove,  where  it  now  stands.    In  its  first  position  she  had 
opened  it  for  the  Hawthorne  Centenary  in  1904,  and  has 
occasionally  opened  it  since.    This  year  she  used  it  in 
September  for  addresses  by  her  friends,  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen,  on  their  philanthropic  work  for  Ireland,  — a 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  meeting.    Before  closing  it 
for  her  winter  in  California,  she  generously  proposed  to 
give  me  and  my  Concord  friends,  who  are  also  her  friends, 
a  meeting  for  reminiscences  there,  which  occurred  last 
Saturday,  to  the  good  satisfaction  of  all  present.    It  was 
announced  as  the  "closing  of  the  Chapel,"  for  I  was  to  pre- 
side, and,  as  the  oldest  person  present,  had  naturally  the 
most  reminiscences.    The  Order  of  proceedings  was  as 
follows: 

Introductory  remarks  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop, 
2:10  p.m.    Remarks  by  the  president,  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
2:25  p.m.    Remarks  by  Mrs.  Frederick  May  Holland, 
2:30  p.m.    Reading  of  letters  by  Rev.  Mr.  Batt  (From 
Z.  R.  Brockway  of  Elmira,  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D., 
of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  A.  W.  Butler  of  Indianapolis,  William 
E.  Connelley  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  E.  H.  Abbot  of  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Emery  Soule  of  Exeter,  N.H.),  2:45  p.m. 
Reminiscences  by  Miss  Jane  Hosmer  of  Concord,  3:00 
p.m.    "The  Early  Schools  of  Philosophy"  (Dr.  Moore), 
3:15  p.m.    Message  from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
3:25  p.m.    Reading  of  Letters  by  Gen.  Darling,  3:30  p.m. 
Remarks  by  Rev.  Warren  F.  Low  of  Hudson,  3:45  p.m. 
"Mr.  Sanborn  as  Journalist"  (E.  H.  Clement),  4:00  p.m. 
Remarks  by  Rev.  G.  M.  Tewksbury,  Rev.  L.  Macdonald, 
George  F .  Wheeler  of  Concord,  Francis  T.  Morton  of 
Plymouth  and  Gen.  Darling,  4:20  p.m.    Despatch  from 
Mrs.  Lanier.    Response  of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  4:30  p.m. 
Vote  of  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Lothrop  and  others,  4:40  p.m. 
Closing  of  the  Hillside  Chapel,  5:00  p.m. 


The  Letter  of  Governor  McCall  was  as  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

Executive  Chamber,  State  House. 

Boston,  October  7th,  1916. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Lothrop: 

I  regret  very  much  indeed  that  imperative  engage- 
ments prevent  my  coming  today  to  your  house,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  honor  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn.    Our  State  Conven- 
tion is  held  today  in  Boston,  and  I  must  attend  to  that;  and 
then,  later  in  the  day,  there  is  a  more  overshadowing  af- 
fair, to  wit,  the  first  game  in  the  series  for  the  world's 
baseball  championship.    Either  of  these  engagements, 
mentioned  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  importance,  I 
suppose,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  my  coming. 

I  have  very  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Sanborn.    He 
has  performed  work  which  will  long  be  remembered,  for 
the  betterment  of  our  government  and  social  institutions; 
and  I  am  very  glad  that,  at  his  advanced  age,  he  still  has 
the  full  possession  of  those  faculties  to  which  we  owe  so 
much. 

Will  you  express  to  him  my  very  kind  regards?    I  am 

sure  the  occasion  will  be  a  notable  one,  as  it  deserves  to 

be. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  W.  McCall. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop,  Concord,  Mass. 

The  letters  read  were  a  few  of  those  received,  and 
the  remarks  made  dated  back  even  to  1855,  in  their  recol- 
lections of  the  schools,  clubs  and  literary  circles  of  Con- 
cord.   They  also  included  the  continuation  of  the  first 
school  of  Philosophy  at  Farmington,  Ct.,  and  in  the  Adi- 
rondac  Forest,  by  Profs.  Harris,  Davidson,  William 
James,  Dr.  Moore  and  others,  until  the  death  of  David- 
son— the  story  of  the  Concord  school  being  continued  by 
Dr.  Moore,  a  young  Virginian,  brought  to  Concord  in 
1887  by  Mr.  Davidson,  to  lecture  on  "The  Physiology 
of  Aristotle."  Several  of  the  letters  and  speeches  will 
be  printed  hereafter,  when  careful  copies  of  them  can 
be  obtained.    At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Rev.  Mr.  Batt 
offered  the  following: 

Memorandum 

The  company  of  people  assembled  in  the  Hillside 
Chapel,  October  seventh,  1916,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs . 
Daniel  Lothrop,  have  found  so  many  memories  awakened 
in  their  hearts,  as  they  have  rejoiced  together  in  the  light 
of  this  fairest  of  Autumn  days,  and  amid  the  tender  asso- 
ciations of  this  place,  that  they  desire  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing Memorandum: 

'To  Mrs.  Lothrop,  whose  public  spirit,  appreciation 
of  honorable  history,  and  high  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  reminiscences  of  great  value  in  the  future, 
have  given  us  this  rare  celebration,  we  are  all  deeply 
grateful . 

"To  her  especial  guest  of  honor  today,  our  Chairman, 
Mr.  Sanborn,  we  offer  our  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
this  town  and  the  Commonwealth,  during  a  long  life,  that 
has  brought  him  into  connection  with  other  communities 
and  other  forms  of  public  and  social  service: 
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"Assembled  on  this  hillside,  between  these  meadows 
and  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  these  woods,  amidst  which 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  the  Channings,  and  the 
whole  family  of  Alcotts  and  their  friends,  delighted  in 
their  day;  we  put  on  record  our  assurance  that  Concord 
ought  to  be  and  remain  the  residence  of  generations  wor- 
thy of  a  great  heritage;  as  it  is  the  sacred  resting-place 
of  these  who  bequeathed  it  to  us . 

"And  we  here  pledge  ourselves  to  do  our  share  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  true  education,  religion,  and  high 
culture;  to  shun  no  sacrifice  needful  to  maintain  the  great 
liberties  for  which  our  forefathers  fought,  over  these  very 
fields;  never  to  be  neutral  where  the  rights  of  men  are  at 
stake;  but  to  give  our  utmost  loyal  service  in  advancing 
the  principle  of  the  Brotherhood  of  all  mankind." 
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APPENDIX 


ingham,  clothed  in  the  waving  verdure  of  summer- -these 
odorous  meadows  of  ancestral  farms,  this  glittering  Me- 
ander of  the  Indian  voyager- -flowing  now  among  rose- 
gardens  and  then  beneath  the  pine  trees  that  still  remem- 
ber those  dusky  frequenters  of  their  fragrant  shade,  --this 
whole  landscape,  enchanting  and  familiar,  woos  us  today 
to  happy  thoughts.    The  scholar  of  Exeter,  sauntering  at 
leisure  or  hastening  to  his  task  beneath  these  old  elms  or 
amongst  these  long-tilled  clover-fields,  looks  forth  upon 
the  placid  beauty  of  Nature;  unoppressed  by  her  grandeur 
of  mountains  or  by  the  lonely  sublimity  of  ocean  or  prairie, 
he  finds  in  her  cheerful,  sisterly  salutation  the  soft  en- 
couragement which  women  lend  to  the  nobler  aspirations 
of  men:-- 

A  sweet,  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks, 

Continual  comfort  in  a  face,  -- 
The  lineaments  of  gospel  books. 

To  this  youthful  and  abounding  nature  we  bring  today  the 
memories  of  an  institution  of  man  which  may  justly  claim' 
to  be  old,  as  age  is  reckoned  in  American  chronology; 
where  a  hundred  years  are  as  a  thousand  in  the  moss- 
grown  civilization  of  Europe,  or  even  as  thirty  centuries 
to  the  moldering  antiquity  of  Egypt  and  Asia.    To  us  John 
Phillips,  who  died  in  1795,  is  as  ancient  as  Alfred  to  the 
Englishman  or  Maecenas  to  the  antiquary  of  Rome .    He 
was  contemporary,  like  Alfred,  with  the  foundation  of  a 
vast  empire,  stretching  now  from  one  ocean  to  another,  -- 
yet  there  may  be  old  men  alive,  like  Col.  Cilley  of  Notting- 
ham, who  can  remember  this  homespun  Puritan  Maecenas, 
this  plodding  shop-keeper  in  a  country  village,  who  has 
given  and  will  forever  give  to  generations  of  eager  youth 
that  lamp  of  Aladdin,  from  which  they  extort  service, 
fame,  riches  and  honor,  --by  whose  light  their  feet  are 
guided  in  the  paths  of  life,  and  which  shines  perpetual 
over  their  illustrious  graves. 

Behold  this  Exeter  mortmain!  reaching  forth,  from 
the  dead  but  forever  beneficent  hand  of  Phillips,  that  torch 
of  endeavor  and  accomplishment  which  the  young  runner  in 
life's  race  carries  to  his  goal,  and  faithfully  gives  over  to 
his  successor.    Here  Webster,  the  awkward  boy, 

A  moody  child  and  wildly  wise, 

lighted  his  flaming  beacon;  here  Bancroft  cherished  the 
glowing  seed  of  fire  for  that  blaze  of  historic  truth  in  which 
free  America  now  stands  displayed;  here  each  humbler 
servant  at  Learning's  altar  has  offered  his  sacrifice  and 
found  his  prayer  for  light  accepted. 


S> 


&\ 


THE  SCHOLAR  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


Brethren  of  the  Golden  Branch,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:-- 

We  are  welcomed  to  these  groves  of  learning,  to  this 
festival  of  our  fostering  mother,  by  every  token  of  joy  and 
bounty  that  the  kindly  earth,  our  mother  in  the  bond  of  na- 
ture, can  offer  to  our  senses.    These  lovely  hills  of  Rock- 


Once  I  dwelt  apart, 

Now  I  live  with  all; 
As  shepherd's  lamp  on  far  hill  side 
Seems,  by  the  traveller  espied, 
A  door  into  the  mountain  heart,  -- 
So  did 'st  thou  quarry  and  unlock 
Highways  for  me  through  the  rock. 

For  the  office  of  Learning  like  that  of  Love,  is  to  "set  the 
solitary  in  families,  "--to  place  in  relations  with  the  whole 
human  race- -and  especially  in  democratic  countries  like 
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ours,  with  the  People  themselves- -each  lonely  youth,  con- 
scious of  desire  and  power,  but  untaught,  as  yet,  to  find 
expression  and  instruments  of  power.   To  such  shy  persons, 
this  school  endowed  by  Phillips,  --and  the  like  wherever  they 
are,  --has  appeared  as  the  gift  of  God  in  answer  to  earnest 
prayer.    So  this  little  wooden  Academy  must  have  seemed 
to  Webster  in  his  anxious  boyhood,  as  he  rode  down  from 
his  forest  home  on  the  Merrimack  to  these  meadows  by  the 
Squamscott,  clinging  to  the  stout  farm  horse  behind  his  fa- 
ther, the  Colonel.   In  my  school-days  here,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  I  used  to  drink  tea  with  an  aged  lady  (Miss  Bet- 
sey Clifford)  who  remembered  well  the  morning  when  "Black 
Dan"  thus  showed  himself  at  her  father's  door,  where  he 
was  to  find  shelter  while  a  pupil  in  Exeter;  and  she  pictured 
before  me,  with  the  memory  of  a  susceptible  girl,  the  gaunt 
figure,  uncouth  garb  and  wonderful  eyes  of  this  lad  from 
the  backwoods,  who  half  a  century  later  was  to  be  the  pride 
and  glory  of  New  England .    Can  we  doubt  that  the  ambitious 
boy,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  as  the  wanderer  in  the  desert 
thirsts  for  the  fountain,  echoed  then  in  his  heart,  as  he  saw 
the  roofs  of  this  learned  village,  that  grateful  psalm  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet- -"Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house; 
who,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca,  make  it  a  well,  -- 
the  rain  also  filleth  the  pools." 

It  is  always  amiss,  in  any  land,  for  the  scholar  to  set 
himself  apart,  forgetting  the  people  from  whom  he  sprang; 
and  least  of  all  in  a  republic  should  this  estrangement  take 
place.   I  esteem  it  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  this  Acade- 
my that  its  local  surroundings  and  the  immemorial  tradi- 
tions of  this  neighborhood,  have  specially  fostered  the  natu- 
ral connection  between  scholarship  and  Democracy.    This 
town  was  colonized  by  an  English  scholar,  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright, who  was  at  the  university  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
but  whose  democratic  doctrines  made  him  an  exile  from  the 
clerical  oligarchy  of  Boston.    The  people,  and  those  of  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Hampton  and  Dover,  resisted  for  a 
hundred  years  the  attempt  of  English  landlords  to  establish 
a  feudal  tenure  in  New  Hampshire;  and  while  they  were  thus 
struggling  against  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  encroach- 
ments, they  established  in  their  poverty  such  schools  of 
learning  as  they  could  maintain.    Out  of  discipline  like  this 
grew  the  sturdy  temper  that  made  us,  under  Washington, 
independent  of  the  more  formidable  encroachments  of  Eng- 
land's world- subduing  power.    No  American  ought  to  for- 
get, and  few  of  us  who  have  traced  the  story  of  this  Exeter 
school  can  possibly  forget,  from  what  humble  beginnings 
the  greatness  of  our  nation  and  the  usefulness  of  our  insti- 
tution took  their  rise.  It  is  well  for  us  in  the  day  of  wealth 
and  national  empire  in  our  common  country,  to  remember 
our  beginnings;  to  stand  in  memory,  as  Virgil  made  the 
proud  Romans  of  his  time  to  stand,  beside  the  cradle  of 
their  greatness .    You  remember  the  visit  of  ^heas  to  the 
cabin  of  Evander,  built,  as  the  poet  takes  care  to  tell  us, 
on  the  very  spot  where  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  cen- 
tered the  empire  of  the  known  world .   The  mythical  founder 
of  that  empire,  — the  Trojan  fugitive,  son  of  Venus  and  fa- 
ther of  the  line  of  Caesars,  --ascends  the  pastoral  hills  of 
Rome,  before  Rome  was,  to  seek  the  alliance  and  counsel 
of  the  rural  chieftain,  and  the  passage  has  become  famous 
in  literature: — 

Turn  rex  Evandrus,  Romanae  conditor  areis, 
Hoc  nemus,  nunc  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collem 


Quis  deus  incertum  est,  habitat  deus:    Arcades  ipsum 

Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  . . . 

Talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant 

Pauperis  Evandri;  passimque  armenta  videbant 

Romanoque  foro  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis. 

Ut  ventum  ad  sedes;  Haec,  inquit,  limina  victor 

Alcides  subiit;  haec  ilium  regia  cepit, 

Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes;  et  te  quoque  dignum 

Finge  deo;  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis 

[/Eneid  Book  VIII.  ver.  350-365.] 

I  have  ventured  to  turn  into  English,  or  rather  into  New 
English,  these  fine  hexameters,  with  a  local  coloring, 
such  as  might  have  suited  the  time  of  our  demigods  and 
New  Hampshire  chieftains,  the  Cilleys,  the  Gilmans,  and 
the  unconquerable  Stark: -- 

Washington  at  Exeter 

Thus  Phillips  spake,  who  did  our  fortress  found; 
"These  groves,  --yon  hill  with  leafy  honors  crowned, 
Our  God  frequents,  --to  some  a  God  unknown- - 
But  we  plain  rustics  claim  him  for  our  own, 
And,  like  our  fathers,  worship  at  Jehovah's  throne." 

In  talk  like  this,  the  low-roofed  house  they  spy 

Where  dwelt  our  Founder;  cows  were  grazing  by; 

Here  in  the  Yard  young  Abbot's  herd  they  meet; 

While  Gilman's  flock  strays,  bleating,  down  the  street. 

Now  to  the  threshold  come,   "Walk  in,"  he  cried. 

"Great  guest!  no  room  is  here  for  shame  nor  pride; 

Returning  grimly  from  his  battles  won, 

This  roof  received  our  Stark  of  Bennington, 

Who  stooped  his  plume  to  enter  at  this  door, 

Nor  looked  askance  upon  my  frugal  store; 

Thou,  too,  with  all  thy  wealth,  hast  ne'er  despised 

the  poor! 
God  bids  thee  here  the  gleam  of  gold  despise; 
Bound  to  His  service,  now  uplift  thine  eyes, 
Where  heroes  rendezvous  above  the  skies." 

Even  so  we  may  figure  the  Father  of  our  country  visit- 
ing the  house  and  shop  of  John  Phillips  at  Exeter  in  1789, 
and  deciding  to  send  hither  his  nephews  from  Mt.  Vernon 
as  pupils  of  Dr.  Abbot.    When  Washington  made  his  one 
little  tour  in  New  Hampshire  he  drove  in  his  coach  from 
Newburyport  to  Portsmouth,  from  Portsmouth  to  Exeter, 
and  here  of  course,  the  short  line  of  Academy  boys  was 
drawn  up  to  welcome  him,  with  Benjamin  Abbot  at  their 
head,  not  then  a  Doctor  of  Laws- -though  degrees  came 
easier  and  earlier  than  now- -not  even  a  "Preceptor"  in 
1789,  but  a  recent  Harvard  graduate  of  seven -and-twenty, 
and  just  at  the  outset  of  his  50  years'  service  in  this  Acad- 
emy.   What  Abbot  said,  and  what  Washington  replied  is 
not  known,  at  least  to  me;  but  the  fact  that  the  hero  trav- 
ersed these  streets  is  worth  remembering. 

In  the  noisier  and  more  democratic  days  since  Wash- 
ington, the  Academy,  the  town  and  the  hardy  little  State 
have  flourished  in  a  modest  way,  by  the  help  of  popular 
institutions  and  the  native  vigor  in  the  people;  to  which 
also  the  scholars  have  added  the  results  of  their  training. 
I  have  seen  some  rude  verses  depicting  the  New  England 
people  of  that  period,  which  may  here  be  quoted:— 
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Mean  might  our  village  seem  to  eyes  grotesque 
And  tongues  abusive  in  the  times  gone  by, 

Not  such  to  us,  who  see  its  picturesque, 
Its  native  heroes,  and  its  purpose  high. 

Rum  and  salt-fish  were  not  its  only  trade, 

But  Commerce,  hurrying  from  a  thousand  marts, 

Before  these  Yankee  Romans  humbly  laid 

The  spoils  of  farthest  climes,  the  toils  of  art. 

Its  parsons,  preaching  o'er  the  clattering  pews, 
Its  doctors,  trundling  through  the  dust  and  mire, 

Its  rural  Senate  with  town-meeting  views, 

Its  self-important  Colonel,  bustling  Squire,  -- 

These  and  the  rest,  who  kept  our  world  agoing, 
While  Bonaparte  and  Jackson  swayed  their  own, 

Would  hardly  shine  on  history's  pages  glowing,  -- 
Yet  see  their  Province  to  an  Empire  grown! 

Unconscious  choosing,  our  young  Hercules, 
Halting  at  cross-roads,  took  the  path  of  Fate, 

Having  the  option,  like  Themistocles, 

To  play  the  fiddle,  — or  make  his  country  great. 

In  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  republic,  from  1776  to 
1826,  the  place  of  the  scholar  in  its  history  was  not  a  con- 
spicuous one;  nor  was  American  scholarship  then,  even  so 
much  as  now,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  literary  la- 
bors of  Europe ,    We  are  not  yet  a  nation  of  learned  men, 
like  Germany,  nor  of  elegant  writers,  like  France,  nor  of 
statesmen,  poets  and  thinkers,  like  Great  Britain.    Our 
people,  and  our  practical  affairs  have  played  too  important 
a  part  to  allow  that  degree  of  culture  here  which  in  Europe 
is  common;  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  two  continents  ap- 
proach an  equality  in  this  respect .  Yet  culture  and  scholar- 
ship are  desirable  in  a  republic,  — else,  why  are  we  here, 
and  why  has  this  school  survived  its  hundredth  anniversary? 
They  are,  in  fact,  more  desirable  and  more  valued  in  a  re- 
public than  elsewhere,  just  as  great  wealth  is;  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  confer  a  certain  distinction  where  equality  is 
the  rule,  and  establish  a  class  with  common  interests  and 
sympathies,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  population  engaged 
in  other  pursuits.    They  have  also  been  found  useful,  when 
united  with  the  proper  forces  of  will  and  character,  in  open- 
ing the  way  to  political  power,  to  ecclesiastical  eminence, 
to  wealth,  and  to  social  rank  and  influence;  none  of  which 
are  despised  in  the  most  equal  democracies .    Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  an  impression  prevails  against  the  scholar 
in  political  life,  nor  that  there  have  been  very  noteworthy 
instances  of  great  power  and  wealth  in  America,  attained 
and  used,  not  only  without  scholarship,  but  in  defiance  and 
contempt  of  what  we  were  sent  here  to  learn. 

This  Academy  was  established,  according  to  its  char- 
ter, "for  the  purpose  of  promoting  piety  and  virtue,  and 
for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin  and  Greek 
languages ."   It  has  not  been  found  easy  to  teach  all  of  us 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  even  English;  and,  though  Socrates  de- 
clared, long  ago,  that  'Virtue  is  teachable,"  he  would  have 
been  discouraged  at  some  of  the  results  in  the  process  of 
teaching  it  at  this  Academy.   Nor  was  this  for  lack  of  good- 
will on  the  part  of  our  Founder,  or  of  his  successors  in  the 
trust.   "Above  all,"  wrote  John  Phillips,  in  his  platform  for 


the  Academy,   "above  all,  it  is  expected,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  instructors  to  the  disposition  of  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  youth  under  their  charge,  will  exceed  every 
other  care;  well  considering  that,  though  goodness  without 
knowledge  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  good- 
ness is  dangerous."  Nor  are  we  left  without  evidence  of 
what  "goodness"  implied  in  Dr.  Phillips'  estimation.    He 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  in  the  "Body  of  Laws"  for  the 
school,  the  following  instructions :-- 

As  the  character  and  usefulness  of  men  greatly  de- 
pend upon  amiable  and  engaging  manners,  the  preceptor 
would  highly  recommend,  and  strictly  require,  a  constant 
and  persevering  attention  to  the  rules  of  true  honor  and 
politeness,  and  a  careful  endeavor  to  express  the  princi- 
ples of  unaffected  benevolence  by  a  cheerful  readiness  to 
perform  every  kind  office  in  their  power,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  most  obliging  and  becoming  manner;  ever  remember- 
ing that  great  favors  are  diminished,  and  that  small  ones 
greatly  increase,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
ferred.   A  gift  may  be  unkindly  bestowed,  and  a  favor 
kindly  and  politely  refused. 

All  students  shall  strictly  observe  and  perseveringly 
practice  good  manners  and  civility  to  all;--condescension 
and  kindness  to  those  younger  than  themselves,  affability 
and  good  manners  to  their  equals,  and  their  language  and 
behavior  to  superiors  shall  be  decent  and  respectful,  nev- 
er speaking  disrespectfully  of  them  or  their  conduct  when 
absent .    This  rule  is  carefully  to  be  observed  to  all  men 
of  public  character.    These  important  rules  are  highly 
recommended  and  strongly  enforced,  as  containing  the 
sum  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  agreeable  to  the  complete 
rule  of  virtue  and  honor.    Whatsoever  you  can  rationally 
desire  others  should  do  for  you,  that  do  for  them  in  the 
kindest  manner. 

Such  an  amplification  and  enforcement  of  the  Golden 
Rule  is  worthy  of  its  excellent  author,  and  is  commended 
to  all  our  brethren  of  the  Golden  Branch. 

Besides  the  hurtful  seclusion  from  popular  sentiments 
and  natural  impulses  into  which  the  scholar  of  any  country 
may  insensibly  glide,  there  is  a  deep  danger  lying  in  the 
path  of  the  American  educated  class.    Our  country  long 
since  adopted,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  must 
continue  to  maintain,  the  principles  of  political  equality. 
To  these  the  scholars  of  other  countries  are  averse,  and 
when  they  came  into  vogue  in  America  the  larger  part  of 
our  learned  men,  --the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  liberal  education,  living  on  their  own  estates — 
were  instinctively  hostile  thereto .    Wealth  is  conservative 
and  traditional;  learning  also,  as  distinguished  from  think- 
ing, is  traditional;  and  even  genius,  in  an  established  or- 
der of  things,  is  apt  to  seek  the  patronage  of  those  who 
represent  the  past,  rather  than  the  future.    Hence,  when 
Jefferson  and  the  Adamses,  in  our  period  of  Revolution, 
boldly  set  sail  on  the  untried  sea  of  popular  government, 
they  could  not  carry  with  them  the  educated  men,  from 
whose  scanty  ranks  they  stood  forth.    The  early  friends 
of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  became  Tories, 
and  many  of  their  educated  followers  in  course  of  time,  be- 
came unbelievers  in  democratic  institutions .    This  heresy 
was  strong  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and 
South  Carolina,  during  the  last  years  of  the  18th  and  the 
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first  quarter  of  the  19th  century;  and  when  it  had  been  over- 
come in  New  England,  it  migrated  to  Virginia,  where  it  al- 
ways held  a  footing,  and  became  powerful  throughout  the 
whole  southern  half  of  our  country.    Combining  with  the 
self-interest  of  the  strong  slave-holding  caste  there,  and  the 
race-prejudice  of  the  rest  of  the  white  population,  this  aver- 
sion to  democratic  institutions  led  to  the  slave  holders '  re- 
bellion and  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.    The 
Civil  War,  which  was  our  second  Revolution,  established 
and  confirmed  popular  government  and  political  equality. 
But  some  of  its  secondary  results  have  been  such  as  to  re- 
vive the  former  distaste  of  educated  men  for  what  they  call 
"the  rule  of  the  mob,  "--meaning  thereby,  only  the  natural, 
inevitable  incidents  of  universal  suffrage.    At  the  same 
time,  the  enormous  growth  of  individual  wealth  and  corpo- 
rate privileges, --which  Democracy  seems  sometimes  to 
menace,  but  which,  in  fact,  do  menace  the  purity  of  popu- 
lar government- -has  introduced  another  element  of  danger. 
In  this  state  of  things  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  good  and 
cultivated  men,  withdrawing  in  some  disgust  from  political 
activity,  will  fall  into  an  attitude  of  criticism  and  chronic 
fault-finding;  which  the  pride  of  learning  is  too  apt  to  foster. 

Let  me  entreat  you  then,  young  gentlemen,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  patriotism  is  one  of  man's  highest  duties,  as  well 
as  a  most  universal  sentiment;  that  though  the  maxim,   "Our 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  an  immoral  one,  yet  our  coun- 
try, like  our  mother,  is  much  less  likely  to  be  wrong  than 
right;  and  that  we  can  do  more  to  right  the  wrong  that  ex- 
ists by  patriotic  activity  than  by  censorious  indolence .   This 
is  true  even  of  European  nations,  and  still  more  in  our  own 
land,  where  every  man  is  a  sovereign.    In  a  democracy,  as 
in  a  voyage  at  sea,  all  hands  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  ves- 
sel off  the  rocks;  and  the  scholar  must  not  complain  that  he 
is  made  to  take  his  turn  with  the  coal-heaver .    He  may  not 
enjoy  the  companionship  he  finds;  but  the  compensation  for 
temporary  annoyance  is  the  general  safety  of  the  ship 's 
company.    We  are  all  embarked  on  the  same  voyage;  the 
question  is  not  who  shall  be  captain,  or  who  shall  eat  in  the 
cabin,  but  how  we  shall  come  to  land.    Let  the  pleasures 
and  honors  of  scholarship  suffice  for  distinction- -if  we 
must  have  that- -but  let  us  remember  what  St.  Paul  said  to 
the  centurion,  when  he  saw  the  poor  sailors  making  haste 
to  abandon  the  vessel:    "Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye 
cannot  be  saved." 

But  there  is  a  nobler  view  to  be  taken  of  this  republic . 
'Tis  not  a  mere  raft  of  safety,  as  Fisher  Ames  called  it-- 
our  feet  always  in  the  water,  but  no  danger  of  being  scuttled 
or  of  foundering.    I  imagine  it  rather  as  the  world's  Ark, 
like  that  which  carried  mankind  through  the  ancient  flood,  -- 
laden  with  all  that  can  perpetuate  and  adorn  the  restored 
race  of  man.    In  the  storm  of  centuries,  every  government 
of  privilege  has  gone  to  the  bottom,  one  after  another. 

Scepter  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down, 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade . 

But  the  government  which  Christ  proclaimed,  which 
Jefferson  inaugurated,  which  Parker  and  Lincoln  in  our  day 
have  celebrated,  —  "a  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all 
the  people  for  all  the  people  "--is  not  only  now  alive  and 
flourishing,  but  must  be  the  government  of  the  future .   Like 


the  golden  branch  of  Proserpina  which  our  society  has  tak- 
en for  its  emblem, 

Aureus  et  foliis  et  lento  vimine  ramus,  -- 

Democracy  is  no  sooner  torn  down  in  one  place  than  it 
shoots  forth,  bright  and  lively,  in  another;  and  every  chip 
of  that  old  block  glitters  with  the  same  imperishable  color. 

Primo  avulso,  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo. 

We  might  even  suppose,  if  we  wished  to  interpret  Virgil 
symbolically  and  prophetically,  as  the  old  mystics  did,  that 
the  long  search  of  the  Trojan  hero  for  the  Golden  Branch, 
and  the  heavenly  indications  by  which  he  discovered  it  fi- 
nally, were  typical  of  Democracy  s  flight  across  the  Atlan- 
tic with  our  ancestors .    The  pairing  pigeons  lighted  near 
/Eneas  in  the  dark  wood;  they  flitted  from  glade  to  glade, 
from  one  bough  to  another,  but  never  out  of  his  sight;  and 
when  at  last  they  came  near  the  great  lake  Avernus,  they 
flew  straight  to  the  spot . 

Tollunt  se  celeres,  liquidumque  per  aera  lapsae, 
Sedibus  optatis  geminae  super  arbore  sedunt, 
Discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  refills  it. 
Quale  solet  silvis  brumali  frigore  viscum 
Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos, 
Et  croceo  foetu  teretes  circumdare  truncos; 
Talis  erat  species  auri  frondentis  opaca 
Ilice;  sic  leni  crepitabat  bractea  vento. 

Of  which  accept  this  Hermeneutic  translation,  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  new  Hampshire; — 

Those  birds  of  heaven  the  placid  air  divide, 
And  o'er  the  placid  ocean  swiftly  glide; 
Seek  out  Virginian  oak  and  Portsmouth  pine, 
And  perch  thereon,  for  midst  of  each  doth  shine 
The  varying  glitter  of  that  branch  divine . 
So  in  dead  winter,  alien  to  the  tree, 
The  yellow  growth  of  mistletoe  we  see 
Twine  round  the  Druid  oak.    With  brighter  glow 
In  yon  dark  forest  doth  that  splendor  show 
Of  liberty  transplanted  over  seas, -- 
Rustling  its  leaves  in  the  light  ocean  breeze. 

But  it  is  time  to  address  myself  more  directly  to  the 
occasion  of  this  meeting,  the  festival  of  this  well-born  and 
well-grown  literary  Society,  of  which  I  have  not  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  so  much  personal  knowledge  as  I  could 
wish.    During  my  short  course  at  Exeter  in  1851-2,  the 
preparation  for  college,  which  I  had  long  delayed,  was  too 
exacting  to  permit  that  recreation  which  the  Golden  Branch 
gave  to  its  members;  and  I  therefore  declined  the  honor 
of  membership,  to  which  your  predecessors  elected  me. 
If  memory  is  not  deceived,  however,  I  acknowledged  the 
favor  by  writing  an  ode  for  your  anniversary  in  1 852 ,  and 
then  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  hearing  for  the  first 
time,  my  own  poor  lines  sung  by  tuneful  voices.    From 
earliest  boyhood  the  Golden  Branch  had  been  known  to  me 
by  local  repute,  and  I  had  admired  its  mystical  F.  S.  T. 
which  (as  a  girl  of  12  told  me  at  the  age  of  10)  signified 
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"Friendship's  Sacred  Tie."   At  that  happy  period  of  life, 
I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  love  to  value  friendship  as  I 
ought;  but  Friendship,  as  the  ancients  said,  is  Love  with- 
out his  wings;  and  I  soon  learned,  as  we  all  do,  to  regard 
friendship  as  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  God  to  man.   Specially 
is  this  true  of  those  attachments  formed  in  youth;  when  the 
heart  is  open  to  all  that  is  generous,  and  before  the  cares 
of  the  world  have  choked  those  early  growths  of  affection 
which  spring,  not  from  interest  or  passion,  but  from  the 
native  ardor  of  the  soul.    Useful  as  your  Society  has  been 
to  you  in  the  culture  of  your  minds,  and  the  formation  of 
intellectual  habits,  its  chief  importance,  may  I  venture 
to  say?  has  been  in  the  friendships  it  has  fostered  and  the 
spontaneous  communion  of  one  youthful  spirit  with  another. 
The  Norse  Saga  says:-- 

I  once  was  young, 
Was  journeying  alone, 
And  lost  my  way; 
Rich  did  I  think  myself 
When  I  met  another,  -- 
Man  is  the  joy  of  man. 

If  I  might  offer  you  advice,  as  of  an  older  scholar  to  the 
younger,  let  me  further  say  that  the  pleasures  of  friendship 
have  their  uses  also;  and  that  nothing  is  more  serviceable  to 
those  who  follow  Learning  as  a  vocation,  than  the  opportu- 
nity of  friendly  conversation.   Old  Aubrey,  who  was  the  Bos- 
well  of  Hobbes,  the  Malmesbury  philosopher  in  Charles  IPs 
time,  touches  more  than  once  on  this,  in  what  he  tells  us  of 
that  wise  man's  sayings.    "I  have  heard  him  say  that  in  my 
lord's  house  (the  earl  of  Devonshire)  in  Derbyshire,  there 
was  a  good  library  and  books  enough  for  him,  and  his  lord- 
ship stored  the  library  with  what  books  he  thought  fit  to  be 
bought;  but  that  the  lack  of  conversation  was  a  great  incon- 
venience, and  that  though  he  conceived  he  could  order  his 
thinking  as  well  perhaps  as  another,  yet  he  found  a  great 
defect.    'Methinks  in  the  country,  in  long  time,  for  want  of 
good  conversation  one's  understanding  and  invention  grow 
moldy,'  he  said."  And,  speaking  of  Francis  Potter,  a  learned 
scholar  of  that  period,  Aubrey  adds:    '"Twas  pity  that  such 
a  delicate  inventive  wit  should  be  staked  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner, from  whence  men  rarely  emerge  to  higher  preferment, 
but  contract  a  moss  on  them  like  an  old  paling  in  an  orchard, 
for  want  of  ingenious  conversation;  which  is  a  great  want 
even  to  the  deepest  thinking  men,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  has  often 
said  to  me."   I  have  fancied  that  our  New  Hampshire  schol- 
ars have  frequently  suffered  from  this  very  want,  and  all 
the  more  because  they  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
daily  intercourse  with  the  people . 

Let  us  cherish  these  intimacies  of  school-life  then,  and 
all  that  is  worthy  of  continuance  in  this  course  of  education 
upon  which  we  have  all  entered  and  which  in  our  minds  will 
be  inseparately  connected  with  recollections  of  Exeter .   But 
however  far  we  may  carry  this  education,  or  in  whatever 
place  or  manner  we  may  pursue  the  scholar's  excellent 
art,  let  us  remember  most  of  all  the  warning  given  by  the 
teacher  of  Hobbes,  and  of  thousands  since  his  day- -the 
great  and  wise  Lord  Bacon.    His  own  wretched  experience 
in  after  years  does  not  weaken  his  words,  but  rather  gives 
new  force  to  them  as  we  read  this  stately  sentence: — 

"Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence, sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation,  and  some- 
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times  to  enable  them  for  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction, 
and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession;  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  search- 
ing and  restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and 
variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect;  or 
a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a 
fort  or  commanding  ground  for  strife  and  contention;  or  a 
shop  for  profit  and  sale,  and  not  a  rich  store  house  for  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.    But 
evermore  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  least  part  of 
knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this  so  large  a  charter  from 
God  must  be  subject  to  that  use  for  which  God  hath  grant- 
ed it." 
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I  wish  to  speak  of  Emeraon,  and  not  merely  of 
a  poet ;  for  to  me  he  was  a  poet  and  much  more. 
And  therefore  my  theme  is,  "  Emerson  among  the 
Poets,"  —  the  man  whom  we  saw  and  heard,  and 
read  and  loved,  amidst  those  men  with  whom  his 
gifts  gave  him  rank  ;  who,  like  him,  were  poets  and 
something  more.  It  was  among  his  gifts  that  he 
could  feel  the  poetic  impulse  not  only  in  himself  but 
in  others ;  that  he  knew  and  tested  high  poesy,  not 
so  much  by  a  critical  faculty  and  by  study,  as  by 
native  inspiration  and  appreciation.  The  great  poets 
addressed  him  as  one  of  themselves  ;  he  was  not  of 
their  audience,  but  of  their  choir.     Homer  says  :  — 

"  The  gods  arc  to  each  other  not  unknown, 
Though  far  apart,  they  dwell,"  — 

and  those  earthly  gods,  the  poets,  can  recognize  one 
another  in  all  disguises,  because  in  them  the  god- 
head is  more  than  the  apparent  disguise,  — "  the 
man  is  paramount  to  the  poet,"  as  Emerson  said  of 


Milton.  Had  the  Concord  seer  never  written  a  line  590 
of  verse,  he  would  still  have  been  a  poet  by  virtue  of 
that  insight,  that  clairvoyance  of  the  imagination, 
which  is  the  one  indispensable  token  of  poetic  power. 
The  "  accomplishment  of  verse,"  as  Wordsworth  terms 
it,  is  another  thing ;  not  usually  divorced  entirely 
from  the  poetic  insight,  but  only  in  a  few  rare  in- 
stances (as  in  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dante,  and  Ho- 
mer) completely  united  and  fused  with  it.  Even 
then  a  third  rarity  is  wont  to  be  absent,  —  a  mascu- 
line soul  capable  of  controlling  these  gifts  of  genius, 
and  constituting  their  possessor  a  true  man  as  well 
as  a  true  poet.  Toward  this  threefold  unity  of  in- 
sight, expression,  and  will,  —  this  union  of  what  Em- 
erson calls  "  the  Knower,  the  Sayer,  and  the  Doer," 
—  Dante  approached  nearer  than  Shakspeare,  and  174-176 
Milton  nearer  than  Dante ;  though  in  the  strictly 
poetic  gifts  Shakspeare  surpassed  them  both.  If 
we  were  to  look  in  recent  times  for  the  highest  ex- 
ample of  this  union,  we  should  find  it  in  Emerson 
rather  than  in  Wordsworth,  in  Victor  Hugo,  or  even 
in  Goethe,  who  has  passed  for  fifty  years  as  the  most 
perfect  type  of  these  blended  powers.  In  poetic  ex- 
pression Goethe  generally,  and  Wordsworth  often, 
surpass  Emerson ;  in  poetic  insight  neither  of  them 
is  so  lofty  nor  so  well  sustained.  In  the  acts  of 
life,  as  Victor  Hugo  has  played  a  grander  part  than 
Wordsworth  or  Goethe,  so  Emerson,  in  his  own 
sphere  and  for  all  time,  must  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
celled the  great  Frenchman.     That  force  and  purity 


of  will  which  gives  Milton  his  pre-eminence  among 
English  poets  was  a  quality  no  less  marked  in  Em- 
erson, whose  fortune  it  was,  also,  to  be  thrown  on  a 
time  when  this  austere  greatness  of  soul,  like  Mil- 
ton's,- could  give  to  genius  its  best  sanction,  and 
stamp  its  impression  most  durably  on  succeeding 
times.  For  the  delight  and  instruction  of  England 
and  America  Shakspeare  has  been  wondrously  effec- 
tive, far  beyond  Milton ;  but  for  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernance and  advancement  of  the  two  nations,  he  can 
bear  no  comparison  with  that  blind  poet, — 

"  In  whom  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  learned 
What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so." 

This  parallel  between  the  Puritan  and  the  Tran- 
scendental poet,  between  Milton  and  Emerson,  is 
not  only  obvious  in  itself,  but  is  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  description  which  Emerson  gave  of  Milton  half 
a  century  ago,  and  in  which  he  unconsciously  and 
prophetically  described  himself.  This  essay,  which 
was  first  a  lecture  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  (in 
1838)  an  article  in  the  "  North  American  Review," 
has  not  been  included  by  Dr.  Emerson  in  the  recent 
edition  of  his  father's  writings,  and  I  may  therefore 
cite  from  it  the  more  freely,  as  not  being  accessible 
to  all.     Says  Emerson  :  — 

"  Milton  is  rightly  dear  to  mankind,  because  in  him, 
among  so  many  perverse  and  partial  men  of  genius, — 
in  him  humanity  rights  itself,  the  old  eternal  goodness  finds 
a  home  in  his  breast,   and  for  once  shows  itself  beau- 


tiful. Among  so  many  contrivances  as  the  world  has 
seen  to  make  holiness  ugly,  in  Milton,  at  least,  it  was  so 
pure  a  flame  that  the  foremost  impression  his  character 
makes  is  that  of  elegance.  His  gifts  are  subordinated  to 
his  moral  sentiments  ;  yet  his  virtues  are  so  graceful  that 
Jhey  seem  rather  talents  than  labors.  The  victories  of  the 
conscience  in  him  are  gained  by  the  commanding  charm 
which  all  the  severe  and  restrictive  virtues  have  for  him. 
Yet  in  his  severity  is  no  grimace  or  effort ;  he  serves  from 
love,  not  from  fear.  He  is  innocent  and  exact,  because 
his  taste  was  so  pure  and  delicate.  He  acknowledges  to 
his  friend  Diodati,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  that  he  is 
enamoured,  if  ever  any  was,  of  moral  perfection.  '  For, 
whatever  the  Deity  may  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  other 
respects,  he  has  certainly  inspired  me,  if  ever  any  were 
inspired,  with  a  passion  for  the  good  and  fair.'  The  in- 
differency  of  a  wise  mind  to  what  is  called  high  and  low, 
and  the  fact  that  true  greatness  is  a  perfect  humility,  are 
revelations  of  Christianity  which  Milton  well  understood. 
They  give  an  inexhaustible  truth  to  all  his  compositions. 
Milton  —  gentle,  learned,  delicately  bred  in  all  the  ele- 
gancy of  art  and  learning  —  was  set  down  in  the  stern, 
almost  fanatic  society  of  the  Puritans.  Susceptible  as 
Burke  to  the  attractions  of  historical  prescription,  of  roy- 
alty, of  chivalry,  of  an  ancient  church  illustrated  by  old 
martyrdoms,  and  installed  in  cathedrals,  he  threw  him- 
self, the  flower  of  elegancy,  on  the  side  of  the  reeking 
conventicle,  the  side  of  humanity,  but  unlearned  and  un- 
adorned. He  advises  that  in  country  places,  rather  than 
trudge  many  miles  to  a  church,  public  worship  bo  main- 
tained nearer  home,  as  in  a  house  or  barn,  saying  :  '  Wo 
may  be  well  assured  that  He  who  disdained  not  to  bo 


bom  in  a  manger,  disdains  not  to  be  preached  in  a  barn.' 
Though  drawn  into  the  great  controversies  of  the  times, 
he  is  never  lost  in  a  party.  His  private  opinions  and 
private  conscience  always  distinguish  him.  That  which 
drew  him  to  the  party  was  his  love  of  liberty,  ideal  lib- 
erty ;  this,  therefore,  he  could  not  sacrifice  to  any  party. 
The  most  devout  man  of  his  time,  he  frequented  no 
church ;  probably  from  a  disgust  at  the  fierce  spirit  of 
the  pulpits.  And  so,  throughout  all  his  actions  and  opin- 
ions, he  is  a  consistent  spiritualist,  or  believer  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  spiritual  laws.  He  wished  that  his  writings 
should  be  communicated  only  to  those  who  desired  to  see 
them.  He  thought  nothing  honest  was  low.  The  tone  of 
his  thought  and  passion  is  as  healthful,  as  even,  and  as 
vigorous  as  befits  the  new  and  perfect  model  of  a  race  of 
17g—  1  ft  gods.  It  was  plainly  needful  that  his  poetry  should  be  a 
version  of  his  own  life,  in  order  to  give  weight  and  solem- 
nity to  his  thoughts,  by  which  they  might  penetrate  and 
possess  the  imagination  and  will  of  mankind.  His  fancy 
is  never  transcendent,  extravagant ;  his  imagination  min- 
isters to  character.  Milton's  sublimest  song  i3  the  voice 
of  Milton  still.  Indeed,  throughout  his  poems  one  may 
see,  under  a  thin  veil,  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  even  the 
incidents  of  the  poet's  life  still  reappearing." 

I  have  here  been  giving  the  very  words  of  Emer- 
son, now  and  then  changed  in  their  connection ;  and 
do  you  not  see  how  closely  they  apply  to  the  author 
himself?  Neither  is  this  because  of  any  marked 
similarity  in  the  fortunes  of  the  two  men,  but  by 
reason  of  that  superiority  of  the  man  to  his  circum- 
stances, and  even  to  his  endowments,  in  each  case. 
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These   endowments,   indeed,   were   widely   different. 

That  perfect  command  of  verse  for  every  form  of 
expression,  in  which  Milton  excels  every  English 
poet,  even  Shakspeare,  was  denied  to  Emerson,  who 
in  turn  excelled  Milton  in  the  sustained  force  and 
beauty  of  his  prose.  Like  Milton's,  however,  it  is 
the  prose  of  a  poet ;  and,  as  he  says  of  Milton's,  "  not 
the  style  alone  but  the  argument  also  is  poetic,  and 
we  read  one  sense  in  his  prose  and  in  his  metrical 
compositions." 

Let  us  then  pause  to  consider  what  poetry  is,  and 
what  it  has  in  common  with  prose.  For  these  two 
styles  of  writing  are  not  distinct  from  each  other,  as 
air  and  water  are,  —  one  ethereal,  the  other  terres- 
trial, one  visible,  the  other  invisible  and  seen  only  178-179 
in  its  effects ;  but  they  are  contrasted  manifestations, 
rather,  of  the  single  human  intelligence,  and  blend 
in  their  source,  however  distinct  may  be  their  course 
in  literature.  The  basis  of  poetry  is  Imagination  and 
the  higher  Keason ;  the  basis  of  prose  is  the  Under- 
standing or  Common-Sense.  Yet  neither  prose  nor 
poetry  rejects  Fancy,  Wit,  and  Memory, —  those  three 
graces  of  literature ;  nor  does  prose  exclude  Imagi- 
nation and  the  supreme  Reason ;  nor  yet  does  Poetry 
abhor  Common-Sense,  while  often  flying  high  above 
it.  Thus  Coleridge  —  himself  a  good  poet,  and  a 
follower  of  his  own  rule  —  said :  "  Poetry  must  first 
be  good  sense ;  a  palace  may  well  be  magnificent, 
but  first  it  must  be  a  house."  On  the  other  hand, 
prose  must  have  something  more  than  good  sense  in 


order  to  be  eloquence,  which  is  the  highest  form  of 
prose.  There  is  eloquence  in  poetry  too ;  and  in  this 
noble  quality  we  see  the  union  of  prose  and  poetiy. 
For  example,  we  take  no  offence  at  a  good  prose 
translation  of  the  great  poets  who  wrote  Sanscrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  or  Italian  ;  but  the  translation 
must  be  eloquent,  or  we  never  call  it  good.  What 
we  admire  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  as  they 
appear  in  our  common  version,  is  their  eloquence, 
through  which,  as  through  a  clear  glass,  we  see  their 
essential  poetry  and  truth,  though  not  a  shred  be 
left  of  what  in  Hebrew  was  metrical.  Can  the  plain- 
est prose  translation  deprive  the  Bhagavat  Gita  of 
its  poetic  eloquence,  or  quench  the  magnificence  of 
Hafiz,  of  Saadi,  of  Firdusi,  or  of  the  antique,  half- 
fabulous  Zoroaster  ?  It  is  this  Zoroaster,  indeed,  to 
whom  is  ascribed  what  is  still  the  best  description 
of  the  poet  and  his  genius ;  for  in  his  oracular  man- 
ner he  was  understood  to  say :  "  Poets  are  standing 
transporters;  their  employment  consists  in  speaking 
to  the  Father  and  to  Matter ;  in  producing  apparent 
copies  of  unapparent  natures,  and  thus  inscribing 
things  unapparent  in  the  apparent  fabric  of  the  world." 
This  is  more  imaginative,  and  therefore  better,  than 
the  famous  definition  of  Bacon, —  "Poetry  accom- 
modates the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mind." 

But  can  anything  be  better  than  the  sayings'  of 
Emerson  himself  on  this  subject,  of  which  he  was  the 
only  modern  master  ?    Thus,  he  said :  — 


"  Poetry  is  the  perpetual  endeavor  to  express  the  spirit 
of  tho  thing." 

"  Poetry  is  the  only  verity,  —  the  expression  of  a  sound 
mind  speaking  after  the  ideal,  and  not  after  the  apparent." 

"  Its  essential  work  is  that  it  betrays  in  every  word 
instant  activity  of  mind,  shown  in  new  uses  of  every  fact 
and  image ;  all  its  words  are  poems." 

"  God  himself  does  not  speak  prose,  but  communicates 
with  us  by  hints,  omens,  inference,  and  dark  resemblances 
in  objects  lying  all  around  us." 

"  Poetry  teaches  the  enormous  force  of  a  few  words, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  inspiration,  checks  loquacity. 
It  requires  that  splendor  of  expression  which  carries  with 
it  the  proof  of  great  thoughts.  The  great  poets  are  judged 
by  the  frame  of  mind  they  induce ;  and  to  them,  of  all 
men,  the  severest  criticism  is  due."  180-181 

It  was  upon  the  profound  truth  here  expressed  — 
that  "  great  poets  are  judged  by  the  frame  of  mind 
they  induce"  —  that  Matthew  Arnold  should  have 
based  any  criticism  he  might  have  to  make  on 
Emerson  as  a  poet.  Tried  by  that  standard,  how 
different  would  have  been  the  verdict !  especially  if 
it  be  true,  as  Ben  Jonson  said,  that  "  the  principal 
end  of  poetry  is  to  inform  men  in  the  just  reason  of 
living."  Mr.  Arnold  began  by  making  those  impos- 
sible comparisons  of  our  poet  with  Cicero,  Voltaire, 
Swift,  and  Addison,  —  a  collocation  which  inevitably 
reminded  us  of  the  Irish  statuary  in  the  Groves  of 
Blarney, — 

"Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodemns, 
All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air." 


The  Irish  poet  who  thus  revels  in  the  incongruous 
does  it  for  the  sake  of  compliment,  and  not,  like  our 
English  censor,  by  way  of  anticipating  the  awful 
doom  of  posterity.  Yet,  after  yielding  to  Time,  as 
he  condescendingly  says,  "all  that  Time  can  take 
away,"  —  imagine  the  dispenser  of  "  sweetness  and 
light "  in  the  role  of  Fame, 

"While  panting  Time  toils  after  him  in  rain,"  — 

after  this  severity  of  award  he  also  falls  into  the 
eulogistic  strain  of  the  Hibernian  bard :  — 

"  So  now  to  finish  this  brave  narration 

Which  all  my  genius  could  not  entwine, 
But  were  I  Homer  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
'T  is  in  every  feature  I  would  make  it  shine." 

Assuming  this  laudatory  part,  and  in  some  degree 
regaining  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  Mr.  Arnold 
proceeds  to  compare  Emerson  with  Marcus  Aurelius, 
as  "  the  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live  in 
the  spirit."  He  certainly  was  that,  and  more ;  and 
he  did  resemble  Marcus  Aurelius  more  than  he  re- 
sembled Nebuchadnezzar  or  Swift  or  Voltaire.  And 
yet  the  likeness  of  Emerson  to  the  imperial  stoic 
was  not  a  very  close  or  confusing  one.  For  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  in  no  sense  a  poet,  and  hardly  an  appre- 
ciator  of  the  poets ;  while  Emerson  was  both  a  poet 
of  high  rank,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show  you,  and  also 
the  best  appreciator  of  poets  that  the  modem  world 
has  seen.  If  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  great  heap  of  his 
wisdom,  had  chosen  to  compare  Emerson  with  Plu- 
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tarch,  the  precursor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  much 

more  than  that  emperor  "  the  friend  and  aider  of 
those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit,"  we  should  have 
said  that  the  comparison  was  more  just;  for  Plutarch, 
in  his  genius  and  his  influence,  —  nay,  even  in  his 
style  of  writing,  —  was  the  prototype  of  Emerson; 
not  in  all  respects,  but  under  the  limitations  and 
with  the  individual  peculiarities  that  distinguish 
all  men  of  one  era  from  all  men  of  every  other. 
Plutarch  was  no  poet,  to  be  sure,  but  a  dear  lover  and 
quoter  of  the  best  poetry ;  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
currency,  and  often  the  preservation,  of  noble  pas- 
sages in  the  Greek  poets,  just  as  we  owe  to  Emerson 
the  quotation  and  currency  of  some  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  English  and  Persian  poetry.  Plutarch  was  182-183 
garrulous  too,  as  Emerson  never  was,  well  knowing, 
as  he  said,  that  "  poetry  teaches  the  enormous  force 
of  a  few  words,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  inspiration, 
checks  loquacity."  Yet  the  loquacious  Plutarch,  like 
the  reserved  and  concentrating  Emerson,  knew  life 
at  its  source  and  in  its  thousand  saliencies,  as  Shak- 
speare did ;  and  had  he  been  a  poet,  might  have  been 
that  impossible  being  —  the  Shakspeare  of  antiquity 
—  whom  we  must  now  piece  together  out  of  Pindar, 
jEschylus,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  and  still  come 
short  of  the  wonderful  genius  we  name  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Symonds,  a  learned  and  sometimes  a  felicitous 
English  critic,  when  seeking  to  explain  the  short 
brilliancy  of  dramatic  poetry  iu  England  during  the 


time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  finds  occasion  to  apply 
the  term  "  clairvoyance  "  to  the  dramatic  genius  of 
the  English  poets.     He  says  :  — 

"  The  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance possessed  clairvoyance  in  the  plastic  arts.  The 
present  age  is  clairvoyant  in  science,  and  the  application 
of  science  to  purposes  of  utility.  At  each  great  epoch  of 
the  world's  history  the  mind  of  man  has  penetrated  more 
deeply  than  at  others  into  some  particular  subject ;  lias 
interrogated  Nature  in  its  own  way,  solving  for  one  period 
of  time  intuitively  and  with  ease  problems  which  before 
and  after  it  lias  been  unable  with  pains  to  apprehend  in 
the  same  manner.  In  the  days  of  our  dramatic  supremacy 
the  apocalypse  of  man  was  more  complete  than  at  any 
other  moment  of  the  world's  history.  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries  reveal  human  passions,  thoughts,  aspira- 
tions, sentiments,  and  motives  of  action,  with  evidence 
so  absolute  that  the  creations  even  of  Sophocles,  of  Cal- 
deron,  of  Corneille,  when  compared  with  these,  seem  to 
represent  abstract  conceptions  or  animated  forms  rather 
than  the  inner  truth  of  life.  This  clairvoyance  gave  them 
insight  into  things  beyond  their  own  experience.  Shak- 
speare painted  much  that  he  had  never  seen ;  and  it  was 
true  to  Nature.  This  power,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  was 
shared  by  his  contemporaries ;  they  owed  it  to  that  intuition 
into  human  character  which  was  the  virtue  of  their  age." 

It  was  also,  if  not  the  virtue  of  Emerson's  period 
and  environment,  at  least  the  endowment  of  himself, 
of  Margaret  Fuller  and  Hawthorne,  and  others  of  his 
fellowship. 


Mr.  Arnold  once  defined  genius  as  "  mainly  an 
affair  of  energy,"  and  contrasted  the  English  liter- 
ary "genius"  with  the  French  "openness  of  mind 
and  flexibility  of  intelligence."  The  Elizabethan  age, 
he  said,  produced  "  a  literature  of  genius ; "  and  then 
with  characteristic  carping  he  complained  of  the  pov- 
erty of  its  results,  and  lauded  the  power  and  fecun- 
dity of  the  French  "  literature  of  intelligence  "  in  the 
great  century  of  Louis  XIV.  Against  this  judgment 
Mr.  Symonds  protests,  rightly,  and  says  that  "  the 
memory  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  like  the  memory 
of  youth  and  spring,  is  now  an  element  of  beauty  in 
the  mental  life  of  a  people  too  much  given  to  worldly 
interests.  The  blossoms,  too,  of  that  spring-time  of 
poetry,  unlike  the  pleasures  of  youth  or  the  flowers 
of  May,  are  imperishable."  What  the  Elizabethan 
age  was  to  English  literature,  the  Transcendental 
period  was  to  the  literature  of  New  England ;  and 
our  spring-time  of  poetry,  though  late  and  brief  in 
comparison  with  that  which  saw  the  blossoming  of 
Sidney's,  Spenser's,  Ealeigh's,  Marlowe'?,  and  Shak- 
speare's  genius,  will  be  as  imperishable  as  theirs. 
The  climate  and  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  were  not 
favorable  to  the  flowers  that  bloom  around  the  Muses' 
fountain  ;  yet  the  may  flower  and  the  violet  could 
open  there,  and  another  plant  there  was  which  the 
shepherd  of  our  meadows  found  :  — 

"Amongst  tic  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  effect,  lie  culled  me  out ; 
The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 


Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  hut  not  in  this  soil ; 
Unknown,  and  like  esteemed,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon  ; 
And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  moly 
Which  riermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave." 

We  have  seen  the  lofty  scholar  from  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  tread  as  heavily  on  our  unnoticed  and  divine 
flower  as  Milton's  ploughman  did ;  but  the  virtue 
and  beauty  of  the  plant  were  there  all  the  same.  To 
trample  or  browse  on  flowers  is  the  botany  of  the 
ox ;  and  to  neglect  or  note  with  scorn  a  new  form 
of  poetry  is  habitual  with  all  but  the  best  critics. 
Emerson  said, — and  Arnold  may  well  heed  this, — 
"The  reason  that  we  set  so  high  a  value  on  any 
184-185  poetry  —  as  often  on  a  line  or  a  phrase  as  on  a 
poem  —  is  that  it  is  a  new  work  of  Nature,  as  a 
man  is.  It  must  be  as  new  as  foam  and  as  old  as 
the  rock.  But  a  new  verse  comes  once  in  a  hun- 
dred years ;  therefore  Pindar,  Hafiz,  Dante,  speak 
so  proudly  of  what  seems  to  the  clown  a  jingle." 
Emerson  would  never  say  for  himself  what  we  must 
say  for  his  best  verses,  in  the  words  that  Shakspeare 
WTote  of  his  own  sonnets  :  — 

"  Nor  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme." 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  best  poems  of  Emer- 
son, and  why  will  they  be  permanent  ?  We  say  that 
"The  Sphinx,"  "Uriel,"  some  passages  in  "Wood- 
notes,"  the  "  Ode  to  Beauty,"  "  The  Forerunners," 
"Hermione,"  "Merlin,"  "The  Three  Loves,"  and  the 


"  Threnody "  will  survive ;  that  those  short  poems 
which  he  chose  out  from  his  "  Discontented  Poet's  " 
portfolio,  as  mottoes  for  the  essays,  will  be  as  per- 
manent as  they  are  oracular ;  and  that  many  of  his 
epigrams  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  those  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  Of  more  personal  poems, 
"The  Dirge,"  "  Saadi,"  "Rhea,"  "The  Titmouse,"  "The 
Days,"  "  Terminus,"  and  some  portions  of  those  new 
poems  that  appear  in  the  last  edition,  may  be  cited 
as  giving  in  the  best  manner  the  poet's  portrait  of 
himself.  But  there  is  not  a  poem  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  in  his  lifetime  —  hardly  a  verse  —  that 
does  not  contain  something  worth  preserving  when 
the  more  ambitious  poems  of  other  men  are  allowed 
to  perish.  This  will  seem  extravagant  to  some  of 
you  ;  but  time  will  bear  out  what  is  here  said, 
as  it  has  already  brought  forward  into  the  light 
these  verses  that  were  once  so  obscure  and  un- 
known. 

And  why  are  these  verses  —  too  often  fantastic, 
rude,  or  harsh  —  to  outlive  the  more  polished  and 
melodious  poetry  of  other  men  ?  First,  because  of 
their  superior  tone.  They  speak  as  having  author- 
ity, and  not  as  the  Scribes.  They  are  oracular,  not 
with  ostentation  or  for  effect,  but  with  weight.  He 
is  the  one  modern  poet  that  "  uses  Nature  as  his 
hieroglyphic,"  and  has  "  an  adequate  message  to  con- 
vey thereby."  Observe  how  naturally  these  symbols 
fall  to  his  use.  He  is  describing  the  common  expe- 
rience of  a  lonely  youth  who  through  the  magic  of 
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love  comes  into  communion  with  the  wide  world, — 
and  thus  he  writes  in  "  Hermione  "  :  — 

"  In  old  Bassora's  schools,  I  seemed 
Hermit  vowed  to  books  and  gloom,  — 
Hl-bestead  for  gay  bridegroom  ; 
I  was  by  thy  touch  redeemed  ; 
When  thy  meteor  glances  came, 
We  talked  at  large  of  worldly  fate, 
And  drew  truly  every  trait. 

"Once  I  dwelt  apart, 
Now  I  live  with  all ; 
Aa  shepherd's  lamp  on  far  hillside 
Seems,  by  the  traveller  espied, 
A  door  into  the  mountain  heart,  — 
So  didst  thou  quarry  and  unlock 
Highways  for  me  through  the  rock." 

In  the  same  poem  (which  seems  to  be  but  little  read) 
we  find  that  superb  homage  which  genius  pays  to  the 
object  of  its  love,  and  which  makes  the  poet  the  dar- 
ling of  the  sex  that  loves  to  be  worshipped :  — 

"  If  it  be,  as  they  said,  she  was  not  fair, 
Beauty 's  not  beautiful  to  me, 
But  sceptred  genius,  aye  inorbed, 
Culminating  in  her  sphere. 
This  Hermione  absorbed 
The  lustre  of  the  land  and  ocean, 
Hills  and  islands,  cloud  and  tree, 
In  her  form  and  motion. 

"  I  ask  no  bauble  miniature, 
Nor  ringlets  dead 
Shorn  from  her  comely  head, 
Now  that  morning  not  disdains, 
Mountains  and  the  rhisty  plains, 
Her  colossal  portraiture ; 


They  her  heralds  be, 
Steeped  in  her  quality, 
And  singers  of  her  fame 
Who  is  their  muse  and  dame. 

South -wind  is  my  next  of  blood  ; 

He  is  come  through  fragrant  wood, 

Drugged  with  spice  from  climates  warm, 

And  in  every  twinkling  glade, 

And  twilight  nook, 

Unveils  thy  form. 

Out  of  the  forest  way 

Forth  paced  it  yesterday, 

And  when  I  sat  by  the  watercourse, 

Watching  the  daylight  fade, 

It  throbbed  up  from  the  brook." 

As  none  has  written  so  well  the  lore  of  noble  love, 
so  none  has  more  sententiously  set  forth  the  gospel 
of  friendship,  in  this  brief  poem  :  — 

FRIENDSHIP. 

A  ruddy  drop  of  manly  blood 

The  surging  sea  outweighs  ; 

The  world,  uncertain,  conies  and  goes, 

The  lover  rooted  stays. 

I  fancied  he  was  fled,  — 

And,  after  many  a  year, 

Glowed  unexpected  kindliness, 

Like  daily  sunrise  there. 

My  careful  heart  was  free  again, 

"O  friend,"  my  bosom  said, 

"Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched, 

Through  thee  the  rose  is  red  ; 

All  things  through  thee  tike  nobler  form, 

And  look  beyond  the  earth  ; 


The  mill-round  of  our  fate  appears 

A  sun-path  in  thy  worth. 

Me  too  thy  nobleness  hath  taught 

To  master  my  despair  ; 

The  fountains  of  my  hidden  life 

Are  through  thy  friendship  fair." 

The  permanence  of  Friendship,  in  contrast  with 
the  flitting,  fugitive  nature  of  Love,  is  well  marked 
in  this  poem ;  for  Friendship,  as  the  French  say,  "  is 
Love  without  his  wings."  Emerson  understood  this, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  lore  which  Love  im- 
parts, and  which  is  fully  known  only  to  women  and 
to  poets ;  and  he  perceived  that  magnanimity  was 
the  shibboleth  in  Love's  camp.  Observe  the  advice 
he  gives  to  lovers,  which  not  only  in  purity  but  in 
188-189  profound  art  and  wisdom  goes  far  beyond  Ovid's  or 
Petrarca's  or  even  Shakspeare's  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  love  :  — 

"  Give  all  to  Love  ;  obey  thy  heart : 
Friends,  kindred,  days,  estate,  good-fame, 
Plans,  credit,  and  the  Muse,  — 
Nothing  refuse. 

T  is  a  brave  master,  — let  it  have  scope  : 
Follow  it  utterly, — hope  beyond  hope  : 
High  and  more  high  it  dives  into  noon, 
With  wing  unspent, 
Untold  intent  ; 
But 't  is  a  god  ;  knows  its  own  path 
And  the  outlets  of  the  sky. 

"  It  was  never  for  the  mean  ; 
It  requireth  courago  stout, 
Souls  above  doubt, 
Valor  unbending  ; 


Such  't  will  rewnrd,  —  they  shall  return 
More  than  they  were,  and  ever  ascending. 
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Cling  with  life  to  the  maid  ; 

But  when  the  surprise, 

First  vague  shadow  of  surmise, 

Flits  across  her  bosom  young, 

Of  a  joy  apart  from  thee,  — 

Free  be  she,  fancy-freo  : 

Nor  thou  detain  her  vesture's  hem, 

Nor  the  palest  rose  she  flung 

From  her  summer  diadem. 

'Though  thou  loved  her  as  thyself, 
As  a  self  of  purer  clay,  — 
Though  her  parting  dims  the  day, 
Stealing  grace  from  all  alive  ; 
Heartily  know 
When  half-gods  go 
The  gods  arrive." 


All  grace,  all  good  his  great  heart  knows, 
Profuse  in  love,  the  king  bestows  : 
Saying,  '  Hearken,  Earth,  Sea,  Air  I 
This  monument  of  my  despair 
Build  I  to  the  All-Good,  All-Fair. 


These  presents  be  the  hostages 
Which  I  pawn  for  my  release. 
See  to  thyself,  O  universe  ! 
Thou  art  better,  and  not  worse,'  — 
And  the  god,  having  given  all, 
Is  freed  forever  from  his  thrall." 


In  another  tone,  but  to  the  same  effect,  he  sings  in 
"Rhea":  — 

"When  a  god  is  once  beguiled 
By  beauty  of  a  mortal  child, 
And  by  her  radiant  youth  delighted, 
He  is  not  fooled,  but  warily  knoweth 
His  love  shall  never  be  requited. 
And  thus  the  wise  Immortal  doeth,  — 
'Tis  his  study  and  delight 
To  bless  that  creature  day  and  night ; 
From  all  evils  to  defend  her  ; 
In  her  lap  to  pour  all  splendor  ; 
To  ransack  earth  for  riches  rare, 
And  fetch  her  stars  to  deck  her  hair : 
He  mixes  music  with  her  thoughts, 
And  saddens  her  with  Inavcnly  doubt's  : 
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It  is  in  the  longer  poem,  however,  —  "  Initial,  Dae- 
monic, and  Celestial  Love,"  —  that  Emerson  treats 
most  fully  of  the  universal  passion ;  yet  not  here 
like  a  boy  with  his  spelling-lesson,  nor  a  school- 
master with  his  protasis  and  apodosis,  his  thus  and 
therefore,  but  in  the  free  manner  of  the  great  artist, 
whose  sketch  contains  more  of  feeling  and  picture 
than  the  mosaic  of  lapidaries.  In  this  wonderful 
chart  of  love  he  begins  with  the  first  voyage  of 
Cupid,  and  arrives,  by  magic  isle  and  wild  ship- 
wreck, at  the  harbor  of  the  celestials,  where  the  freed 
spirits, 

"Borne  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  untrammelled  deep, 
Ride  in  the  heavenly  boat  and  touch  new  stars." 

In  the  first  part  of  this  poem,  "  The  Initial  Love," 
Emerson  is  sportive  as  Mercutio,  a  gay  bachelor  who 
is  in  the  first  freshness  of  his  adventure,  and  pub- 
lishes his  hue-aud-cry  for  the  son  of  Venus  as  a 
Greek  poet  might:  — 


"  Venus,  when  her  son  was  lost, 
Cried  him  up  and  down  the  coast. 

He  came  lata  along  the  waste, 

Shod  like  a  traveller  for  haste  ; 

With  malice  dared  me  to  proclaim  him. 

That  the  maids  and  boys  might  name  him." 

So  the  young  poet  accepts  the  challenge,  and  goes 
on  like  Mercutio  painting  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Mab:  — 

"  Boy  no  more,  he  wears  all  coats, 
Frocks,  and  blouses,  capes,  capotes  ; 
He  bear*  no  bow  or  quiver  or  wand, 
Nor  chaplet  on  his  head  or  hand. 
Leave  bis  weeds  and  heed  his  eyes,  — 
All  the  rest  he  can  disguise. 
In  tbe  pit  of  his  eye 's  a  spark 
Would  bring  back  day  if  it  were  dark. 

Fleeter  they  than  any  creature,  — 
They  are  his  steeds,  and  not  his  feature  ; 
Inquisitive  and  fierce  and  fasting, 
Restless,  predatory,  hasting  ; 
And  they  pounce  on  other  eyes 
A*  lion*  on  their  prey. 

Heralds  high  before  bim  run ; 
He  has  ushers  many  a  one  ; 
He  spreads  his  welcome  where  he  goes, 
And  touches  all  things  with  his  rose. 
All  things  wait  for  and  divine  him,  — 
How  shall  I  dare  to  malign  him, 
Or  accuse  the  god  of  sport  ? 
I  must  end  my  true  report,  — 
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'  He  is  wilful,  mutable, 
Shy,  untamed,  inscrutable, 
Swifter-fashioned  than  the  fairies, 
Substance  mixed  of  pure  contraries  ; 
His  vice  some  elder  virtue's  token, 
And  hi3  good  is  evil-spoken. 

Shun  him,  nymphs,  on  the  fleet  horses  I 
He  has  a  total  world  of  wit ; 
Oh  how  wise  are  his  discourses  ! 
But  he  is  the  arch-hypocrite. 


He  is  a  Pundit  of  the  East, 
He  is  an  augur  and  a  priest, 
And  his  soul  will  melt  in  prayer, 
Bnt  word  and  wisdom  is  a  snare  ; 
Corrupted  by  the  present  toy, 
He  follows  joy,  and  only  joy. 
There  is  no  mask  but  he  will  wear  ; 
He  invented  oaths  to  swear. 

Boundless  is  his  memory  ; 
Plan*  immense  his  term  prolong  ; 
He  is  not  of  counted  age, 
Meaning  always  to  be  young. 
And  his  wish  is  intimacy,  — 
Intimater  intimacy, 
And  a  stricter  privacy  ; 
The  impossible  shall  yet  be  done, 
And,  being  two,  shall  still  be  one." 

Here  ends  the  Mercutio  phase  of  the  poet,  and 
when  he  next  speaks,  in  "  The  Daemonic  Love,"  it  is 
in  a  more  serious  tone,  and  with  an  air  of  solemn 
warning,  something  like  that  of  Lucretius,  but  with  a 
higher  meaning.    Now  appears  that  docrine  of  magic 


influences  of  which  we  catch  glimpses  here  and  there 
all  through  Emerson's  imaginative  writing.  TTia  the- 
ory of  Daemons  is  plainly  yet  fancifully  stated  :  — 

"  Close,  close  to  men, 
Like  undulating  layer  of  air, 
Right  above  their  heads, 
The  potent  plane  of  Dremons  spreads  ; 
Stands  to  each  human  soul  its  own, 
For  watch  and  ward  and  furtherance, 
In  the  snares  of  Nature's  dance  ; 
And  the  lustre  and  the  grace 
To  fascinate  each  youthful  heart, 
Beaming  from  its  counterpart, 
Translucent  through  the  mortal  covers, 
Is  tho  Daemon's  form  and  face. 
To  and  fro  the  Genius  hies,  — 
A  gleam  which  plays  and  hovers 
Over  the  maiden's  head, 
And  dips  sometimes  as  low  as  to  her  eyes. 
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and  when  Love  comes  under  the  power  of 
leas  divine,"  the  issue  is  disastrous  :  — 

"  The  Dasmon  ever  builds  a  wall, 
Himself  encloses  and  includes, 
Solitude  in  solitudes  : 
In  like  sort  his  love  doth  fall. 


Daemons 
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Sometimes  the  airy  synod  bends 
And  the  mighty  choir  descends, 
And  the  brains  of  men  thenceforth, 
In  crowded  and  in  still  resorts, 
Teem  with  unwonted  thoughts  : 
As  when  a  shower  of  meteors 
Cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
And,  lit  by  fringent  air, 
Blaze  near  and  far,  — 
Mortals  deem  the  planets  bright 
Have  slipped  their  sacred  bars, 
And  the  lone  seaman,  all  the  night, 
Sails,  astonished,  amid  stars." 

These  Daemons  are  both  good  and  bad,  black  and 
white,  like  the  eenii  that  attended  on  the  ancients ; 


He  doth  elect 

The  beautiful  and  fortunate, 

And  the  sons  of  intellect, 

And  the  souls  of  ample  fate, 

Who  the  Future's  gates  unbar,  — 

Minions  of  the  Morning  Star. 

In  his  prowess  he  exults, 

And  the  multitude  insults. 

His  impatient  looks  devour 

Oft  the  humble  and  the  poor  ; 

And,  seeing  his  eye  glare, 

They  drop  their  few  pale  flowers, 

Gathered,  with  hope  to  please, 

Along  the  mountain  towers,  — 

Lose  courage,  and  despair. 

He  will  never  be  gainsaid,  — 

Pitiless,  will  not  be  stayed  ; 

His  hot  tyranny 

Barns  up  every  other  tie. 

Therefore  comes  an  hour  from  Jove 

Which  his  ruthless  will  defies, 

And  the  dogs  of  Fate  unties. 

8hiver  the  palaces  of  glass  ; 

Shrivel  the  rainbow-colored  walls, 

Where  in  bright  Art  each  god  and  sibyl  dwelt 

Secure  as  in  the  zodiac's  belt  ; 

And  the  galleries  and  halls, 

Wherein  every  siren  sung, 

Like  a  meteor  pass. 


For  this  fortune  wanted  root 
In  the  core  of  God's  abysm,  — 
Was  a  weed  of  self  and  schism  ; 
And  ever  the  Demonic  Love 
Is  the  ancestor  of  wars 
And  the  parent  of  remorse." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  culmination  of  this  three- 
fold poem,  —  "  The  Celestial  Love,"  which  restores 
and  completes  this  broken  vision  of  the  grand  pas- 
sion. It  is  no  longer  Cupid,  the  boy-god,  nor  the 
tyrannical  and  exclusive  Dasmon  of  whom  these 
ditbyrambic  verses,  imaginative  and  inconsequent 
as  the  strophes  of  a  Greek  chorus,  chant  to  us ;  we 
hear  the  Divine  voice  itself :  — 

"  But  God  said,  — 
'  I  will  have  a  purer  gift ; 
There  is  smoke  in  the  flame  ; 
New  flowerets  bring,  new  prayers  uplift, 
And  love  without  a  name  ! 
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"  '  Deep,  deep  are  loving  eyes, 
Flowed  with  naphtha  fiery  sweet  : 
And  the  point  is  paradise, 
Where  their  glances  meet ; 
Their  reach  shall  yet  be  more  profound, 
And  a  vision  without  bound.' 


'  Higher  far, 

Upward  into  the  puro  realm, 
Over  sun  and  star, 
Over  the  flickering  Daemon  film, 
Thou  must  mount  for  love  ; 
Into  vision  where  all  form 


In  one  only  form  dissolves, 

In  a  region  where  the  wheel 

On  which  all  beings  ride 

Visibly  revolves ; 

Where  the  starred,  eternal  worm 

Girds  the  world  with  bound  and  term  ; 

Where  unlike  things  are  like, 

Where  good  and  ill, 

And  joy  and  moan, 

Melt  into  one. 

There  Past,  Present,  Future,  shoot 

Triple  blossoms  from  one  root ; 

Substances  at  base  divided 

In  their  summits  are  united  ; 

There  the  holy  Essence  rolls 

One  through  separated  souls  j 

And  the  sunny  Jilon  sleeps, 

Folding  Nature  in  its  deeps  ; 

And  every  fair  and  every  good, 

Known  in  part  or  known  impure 

To  men  below, 

In  their  archetypes  endure. 

The  race  of  gods, 

Or  those  we  erring  own, 

Are  shadows  flitting  up  and  down 

In  the  still  abodes. 

The  circles  of  that  sea  are  laws 

Which  publish  and  which  hide  their  cause." 

This  is  mysticism,  and  the  very  romance  of  mys- 
ticism,—  intelligible  to  some,  musical  to  all,  —  and 
breathing  deeply  of  Plato  and  the  Orientals,  who, 
more  than  all  others,  were  the  torch-bearers  to  Emer- 
son in  his  philosophy.  Of  that  I  do  not  speak,  but 
of  his  poetry,  which  in  this  instance  rises  to  its 
highest  flight,   and  far  beyond  those    meaningless 


melodies  of  Edgar  Poe  which  caught  the  ear  of 
the  world  in  Emerson's  time.  But  now  follows  the 
ethical  lesson  delivered  from  this  height  of  the 
imagination :  — 

"  Pray  for  a  beam 
Out  of  that  sphere, 
Thee  to  guide  and  to  redeem. 
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Counsel  which  the  ages  kept 
Shall  the  well-born  soul  accept. 
As  garment  draws  the  garment's  hem, 
Men  their  fortunes  bring  with  them. 

"  Not  less  do  the  eternal  poles 
Of  tendency  distribute  souls. 
There  need  no  vows  to  bind 
Whom  not  each  other  seek,  but  find. 
They  give  and  take  no  pledge  or  oath,  - 
Nature  is  the  bond  of  both  : 
No  prayer  persuades,  no  flattery  fawns, 
Their  noble  meanings  are  their  pawns. 
Plain  and  cold  is  their  address, 
Power  have  they  for  tenderness  ; 
And,  so  thoroughly  is  known 
Each  other's  counsel  by  his  own, 
They  can  parley  without  meeting  ; 
Need  is  none  of  forms  of  greeting  ; 
They  can  well  communicate 
In  their  innermost  estate  ; 
When  each  tho  other  shall  avoid, 
Shall  each  by  each  be  most  enjoyed. 

"  Not  with  scarfs  or  perfumed  gloves 
Do  these  celebrate  their  loves  ; 
Not  by  jewels,  feasts,  and  savors, 
Not  by  ribbons  or  by  favors, 
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But  by  the  sun-spnrk  oh  the  sea, 
And  the  cloud-shadow  on  the  lea, 
The  soothing  lapse  of  morn  to  mirk, 
And  the  cheerful  round  of  work. 
Their  cords  of  love  so  public  are, 
They  intertwine  the  farthest  star  : 
The  throbbing  sen,  the  quaking  earth, 
Yield  sympathy  and  signs  of  mirth. 

Even  the  fell  Furies  are  appeased, 
The  good  applaud,  the  lost  are  eased. 

"  Love's  hearts  are  faithful,  but  not  fond, 
Bound  for  the  just,  but  not  beyond  ; 
Not  glad,  as  the  low-loving  herd, 
Of  self  in  other  still  preferred,  — 
But  these  have  heartily  designed 
The  benefit  of  broad  mankind  ; 
And  they  serve  men  austerely, 
After  their  own  genius,  clearly, 
Without  a  false  humility  ; 
For  this  is  Love's  nobility,  — 
Not  to  scatter  bread  and  gold, 
Goods  and  raiment  bought  and  sold  ; 
But  to  hold  fast  his  simple  sense, 
And  speak  the  speech  of  innocence, 
And  with  hand  and  body  and  blood 
To  make  his  bosom-counsel  good. 
He  that  feeds  men  servcth  few  ; 
He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true." 

"  What  extraordinary  language  for  a  vestry-meet- 
ing !"  shuddered  the  Euglish  bishop,  when  his  Ameri- 
can brother  related  the  unsanetified  confession  of 
his  quarrelsome  church-warden.  What  an  uncom- 
mon ending  is  this  for  a  love-poem,  you  will  say;  — 
this  noble  maxim,  which  docs  not  in  the  least  remind 


us  of  Borneo  and  Juliet.  Our  Mercutio  has  been 
transformed  into  Eomeo,  and  the  amorous  Montague 
again  into  the  Platonic  poet,  —  and  now  this  soaring 
Muse  alights  and  reappears  as  one 

"  Of  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence." 

The  changes  are  bewildering,  I  confess,  —  but  the 
doctrine  of  this  stoic  is  admirable,  and  he  has  drawn 
it  direct  from  the  book  of  Love,  in  which  not  even 
Shakspeare  was  better  read.  Nor  do  we  find  in 
Emerson  those  low  and  jesting  commentaries  on  the 
heavenly  text  which  Shakspeare  could  not  avoid 
writing  in  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Emerson  avoids 
those  marginal  references  to  Aristotle  and  the  scho- 
lastic theology  which  chill  and  weary  the  reader  of 
Dante's  love-poems.  Of  the  four  great  scholars  in 
the  philosophy  of  Love,  —  Plato,  Dante,  Shakspeare, 
and  Emerson,  —  our  countryman  pierced  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  than  the  Greek,  the  Tuscan, 
or  the  Englishman,  —  not  excepting  Shakspeare's 
"  sugared  Sonnets,"  nor  that  mysterious  poem  as- 
cribed to  him,  "  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle,"  which 
Emerson  thought  so  "  quaint  and  charming  in  dic- 
tion, tone,  and  allusions,  and  in  its  perfect  metre  and 
harmony,"  as  to  be  poetry  for  poets  alone.  Emerson 
added,  what  will  apply  well  to  much  of  his  own 
verse :  "  This  poem,  if  published  for  the  first  time, 
and  without  a  known  author's  name,  would  find  no 
general  reception  ;  only  the  poets  would  save  it." 
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I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  on  Emerson's  love-poems, 
because  it  is  by  their  treatment  of  this  universal 
subject  that  poets  are  judged  and  tested.  I  do  not 
know  from  what  page  of  Milton  Mr.  Arnold  took 
the  dictum  that  poetry  ought  always  to  be  "  simple, 
sensuous,  or  impassioned,"  but  it  is  chiefly  to  love- 
poetry,  narration,  and  description  that  this  test  would 
apply ;  and  Milton  himself,  in  his  highest  flights,  dis- 
regarded it  completely,  as  the  Greek  dramatists,  and 
Pindar,  Lucretius,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare  had  done 
before  him,  —  and  as  Mr.  Arnold  (to  compare  great 
things  with  small)  has  since  done.  Montaigne  or 
Aristotle,  to  say  nothing  of  Plato,  could  have  sup- 
plied us  with  a  better  test.  Says  Montaigne,  speak- 
ing of  style :  "  The  precepts  of  the  masters,  and  still 
more  their  example,  tell  us  that  we  must  have  a 
little  insanity,  if  we  would  not  have  still  more  stupid- 
ity. A  thousand  poets  drawl  and  languish  in  prose ; 
but  the  best  of  the  ancient  prose  (and  the  same  with 
verse)  glows  throughout  with  the  vigor  and  daring 
of  poesy,  and  assumes  an  air  of  inspiration.  The 
poet,  says  Plato,"  —  I  am  still  quoting  Montaigne,  who 
gives  bis  own  quaint  form  to  the  passage  in  Plato's 
Laws, — "the  poet,  sitting  on  the  Muses'  tripod,  pours 
out,  like  mad,  all  that  comes  into  his  mouth,  as  if  it 
were  the  spout  of  a  fountain,  without  digesting  or 
weighing  it ;  and  so  things  escape  him  of  various 
colors,  of  opposite  natures,  and  with  intermittent 
flow.  Plato  himself  is  wholly  poetic ;  the  old  the- 
ology is  all  poetry,  say  the  scholars ;  and  the  First 


Philosophy  is  the  original  language  of  the  gods." 
To  this  wild  rule  Emerson  conforms ;  and  still  more 
to  that  saying  of  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics,  —  "  Poetry 
is  more  philosophical  and  more  earnest  than  his- 
tory," —  <pi\ocro<pu)Tepov  Kal  cnrovSaioTepov  (crropta; 
Troii)<Ti<;  io-Tiv.  By  history,  as  Professor  David- 
son has  shown,  Aristotle  here  meant  all  account  of 
and  research  into  fact,  —  while  poetry  is  the  artis- 
tic spirit.  Or,  as  Professor  Davidson  says,  "  History 
is  in  its  highest  form  a  matter  of  the  understand- 
ing; poetry  is  based  upon  the  reason."  And  this 
reason  is  not  only  more  philosophical  and  more 
earnest  than  the  understanding  of  man,  but  it  moves 
by  swifter  and  less  connected  steps,  —  is  winged  where 
the  understanding  is  footed  or  crawling.  Its  wings  are 
insight  and  imagination,  and  its  logic  is  a  flight  and 
not  a  stairway, — or  at  the  slowest,  a  "flight  of  stairs," 
in  which  surprise  awaits  every  ascending  step. 

"  '  Pass  in,  pass  in,'  the  angels  say, 
'  In  to  the  upper  doors,  — 
Nor  count  compartments  of  the  floors, 
But  mount  to  Paradise 
By  the  stairway  of  surprise.'  " 

Montaigne,  who  read  all  the  poets,  if  he  did  not 
discriminate  very  wisely  between  them,  said  also : 
"  Strange  to  say,  we  have  many  more  poets  than  we 
have* good  judges  and  interpreters  of  poetry;  it  is 
easier  to  write  it  than  to  appreciate  it."  I  have 
already  said  that  Emerson  was  first  of  all  an  appre- 
ciator  of  poetry ;  and  Mr.  Arnold,  little  as  we  should 
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guess  it  from  his  criticism  on  Emerson,  was  formerly 
capable  of  recognizing  poetry  when  he  saw  it.  In  his 
Introduction  to  that  valuable  collection,  "Ward's 
English  Poets,"  Mr.  Arnold  wrote,  as  commentary  on 
Aristotle's  just  quoted  maxim, — 

"  The  substance  and  matter  of  the  best  poetry  acquire 
their  special  character  from  possessing,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  truth  and  seriousness.  The  superior  character  of 
truth  and  seriousness  [by  which  he  means  Aristotle's 
"  philosophy  "  and  "  earnestness  "],  in  the  matter  and  sub- 
stance of  the  best  poetry,  is  inseparable  from  the  supe- 
riority of  diction  and  movement,  marking  its  style  and 
manner.  So  far  as  high  poetic  truth  and  seriousness  are 
wanting  to  a  poet's  matter  and  substance,  so  far  also  will 
a  high  poetic  stamp  of  diction  and  movement  be  wanting 
to  his  style  and  manner." 

Then  taking  up  that  wondrous  poet,  Chaucer,  of 
whom  Emerson  said,  "  I  think  he  has  lines  of  more 
force  than  any  English  writer  except  Shakspeare," — 
Mr.  Arnold  says :  "  Something  is  wanting  to  the 
poetry  of  Chaucer  which  poetry  must  have  before  it 
can  be  placed  in  the  glorious  class  of  the  best ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  what  that  something  is.  It  is  the 
earnestness,  the  high  and  excellent  seriousness,  which 
Aristotle  assigns  as  one  of  the  grand  virtues  of  poe- 
try. Chaucer's  view  of  things  and  his  criticism  of 
life  has  largeness,  freedom,  benignity ;  but  it  has  not 
this  high  seriousness.  Hoiucr's  criticism  of  life  has 
it,  Dante's  has  it,  Shakspeare's  has  it ; "  and  he  might 
have  added,  for  it  is  eminently  true,  "  Emerson's  has 


it."  He  does  say,  however,  and  the  remark  is  more 
just  in  its  application  to  Emerson  than  to  any  except 
these  three,  "  The  greatness  of  the  great  poets,  the 
power  of  their  criticism  of  life,  is  that  their  virtue  is 
sustained,"  —  not  fitful  like  that  of  poor  Villon  the 
French  scamp-poet,  or  the  English  dramatists  of 
Shakspeare's  time.  And  then,  in  this  essay  of  four 
years  ago,  Mr.  Arnold  makes  these  just  observations 
concerning  Pope  and  Gray,  whom,  in  his  Emerson 
lecture,  he  had  the  whim  of  setting  above  our  poet  in 
point  of  style  :  — 

"  Do  you  ask  me  whether  Pope's  verse,  take  it  almost 
where  you  will,  is  not  good  1  — 

■  To  Hounslow  Heath  I  point,  and  Banstead  Down  ; 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  chicks  my  own.' 

I  answer,  Admirable  for  the  purposes  of  a  high-priest  of 
an  age  of  prose  and  reason.  But  do  you  ask  me  whether 
such  verse  proceeds  from  men  with  an  adequate  poetic 
criticism  of  life  ;  from  men  whose  criticism  of  life  has  a 
high  seriousness,  or  even  has  poetic  largeness,  freedom, 
insight,  benignity  1  I  answer,  It  has  not  and  cannot  have 
them  ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  builders  of  an  age  of  prose 
and  reason.  Though  they  may  write  in  verse,  though 
they  may  be  in  a  certain  sense  masters  of  the  art  of  versi- 
fication, Drydcn  and  Pope  are  not  classics  of  our  poetry  ; 
they  are  classics  of  our  prose.  Gray  is  our  poetical  clas- 
sic of  that  literature  and  age.  He  has  not  the  volume  or 
the  power  of  poets  who,  coining  in  times  more  favorable, 
have  attained  to  an  independent  criticism  of  life.  But  he 
lived  with  the  great  poets  ;  he  lived,  above  all,  with  the 
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Greeks,  and  he  caught  their  poetic  point  of  view  for  re- 
garding life.  The  point  of  view  and  the  poetic  manner 
are  not  self-sprung  in  him,  —  ho  caught  them  of  others  ; 
and  he  had  not  the  free  and  abundant  use  of  them.  But 
whereas  Addison  and  Pope  never  had  the  use  of  them, 
Gray  had  the  use  of  them  at  times.  He  is  the  scantiest 
and  frailest  of  classics  in  our  poetry,  but  he  is  a  classic." 

This  is  unjust  to  Gray ;  but  it  was  far  more  unjust 
to  Emerson  to  place  Gray  above  him,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
did  last  winter.  In  one  point  only  did  Gray  excel 
Emerson,  —  in  the  art  of  versification ;  which  is  a 
lower  gift  than  either  poetic  insight  or  poetic  expres- 
sion, in  both  which  Emerson  greatly  excelled  Gray. 
But  in  "  high  seriousness,"  in  "  poetic  largeness,  free- 
dom, benignity,"  in  his  whole  criticism  of  life,  our  Con- 
cord poet-philosopher  stood  far  above  the  poet-pedant 
and  virtuoso  of  English  Cambridge,  sweet  and  stirring 
as  were  the  strains  of  Gray.  Compare  the  "Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard  "  with  the  "  Threnody,"  the 
"  Dirge  "  and  "  In  Memoriam,"  —  contrast  these  two 
verses  only,  and  tell  me  which  is  the  greater  poet: — 

"  Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  1 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flatt'ry  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

"  Turn  the  key  and  bolt  the  door,  — 
Sweet  is  death  for  evermore. 
Nor  haughty  hope,  nor  swart  chagrin, 
Nor  murdering  hate  can  enter  in. 
All  is  now  secure  and  fast  ; 
Not  the  gods  can  shake  the  Past." 


Here  is  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the  two 
competing  stanzas,  the  same  theme,  the  same  tone 
of  mind ;  but  how  much  higher  is  the  insight  of 
Emerson !  Or  compare,  if  your  love  for  Gray  does 
not  too  much  mortify  you  to  do  so,  his  Epitaph 
on  Sir  William  Williams,  with  Emerson's  Ode  on 
the  death  of  Colonel  Shaw.  The  English  hero  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle,  the  French  town 
from  which  our  friend  M.  de  Poyen  derives  his  local 
name. 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here,  foremost  in  tho  dangerous  paths  of  fame, 
Young  Williams  fought  for  England's  fair  renown  ; 

His  mind  each  Muse,  each  Grace  adorned  his  frame, 
Nor  envy  dared  to  view  him  with  a  frown. 

At  Aix  his  voluntary  sword  he  drew, 

There  first  in  Wood  his  infant  honor  sealed  ; 

From  fortune,  pleasure,  science,  love  he  flew, 
And  scorned  repose  when  Britain  took  the  field. 

With  eyes  of  flame  and  cool  undaunted  hreast, 
Victor  he  stood  on  Bellcisle's  rocky  steeps  ; 

Ah,  gallant  youth  !  this  marble  tells  the  rest, 
Where  melancholy  friendship  bends  and  weeps. 

This  is  Gray,  not  at  his  best,  we  must  own,  —  but 
it  is  Gray  and  his  age.  Now  listen  to  Emerson,  who 
"was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

THE  ODE. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 

When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,  I  can. 
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Oh,  well  for  the  fortunate  soul 

Which  music's  wings  infold, 

Stealing  away  the  memory 

Of  sorrows  new  and  old  ! 

Yet  happier  he  whose  inward  sight, 

Stayed  on  his  subtile  thought, 

Shuts  his  sense  on  toys  of  time 

To  vacant  bosoms  brought. 

But  best  befriended  of  the  God 

He  who  in  evil  times, 

Warned  by  an  inward  voice, 

Heeds  not  the  darkness  and  the  dread  ; 

Biding  by  his  rule  and  choice, 

Feeling  only  the  fiery  thread 

Leading  over  heroic  ground, 

Walled  with  mortal  tenor  round, 

To  the  aim  which  him  allures  ; 

And  the  sweet  Heaven  his  deed  secures. 

Peril  around,  all  else  appalling, 

Cannon  in  front  and  leaden  rain, 

Him  Duty  through  the  clarion  calling 

To  the  van,  called  not  in  vain. 

Stainless  soldier  on  the  walls, 

Knowing  this,  —  and  knows  no  more,  — 

Whoever  fights,  whoever  falls, 

Justice,  after  as  before, 

Justice  conquers  evermore  ; 

And  he  who  battles  on  her  side, 

God,  though  he  were  ten  times  slain, 

Crowns  him  victor  glorified, 

Victor  over  death  and  pain. 

Here  ends  the  memorial  ode ;  but  then  the  poet, 
having  paid  his  tribute  to  courage  and  friendship, 
resumes  the  perpetual  chant  which   celebrates  the 


might  of  the  Unseen  Powers,  and  which  distinguishes 

Emerson's  verse  among  all  the  oracles  of  the  modern 

world :  — 

THE   EPODE. 

Blooms  the  laurel  which  belongs 

To  the  valiant  chief  who  fights  ; 
I  see  the  wreath,  I  hear  the  songs 

Lauding  the  Eternal  Flights, 
Victors  over  daily  wrongs  ; 

Awful  victors,  they  misguide 

Whom  they  will  destroy, 
And  their  coming  triumph  hide 
In  our  downfall,  or  our  joy  : 
They  reach  no  term  —  they  never  sleep  — 
In  equal  strength  through  space  abide  ; 
Though,  feigning  dwarfs,  they  crouch  and  creep, 
The  strong  they  slay,  the  swift  outstride  ; 
Fate's  grass  grows  rank  in  valley  clods, 
And  rankly  on  the  castled  steep,  — 
Speak  it  firmly  !  these  are  gods, 
AU  are  ghosts  beside. 

If  we  would  restore  Gray  to  anything  like  his  fair 
place  among  poets  after  this  mortifying  comparison, 
we  must  turn  to  his  best  ode,  "  The  Bard,"  which  in 
expression,  not  in  theme  nor  insight,  is  on  a  level 
with  Emerson's  best  verse  :  — 

"  On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 

Robed  in  tho  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood  ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air)  ; 
And,  with  a  master's  hand,  a  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  .sorrows  of  his  lyre  :  — 


'Hark  !  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 

O'er  thee,  O  King,  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thec  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 

Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue 

That  hushed  the  stormy  main  ; 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  ; 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 

On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie 
Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale  : 
Far,  far  aloof  the  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 

The  famished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art  ! 

208-209  ■^)ear  as  tne  1'S*11  *k**  v's*t3  these  sac*  eyes* 

Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart,  — 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries. 
No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit,  —  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land. 

Fond  impious  man !  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me  ;  with  joy  I  see 

The  different  doom  our  fates  assign, 
Be  thine  despair,  and  sceptred  care,  — 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Gray  wrote  verse  with  more 
skill  and  harmony  than  Emerson :  so  far  Mr.  Arnold 


was  correct  in  his  criticism.  But  then  how  little  had 
Gray  to  utter  in  verse,  compared  with  the  oracles  and 
canticles  of  Emerson  !  "  Byron  had  nothing  to  say, 
but  he  said  it  magnificently  ! "  was  the  pithy  verdict 
of  Emerson  on  his  youthful  favorite,  whom  he  some- 
times quoted  in  his  Essays.  We  measure  poets  first 
by  what  they  tell  us,  next  by  the  words  they  use,  and 
lastly  by  the  skill  with  which  they  weave  these  words 
into  verse.  "  Homer's  words,"  says  Aristotle,  in  the  Po- 
etics, "are  the  only  words  that  have  energy,  movement, 
and  action  ;  they  are  words  of  substance."  Emerson, 
also,  used  words  of  this  sort;  and  in  one  of  his  unpub- 
lished pieces,  "  The  Discontented  Poet,"  he  thus  de- 
scribed in  fanciful  terms  the  poet's  dictionary :  — 

"  The  gallant  child,  where'er  he  came, 
Threw  to  each  fact  a  tuneful  name. 
The  things  whereon  he  cast  his  eyes 
Could  not  the  nations  rebaptize, 
Nor  Time's  snows  hide  the  names  he  set, 
Nor  last  posterity  forget. 
Yet  every  scroll  whereon  he  wrote 
In  latent  fire  his  secret  thought, 
Fell  unregarded  to  the  ground, 
Unseen  by  such  as  stood  around. 
The  pious  wind  took  it  away, 
The  reverent  darkness  hid  the  lay. 
Methought  like  water-haunting  birds, 
TJivers  or  dippers,  were  his  words  ; 
And  idle  clowns  beside  the  mere 
At  the  new  vision  gapo  and  jeer  ; 
But  when  the  noisy  scorn  was  past, 
Emerge  the  winged  words  in  haste. 
New-bathed,  new-trimmed,  on  healthy  wing, 
Right  to  the  heaven  they  steer  and  sing." 
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This  is  the  history  of  every  poet's  dialect,  so  far  as 
he  makes  it  anew ;  and  such  has  been  the  fortune  of 
Emerson's.  His  vocabulary  is  rich  and  novel,  and 
he  has  brought  it  well  into  acceptance.  But  in  mar- 
shalling these  words  he  felt  his  inadequacy,  and  in 
this  was  the  "  discontented  poet "  of  whom  he  wrote. 
He  lamented  his  imperfect  use  of  the  metrical  faculty, 
which  he  felt  all  the  more  keenly  in  contrast  with 
the  melodious  thoughts  he  had  to  utter,  and  the  fit- 
ting words  in  which  he  could  clothe  these  thoughts. 
He  would  have  written  much  more  in  verse  if  he  had 
been  content  with  his  own  metrical  expression  as 
constantly  as  he  was  delighted  with  it  sometimes. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  he  purposely  roughened  his 
verse,  and  threw  in  superfluous  lines  and  ill-matched 
rhymes,  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  smoothness 
and  jingle  of  what  he  called  "  poetry  to  put  round 
frosted  cake."  The  passage  from  his  "  Merlin,"  which 
Mr.  Albee  has  quoted  to  us,  is  preceded  by  this  intro- 
duction to  that  great  but  unequal  poem :  — 


'  Thy  trivial  harp  will  never  please 

Or  fill  my  craving  ear  ; 
It*  chords  should  ring  as  blows  the  breeze, 

Free,  peremptory,  clear. 
No  jingling  serenadcr's  art, 

Nor  tinkle  of  piano  strings, 
Can  make  the  wild  blood  start 

In  its  mystic  springs. 
The  kingly  bard 

Must  smito  the  chords  rudely  and  hard, 
As  with  hammer  or  with  mace  ; 


That  they  may  render  back 
Artful  thunder,  which  conveys 
Secrets  of  the  solar  track, 
Sparks  of  the  supcrsolar  blaze. 
Merlin's  blows  are  strokes  of  fate. 


BACCHUS. 


"  By  Sybarites  beguiled, 
He  shall  no  task  decline  ; 
Merlin's  mighty  line 
Extremes  of  nature  reeonciled,  — 
Bereaved  a  tyrant  of  his  will, 
And  made  the  lion  mild." 

Pursuing  this  thought  of  the  magical  power  which 
the  poet  can  wield,  and  which  he  strove  to  attain, 
Emerson  closes  "  Merlin  "  with  these  lines  :  — 

"  Subtle  rhymes  with  ruin  rife, 
Murmur  in  the  house  of  life, 
Sung  by  the  Sisters  as  they  spin  ; 
In  perfect  time  and  measure  they 
Build  and  unbuild  our  echoing  clay, 
As  the  two  twilights  of  the  day 
Fold  us  music-drunken  in." 

In  the  "  Bacchus,"  which  stands  next  to  *'  Merlin  " 
in  the  volumes,  the  same  theme  is  carried  forward, 
with  a  change  of  imagery ;  and  I  may  properly  close 
with  its  mystical  aspiration,  which  leaves  our  poet  in 
the  timeless,  immortal  existence,  out  of  which  he 
came  and  to  which  he  has  returned, — a  pilgrim  of 
the  eternal  and  melodious  spheres.  It  has  been  read 
in  part  by  Miss  Peabody,  but  you  will  easily  pardon 
the  repetition. 


We  buy  diluted  wine  ; 

Oive  me  of  the  true,  —  . 

Whose  ample  leaves  and  tendrils  curled 
I  Among  the  silver  hills  of  heaven, 
.  Draw  everlasting  dew  ; 

Wine  of  wine,  blood  of  the  world, 

Form  of  forms,  and  mould  of  statures, 

That  I,  intoxicated, 

And  by  the  draught  assimilated, 

May  float  at  pleasure  through  all  natures  ; 

The  bird-language  rightly  spell, 

And  that  which  roses  say  so  well. 
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Wine  which  Music  is,  — 
Music  and  wine  are  one,  — 
That  I,  drinking  this, 
Shall  hear  far  Chaos  talk  with  me  ; 
Kings  unborn  shall  walk  with  me ; 
And  the  poor  grass  shall  plot  and  plan 
What  it  will  do  when  it  is  man. 
Quickened  so,  will  I  unlock 
Every  crypt  of  every  rock. 

I  thank  the  joyful  juice 
For  all  1  know  ;  — 
Winds  of  remembering 
Of  the  ancient  being  blow, 
And  seeming-solid  walls  of  ase 
Open  and  flow. 

Ponr,  Bacchus  I  the  remembering  wine  ; 
Retrieve  the  loss  of  me  and  mine  ! 
Vine  for  vine  be  antidote, 
And  the  gra]>c  requite  the  lote  t 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    EMERSON 
[First   Draft] 

POET  EMERSON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The     Anniversary     Fittingly 

Celebrated  In  Concord. 
Boston  HcrmM+JUyVSslifr 

MamorUl  ttee«l»g  Meld  are  the  klar* 
Air  Cl«k  iMrtiMt  fey  ■*>.  tteerge 
B.  Bartleti.  Mr.  r.  ■.  SaaibeaTB.  nasi 
Olstors  r.aieglss.'e  letter  Beau  by 
B*.  William  T.  Morris. 

Hsturdsy.  May  36,  was  the  %2<\  snnl- 
vereary  of  the  birth  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Kmerson,  and  the  event  «n  celebrated 
In  t'oncord  by  a  memorial  meeting  of 
the  Haturday  Club  In  I  he  Concord  Home 
school. 

Hy  8  o'clock  r.  M.  the  spacious  rooma 
of  the  hi  hool  were  well  filled  with  a  rep- 
resentative, audlenco  of  the  rlub  and  II* 
Invited  guest*.  Mr.  George  B.  Hartlett, 
In  a  few  well  choaen  word*,  opened  the. 
exercise*  of  the  evening.  He.  was  fol- 
io *H  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Sanborn,  who  pre- 
tared  hi*  remark*  with  a  brief  abate- 
ment of  the  way  In  which  he  first  made 
the  av-nalnlan.-e  of  the  poet,  and  then 
proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  hi* 
Journal*.  giving  conversations  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Kmerson,  interspersed 
with  anecdote*  and  personal  reminis- 
cences of  great  Interest,  and  concluding 
with  an  estimate  of  aSmeraon'a  charac- 
ter and  gen  hi*. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  he  considered 
Mr.  Emerson  the  man  of  greatest  Intel* 
lectual  Influence  that  had  been  born 
within  a  century.  Aa  a  poet  he  placed 
Mm  In  the  flrat  rank,  and  thought  that 
ultimately.  If  not  at  present,  but  fame 
would  rest  upon  his  poetry  rather  than 
upon  his  prose  writings,  admirable 
though  they  are. 

Mr.  Garland,  principal  of  the  school. 
■aid  that  he  concurred  with  Mr.  San- 
born m  nis  estimate  of  the  tntraence  or 
Mr.  Emerson  upon  his  times,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  wealth  of  poetry  and 
philosophy  cotalned  In  bis  writings 
was  by  no  means  exhausted,  but  that 
»ven  richer  results  would  be  obtained 
jy  the  study  of  them  In  ine  future  than 
tave  been  gained  la  the  past, 
The  following  letter.  addraaaid  to  Mr. 
lerland.  from  Dr.  William  T.  Harrtav 
Jnlted  States  commissioner  of  education, 
waa  received  too  late  to  be  read  at  the 
nesting: 

u  WA8HIXQTOV   D.  C.  Mar  9*.  IMg. 

My  Dear  Vnt.  Garland:  Yoor  letter  of  ta* 
list  has  costs  <o  bead,  bat  I  sat  tfraM  that 
it  te  too  lata  for  ate  to  get  a  letter  to  roe  be- 
fore tbe  meettsg  oe  BatanUy.  I  sat  vary 
•mtt  for  tats.  Wrrst  t  weaM  Uko  wry 
'o-asea  •  few  words  of  arts*  nM  to  tb* 
>any  tbot  wtR 


tar  tbat  wtR 
lareaeaarr  of  ; 
It    bae  hat 


^ml^!n  ,H"nd..b"  "rttlnsa  of  Kalpb  Waldo 

w!SL"   !tl'"r'L,n«    fro'"    'h"   other    writings 

m.  t.  T'/'kV  h.l  w,,,'r  •«"»  wM*r  laterals 
rbla  la   notably   the  ease  wlrh   hl»  prose    writ 

tt!i.  .'L  ,Pm,"''n".»  *>  "l»h  hi.  poetry.  | 
hind    that    when    the    llter„rr    rrllfc    of    una 

•mm  /ll'Ilfh1  •"'•""Ji  "'•  "'"I  "elect  Kmcr.011 
rom   all    others  aa    the   representative   poet    In 

».r.i.  !  r  i.!*  .hl"  P"*"  *°  ",rn  ,bo  I'-uselo 
..?.,  r  .!  J1'"  'I'l  'P'"  •P'rtmsl  symbols.  II* 
uiuat    nuk..    what    la    n|MH|iiH    and    mechanical 
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in  Ita  natura  transparent  and  Illustrative  of 
the  inul. 

New.   Mr.    Kmrrann.    It  seems  to  nir.  hae  elc- 
ral»«l    Into    poetic    slcnlfl.-anco     nut      of    ib.lr 

prosaic     iiini iipliu  o     h     hundred      facta      or 

event*  where  oih.T  |>ocia  of  Ihl*  century,  less 
foriuiiHlH    In    II,.  |r    h.iiIiib.    Imvo    been    atile    |„ 

splrtiuollj.e    only    lit.    or    lefusps    only I 

«lll    IHiiHiralc    my    nnlna    l.v    a    brief    coin- 

meiilur)  ii|,nii  the  aliort  |ioein  called  •'Days." 
Kfom  yeiir  to  jnir  I  hnve  derived  flreal  aiilrl- 
.il  nourishment   from   Ibis  imcni. 


The    |KM>m    -niiM'    .^.na   with    a    l>eatitlfu| 

forma  like  "l.uref.wt  der\lehc». -  .re  m-.u  an. 
r.r.«.l,lnp  and  departing  .a.b  with  |,|,  f"*, 
naetcd.  »«  aa  In  ■■.iiicenl  Hi  ei,,r.  -,|.,n  t"m 
are  the  "I lays"  prr.:unl.1e.|.  Thi'lr  flle  "tret.-bei 
nut  to  endl.-ivieitM.I:  It  .i.mea  from  "terul l? 
lisaw-s  hy  us.  and  prnrveds  uli  in  eternity  " I  ft 
each  day  lirlnn  with  It  "clris"  |«  n,«t 
S^re""      Won,cn  -ClCio  aOuiilod  io  gratify "|| 


IS- 

*■  *■  £.:.  i 

&  e  ?  m 


i:is! 


»■=!■' 


r.Ok| 

>.  1  T 

a  '-  1 «  B    . 

«  e—  t     T 
:   t  £  c  e  * 
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Tlion  Oir  next  atep.  ••k|nci|nma."  Ineludea 
all  obje.  la  of  ambition.  It  la  the  man'a  ren- 
tlam  of  r>lnabocM  that  craves  power,  dedret 
to  tnln  Influ.  u.e,  dealrea  io  acentuale  bla  In- 
Jltldualltr. 

a  wt»m.»  amldltnn  may  dealrp  fain*  for 
rr.-at  deeds,  tor  blah  thouchta.  for  discoveries 
In  a.-lenee  for  ep|,  a  and  dramas.  Hut  undei 
this  wiiuiil  head  i-ome  all  object*  of  atol.ltlon 
The  days  offer  oi.iiorlunlty  for  the  human  he 
Inc  to  |.r..«l.|.-  hlmaelf  with  bodily  itrallfl.-a. 
llona  and  for  the  aatlafactlon  of  his  aoibltlon. 
Itut  there  are  two  hlrh»r  elaaoea  of  ohjecta 
f.ir  man.  He  may  uae  the  opportunities  which 
the  day*  hrlns  hltn  for  the  attainment  or 
wisdom  and  beauty  and  holiness.  He  mar  at- 
tain the  "stars"  <>f  InalKbt  Into  the  truth,  ot 
tlo»  dls>'»plln<Ht  will  which  '-makes  for  rlRbt- 
cousnox*  '  and  of  the  aealhelle  s<*nae  iimt 
turns  all  |truaiilc  obje-ts  In  this  world  luto 
iranai.ur.  ni  lenses  throii|(h  which  the  -IItIih 
iM-amy  .la  seen  rcvxl.^l.  Theae  "atara"  ar« 
hlpheat    pM«l    Iblnic*.    but    the    "sky''   la   full  ot 
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THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    You  have  asked  me  to  address 
you  on  one  of  the  more  important  educational  questions  of 
the  present  day  in  the  United  States,  namely,  how  and  how 
much  the  local,  ungraded  schools  of  country  places  and 
small  villages  ought  to  give  way  to  the  system  of  grada- 
tion, classification  and  methodical — some  would  say  me- 
chanical--method  of  teaching  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
cities  and  the  larger  villages.    Your  invitation  finds  me 
removed  by  some  twenty  years  from  any  very  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  business  of  conducting  or  supervising 
schools,  in  which  I  was  engaged  for  some  ten  years  after 
leaving  college .    But  during  all  the  subsequent  time  I  have 
had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  management  of  schools 
for  special  classes  of  children — the  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
feeble-minded,  etc. — and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing intimately  one  of  the  most  gifted  educational  organizers 
in  America-- 1  mean  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who  has  now 
been  for  some  six  years  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the 
National  administration  at  Washington.    It  has  also  been 
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my  fortune  to  live  in  a  country  town  which  was  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  the  new  system  of  giving  the  children  of 
the  outlying  districts  free  transportation  to  large  graded 
schools  in  the  central  village  and  thus  dispensing  with 
five  or  six  district  schools  which  I  used  to  visit  as  school- 
committeeman  nearly  forty  years  ago  in  the  early  part  of 
my  residence  in  Concord.    I  have,  therefore,  seen  the 
system  of  local  schools  existing  in  some  perfection  and  ac- 
complishing good  results,  and  I  have  seen  it  superseded  by 
a  consolidated  system  which  has  now  been  in  force  nearly 
twenty  years  and  has  had  time  to  produce  its  own  special 
results .    That  these  have  been  good  my  townsmen  assure 
me,  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Harris,  who  succeed- 
ed me  at  a  considerable  interval—and  for  a  few  years — as 
one  of  the  Concord  school-committee.   I  mention  these  facts 
merely  by  way  of  introduction,  for  I  believe  many  other  per- 
sons could  have  enlightened  you  more  than  I  can  as  to  the 
question  which  now  agitates  your  town,  as  I  am  told. 

We  find  by  recurring  to  your  interesting  town  history 
that  Harvard  was  incorporated  in  1732,  lost  a  portion  of  its 
territory  fifty  years  later,  rose  to  its  greatest  population 
about  1850,  since  when  it  has  fallen  from  more  than  1 ,  600 
inhabitants  to  less  than  1,200;  that  you  have  nine  public  and 
one  private  or  endowed  school  and  nearly  200  pupils  in  them 
during  a  year;  that  your  area  is  about  twenty-eight  square 
miles,  so  that  you  have  one  school  for  each  three  square 
miles  on  the  average;  and  that  only  about  one  in  thirty  of 
your  whole  population  is  illiterate.    These  dry  facts  indi- 
cate that  your  schools  have  done  the  preliminary  work  of 
education  well  for  many  years  past,  but  that  the  outside 
schools  must  be  diminished  in  the  number  of  their  pupils 
and  that  some  of  the  children  must  have  long  distances  to 
travel  in  going  to  the  district  school .    And  these  latter 
facts  tend  to  show  that  if  the  results  are  likely  to  be  good, 
Harvard  would  benefit  by  adopting  the  same  sort  of  consoli- 
dation of  schools  and  manner  of  transportation  which  has 
approved  itself  to  the  people  of  Concord .    The  area  of  our 
town  is  nearly  the  same  as  yours,  and  our  free  population 
more  than  thrice  as  large . 

Now  what  are  the  advantages,  theoretically  considered, 
of  this  school  consolidation,  and  what  are  its  hypothetical 
evils,  and  how  far  are  these  benefits  and  drawbacks  found 
to  occur  in  practise?    I  will  state  them  as  they  appear  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  our  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation:   I.  Consolidation  permits  a  better  grading  of  the 
schools  and  a  stricter  classification  of  pupils;  the  classes 
are  larger,  and  the  studies  become  more  uniform.    II.  For 
the  same  sum  of  money  schools  can  be  kept  during  more 
weeks  of  the  year;  special  branches  such  as  drawing,  music 
and  study  of  nature  can  receive  more  class  attention,  and 
better  teachers  can  be  employed  and  kept  longer  in  service; 
the  supervision  of  graded  schools  in  a  single  village  is  also 
easier  and  may  be  better  done  than  where  the  schools  are 
scattered  miles  apart.    HI.  The  average  attendance  is  bet- 
ter (provided  free  transportation  is  given  to  distant  pupils); 
the  children  are  stimulated  by  the  fact  of  larger  classes 
and  better  teaching,  and  they  also  have  the  broader  culture 
which  comes  from  associating  with  more  children  of  their 
own  age  but  of  different  home  surroundings .    IV .  Public  in- 
terest in  the  schools  is  quickened,  and  this  leads  to  better 
school  buildings,  better  equipment  and  a  larger  supply  of 
books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.  by  which  the  children  profit 
much. 


All  these  advantages  can  be  fairly  claimed  in  theory 
for  consolidation;  it  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all 
would  practically  occur  when  the  schools  should  be  put  un- 
der one  head  and  placed  on  a  better  footing.    Then  for  the 
argument  on  the  side  of  small  and  rural  schools:    I.  There 
is  danger  to  health  and  morals  in  the  bringing  together  of 
so  many  children  out  of  the  sight  of  their  mothers;  the 
instruction  there  is  apt  to  become  mechanical;  there  are 
local  jealousies,  and  property  loses  part  of  its  value  in 
districts  where  the  busy  schoolhouse  made  a  sort  of  local 
center.    II.  Add  to  this  (and  to  the  fact  that  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  rural  life  in  New  England  are  averse  to  the  mass- 
ing of  children  in  large  buildings  with  insufficient  play- 
grounds, where  those  individual  acquaintances  so  dear 
to  childhood  are  smothered  in  the  mass  of  the  children) 
this  other  fact,  heretofore  noticeable  though  perhaps  not 
so  obvious  now,  that  the  smaller  schools  have  witnessed 
the  greater  growth  and  stimulation  of  individuality.    Our 
modern  life  tends,  we  say,  too  much  to  level  and  equalize 
all  natures;  originality  is  not  fostered  and  is  found  incon- 
venient; hence  whatever  promotes  original  thought  and  ob- 
servation of  nature  is  to  be  retained,  if  possible. 

Now  have  the  benefits  expected  from  grading  our  pub- 
lic schools  been  actually  obtained  or  have  the  anticipated 
evils  been  observed  to  follow?    The  answer  must  be,  I 
think,  that  some  of  both  kinds  have  taken  place  but  that, 
on  the  whole,  in  towns  like  Concord,  the  good  has  out- 
weighted  the  evil .    No  human  condition  is  perfect;  there 
are  objections  to  every  conceivable  plan  of  education  when 
the  experiment  is  tried,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  that  which,  in  its  main  effects,  makes  for  good  re- 
sults.   We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  certain  changes  in 
material  surroundings  have  become  inevitable— that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  rural  life 
in  New  England  to  which  men  of  my  age,  and  some  women, 
look  back  as  to  an  Arcadian  existence .   It  was  by  no  means 
Arcadian  in  fact,  or  rather  (for  I  have  seen  Arcadia  and 
its  shepherds)  the  idyllic  life  which  tales  and  poems  pic- 
ture to  us  had  its  hard,  unlovely  side;  and  the  strong  and 
sweet  characters  which  came  forth  from  its  shaping  influ- 
ences were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But  whether 
good  or  bad  the  rural  simplicity  and  moderate  prosperity 
of  New  England  farming  towns  has  been  so  modified  by  the 
wider  competition  and  more  rapid  exchanges  of  the  modern 
world  that  it  can  never  be  regained.    The  great  West — im- 
mensely greater  than  what  Olney's  Geography  taught  my 
early  childhood  was  the  West — has  become  our  rival  in 
farm-production  to  a  great  degree;  the  coal  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  supplied  and  cheapened  our  winter  fuel;  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  processes  have  greatly  modified 
production  even  on  the  farm  and  in  the  dairy  and  kitchen; 
and  the  railroad  has  made  it  easy  for  the  farmer's  boy  or 
girl  to  escape  the  uncongenial  labor  or  the  lack  of  com- 
panionship which  New  England  farming  necessitates  even 
more  now  than  of  old.    Villages  are  growing  into  small 
cities,  small  cities  into  great  ones,  and  the  course  of 
education  cannot  fail  to  be  fundamentally  affected  by  these 
changes . 

Persons  under  fifty,  and  especially  those  born  since 
the  Civil  War,  can  scarcely  realize  how  much  New  Eng- 
land differs  now  from  what  it  was  sixty  years  ago  when 
our  railroad  system  was  in  its  infancy  and  ocean  steam 
navigation  was  a  thing  untried .    I  was  born  in  a  very 
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intelligent  community  near  the  seacoast  of  New  Hampshire 
less  than  fifty  miles  from  Boston,  yet  fifty-five  years  ago 
I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  anthracite  coal,  and  when  I 
picked  up  one  of  the  black,  shining  masses  fallen  from 
some  wagon  on  its  way  to  Exeter  or  Newburyport,  none  of 
my  schoolmates  (we  were  on  the  way  home  from  school) 
nor,  I  believe,  the  good  damsel  who  kept  the  school  could 
tell  me  what  it  was .    Everybody  in  that  town  of  700  peo- 
ple burned  wood,  and  the  only  coal  we  saw  was  a  little 
sea-coal  which  the  blacksmith  blew  into  a  flame  with  his 
great  bellows — or  now  and  then  a  load  of  charcoal  brought 
along  in  his  big  wagon  by  a  sooty  being  who  could  hardly 
be  classed  as  white  or  as  colored  but  whom  I  have  since 
learned  was  originally  white.    Indeed,  I  was  once  privi- 
leged to  see  a  charcoal  pit  on  the  edge  of  Exeter  where 
the  woodland  was  newly  chopped  away  and  partly  turned 
to  coal. 

Today,  nearly  every  family  in  that  town  abounding  in 
woodland  burns  anthracite  almost  exclusively,  the  wood  is 
growing  faster  than  it  is  cut  for  fuel  or  for  lumber,  and 
even  the  fencing-stuff  comes  from  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania 
in  the  form  of  wire— barbed  or  more  humanely  twisted  or 
even  woven  together  as  it  is  set  up  by  a  curious  fencing 
machine  which  I  saw  at  work  on  a  large  New  York  farm 
last  June.    And,  speaking  of  weaving,  I  am  reminded  that 
fifty  years  ago,  or  a  little  earlier,  almost  all  the  larger 
farm  houses  where  I  was  bred  had  a  loom  in  some  corner 
at  which  the  women  of  the  family  wove  as  habitually  as 
the  handmaids  in  Homer.    Every  farmer  then  kept  sheep; 
the  wool  was  carried  to  some  little  mill  and  carded,  then 
brought  back  and  spun  by  the  daughters  on  the  great  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  then  a  web  was  set  up  in  the  great  loom, 
and  the  mother,  or  aunt,  or  skillful  grandmother  wove  it 
into  garments  for  the  children.    My  own  suits — even  that 
which  I  wore  on  my  first  visit  of  ten  days  to  Boston  at  the 
age  of  twelve — or  near  it--were  made  of  this  claret-colored 
"full-cloth,  "  so  called  because  after  weaving  it  was  taken 
to  another  mill  to  be  "fulled"  into  the  right  thickness  for 
a  winter  jacket.    Even,  in  my  recollection,  a  farmer  now 
and  then  had  a  flax  field  with  its  beautiful  blue  flowers,  and 
some  aged  dame  spun  from  the  crop  a  few  sheets,  towels, 
or  tablecloths — as  every  housewife  did  when  my  mother 
was  married. 

Now  the  'destrick- school"  of  which  story-books  tell, 
and  the  biographies  of  famous  American  statesmen,  was 
at  home  amid  the  local  institutions  of  a  community  which 
spun  its  own  clothes  and  kept  a  convenient  dye-pot  about 
the  house  for  a  month  or  two.    Everything  had  to  be  local, 
for  few  went  far  from  home .    But  now  absence  from  the 
native  soil  is  the  rule,  and  staying  at  home  the  exception; 
our  population  here  in  New  England  is  a  very  locomotive 
one,  removing  from  the  farm  to  the  village,  from  the  vil- 
lage to  the  small  city,  from  the  small  city  to  the  larger 
one — and  then,  at  seasons  of  the  year  or  stages  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  returning  to  country  places  but  not 
always  nor  often  to  the  native  soil.    To  counterbalance 
these  changes  a  mixed  people  of  Europe  have  come  in  to 
fill  the  vacancies  left  by  native  removals- -first  the  Irish, 
then  the  Nova  Scotian,  the  French  Canadian,  the  German, 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Polish  Jew,  the  Italian,  the  Russian, 
and  finally  the  Armenian.    Every  race  comes  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  poverty,  oppression,  or  superabundance  in 
its  own  land;  they  bring  with  them  their  language,  manners, 


morals,  music,  and  habits  of  life,  none  of  which  fits  in 
exactly  with  our  traditional  ways  or  notions.    Harvard 
has  received  less  of  these  immigrants  than  most  of  its 
neighboring  towns,  but  still  a  perceptible  color  is  given 
by  them  to  your  schools  and  social  institutions .    Still  more 
will  this  be  the  case  hereafter,  judging  by  the  course  of 
events  in  Concord  and  other  towns  once  wholly  rural  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.    Even  where  manufactures  do  not 
come  in--as  they  will,  more  or  less,  in  these  valleys  of 
the  Nashua  and  its  tributaries- -the  land  will  be  cultivated 
and  the  housework  will  be  done  by  other  than  the  Yankee 
race.    In  Concord,  for  instance,  where,  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  hardly  a  single  Swede  or  Norwegian  had 
settled,  there  are  now  hundreds  of  the  Scandinavian  im- 
migrants and  their  children,  who  have  to  some  extent  re- 
placed the  Irish  laborers  on  the  farms  and  the  Irish  or 
colored  domestics  in  the  village  houses.    They  have  also, 
like  many  of  the  Irish  immigration  of  the  last  half-century, 
taken  up  farms  formerly  owned  by  the  New  England  hus- 
bandmen and  are  applying  to  those  worn-out  or  rocky  or 
simply  abandoned  acres  the  harder  work  and  more  inten- 
sive cultivation  which  Europe  forces  on  its  peasantry. 
The  result  is  a  revival  of  farm  life,  but  on  a  scale  quite 
different  from  that  to  which  our  ancestors  were  accus- 
tomed— unless  we  go  back  to  the  first  century  of  coloni- 
zation when  the  conditions  of  life  were  much  harder  than 
any  that  we  can  remember.   Being  questioned  by  the  Royal 
Council  in  1676-1677  just  after  the  destructive  Indian  war 
known  as  "King  Philip's,  "  old  Governor  Bradstreet  replied 
in  a  Report  which  has  lately  been  unearthed  and  printed  in 
England:    "This  country  [Massachusetts]  is  very  poor,  and 
it  is  hard  for  the  people  to  clothe  themselves  and  their 
families,  but  they  make  a  good  shift  for  victuals  owing  to 
the  free  allotment  of  lands  at  the  first  settlement.  "   This 
was  the  state  of  things  in  New  England  for  many  years, 
wearing  off  in  the  older  settled  towns  as  time  passed  and 
wealth  accumulated  but  continuing  in  the  new  towns  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
until  well  into  the  present  century.    It  is  to  some  degree 
the  condition  of  the  newcomers  who  settle  among  us  and 
of  the  new  communities  of  the  prairie  and  mountain  states 
in  the  far  West. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection  is  that  this 
very  influx  of  immigrants  with  their  odd  ways,  their  pov- 
erty and  their  dialects  of  speech  makes  the  consolidation 
of  schools  even  more  important  for  social  reasons  than  it 
is  for  reasons  of  economy  and  the  improvement  of  time  in 
study.    It  will  not  do  to  leave  these  alien  elements  in  our 
midst  to  the  seclusion  of  the  lonely  farm  or  the  hamlet  or 
neighborhood  where  they  gather  together  from  a  natural 
wish  to  live  among  their  own  people .    Their  best  good  and 
our  own  requires  that  they  shall  be  included  in  our  civic 
and  social  arrangements — not  set  off  by  themselves  as  the 
colored  people  were  in  these  Northern  States  long  after 
they  ceased  to  be  slaves.    The  democratic  form  of  society 
which  fell  to  us  naturally  when  this  was  a  new  and  poor 
colony  and  which  our  political  history  has  made  habitual 
and  a  part  of  our  system  of  government  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  its  vigor  unless  all  the  ingredients  of  society 
are  brought  naturally  together.    And  what  more  natural 
than  the  association  of  our  children  in  the  same  schools? 
Yet  this  will  not  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  unless  the 
rural  schools  are  consolidated  in  a  village  center  when 
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that  is  feasible.    A  graded  school  in  your  pleasant  village, 
assembling  in  its  three  or  four  departments  all  the  children 
of  the  town,  will  of  necessity  bring  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  native  American  and  the  recent  immigrant  together  and 
will  allow  the  formation  of  those  school  friendships  which 
are  the  best  protection  against  the  ever- increasing  tendency 
to  a  spirit  of  caste,  which  injures  and  sometimes  threatens 
to  destroy  our  cherished  institutions .    Evils  no  doubt  arise 
from  this  promiscuous  companionship  in  the  public  schools, 
but  they  are  not  so  great  as  those  which  prevail  where  the 
different  social  classes  are  separated  by  different  systems 
of  education. 

To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for 
bringing  the  schools  of  a  community  together  in  a  graded 
building,  or  group  of  buildings,  care  being  taken  that  the 
building  is  not  made  too  large  nor  too  small,  and  that  suf- 
ficient playground  space  is  furnished  in  the  village  schools. 
The  greatest  deprivation  that  city  school  children  experi- 
ence is  crowding  into  rooms  too  small  and  the  absence  of 
spacious  play  places  and  the  inspiring  freedom  of  the  open 
country;  this  need  not  occur  in  towns  like  Harvard  and  Con- 
cord if  care  is  taken  at  the  outset.    The  pleasantest  recol- 
lections of  my  own  school  days  in  the  little  distf  ict  school- 
house  where  I  began  my  education  are  divided  between  the 
companionship  of  the  boys  and  girls — especially  the  girls — 
and  the  rambles  in  the  noon  hour,  or  after  school,  in  the 
fields  and  woods  which  surrounded  our  little  temple  of  sci- 
ence on  every  side.   It  must  have  been  a  great  loss  if  those 
nature  studies  taken  up  as  play  or  adventure  had  been  omit- 
ted in  my  case.   How  vividly  I  remember,  after  nearly  sixty 
years,  my  crossing  the  little  river,  which  seemed  then  so 
much  larger  than  the  Tiber  or  the  Peneios  have  since  ap- 
peared, on  the  narrow  "string-piece"  which  carried  the 
sportsman  or  the  farmer  across  the  swollen  brook,  or  my 
first  introduction  to  the  mysterious  "bog-onion"  in  the 
small  swamp  where  we  dug  up  the  root  of  the  fern  and 
tried  to  fancy  it  good  eating!   Botany  and  natural  history 
are  best  learned  in  such  natural  ways  without  too  much 
effort.    But  the  village  school  can  supply  in  part  the  lack 
of  these  sylvan  and  pastoral  opportunities  by  the  adoption 
of  that  custom  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  Henry  Thoreau  was 
the  first  to  introduce  in  a  Massachusetts  school- -a  weekly 
walk  in  the  pastures  and  forest  with  his  pupils.    When  Mr. 
Alcott  and  I  were  associated  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
Concord  public  schools,  we  allowed  the  teacher  of  each 
school  one  afternoon  every  month  for  such  rural  walks, 
but  in  my  own  private  school  we  had  them  nearly  every 
week. 

The  mention  of  Bronson  Alcott  reminds  me  that  he  was 
for  a  short  time  one  of  your  townsmen,  though  at  a  period 
when  he  was  more  inclined  to  withdraw  from  social  oppor- 
tunities and  duties  than  at  any  other  part  of  his  long  and 
useful  life .    He  was  the  first  of  our  New  England  school 
reformers,  preceding  Horace  Mann  by  some  ten  years  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  the  very  faulty  public  schools  of 
seventy-five  years  ago .    The  school  in  which  Alcott  intro- 
duced most  of  the  exercises  and  amusements  now  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  part  of  education  for  young  children 
was  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  a  village  as  large  in  1826 
as  Harvard  is  now;  but  the  graded  school  was  then  too  far 
in  the  future,  and  the  traditions  of  rural  life  were  too  firm- 
ly held,  to  permit  that  union  and  consolidation  of  classes 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.    In  his  later  years  he  fully 


sympathised  in  the  tendency  to  bring  pupils  of  all  ages  to- 
gether in  a  village  center,  and  it  was  he  more  than  any  of 
us  who  introduced  the  custom  at  Concord  of  assembling 
all  the  schools  annually  in  the  Town  Hall  for  songs  and 
simple  exercises  so  that  the  citizens  might  see  before 
them  the  children  for  whose  education  they  were  taxing 
themselves  so  generously.    Nothing  but  good  resulted 
from  these  gatherings,  which  may  be  recommended  in 
every  town  not  too  populous  to  make  it  impracticable  to 
bring  all  the  school  children  into  one  assembly. 

The  writer  of  your  excellent  town  history  has  not  de- 
scribed Alcott,  nor  his  life  here  at  Fruitlands,  as  so  high 
and  pure  a  person  should  be  described,  and  I  therefore 
turn  aside  from  our  main  topic  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning one  who  will  be  remembered  here  and  elsewhere 
quite  as  long  as  any  of  the  citizens  of  Harvard.    The  ob- 
ject of  Bronson  Alcott 's  retirement  to  the  remote  farm 
which  he  named  "Fruitlands  "  was  an  ascetic  purpose 
rather  than  an  educational  or  economic  one.    In  a  valu- 
able letter  from  him  which  is  printed  in  Elliott's  Life  of 
Father  Hecker,  who  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  Fruit-    , 
lai.ds,  I  find  sentences  so  descriptive  of  the  real  purpose 
and  principles  of  Alcott  in  1 843  that  they  may  here  be 
quoted.    He  had  seen  the  way  of  life  at  Brook  Farm,  a 
much  larger  community,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  seri- 
ous and  simple  enough.   He  therefore  wrote  to  one  of  the 
Brook  Farm  residents: 

"I  have  no  belief  in  associations  of  human  beings  for 
the  purpose  of  making  themselves  happy  by  means  of  im- 
proved outward  arrangements  alone,  for  the  fountains  of 
happiness  are  within.    This  condition  is  attained  by  the 
surrender  of  all  individual  or  selfish  gratification- -a  com- 
plete willingness  to  be  moulded  by  Divinity.    As  men  now 
are,  this,  of  course,  involves  self-renunciation  and  re- 
trenchment.   Are  we  prepared  for  the  giving  up  of  all  and 
taking  refuge  in  Love  as  an  unfailing  Providence?  A  faith 
and  reliance  as  large  as  this  seems  needful  to  insure  us 
against  disappointment .    The  entrance  to  Paradise  is  still 
through  the  straight  gate  and  narrow  way  of  self-denial. 
Unless  well  armed  with  valor  and  patience,  we  must  con- 
tinue in  the  old  and  much-trodden  broad  way.    The  condi- 
tions for  one  are  conditions  for  all.    It  is  not  for  us  to 
prescribe  conditions;  these  are  prescribed  in  our  natures 
— our  state  of  being—and  the  best  we  can  do,  if  disquali- 
fied, is  either  to  attain  an  amended  character  or  to  re- 
linquish all  hopes  of  securing  felicity. 

"Our  purposes  are  briefly  these:   First,  to  obtain 
the  free  use  of  a  spot  of  land  adequate  by  our  own  labor 
to  our  support .    Second,  to  live  independently  of  foreign 
aids  under  a  regimen  of  healthful  labor  and  recreation- - 
with  benignity  towards  all  creatures,  human  and  inferior; 
with  beauty  and  refinement  in  all  economies;  and  the  pur- 
est charity  throughout  our  demeanor.    Doubtless  such  a 
household --with  our  library,  our  services  and  manner  of 
life- -may  attract  young  men  and  women- -possibly  also 
families  with  children;  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
Providence  will  use  us  progressively  for  beneficial  effects 
in  the  great  work  of  human  regeneration  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  highest  life  on  earth.  " 

These  are  not  objects  to  be  laughed  at,  and  even  to 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  such  possibilities  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised.   Indeed,  unless  the  school  system  of  a  town,  a 
state  and  a  country  is  framed  with  some  such  objects  in 
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view,  it  will  fail  of  the  highest  success.   The  mere  teaching 
of  the  bread-winning  or  the  culture-promoting  branches  of 
knowledge,  in  however  skillful  a  fashion,  will  not  produce 
the  best  results;  it  must  be  inspired  and  seconded  by  that 
spirit  which  our  forefathers  implied  when  they  declared  the 
chief  end  of  man  to  be  the  service  of  God  and  the  continual 
enjoyment  of  the  Divine  presence.    Alcott  and  his  friends 
changed  the  form  of  this  expression,  throwing  into  it  a 
greater  intention  toward  the  philanthropic  service  of  man- 
kind, but  they  had  the  same  end  in  view.    The  low,  ma- 
terial, so-called  Yankee  view  of  life's  great  object  was 
concisely  expressed  by  a  boy  in  a  New  Hampshire  school 
many  years  ago  when  the  catechising  schoolmaster  put  the 
old  Westminster  question: 

Keep  what  you've  got,  and  get  what  you  can! 
That's  what  I  call  the  "chief  end  of  man. " 

This  is  the  answer  practically  given  in  our  generation  by 
many  of  those  who  fancy  themselves  leaders  in  business  and 
politics;  it  is  this  exclusive  devotion  to  money-getting  and 
money- spending  which  gives  Americans  a  bad  name  abroad 
and  disturbs  all  the  external  relations  of  life  in  our  own 
country.   It  is  by  no  means  a  peculiarly  American  vice;  in- 
deed, it  is  seen  in  its  fullest  vigor  in  our  mother- country 
and  was  the  prompting  motive  in  those  measures  of  govern- 
ment and  taxation  which  brought  on  our  old  Revolution.   But 
it  is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  those  who  now  direct  the  govern- 
ments of  most  free  countries  in  the  world,  and  it  seems  to 
grow  worse  as  fast  as  each  country  becomes  more  popular 
in  its  form  of  government.    This  may  be  seen  in  France 
and  Italy  as  well  as  in  England  and  the  United  States.    The 
power  of  money  in  politics  was  never  more  than  now.    Now 
the  direct  tendency  of  this  infatuated  pursuit  of  wealth  is  to 
greater  and  greater  inequalities  of  condition  such  as  we  see 
more  and  more  in  this  country  since  our  Civil  War.    It  is 
mere  folly  or  mere  hypocrisy  to  say  that  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  enormous  fortunes  in  the  United  States --estates 
of  $100,000,000  and  upward,  gathered  in  two  generations, 
or  even  in  a  single  lifetime — does  not  produce  a  hurtful 
inequality  and  generate  those  special  classes,  and  that  un- 
democratic class-spirit,  which  are  inconsistent  with  our 
national  institutions .    Why  did  we  abolish  slavery  at  such 
extreme  cost  of  blood  and  treasure?    Not  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  wanton  power,  as  our  Southern  fellow-citizens 
and  many  Europeans  said  at  the  time,  but  because  sad  ex- 
perience taught  us  that  chattel-slavery  could  not  coexist 
with  free  institutions .    A  similar  experience  is  now  teach- 
ing us  that  excessive  wealth,  even  if  not  invested  in  human 
bone  and  muscle,  is  also  hostile  to  freedom.    The  slave- 
holders were  a  dangerous  class  because  they  were  power- 
ful through  wealth,  united  in  a  common  selfish  interest, 
and  relatively  few  in  number — an  oligarchy,  in  fact.    Indi- 
vidually they  were  no  worse  than  other  men;  it  was  the  hard 
necessity  of  their  position  which  made  them  tyrants  while 
in  power  and  rebels  when  we  took  power  from  them .    Is  it 
otherwise  with  our  nabobs  of  ten  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  mil- 
lions?   They  are  few  in  number,  wielding  enormous  influ- 
ence through  their  riches  and  with  a  common  selfish  inter- 
est to  protect  their  dropsical  wealth.    Unless  human  nature 
has  materially  changed — which  I  am  slow  to  believe— they 
will  manifest,  and  already  they  are  displaying,  that  same 
hostility  to  free  institutions  which  the  slave-oligarchy 


showed  and  which  brought  it  to  ruin  for  the  country's  good. 
In  the  recent  heated  contest  for  the  election  of  president, 
whose  voices  were  occasionally  heard  declaring  for  a 
stronger  government,  less  frequent  elections,  even  for  a 
return  to  kings  and  nobles?    Was  it  not  the  holders  or  the 
spokesmen  of  enormous  wealth,  who  call  the  desire  of  the 
masses  for  more  equal  taxation  and  greater  liberty  of  free 
contract  by  the  ugly  names  of  "anarchy"  and  "free  riot"? 
Of  all  forms  of  anarchy,  that  which  unscrupulous  wealth 
generates  in  the  society  which  it  poisons  is  far  the  worst- - 
as  we  see  by  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution,  whose 
excesses  were  but  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from 
the  abuse  of  riches  and  power  under  the  corrupt  court  and 
noblesse  of  France. 

What  has  this  to  do,  you  may  say,  with  the  question  of 
graded  schools  in  this  peaceful,  republican  town  of  Har- 
vard?   Simply  this- -that  our  best  medicine  against  the  in- 
roads of  inequality  into  a  republic  meant  to  be  free  and 
equal  is  the  education  of  our  people  in  public  schools  and 
with  as  little  sifting  out  of  social  classes  as  possible.   The 
common  school  is  the  nursery  of  democracy;  and  that  form 
of  the  common  school  which  now  best  supplies  the  need  of 
free  institutions  is  the  graded  village  school  to  which  the 
outlying  districts  send  their  children  each  morning  at  pri- 
vate or  public  expense.    If  the  father  can  afford  it,  let  him 
carry  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  children  to  school- -as  we 
used  to  be  carried  in  stormy  days .    If  he  cannot  afford  the 
time  or  cost,  let  the  town  pay  it;  the  money  will  be  well 
laid  out .    I  heard  the  Secretary  of  our  Board  of  Education 
say  last  week  that  this  year  the  towns  of  Massachusetts 
are  paying  not  less  than  $100, 000  for  carrying  the  chil- 
dren to  union  schools .    It  is  a  much  wiser  expenditure 
than  to  pay  millions  on  millions  for  a  tawdry  new  State 
House  in  Boston- -one  of  those  follies  into  which  a  few  rich 
men  with  more  dollars  than  good  sense  entrapped  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  through  their  too  easy  representatives . 

In  this  town  of  Harvard  the  plan  of  village  schools  for 
the  whole  school  population  would  involve  some  outlay  at 
first  for  buildings,'  but  this  would  permit  the  erection  of 
houses  that  would  serve  other  public  uses  than  merely 
those  of  instruction .    One  of  them  might  be  equipped  with 
a  hall  where  the  children  and  families  of  Harvard  could 
conveniently  meet  together  for  social  gatherings,  which 
I  would  have  far  more  frequent  than  they  now  are  in  most 
villages.    The  pleasantest  social  feature  of  Concord  life 
when  I  first  went  there  to  reside  in  1855  was  the  assem- 
blies at  our  Town  Hall  (which  was  then  also  in  part  a 
schoolhouse)  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women 
and  children.    They  were  frequent,  well  attended,  and  by 
the  most  famous  and  the  most  obscure  of  our  people. 
Probably  you  have  the  same  excellent  custom  here,  but, 
if  so,  I  doubt  if  you  have  a  room  so  well  adapted  for  such 
gatherings  as  it  might  be.    Your  new  school  building  at 
comparatively  small  cost  could  include  such  a  room;  it 
would  be  the  property  of  all  the  citizens  and  would  add  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  all . 

I  am  told  that  some  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  continuance  of  a  town  grant  in  Harvard  toward  the  en- 
dowed school  that  exists  here  and  which  has  long  taken  the 
place  of  the  high  school,  which  the  laws  do  not  require  you 
to  maintain.    I  see  no  reason  and  am  slow  to  believe  there 
is  any  law  which,  sensibly  interpreted,  can  prevent  you 
from  keeping  up  a  custom  so  manifestly  good  for  all  parties. 
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If  the  Attorney- General  has  so  construed  the  law,  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  that  officer  but  the  courts  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  decide  what  our  laws  mean;  his  opinion  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  has  no  binding  force .   As  I  under- 
stand it,  a  building  and  a  fund  exist  here,  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Harvard;  how  strange,  then,  if  any  law  has  got  into  be- 
ing which  prevents  the  wish  of  the  town  and  its  benefactors 
from  being  carried  into  effect!    Properly  used,  this  endow- 
ment would  be  serviceable  in  carrying  out  hereafter  the 
plan  which  I  have  advocated,  and  I  am  sure  there  must  be 
some  way  of  meeting  the  meaning  of  the  law  without  depart- 
ing from  common  sense  and  the  common  good.    "Whatever 
the  lawyers  may  say,  "  quoth  Uncle  Toby  in  the  story,  "the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk  must  be  some  kin  to  her  own  child" — and 
so  I  fancy  a  way  will  be  found  for  Harvard  to  enjoy  without 
blame  the  fruit  of  her  own  good  reputation  and  good  works 
She  deserves  it  by  her  past  history  and  the  promise  of  a 
still  fairer  future. 


VILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING  AND  DANIEL  RICKETSON 
--AS  RELATED  TO  THE  MERCURY  BY  F.  B.  SANBORN 


\ 


OF  CONCORD 


In  the  pursuits  of  literature,  to  which  journalism  is 
;o  ready  an  accessory,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes 
ifter  the  fact  we  are  always  attracted  and  pleased  by  the 
riendships  of  literary  men.    It  is  hardly  possible  for  liter- 
itnre  to  be  cultivated  in  a  hermitage;  although  sometimes 
men  of  letters  retire  for  a  time  from  the  distractions  of 
society  in  order  to  complete  some  task  they  have  in  hand. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  withdrawal  of  Thoreau  into  the 
Walden  Woods  when  he  wished  to  prepare  his  first  book  for 
the  press .    But  that  was  by  no  means  a  separation  from  his 
literary  friends;  for  Emerson  and  Alcott,  Ellery  Charming 
and  others  of  the  Concord  circle,  found  him  out  in  his  cab- 
in by  the  lake,  and  were  visited  by  him  in  return.    He  was 
aided  by  their  companionship,  and  they  in  turn  by  his  stimu- 
lating presence  in  their  woodland  walks  and  river  voyages; 
when,  years  afterwards,  he  related  those  Walden  experi- 
ences in  a  second  volume,  it  found  a  faithful  reader  in  New 
Bedford,  the  quiet  and  meditative  occupant  of  Brooklawn, 
Daniel  Ricketson;  and  he  was  not  slow  to  seek  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  author,  who  in  December,  1854,  made  his  first 
visit  to  Brooklawn.    Just  a  year  later  (December  25,  1855), 
Thoreau 's  friend  Charming,  who  had  given  hospitality  to 
Mr.  Ricketson  in  Concord,  as  the  intimate  of  Thoreau, 
made  his  first  visit  to  New  Bedford,  where  he  was  pres- 
ently engaged  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  then  owning  The  Mercury, 
to  aid  him  in  editing  it.    He  continued  in  this  occupation 
for  about  two  years,  and  for  several  subsequent  years  oc- 
casionally published  contributions  in  its  columns. 

Although  never  an  editor  of  The  Mercury,  as  his 
friend  Channing  was,  Daniel  Ricketson  quite  as  well,  or 
even  better,  deserves  to  be  commemorated  in  these  me- 
morial pages .    Born  when  The  Mercury  was  but  six  years 
old,  he  became  one  of  its  contributors  ere  it  was  thirty; 
and  from  1836  to  his  own  death,  more  than  sixty  years 
later,  he  printed  in  its  columns  enough  prose  and  verse 
to  make  several  volumes .    Two  such  volumes  have  ap- 
peared on  the  booksellers'  shelves--his  "History  of  New 
Bedford,"  published  in  a  book  in  1858,  after  running  in 
numbers  through  The  Mercury  for  months;  and  "The  Au- 
tumn Sheaf,"  a  volume  of  poems,  most  of  which  had  also 
come  out  in  The  Mercury.    One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
poems,   "A  Winter  Sketch,"  harmonises  well  with  the 
February  day  in  which  this  tribute  to  its  author  is  writ- 
ten, and  also  well  portrays  the  modest  life  of  the  poet  for 
85  years,  in  the  native  region  which  he  made  so  attractive 
to  other  poets . 
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A  WINTER  SKETCH 

When  Winter's  horn  blows  loud  and  clear, 
And  snow  drifts  down  the  silent  glen, 

When  slowly  goes  the  waning  year, 

And  few  of  Nature's  smiles  are  seen, 

Then  to  the  woods  I  often  go, 

Heedless  of  either  wind  or  snow. 

'Tis  not  when  naught  but  smiles  are  seen, 
And  fields  are  gay  with  new-blown  flowers, 

While  the  old  woods  are  robed  in  green, 
That  Nature  shows  her  greatest  powers; 

But  when  her  hidden  forces  rise, 

And  clouds  and  storms  deform  the  skies . 

For  then  more  boldly  rush  the  streams, 

The  waterfall  more  loudly  roars, 
And  to  the  gale  the  raven  screams 

As  o'er  the  lofty  pine  he  soars, 
And  riven  branches  loudly  crack, 
While  Echo  sends  the  tumult  back. 

'Tis  then  the  mighty  sea  is  tossed, 

And  the  frail  bark  to  the  tempest  stoops, 

When  billows  lash  the  rock-girt  coast 
Where  the  gray  sea-gull  slowly  swoops; 

And  on  the  wind  is  often  heard 

The  voice  of  some  storm-driven  bird. 

Then,  far  within  the  wood's  retreat 

With  eager  steps  I  gladly  hie, 
Where  each  familiar  haunt  I  greet 

As  old  friends  in  adversity; 
For  here  a  countless  store  I  find 
That  on  me  shed  their  influence  kind. 

The  robin  flits  across  my  way 

As  though  he  would  my  coming  hail; 

The  black-cap  hops  from  spray  to  spray, 
And  whirrs  near  by  the  startled  quail; 

While,  frisking  on  some  neighboring  bough, 

The  squirrel  eyes  me  as  I  go. 

The  green  moss  peeps  forth  from  the  snow, 
And  sweetly  smiles  at  Winter's  frown. 

Low  with  their  load  the  maples  bow, 
And  humbly  wear  their  winter  crown. 

Such  rich  reward  kind  Nature  gives 

To  him  who  in  her  quiet  lives . 

These  verses  and  many  more,  not  all  so  suggestive  as 
these  of  the  nameless  charm  with  which  the  "Divine  Orinda" 
invested  the  "Solitude"  of  St.  Amant  the  French  poet,  when 
she  translated  it  from  the  French,  adorned  the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner of  The  Mercury,  where  sometimes  also  Channing  ven- 
tured his  variable  verse .    There  were  also  from  Daniel 
Ricketson  moral  essays,  religious  exhortations,  persua- 
sives to  kindness  towards  mankind  and  the  lower  animals, 
and  memorial  tributes  to  his  friends,  not  alone  to  Emerson 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  Alcott  and  Henry  Thoreau,  but  to  Jon- 
athan Spooner  the  day-laborer,  to  Hayden  Coggeshall  and  to 
the  Quakers  of  the  region.    Of  Emerson  in  1883  he  wrote: 


"For  many  years  I  had  occasionally  heard  Emerson 
lecture,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had  formed  a  friendship  with 
Thoreau  in  1854  (which  took  me  to  Concord)  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  him .    Thoreau  had  been  an  intimate  of  the 
Emerson  family,  and  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  there. 
It  was  strikingly  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear  these 
thinkers  discourse  together  upon  some  disputed  point,  and 
Emerson  did  not  always  come  off  victor.    Once  on  a  walk 
with  him  in  the  Walden  Woods,  Emerson  in  tones  sweet 
and  musical,  gave  an  interpretation  to  the  notes  of  the 
wood-thrush,  then  singing,  somewhat  as  follows: 

Hey  willywilly, 

Heigh  willy  willy,  willy  O! 

"On  another  occasion,  I  was  occupying  the  attic  room 
of  a  poetic  friend  in  Concord,  who  was  absent- -('it  was 
Channing  then  living  in  New  Bedford,  editing  The  Mercu- 
ry')--the  evening  was  stormy  and  I  was  sitting  alone  by 
my  lamp.    I  heard  rather  heavy  footsteps  coming  up  the 
lower  stairs,  and  to  my  surprise,  they  continued  on  the 
stairs  leading  to  my  attic .    I  rose  to  open  the  door  and 
was  greeted  both  by  Emerson  and  our  mutual  friend,  the 
prominent  abolitionist,  Parker  Pillsbury,  who  had  come 
to  call  on  me .    With  the  music  of  the  rain  pattering  on 
the  roof,  the  evening  passed  in  pleasant  conversation." 

As  already  said,  Channing's  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Ricketson  began  at  Concord,  while  he  was  visiting  Tho- 
reau there,  the  houses  of  the  two  companions  standing  op- 
posite each  other  on  the  main  street,  a  little  west  of  the 
village,  which  in  1854  did  not  extend  so  far  westward  by 
some  distance  as  at  present.    Thoreau  kept  his  river  boat 
at  the  foot  of  Channing's  garden,  as  I  did  for  a  few  years 
while  living  in  Channing's  house.    So  far  as  can  now  be 
learned,  it  was  to  Mr.  Ricketson  that  Channing  owed  his 
engagement  by  Mr .  Lindsey  on  The  Mercury,  but  the  occa- 
sion of  it  was  something  peculiar.    In  the  autumn  of  1855, 
Mrs .  Channing  who  had  been  living  with  her  children  at 
Worcester  near  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  rejoined  her  husband  at  a  house  in  Dorchester,  and 
Mr.  Channing  had  formed  the  plan  of  bringing  his  family 
together  in  some  town  other  than  Concord .    With  this  in 
mind,  and  with  no  thought,  at  first,  of  becoming  an  edi- 
tor in  New  Bedford,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Ricketson 
from  Dorchester,  December  2,  1855: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Ricketson- -There  is  a  little  matter  of 
business  to  which  I  would  ask  your  assistance.    Possibly 
I  may  leave  Concord,  and  my  aim  would  be  to  get  a  small 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town,  with  some  land;  and 
if  possible  near  to  some  one  person  with  whom  I  might  in 
some  measure  fraternize.    Knowest  thou,  O  man  of  mon- 
eys and  affairs,  of  such  a  place  in  thy  vicinity,  or  in  the 
town  of  New  Bedford,  in  thy  locality?    If  so,  I  will  come 
there  and  look  at  it. 

"I  am  a  poet,  or  of  a  poetical  temper  or  mood,  with 
a  very  limited  income,  both  of  brains  and  moneys.  This 
world  is  rather  a  sour  world.  But  as  I  am,  with  you, 
equally  an  admirer  of  Cowper,  why  should  I  not  prove  a 
sort  of  unnecessary  addition  to  the  neighborhood,  possi- 
bly? And  how  is  New  Bedford?  and  hast  thou,  O  lover  of 
Cowper,  any  means  of  renting  houses  adapted  to  poets 
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seeking  roofs  to  cover  them?    Something  moderate,  with 
one  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  if  possible  24x24 .  Do  not 
object  to  an  old  house,  must  be  near  schools  and  church, 
(old  fashion  Unitarian  if  possible;)  no  objection  to  groves, 
lakes,  seas  or  rivers  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Come  my  neighbor;  thou  hast  now  a  new  occupation, 
the  setting  up  of  a  poet  and  literary  man;  one  who  loves 
old  books,  old  garrets,  old  wine,  old  pipes,  and  (last  not 
least)  Cowper.    We  might  pass  the  winter  in  comparing 
variorum  editions  of  our  favorite  authors,  and  the  sum- 
mers in  walking  and  horticulture .   This  is  a  grand  scheme 
of  life.    All  it  requires  is  the  house  of  which  I  spake. 

"I  think  one  in  middle  life  feels  averse  to  change,  and 
especially  to  local  change.    The  lares  et  penates  love  to 
establish  themselves,  and  desire  no  moving.    But  the  fatal 
hour  may  come,  when  bidding  one  long,  one  last  adieu  to 
those  weather-beaten  penates,  we  sally  forth  with  Don 
Quixote,  once  more  to  strike  our  lances  into  some  new 
truth  or  life  or  man.    Yours  in  Cowper, 

"W.  E.  Channing." 

Although  no  house  such  as  Channing  described  was 
found  for  him,  Mr.  Rickets  on  took  advantage  of  his  propo- 
sition to  secure  him  a  place  on  the  staff  of  The  Mercury. 
Mrs.  Lindsey,  wife  of  the  proprietor,  was  a  distant  cousin 
of  the  Channings,  through  the  Sedgwicks  of  Berkshire,  a 
fact  which  may  have  aided  in  the  arrangement.    Channing 
had  been  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune  ten  or 
twelve  years  before,  at  the  time  his  sister-in-law,  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  was  living  in  Mr.  Greeley's  family  and  help- 
ing edit  the  Tribune  in  its  literary  department.    He  was 
therefore  habituated  to  editorial  work,  and  particularly  to 
that  duty  of  an  editor,  to  sink  his  own  individuality  in  the 
general  character  of  the  newspaper.  For  this  reason  there 
is  little  in  the  editorials  of  The  Mercury,  which  he  must 
have  written  (except  a  few  peculiarities  of  rhetoric ,  in 
which  Channing  was  unique)  to  distinguish  what  he  wrote 
from  the  work  of  the  other  editorial  writers .    He  did  the 
various  duties  of  reporter,  editor,  reader  of  exchanges, 
etc . ,  as  he  had  done  them  at  the  Tribune  office;  but  there 
was  no  occasion  for  him,  as  in  New  York  on  one  winter 
night  when  Mr.  Greeley  was  detained  down  town,  to  re- 
port at  the  editor's  house,  and  shovel  through  the  snow 
drifts  that  had  fallen  and  blown  together  in  the  night .    As 
in  his  Tribune  experience,  he  found  occasion  to  print  his 
verses  now  and  then  in  The  Mercury,  for  he  had  a  great 
stock  of  manuscript  poems  to  draw  from,  and  he  kept  on 
writing,  whether  the  public  read  or  noticed  his  verse  or 
not. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  more  personally  of  this  poetic 
editor  who  had  so  accidentally  appeared  in  New  Bedford. 
He  had  the  same  name  as  his  more  distinguished  uncle, 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  who  had  been  known 
as  a  preacher  in  New  Bedford  occasionally,  twenty  years 
earlier,  but  who  had  died  in  1842,  leaving  a  son  and  two 
nephews,  all  bearing  the  name  of  William.    This  occa- 
sioned so  much  confusion  that  the  poet  was  generally  called 
"Ellery  Channing,"  to  denote  his  cousinship  to  William  Hen- 
ry Channing,  the  clergyman  and  biographer  of  Dr .  Chan- 
ning, and  to  William  Francis  Channing,  a  man  of  science, 
who  was  Dr.  Channing's  own  son.    Ellery  Channing  was 
the  great-grandson  of  William  Ellery,  the  Rhode  Island 
signer  of  the  Declaration,  and  was  named  for  him,  as  his 


uncle  was;  but  he  was  the  son  of  Walter  Channing,  M.D. , 
brother  of  the  clergyman,  who,  after  studying  medicine  at 
Harvard  and  Edinburgh,  practised  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury in  Boston,  saying  to  a  stranger  who  mistook  him  for 
his  brother  the  doctor  of  divinity,   "No,  it  is  William  who 
preaches,  I  only  practice."   Walter  Channing  married  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Gardiner  Perkins,  Barbara  by  name, 
and  of  her  four  children  Ellery  was  the  only  son,  and  the 
eldest.    He  was  born  in  Bedford  street,  Boston,  (but  a 
few  rods  from  the  house  in  which  his  friend  Emerson  was 
born,  on  Chauncey  street),  November  29,  1818,  which 
was  also  the  birthday  in  1799  of  Bronson  Alcott,  and  of 
his  more  celebrated  daughter  Louisa  Alcott,  in  1832. 
Losing  his  mother  early,  the  boy  was  sent,  before  he  was 
eight  years  old,  to  a  large  boys'  school  at  Round  Hill, 
Northampton,  where  he  remained  several  years,  among 
boys  generally  older  than  himself;  among  whom  were  the 
historian,  Motley,  and  the  wit  and  art  amateur,  T.  G. 
Appleton.    One  of  his  teachers  there  was  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian  and  diplomatist  in  after  years.    Re- 
turning home  to  fit  for  college  in  Boston  and  Brookline, 
he  entered  Harvard  in  1834  before  he  was  sixteen,  but 
never  graduated,  leaving  college  in  his  freshman  year 
and  pursuing  desultory  studies  and  readings  by  himself. 
His  genius  for  poetry  had  already  shown  itself  in  short 
pieces,  the  first  of  which  to  be  printed  came  out  in  the 
(old)  New  England  Magazine  in  October,  1835,  before  he 
was  seventeen .    It  had  been  sent  to  the  editor  without  his 
knowledge,  and  was  "The  Spider"  afterwards  much  ad- 
mired when  it  appeared  in  his  first  collection  of  verses 
in  1843. 

He  soon  began  to  contribute  prose  and  verse  to  the 
Boston  Journal,  his  first  considerable  work  there  being 
a  series  of  papers  on  Shakespeare.    His  restless  mind, 
however,  would  not  allow  him  to  follow  any  set  course  of 
city  life,  and  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  migrated  to 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Woodstock  in  McHenry  county, 
Illinois,  near  the  Wisconsin  border,  and  took  up  160 
acres  of  prairie  and  woodland,  with  a  view  to  a  planter's 
life,  in  an  almost  unsettled  country.    He  remained  there 
but  two  winters,  then  sold  his  farm  and  went  to  study  law 
in  Cincinnati,  where  his  mother's  brother,  Rev.  James 
H.  Perkins,  was  a  pastor.    This  was  in  1840.    Arriving 
from  a  visit  to  Boston  in  Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  President  Harrison  in  early  April,  1841,  he  had 
so  far  impressed  his  friends  there  with  his  journalistic 
talent  that  he  was  selected  by  one  of  the  chief  dailies  to 
write  the  long  obituary  of  Harrison,  an  Ohio  president, 
whose  home  had  been  near  Cincinnati. 

In  that  city  Ellery  found  Miss  Ellen  Fuller,  a  younger 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Margaret,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her  beauty  and  gentleness.    In  1842  they  were  married, 
and  soon  after  left  the  west  (as  Ohio  was  then  called)  to 
reside  nearer  Emerson  and  Thoreau.    After  a  winter 
spent  at  Cambridge,  the  young  couple  settled  in  Concord, 
in  a  cottage  near  the  Emerson  home,  which  he  soon  ex- 
changed for  a  home  on  the  main  road;  then  went  to  New 
York  for  a  year  to  be  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
recently  founded  by  Horace  Greeley;  but  in  the  spring  of 
1845  returned  to  his  family  in  Concord,  and  bought  a 
house  and  garden  on  one  of  the  four  chief  hills  of  the 
town,  where  he  gardened  and  poetised,  and  rambled 
through  the  woods  and  fields  with  Emerson,  Thoreau 
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and  Hawthorne.    This  residence  being  too  remote  from  the 
village,  in  1851-2,  he  bought  an  ancient  house  near  the  last 
house  occupied  by  the  Thoreau  family,  and  had  been  living 
there  for  several  years,  when,  in  March,  1855,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Emerson,  and  took  rooms  in  his  house  with 
my  sister.    He  was  then  living  alone,  with  an  old  house- 
keeper, Ann  Carney,  who  occupied  the  best  room  in  the 
house,  and  divided  her  services  between  us  and  Mr.  Chan- 
ning.    Under  these  circumstances  I  became  intimate  with 
Charming,  and  our  friendship  continued  unbroken,  though 
sometimes  interrupted  by  absence  or  caprice,  until  he  died 
in  my  Concord  house  in  December,  1901 .    He  was  then  the 
last  of  that  goodly  fellowship  of  Concord  men  and  women 
who  had  made  the  town  famous  in  literature;  Thoreau  hav- 
ing died  in  1862,  Hawthorne  in  1864,  Mrs.  Ripley  in  1867, 
Mrs.  Alcott  in  1877,  Emerson  in  1882,  and  Alcott  and  Lou- 
isa Alcott  in  1888,  Margaret  Fuller,  who  never  lived  at 
Concord,  though  often  visiting  there,  had  died  by  ship- 
wreck in  1850,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Channing,  in  September, 
1856.    The  death  of  the  latter  frustrated  her  husband's  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  house  and  educating  his  family  in  New  Bed- 
ford; and  he  returned  to  Concord  in  1858,  never  again  to 
leave  it.    Having  sold  his  house  opposite  the  Thoreaus', 
after  Henry's  death,  he  then  purchased  the  large  double 
tenement  where  John  and  Henry  Thoreau  had  taught  their 
private  school  (1839-1842)  and  lived  there  from  1866  till 
1891,  when,  being  seriously  ill,  he  came  to  live  with  me 
and  be  taken  care  of.    He  was  then  almost  73,  and  had 
mostly  given  up  his  life-time  habit  of  walking  in  the  woods 
and  by  the  river  meadows,  either  alone  or  with  one  of  his 
literary  comrades . 

Exactly  at  what  date  he  began  and  ended  his  editorial 
connection  with  The  Mercury  for  daily  service,  I  cannot 
fix.    He  seems  for  a  time  to  have  passed  up  and  down  on 
the  trains  between  New  Bedford  and  Harrison  Square  sev- 
eral times  a  week,  and  not  to  have  taken  up  his  constant 
residence  here  until  the  spring  of  1856.    He  was  averse, 
like  Turner  the  painter,  to  disclosing  his  exact  place 
of  abode  and  habits  of  life;  and  he  liked  to  surprise  his 
friends .    At  his  first  appearance  in  New  Bedford  to  see 
what  progress  Mr.  Ricketson  had  made  in  house -hunting, 
he  suddenly  showed  himself  from  Harrison  Square  at  the 
Brooklawn  villa  of  his  friend,  December  25,  1855.    Two 
months  later,  Mr.  Ricketson  wrote  to  Thoreau  thus: 

"I  had  just  written  his  name  when  Ranger  (the  dog)  an- 
nounced him.    He  arrived  on  Christmas  day"  (as  Thoreau 
had  done  just  a  year  before)  "and  his  first  salutation  on 
meeting  me  at  the  door  of  my  house  was,  'That's  your 
shanty,'  pointing  towards  it.    He  is  engaged  with  the  editor 
of  The  Mercury  and  boards  in  town,  but  whereabout  I  have 
not  yet  discovered .    He  usually  spends  Saturday  and  a  part 
of  Sunday  with  me." 

Replying  to  this  announcement  a  week  later,  Thoreau 
wrote  (March  6,  1856)  thus: 

"I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  other  day  that  Channing 
was  in  New  Bedford.    When  he  was  here  last  (in  Decem- 
ber, I  think, )  he  said,  like  himself,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiry where  he  lived,  that  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
place;  so  it  has  remained  in  a  degree  of  obscurity  to  me . 
As  you  have  made  it  certain  to  me  that  he  is  in  New  Bed- 


ford, perhaps  I  can  return  the  favor  by  putting  you  on 
the  track  of  his  boarding  house  there.    *Mrs.  Emerson 
thinks  that  it  was  at  a  Mrs.  Lindsay's.    I  am  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  you  are  getting  on  so  bravely  with  him  and  his 
verses.    He  will  ever  be  'reserved  and  enigmatic  nor 
need  I  suggest  how  witty  and  poetic  he  is,  and  what  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  good  fellowship  you  will  find  in  him . " 

For  editorial  uses  there  was  another  fund  in  Chan- 
ning even  more  valuable .    He  had  been  all  his  life  (he 
was  then  38)  storing  his  capacious  memory  with  facts 
and  thoughts,  with  prose  and  verse  of  all  kinds;  and  he 
had  associated  for  years  with  the  finest  minds  in  New 
England.    He  was  deeply  interested  in  events,  and  had  a 
way  of  entering  into  the  sentiments  of  people  of  all  sorts, 
which  could  only  be  defined  as  an  effect  of  genius.   Wheth- 
er all  this  showed  itself  in  his  editorial  work,  or  was  rec- 
ognized if  it  was  shown,  I  cannot  say .    Those  who  read 
The  Mercury  of  1855-59,  are  mostly  gone,  and  files  of 
the  paper  are  none  too  common.    But  that  he  had  the  tal- 
ent for  it  I  am  sure,  and  the  experience. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Channing  in  The  Mercury  office 
cannot  have  been  very  exacting,  and  precisely  what  they 
were  cannot  now  be  ascertained.    He  had  been  early 
trained  to  journalism,  though  rather  fitfully  employed  at 
it,  in  Boston  (before  1839),  in  Cincinnati  (in  1840-41)  and 
in  New  York  (in  1844-45).    He  wrote  readily  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  from  his  excellent  memory  was 
a  good  reporter  in  the  old  long-hand  method,  never  hav- 
ing learned  stenography  or  phonography,  so  far  as  known. 
His  friend  Thoreau  had  a  shorthand  of  his  own  which  he 
used  for  entries  in  his  field  note  book  during  his  incessant 
daily  walks,  and  for  noting  down  facts  in  his  land -surveys. 
But  every  sort  of  systematic  training  seems  to  have  been 
averse  to  Channing 's  turn  of  mind;  nor  was  he  particular- 
ly attracted,  as  many  men  are,  by  the  experiences  and 
adventures  of  journalism.    In  1847,  when  he  was  without 
a  breadwinning  vocation,  and  chiefly  known  as  a  poet,  he 
was  offered  a  position  that  would  support  him  In  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser,  then  under  the  control,  as  it  was 
for  many  years,  of  the  Hale  family,  the  newspaper  on 
which  Rev .  Dr .  Hale  learned  and  practised  that  skill  in 
journalism  which  so  early  distinguished  him.    It  was  of 
him  that  Samuel  Bowles  of  the  Springfield  Republican  said 
to  me  about  forty  years  ago:    "They've  got  only  one  really 
good  journalist  in  Boston,  and  they  are  spoiling  him  in  the 
pulpit."  But  Channing  would  not  then  and  so  be  tempted. 
He  wrote  to  his  friend  Emerson: 

"I  told  them  that  by  the  grace  of  God  I  would  never 
desert  the  Muse  any  more,  place  or  no  place,  poor  or 
rich;  that  I  would  stick  fast  to  her;  and  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  professional  poet  left.  Twelve  years  it 
has  cost  me  to  get  here,  and  what  remains  shall  go  the 
same  road." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  though  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  83 ,  he  continued  to  write  verses  almost  up  to 
the  winter  of  his  death  in  1901 .    While  he  was  engaged 


*Mrs.  Emerson  was  mistaken  regarding  Mr.  Channing's 
boarding  place.    It  was  at  a  Mr.  Whitney's  on  Summer 
street. 
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on  his  tasks  in  The  Mercury,  he  was  also  writing  a  new 
poem,  which  he  quietly  published  in  1858,  without  parade, 
and  chiefly  causing  it  to  be  known  by  sending  copies  of  the 
thin  book,  "Near  Home,"  to  his  friends  in  Concord,  Boston 
and  New  Bedford.   He  dedicated  the  poem  to  Henry  Thoreau, 
in  some  of  his  best  blank-verse  lines,  beginning  thus: 

"Henry!  though  with  thy  name  a  nobler  verse, 

Of  theme  heroic,  or  Devotion's  prayer, 

Might  fitlier  blend,  and  more  men's  thoughts  inspire 

Than  these  low,  halting  strains,  or  lead  the  way 

To  more  sublime  emotions,  and  entrance 

The  listening  city  or  the  landward  town. 

That  spots  afar  the  toppling  mountain's  base, 

Still,  let  thy  name  stand  here,  of  one  the  name, 

Who  to  no  meaner  service  nobly  walked 

Than  Virtue's  service." 

This  fine  opening  was  followed  by  a  characterization 
of  Thoreau  which,  half  a  century  ago,  could  attract  little 
notice,  and  would  have  seemed  extravagant;  but  to  which 
hundreds  of  readers  would  now  assent: 

Modest  and  mild  and  kind, 
Who  never  spurned  the  needing  from  thy  door, 
(Door  of  thy  heart,  which  is  a  palace  gate); 
Temperate  and  faithful,  in  whose  word  the  world 
Might  trust,  sure  to  repay;  unvexed  by  care. 
Unawed  by  Fortune's  nod,  slave  to  no  lord, 
Nor  coward  to  thy  peers;  long  shalt  thou  live! 
Not  in  this  feeble  verse,  this  sleeping  age, 
But  in  the  roll  of  Heaven,  and  at  the  bar 
Of  that  high  court  where  Virtue  is  in  place. 

The  two  Concord  friends  met  at  Brooklawn,  the  hospi- 
table home  of  Daniel  Ricketson,  and  with  them,  on  one  oc- 
casion at  least,  Bronson  Alcott,  who  spent  some  days  in 
New  Bedford  in  April,  1857,  and  held  conversations  here. 
It  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  of  the  fortnight  that  Alcott  and 
Thoreau  remained  at  Brooklawn  (now  one  of  the  city  parks) 
that  Thoreau  danced  to  Mrs.  Ricketson's  piano  playing, 
sang  "Tom  Bowling"  and  as  he  told  his  sister  Sophia,   'did 
not  scruple  to  tread  on  Mr.  Alcott's  toes."  Alcott  himself 
described  the  house  and  its  owner  on  this  occasion: 

"A  neat  country  residence,  surrounded  by  wild  pas- 
tures and  low  woods,  the  little  stream  Acushnet  flowing 
east  of  the  house  and  into  Fairhaven  bay.    The  hamlet  of 
Acushnet  at  the  'Head  of  the  River'  lies  within  half  a  mile 
of  Ricketson's  house.    His  tastes  are  pastoral,  simple  even 
to  wildness;  and  he  passes  a  good  part  of  his  day  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  or  in  his  rude  'Shanty'  near  his  house, 
where  he  writes  and  reads  his  favorite  authors,  Cowper 
having  the  first  place.    He  is  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
has  the  manners  of  an  English  gentleman,  frank,  hospita- 
ble, and  with  positive  persuasions  of  his  own;  mercurial 
perhaps,  and  wayward  a  little  sometimes,  but  full  of  kind- 
ness and  sensibility  to  suffering." 

Already,  more  than  a  year  before,  had  Thoreau 
(March  6,  1856)  portrayed  Channing  to  Ricketson: 

"The  Channing  you  have  seen  and  described  is  the  real 
Simon  Pure.    You  have  seen  him.    Many  a  good  ramble  may 


you  have  together !    You  will  see  in  him  more  of  the  same 
kind  to  attract  and  to  puzzle  you.    How  to  serve  him  most 
effectually  has  long  been  a  problem  with  his  friends .   Per- 
haps it  is  left  for  you  to  solve  it.    I  suspect  that  the  most 
any  one  can  do  for  him  is  to  appreciate  his  genius,  to  buy 
and  read,  and  cause  others  to  buy  and  read  his  poems. 
That  is  the  hand  which  he  has  put  forth  to  the  world;  take 
hold  of  that.    Review  them  if  you  can,  perhaps  take  the 
risk  of  publishing  something  more  which  he  may  write. 
Your  knowledge  of  Cowper  will  help  you  to  know  Chan- 
ning.   He  will  accept  sympathy  and  aid,  but  he  will  not 
bear  questioning,  unless  the  aspects  of  the  sky  are  par- 
ticularly auspicious.    He  will  ever  be  'reserved  and  enig- 
matic' and  you  must  deal  with  him  at  arm's  length.   I  have 
no  secrets  to  tell  you  concerning  him,  and  do  not  wish  to 
call  obvious  excellences  and  defects  by  far-fetched  names . 
Nor  need  I  suggest  how  witty  and  poetic  he  is,  and  what  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good  fellowship  you  will  find  in  him." 

Nobody  could  have  described  better  this  problematic 
character,  and  few  had  known  him  longer.    I  may  now 
claim  that  distinction;  for  my  acquaintance  with  Ellery 
Channing  began  in  March,  1855,  and  only  ended  with  his 
death,  nearly  47  years  after.    I  practised  long  on  the  ad- 
vice given  by  Thoreau  about  him;  and  did  publish  and  re- 
view his  poetry  and  prose  for  30  years  before  his  death, 
and  now  for  five  years  after.    Soon  after  the  Alcott  and 
Thoreau  visit  to  New  Bedford  (of  which  there  must  be 
some  mention  in  The  Mercury  of  April,  1857,  I  am  sure), 
Channing  temporarily  broke  off  his  visits  to  Brooklawn,  a 
habit  of  his  with  all  his  friends,  and  thus  did  Mr.  Ricket- 
son mention  him  in  his  diary  of  April  22,  1857: 

"I  miss  my  friend  Channing,  who  usually  came  up  on 
Wednesday  afternoons .   Read  in  his  poems  today  the  lines 
entitled  'To  My  Companions:'  very  touching,  and  really  a 
deep-wrought  experience  of  life  rendered  into  verse .    I 
should  like  to  write  a  review  of  Channing's  poems  which 
might  bring  them  more  familiarly  before  the  public.    He 
has  written  some  of  the  best  poetry  of  any  American,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  be  recognized  as  one  of  our  best  and 
most  original  poets.    His  lines  possess  much  tenderness 
and  beauty.   He  is  really  the  poet  of  the  heart.    The  world 
is  too  hard  for  such  men,  and  he  suffers  greatly  there- 
from .    From  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half,  which  is  now,  alas!  terminated,  I  look  back 
with  much  interest,  and  feel  indebted  to  him  for  many 
experiences."   (April  23.)  "I  feel  the  loss  of  Channing's 
company,  who  though  a  very  capricious  acquaintance, 
still  possessed  many  tastes  in  common  with  my  own.    I 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  found  a  more  companionable  friend." 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  after  the  death  of  Daniel 
Ricketson,  Channing  living  in  my  house,  used  to  speak 
of  him  and  his  life  at  New  Bedford.    He  said,  among 
other  things : 

"I  used  to  walk  up  to  Brooklawn  every  Sunday  while 
I  lived  in  New  Bedford  (1856-58)  not  by  the  road  in  front 
of  the  house,  but  through  the  woods  on  a  road  behind  it. 
Sometimes  we  would  drive  away  to  a  lake  in  the  suburbs 
of  Freetown,  ten  miles  off,  and  spend  the  day  there,  tak- 
ing a  stock  of  provisions,  getting  back  in  time  for  tea. 
Then  'Uncle  James  Thornton'  would  be  there  from  the 
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town,  where  he  had  a  room.  After  tea,  Mr.  Ricketson  and 
I  would  walk  back  part  way  with  him.  He  was  the  mildest, 
most  amiable  man  conceivable." 

Channing's  'talent  for  writing  verse"  was  a  very  fitful 
one;  he  was  in  extremes,  from  very  good  to  very  poor  or 
difficult  to  follow.    Here  are  the  best  stanzas  from  one  of 
those  poems  without  a  title,  which  he  sometimes  printed 
in  The  Mercury: 

The  years  fleet  on,  yet  we  remain; 

Life's  shadow  falls,  kind  hearts  are  true; 
Cold  fall  the  snows,  yet  winter  vain 

Seems  summer  as  I  think  of  you. 

The  charities  that  round  thee  play, 

Convincing  emblems  of  thy  state; 
Firmest!  whose  truth  no  flattery 

Could  praise,  no  silence  desolate. 

Across  the  teasing  game  we  play, 

Across  its  vain,  vexatious  cares, 
O'er  life's  chilled  hopes,  o'er  Fate's  delay, 

I  see  the  pass,  a  creature  rare. 

I  see  the  gleaming  radiance  change 

The  purple  of  the  far-off  moor, 
And  gild  the  rocks,  and  heat  the  grange 

And  sheet  the  sullen  plain  with  ore. 

Go,  blinding  cares !  go  weary  pain! 

Fall  off,  ye  rusting  chains  of  woe! 
And  heavily  shall  summer  rain 

Melt  down  the  heaped-up  thought  of  snow. 

For  thou  art  just,  and  thou  are  true, 

And  so  the  earth  more  blithesome  seems 

Than  earliest  ages,  golden -new, 

With  Homer's  songs  and  Virgil's  dreams. 

Farewell !  I  see  thy  happy  years 

Like  greenwood  rivers  flowing  by 
In  cheerful  forests,  not  with  tears 

To  freshets  changed,  with  sorrow  dry. 

O  mayst  thou  never  know  that  hour 
When  weak  mistrust  or  dull  neglect 

Shall  vex,  with  chill  or  tearful  shower, 
The  warm,  true  heart  all  should  respect. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  poet-editor  often  inserted  his 
verses  in  the  columns  of  The  Mercury;  he  had  done  so  not 
unfrequently  when  editing  his  end  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
but  he  was  then  still  young,  and  had  hopes  of  poetic  fame, 
which  he  gradually  gave  up.    A  few  years  after  Thoreau's 
death,  and  while  he  was  contriving  how  best  to  commemo- 
rate his  dear  friend  in  the  biography  which  he  afterwards 
(1873)  published,  Channing  wrote  to  my  wife: 

"Is  there  no  way  of  disabusing  your  husband  of  the 
liking  he  has  for  the  verses  I  used  to  write?   You  probably 
know  that  he  is  my  only  patron;  but  that  is  no  reason  he 
should  be  led  astray.    There  is  no  other  test  of  the  value 


of  poetry  but  its  popularity.    My  verses  have  never  se- 
cured a  single  reader  but  Sanborn.    He  really  believes, 
I  think,  in  those  so-called  verses;  but  they  are  not  good, 
they  are  wholly  unknown  and  unread,  and  always  will  be. 
Mediocre  poetry  is  worse  than  nothing,  and  mine  is  not 
even  mediocre .    I  have  presented  him  with  the  last  set  of 
those  little  books  there  is,  to  have  them  bound  if  he  will. 
He  can  keep  them  as  a  literary  curio,  and  in  his  old  age 
amuse  himself  with  thinking  'How  could  I  ever  have  liked 
these. '" 

He  kept  his  word,  and  I  have  the  volume.    From  it  I 
selected  in  1902  some  fifty  separate  poems  for  the  volume 
entitled  "Poems  of  Sixty-Five  Years," — published  then  at 
the  expense  of  two  lovers  of  his  verse,  only  one  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  Channing,  and  he  but  for  a  single  evening 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  at  my  tea-table.    At  the  date 
of  its  publication  the  poet  was  dead,  leaving  me  his  manu- 
scripts, from  which  I  selected  some  verses  never  printed, 
and  revised  others  from  the  various  readings  in  his  Mss. 
Among  them  was  this  strophe  celebrating  Venus  the  star 
goddess,  in  lines  written  for  a  wedding: 

'Tis  she  who  walks  the  night 
In  blushing  radiance  strayed, 
A  well-proportioned  light, 

A  sea-born  maid, 
Who  from  old  Ocean's  foam 
Laughed  and  made  men  at  home; 

If  her  soft  beams 

Silver  the  rushing  streams, 

And  gild  the  moss 

Where  the  ancestral  brothers  toss, 
Dark  oaks  and  murmuring  pines, 
Stags  of  a  thousand  tines; 

These  rocks  so  grave,  if  they 

Smile  with  humected  day, 

And  silken  zephyrs  thrill 
The  maple's  foliage,  where  the  bird 
rose-breasted  rings 

With  Music's  clearest  springs, 
What  then? 

Though  softer,  we're  still  men! 

The  secret  of  such  Greek- surpassing  dithyrambs 
died  with  Channing.    Of  their  meaning  do  not  inquire  too 
closely,  any  more  than  of  the  choruses  in  Aeschylus,  or 
the  odes  of  Pindar,  but  note  the  magic  of  their  rhythm, 
the  delicate  shadings  of  their  color!    That  graceful  writer 
of  French  prose,  Gaston  Deschamps,  whose  laughing 
steps  I  followed  in  my  Grecian  pilgrimages,  has  lately 
published  a  volume  of  verse,  which  he  prefaces  by  an  in- 
genious and  subtile  essay  on  the  development  of  modern 
poesy,  proving  that  he  understands  the  poet's  orchestra, 
whether  or  no  he  can  evoke  music  from  each  instrument. 
He  says  in  one  place: 

"Our  newer  poets  have,  subtilised  their  vision  by 
looking  at  the  pictures  of  our  impressionist  painters. 
Poetic  art  becomes  constantly  more  and  more  pictur- 
esque, ut  pictura,  poesis.    The  poets,  possessing  them- 
selves of  a  dialect  more  and  more  expressive  and  deli- 
cate, strive  to  seize  upon  the  wing  all  that  glides  and 


vanishes  around  us  in  the  world  of  lights,  colors,  odors 
and  musical  sounds.    The  light  thrill  of  a  bird's  pinion,  the 
soft  fall  of  the  shedding  petals  of  a  flower,  the  whisper  of 
fountains,  the  impalpable  dust  of  gold,  purple,  emerald, 
that  shades  and  sparkles  on  the  butterfly's  wing- -in  these 
with  their  alternation  of  radiance  and  shadow,  are  the  light 
motives  of  joy  and  disquiet  that  enliven  or  sadden  by  turns 
our  poesy,  forever  renewing  itself  in  the  endless  novelty 
of  the  phenomenal  world." 

How  could  Deschamps  have  better  depicted,  sixty  years 
after  the  fact,  this  strophe  from  Channing's  "Rosalie"? 

Her  I  lead  in  wood  and  dell, 

Where  the  streams  conceal  their  spell 

In  the  sleeping  solitudes, 

Where  an  ancient  silence  nods 

In  the  old,  complacent  woods, 
Haunt  of  unpretending  gods; 
And  where'er  the  secret  bird 
With  such  melody  is  heard 

As  a  dewy  rose-leaf  falling 
Loosely  in  the  summer  wind, 

Or  the  twilight  fancies  calling 
Far  the  buried  sun  behind. 
When  on  high  a  vesper  bell, 

Softly  tolling  Days  declining, 
In  the  mountains  sounding  well, 

Answers  to  a  heart  repining; 
Or  a  sigh  of  the  wind-harp's  tongue 
On  a  silken  zephyr  sung. 

In  his  "Near  Home,"  which  dealt  with  both  the  inland 
scenery  and  the  sea  coast,  Channing  drew  this  portrait  of 
Thoreau  as  the  Ricketsons  and  New  Bedford  first  knew 
him,  calling  him  "Rudolpho,"  as  in  his  later  poem,   "The 
Wanderer,"  with  a  subtler  thought,  Thoreau  was  styled 
"Eidolon": 

I  see  Rudolpho  cross  our  honest  fields 

Collapsed  with  thought,  cool  as  the  Stagirite 

At  intellectual  problems;  mastering 

Day  after  day  part  of  the  world's  concern: 

Still  adding  to  his  list  beetle  and  bee, 

Of  what  the  Vireo  builds  a  pensile  nest 

And  why  the  Peetweet  drops  her  giant  egg 

In  wheezing  meadows,  odorous  with  sweet  brake. 

Martyr!  for  eye  too  sharp  and  ear  too  fine, 

I  must  admire  thy  brave  apprenticeship 

To  these  dry  forages,  although  the  worlding 

Laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  thy  compelled  devotion, 

And  would  declare,  an  accidental  stroke 

Surpassed  whole  eons  of  Rudolpho 's  file. 

Yet  shalt  thou  learn,  Rudolpho,  as  thou  walk'st, 

More  from  the  winding  lanes  where  Nature  leaves 

Her  unaspiring  creatures,  and  surmount 

In  some  fine  saunter  her  declivity. 

Here  Thoreau  appears  as  the  searcher,  the  investi- 
gator:  but  years  after,  when  Channing  told  in  verse  the 
story  of  the  sojourn  on  Monadnoc  of  his  friend  and  himself, 
the  friend  had  become  half  identified  with  Nature  herself; 
so  that  his  name  was  changed  to  suit  the  case . 
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So  strangely  was  the  general  current  mixed 
With  his  vexed  native  blood  in  its  crank  wit, 
That  as  a  mirror  shone  the  common  world 
To  this  observing  youth;  whom  noting,  thence 
I  called  Eidolon,  ever  firm  to  mark 
Swiftly  reflected  in  himself  the  whole. 

Channing  was  ever  repining  against  the  place,  where 
he  was,  and  his  lot  in  that  place- -the  very  antipodes  of 
Thoreau,  who  always  found  it  the  best  spot  on  earth,  and 
his  own  fortune  sufficient.    To  Emerson  in  1845  did  Chan- 
ning write,  finding  fault  with  Concord,  as  he  might  have 
said  it  to  Thoreau,  for  whose  sake  he  returned  to  that  town 
after  once  leaving  it: 

"I  regret  you  should  have  chosen  for  your  place  of 
residence  a  village  so  near  the  city  of  Boston;  in  so  flat 
a  scenery,  in  so  cold  a  climate,  with  so  wretched  a  soil; 
where  there  are  bigots  in  religion,  and  fantasts  devoid  of 
national  opinion.    I  regret  it,  but  I  cannot  help  it.    I  know 
not  by  what  dreadful  fate  you  were  there  indissolubly  liga- 
tured to  the  necesities  of  a  rough  condition;  but  I  bow. 
One  cannot  get  at  the  oyster  unless  he  first  dirties  his 
fingers  and  dulls  his  knife  with  the  shell;  if  there  be  an 
Emerson,  how  much  rather!" 

Thus,  no  doubt,  Channing  found  fault  with  New  Bedford 
while  he  lived  here,  as  he  did  with  New  York,  with  Cincin- 
nati, with  the  wild  prairie  of  Illinois,  and  most  of  all  with 
his  native  Boston.    But  beneath  all  this  censoriousness  was 
a  feeling  of  regard  and  affection;  and  with  all  his  criticism 
of  his  friends,  there  went  a  strong  attachment  which  al- 
lowed him  to  be  long  separated,  but  never  wholly  estranged. 
Thoreau  best  described  him  in  his  journal  for  1851,  saying: 

"He  is  the  moodiest  person;  as  naturally  whimsical  as 
a  cow  is  brindled.    Both  in  his  tenderness  and  his  rough- 
ness he  belies  himself.    He  can  be  incredibly  selfish  and 
unexpectedly  generous .    He  is  one  who  will  not  stoop  to 
rise .    He  wants  something  for  which  he  will  not  pay  the 
going  price ." 

Ellery  Channing  was  a  poet  by  genius,  unhappy  by  tem- 
perament, firm  in  his  attachments,  if  capricious  in  their 
manifestation;  wise  by  experience,  uncertain  in  powers 
of  expression,  an  indifferent  editor,  but  a  fascinating  and 
ever  to  be  regretted  friend. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  February,  1907. 


DR.  SANBORN'S  HOME,  HAMPTON  FALLS.     OLD  HOMESTEAD 
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NOTES 

[lj   From  the  Class  Book  of  the  Class  of 
1855  in  the  Harvard  University  Archives  un- 
der HUD.255.714F.   The  sketch  is  dated  at 
Cambridge,  May  5,  1855,  and  edited  here  with 
permission. 

[2]   This  school  circular  appears  to  be 
the  earliest  to  survive  of  those  issued  by 
Sanborn  in  Concord.   Location:   Houghton 
Library,  Harvard  University.   Dated  June  1, 
1857. 

[3]   From  an  incomplete  and  undated  MS.  in 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and  edited 
here  with  permission.   It  may  be  dated  with- 
in a  month  or  two  after  Parker's  death  on 
May  10,  1860. 

[4]   Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Class 
of  1855  of  Harvard  College.  July  1855  to 
July  1865,  Boston,  1865,  pp.  68-69. 

[5]   Atlantic  Monthly.  XXXIV,  no.  201 
(July,  1874),  pp.  55-66. 

[6]   Dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Dec,  1876. 
The  memoir  occupies  pp.  iii-ix. 

[7]   Sanborn's  Introduction  occupies  pp. 
ix-xvii  and  is  dated  at  Concord,  May  1, 
1877. 

[8]   Springfield  Republican.  June  9,  1877, 
p.  4,  col.  3. 

[9]   Ibid..  Nov.  27,  1877,  p.  4,  col.  2. 
Identified  by  Sanborn  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris,  dated  at  Concord,  Dec. 
9,  1877. 

[10]   St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  V,  no.  2 
(Dec,  1877),  pp.  129-131.   An  excerpt  was 
published  in  the  Springfield  Republican. 
Dec.  4,  1877,  p.  8,  col.  2.   The  whole  was 
reprinted  in  the  Concord  Freeman  during  Feb., 
1878. 

[11]   Springfield  Republican.  April  3, 
1878,  p.  4,  cols.  3-4. 

[12]   Ibid..  Aug.  23,  1879,  p.  8,  cols. 
1-2.   The  report  is  dated  at  Concord,  Aug. 
19,  1879. 

[13]   See  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Apocrypha  con- 
cerning the  Class  of  1855 .. .between  July. 
1865.  and  July.  1880.  Boston,  1880,  pp. 
46-48.   The  report  was  read  at  the  Class 
Dinner  in  (?)  July,  1880. 

[14]   Springfield  Republican.  May  26, 
1880,  p.  8,  col.  1.   The  letter  is  dated  at 
Boston,  May  24,  1880. 

[15]   Ibid..  Aug.  3,  1880,  p.  8,  cols. 
1-2.   The  letter  is  dated  at  Concord,  Aug. 
2,  1880. 

[16]   Ibid..  Oct.  11,  1880,  p.  4,  cols. 
5-6.   The  editorial  is  dated  at  Concord, 
Oct.  7,  1880. 


[17]  Journal  of  Social  Science,  no.  12 
(Dec,  1880),  pp.  ix-xi.  The  obituary  is 
dated  at  Concord,  Oct.  27,  1880. 

[18]   Springfield  Republican.  Feb.  10, 
1881,  pp.  2-3.   Article  is  dated  at  Boston, 
Feb.  8,  1881. 

[19]   The  Critic.  I,  no.  6  (Mar.  26,  1881), 
pp.  75-76.   It  was  included  in  John  Burroughs 
et  al . .  Essays  from  "The  Critic"  Boston, 
1882. 

[20]   Harvard  Register.  Ill,  no.  4   (Apr., 
1881),  pp.  214-217. 

[21]   Springfield  Republican.  Apr.  13, 

1881,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2.   The  article  is  dated 
at  Boston,  April  12,  1881. 

[22]   Ibid..  Aug.  31,  1881,  pp.  2-3.   San- 
born claimed  authorship  of  this  article  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  of  the  3ame 
date. 

[23]   Ibid..  Oct.  11,  1881,  p.  4,  cols. 
5-6.   The  article  is  dated  at  Concord,  Mass., 
Oct.  8,  1881.   See  item  25  for  Sanborn's  re- 
vision. 

[24]   Sanborn's  Memoir  is  dated  Dec  2, 
18  81.   Parker's  prayers  were  transcribed  and 
edited  by  Rufus  Leighton  and  Matilda  Groddard. 

[25]   See  item  23  for  the  original  form  of 
this  tribute,  which  appears  on  pp.  13-19  of 
the  Memorial. 

[26]   Represented  herein  only  by  title 
page  and  table  of  contents.   It  was  pub- 
lished early  in  June,  1882.   In  a  letter  to 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  from  Concord  on  May  30, 
1882  (in  the  Watkinson  Library)  Sanborn  in- 
dicates having  made  MS.  revisions  which  War- 
ner had  recommended,  hoping  for  early  pub- 
lication.  He  sent  a  complimentary  copy  of 
the  printed  volume  promptly  to  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  who  acknowledged  receipt  of  it  in  a  let- 
ter of  June  11,  1882   (MS.  in  the  Hunting- 
ton Library) . 

[27]   Springfield  Republican.  Mar.  27, 

1882,  p.  8,  col.  1,  with  heading:  "More  Con- 
cerning the  Dead  Poet." 

[28]  Ibid..  Apr.  28,  1882,  pp.  2-3.  A 
long  editorial. 

[29]   Ibid. .  June  2,  1882,  p.  4,  cols. 
4-5 .   The  letter  is  dated  at  Concord,  May 
31,  1882. 

[30]   Ibid..  Oct.  26,  1882,  p.  4,  col.  3. 
An  editorial. 

[31]   Boston  Evening  Traveller.  Oct.  25, 

1883,  p.  2,  col.  2.  The  last  section  of 
this  letter  was  reprinted  in  the  Spring- 
field Republican.  Oct.  26,  1883,  p.  8,  col.  1. 

[32]   Ibid..  Dec.  20,  1883,  pp.  2-3.   The 
letter  is  dated  at  Concord,  Dec  11,  1883. 
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[33]   Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  American 
Supplement  to  the  9th  edition.   (4  vols.) 
Phila.  (Hubbard  Bros.) ,  1886-1890)  also 
1891-1892.   The  article  is  in  vol.  II,  pp. 
770-778.   The  MS .  survives  in  the  Clifton 
Waller  Barrett  Collection  in  the  University 
of  Virginia  Library.   In  his  letter  to  C .  D. 
Warner  of  May  20,  1882,  Sanborn  wrote:   "I 
am  engaged  on  the  preliminary  work  for  a 
Memoir  of  Emerson  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
Philadelphia  Edition  of  Chambers  Cyclopedia, 
and  which  I  shall  expand  into  a  book  to  be 
published  probably  by  Roberts  in  Boston, 
next  winter.   My  plan  is  to  make  about  250 
pages,  but  I  may  go  further."   I  date  the 
completion  of  the  encyclopedia  article, 
therefore,  conjecturally  as  1884-1885. 

[34]   Sanborn's  Introduction  (pp.  v-xxvi) 
is  dated  at  Concord,  October,  1886.   Some 
title  pages  bear  the  imprint  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

[35]   Springfield  Republican.  Dec.  17, 
1887,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2.   The  original  head- 
ing is  "Letter  from  Cultured  Concord"  and 
dated  at  Concord,  Monday,  Dec.  12,  1887. 

[36]   This  incomplete  MS.  is  owned  by  the 
Abernethy  Library  of  Middlebury  College, 
which  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  edit.   Pages 
13  and  14  1/2  are  revised  galley  proofs  of 
an  earlier  work .   I  date  the  compilation 
1890  on  the  basis  of  two  bits  of  internal 
evidence:   (1)  It  refers  to  Salt's  biography 
of  Thoreau  as  having  been  two  months  pub- 
lished.  (That  work  appeared  in  1890.)  (2) 
It  speaks  of  Emerson's  edition  of  Thoreau 's 
letters  as  having  been  published  "twenty- 
five  years  ago"  (1865  ♦  25  -  1890). 

[37]   Springfield  Republican.  June  14, 
1890,  p.  9,  cols.  5-7.   Sanborn's  "Our  Bos- 
ton Literary  Letter"  is  dated  at  Florence, 
Italy,  May  27,  1890. 

[38]   Journal  of  Social  Science,  no.  28 
(Oct.,  1891),  pp.  xxv-xxviii. 

[39]   The  Preface  is  dated  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1891.   I  here  reprint  also 
the  title  page,  table  of  contents  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  index. 

[40]   Sanborn's  Biographical  Sketch  is 
dated  at  Concord,  Jan.  24,  1892. 

[41]   From  "The  Breakfast  Table,"  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser.  Mar.  8,  1892,  p.  4,  col. 
5.   The  article  is  dated  at  Concord,  Mar.  7, 
1892. 

[42]   From  "The  Breakfast  Table,"  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser.  Mar.  11,  1892,  p.  4,  col. 
5.   The  article  is  dated  at  Springfield, 
Mar.  10,  1892. 

[43]   This  anonymous  follow-up  of  Sanborn's 
article  (item  42)  is  included  merely  to  com- 
plete the  record.   See  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser. March  18,  1892,  p.  4,  col.  6. 


[44]   Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  March  18, 
1892,  p.  4,  col.  5,  headed  "The  Breakfast 
Table."   Sanborn  dates  his  article  at  Con- 
cord, Mar.  17,  1892. 

[45]  Boston  Dally  Advertiser.  Sept.  14, 
1892,  p.  4,  col.  5.  "The  Breakfast  Table" 
is  dated  at  Concord,  Sept.  13,  1892. 

[46]   Atlantic  Monthly.  LXIX,  no.  415 
(May.  1892),  pp.  577-596;   no.  416  (June, 
1892),  pp.  736-753. 

[47]   Journal  of  Social  Science,  no.  29 
(Aug.,  1892),  pp.  ix-xiv.   This  obituary  is 
dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1892. 

[48]   Ibid.,  no.  30  (Oct.,  1892),  pp. 
xxx-xxxiv.   The  obituary  is  dated  at  Con- 
cord, Oct.  17,  1892. 

[49]   Sanborn's  Preface  is  dated  at  Con- 
cord, Nov.  1,  1892.   The  Memoir  of  Bronson 
Alcott  appeared  the  following  spring.   I 
here  reprint  the  table  of  contents. 

[50]   The  MS.  for  this  lecture  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  on  Jan.  20,  1894,  seems  not  to  sur- 
vive.  Sanborn's  letter  to  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  (Concord,  Jan.  13,  1894)  announces 
that  he  will  read  in  Salem  what  Emerson 
says  of  Alcott  in  his  journals  as  cited  in 
the  recently  published  Memoir.   The  letter 
is  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 

[51]   Sanborn's  Introduction,  dated  at 
Concord.  Mass.,  Mar.  1,  1884,  appeared  in 
the  Riverside  Edition  of  Thoreau 's  Writings 
of  that  year  and  was  reprinted  in  1899  and 

1906 in  the  last -mentioned  year  in  vol. 

XI,  pp.  v-xii. 

[52]  The  Introduction,  occupying  pages 
xi-xix,  is  undated.  The  title  page  bears 
1895. 

[53]   Delivered  in  Chicago  on  Jan.  22, 

1895.  The  MS.  seems  not  to  have  survived. 

[54]   Delivered  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  in 
Feb.  or  March,  1896.   No  manuscript  sur- 
vives.  (See  Sanborn's  letter  to  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  March 
31,  1896 — in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library- 
for  evidence. 

[55]   Probably  composed  by  Sanborn  in 
late  March,  1896.   See  pages  36  and  41  su- 
pra. 

[56]   Delivered  at  the  reunion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Literature  at  the  Green  Acre 
Summer  Conferences,  Aug.  14,  1896. 

[57]  From  "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter" 
in  the  Springfield  Republican.  Dec.  2, 

1896,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2.   The  letter  is 
dated  at  Boston,  Tues.,  Dec.  1,  1896. 

[58]   George  Willis  Cooke  is  included 
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here  as  documentation  for  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Sanborn.   From  The  Independent. 
XLVIII,  pp.  1671-1672  (Dec.  10,  1896). 

[59]   The  Independent,  XLVIII,  p.  1789 
(Dec.  31,  1896). 

[60]   Scrlbner's  Magazine.  XXII,  no.  3 
(Sept.,  1897),  pp.  345-359. 

[61]   New  England  Magazine,  n.s.  XVIII, 
no.  6  (Aug.,  1898),  pp.  688-696. 

[62]   Sanborn's  Introduction  (pp.  vii-xvi) 
is  dated  at  Concord,  Sept.  12,  1898. 

[63]   Granite  Monthly.  XXV,  no.  4  (Oct., 
1898),  pp.  225-234  +  a  picture  on  p.  224. 
According  to  Sanborn's  letter  to  Benjamin 
Smith  Lyman  of  July  4,  1898,  the  material 
on  the  artist  James  Akin  had  been  supplied 
to  him  by  his  Harvard  classmates  Lyman  and 
James  Tyndale  Mitchell. 

[64]   From  "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter"  in 
the  Springfield  Republican.  Jan.  25,  1899, 
p.  5,  cols.  3-4.   The  letter  is  dated  at  Bos- 
ton, Tues.,  Jan.  24,  1899. 

[65]   From  a  typescript  in  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library,  which  has  kindly  permitted  me 
to  edit.   I  believe  it  was  delivered  at  Bos- 
ton on  Nov.  6,  1899,  basing  my  guess  on  the 
following  sentences  from  Sanborn's  letter  to 
John  Albee,  of  New  Castle,  N.H.,  dated  Nov. 
5,  1899:   "Your  suggestion  about  the  centen- 
nial of  Mr.  Alcott  is  an  admirable  one,  and  I 
will  communicate  at  once  with  Dr.  Harris,  to 
see  if  he  could  take  part  in  it.   Boston 
would  be  the  best  place,  and  most  likely  the 
N.  E,  Women's  Club,  which  now  leases  Chipman 
Hall  in  the  new  Tremont  Temple,  would  allow 
us  that  for  the  occasion.   I  speak  there  to- 
morrow, and  will  ask  the  question...." 

[66]   These  two  paragraphs  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  foregoing  typescript  and  are 
probably  quotations  from  Alcott.   Note  the 
reference  to  the  house  of  "Mr.  May,"  who  was 
his  father-in-law. 

[67]   I  date  it  conjecturally  after  Nov. 
5,  1899,  or  early  in  1900. 

[68]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Nov.  29, 
1899,  p.  10,  cols.  5-6. 

[69]   Springfield  Republican.  Nov.  30, 
1899,  p.  6,  col.  5. 

[70]   Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  Nov.  30, 
1899,  p.  8,  cols.  3-4. 

[71]   Granite  Monthly.  XXVII,  no.  1  (July, 
1899),  pp.  35-39  +  picture  on  p.  34. 

[72]   Ibid..  XXVII,  no.  4  (Oct.,  1899), 
pp.  223-248  +  picture  on  p.  222.   An  offprint 
of  28  pages  bears  the  abbreviated  cover  title i 
The  Walkers  of  Peterborough  in  New  Hampshire. 
Concord,  [N.H.J,  October,  1899.   See  p.  186 
of  the  present  work. 


[73]   Granite  Monthly.  XXIX,  no.  3  (Sept., 
1900),  pp.  215-229.   A  good  picture  of  San- 
born appears  on  p.  214.   The  address  was  de- 
livered at  the  reunion  of  the  Bachelder  Fam- 
ily at  Seabrook,  N.H.,  Aug.  9,  1900. 

[74]   The  prefatory  note  is  dated  Novem- 
ber, 1900. 

[75]   Journal  of  Social  Science,  no.  38 
(Dec,  1900),  pp.  1-11.   This  memorial  no- 
tice is  dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Dec.  15, 
1900. 

[76]   Middlesex  Patriot  (Concord,  Mass.), 
II,  no.  3  (Jan.  4,  1901),  p.  4,  cols.  1-4. 
This  address  was  delivered  at  the  unveiling 
of  Elwell's  busts  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  in 
the  chapel  of  the  University  of  Kansas  on 
Dec.  7,  1900. 

[77]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Jan.  31, 
1901,  p.  10,  col.  5.   It  was  reprinted  in 
the  Middlesex  Patriot.  II,  no.  7  (Feb.  1, 
1901),  p.  1.   The  letter  was  dated  at  Con- 
cord, Jan.  28,  1901. 

[78]   From  the  end  of  "Our  Weekly  Boston 
Letter,"  Springfield  Republican.  Aug.  3, 
1901,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2.   See  next  item. 

[79]  A  quotation  from  and  a  discussion 
of  the  foregoing  item.  See  Middlesex  Pa- 
triot. Aug.  9,  1901,  p.  1,  col.  3. 

[80]  Sanborn's  typescript  is  in  Concord 
Free  Public  Library,  which  has  kindly  given 
me  permission  to  edit.  The  notes  are  dated 
from  Aug.  28  through  Sept.  17,  1901. 

[81]   Headed  "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter" 
in  the  Springfield  Republican.  Dec.  11,  1901, 
p.  11,  cols.  4-6.   The  letter  is  dated  at 
Boston,  Tues.,  Dec.  10,  1901. 

[82]   From  Sanborn's  typescript  in  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library,  which  has  kind- 
ly granted  me  permission  to  edit.   I  date 
it  about  the  time  of  Channing's  death  (Dec. 
26,  1901)  or  a  little  later. 

[83]   Delivered  Nov.  13,  1901.   See  Brown 
Daily  Herald  (of  Brown  University),  Nov.  14, 
1901.   The  MS. -of  the  address  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

[84]  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.  X,  no. 
38  (Dec,  1901),  pp.  207-211. 

[85]   The  undated  Introductory  Note  ap- 
pears on  pp.  vii-xi.   Since  the  four  earli- 
est reviews  of  The  Service  appeared  between 
May  16  and  31,  I  assume  that  the  publication 
date  was  early  May,  1902. 

[86]   Sanborn's  Biographical  Introduction, 
dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1902,  ap- 
pears on  pp.  xiii-xlix. 

[87]  Sanborn's  Introduction  (pp.  ix-xvi) 
is  dated  at  Concord,  April  15,  1902. 
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[88]   Atlantic  Monthly.  XC,  no.  537  (July, 
1902),  pp.  27-34.   This  article  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  is  included  as  necessary 
background  for  Sanborn's  reply,  which  fol- 
lows. 

[89 J  "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter"  in  the 
Springfield  Republican.  July  2,  1902,  p.  5, 
cols.  3-4.   The  letter  is  dated  at  Boston, 
Tues.,  July  1,  1902. 

[90]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Aug.  12, 

1902,  p.  8,  cols.  3-5.   The  lecture  was  de- 
livered before  the  seventh  session  of  the 
Monsalvat  School  for  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Religion  at  the  Green  Acre  Summer  Con- 
ferences on  the  above  date. 

[91]   "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter,"  Spring- 
field Republican.  Sept.  3,  1902,  p.  11,  cols. 
4-5.   The  letter  is  dated  at  Boston,  Tues., 
Sept.  2,  1902. 

[92]   "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter,"  Spring- 
field Republican.  Oct.  15,  1902,  p.  11,  cols. 
4-6.   The  letter  is  dated  at  Boston,  Tues., 
Oct.  14,  1902. 

[93]   Kansas  State  Historical  Transactions 
[Collections].  VIII  (1904).  pp.  415-423.   The 
date  of  composition  is  approximately  that  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  bust  of  Sanborn 
on  Dec.  2,  1902. 

[94]   Sanborn's  undated  Note  appears  on 
pp.  9-12.   I  date  it  sometime  in  1903. 

[95]  Delivered  on  Aug.  6,  1903,  at  Eliot, 
Maine.  No  MS.  appears  to  be  extant.  I  have 
found  no  report  in  Boston  newspapers. 

[96]   Springfield  Republican.  Feb.  15, 

1903,  p.  19,  cols.  4-6. 

[97]   From  "Meeting  at  Parker  Memorial/' 
Boston  Evening  Transcript.  May  25,  1903,  pp. 
1-3,  under  the  general  heading,  "Sermons  on 
Emerson."   For  the  entire  sequence  of  homi- 
letical  reports,  see  my  Literary  Comment  in 
American  Renaissance  Newspapers  (Hartford, 
1977),  pp.  186-189. 

[98]   Springfield  Republican.  Aug.  9,  1903, 
p.  16,  cols.  1-3.   The  address  was  delivered 
on  July  22,  1903.   See  also  the  abridgment 
in  Sanborn's  Transcendental  and  Literary  New 
England,  pp.  350-352. 

[99]   From  the  carbon  copy  of  an  incom- 
plete typescript  owned  by  the  Abernethy  Li- 
brary of  Middlebury  College,  which  has  kind- 
ly given  me  permission  to  edit.   On  the  basis 
of  evidence  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  I 
tentatively  date  it  sometime  in  1903.   (I 
have  improved  Sanborn's  punctuation  and  me- 
chanics.) 

[100]   Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings.  2nd 
ser.,  XVIII,  pp.  5-10  (Nov.,  1903). 

[101]   Ibid..  2nd  ser.,  XVIII,  pp.  192- 
232  (Feb.,  1904). 


[102]   Granite  Monthly.  XXXVI,  no.  4 
(Apr.,  1904),  pp.  209-228}  no.  5  (May,  1904), 
pp.  267-287  +  picture  on  p.  266.   This  arti- 
cle was  completely  reset,  with  pagination 
1-42,  for  republication  in  July,  1904. 
Copies  of  the  reprint  are  in  the  Conn.  State 
Library  and  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

[103]   Granite  Monthly.  XXXVII,  no.  1 
(July,  1904) .  pp.  19-36  +  picture  on  p.  18; 
nos.  2-3  (Aug. -Sept.,  1904),  pp.  77-87}  nos. 
4-6  (Oct. -Dec,  1904),  pp.  111-132.   I  date 
the  three  June,  1904,  and  a  little  later. 
These  three  chapters  were  reprinted  with  an 
additional  one  in  separate  format  the  follow- 
ing year . 

[104]   Delivered  at  the  Emerson  Field  Day 
at  the  Green  Acre  Summer  Conferences  on  Aug. 
4,  1904.   No  MS.  seems  to  have  survived. 

[105]   Delivered  on  Aug.  5,  1904,  at  the 
Monsalvat  School  for  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Religion  at  the  Green  Acre  Summer  Confer- 
ences.  I  have  found  no  MS.  or  newspaper  re- 
port. 

[106]   Journal  of  Social  Science,  no.  42 
(Sept.,  1904),  pp.  xli-xliv. 

[107]   Ibid.,  no.  42  (Sept.,  1904),  pp. 
63-68.   Delivered  in  May,  1904.   Writing  to 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris  from  Concord,  April  7, 
1904,  Sanborn  reportedi   "I  thought  you 
might  like  to  see  what  I  have  written  about 
Miss  Cobbe  [?for  the  Springfield  Republican] 
whose  Essay  of  1859  you  will  remember,  and 
which  I  used  as  a  text-book  in  my  school  be- 
fore the  war.   I  think  I  may  have  a  short 
paper  on  her  for  the  Social  Science  meeting 
in  Boston  in  May." 

[108]   Sanborn's  undated  Introduction  oc- 
cupies pp.  1-15.   Though  the  volume  bears 
the  date  1905,  it  was  not  actually  dis- 
tributed till  1907  according  to  Francis  H. 
Allen,  A  Bibliography  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
Boston  and  N.Y.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.), 
1908,  p.  41. 

[109]   From  the  typescript  in  the  Harvard 
University  Archives  among  the  papers  of  the 
Class  of  1855.   It  bears  the  call  number: 
HUD. 2 55. 505  Box  3.   Edited  with  permission. 
Sanborn  has  dated  the  paper  April,  1905. 

[110]   "The  Concord  School  Recalled," 
Springfield  Republican.  Aug.  31,  1905,  p.  11, 
cols.  2-3.   Sanborn  participated  in  the 
"Commemoration  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy" or  the  "Concord  Field  Day"  along 
with  Charles  Malloy,  Dr.  Fillmore  Moore  and 
others  on  Aug.  30,  1905. 

[Ill]   Sanborn's  untitled  paper  appeared 
in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings.  2nd 
ser.,  XIX,  pp.  288-294  (May,  1905). 

[112]   The  "Introductory  Remarks"  (pp.  11- 
20)  are  dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  July,  1905. 
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[113]   This  privately  printed  work  utilized 
the  three  chapters  from  the  Granite  Monthly 
of  1904  (see  item  103)  and  added  a  fourth, 
"John  Brown  and  His  Friends"  (pp.  54-78), 
which  I  shall  edit  in  a  forthcoming  volume 
of  Sanborn's  papers.   I  here  merely  reprint 
the  title  page,  preface,  table  of  contents, 
and  list  of  illustrations.   The  preface  is 
dated  July  4,  1905. 

[114]   The  Introduction  to  this  enlarged 
edition  of  Thoreau's  Familiar  Letters  (pp. 
ix-xv)  is  dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  March  1, 
1906.   (It  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
dated  March  1,  1894.  Compare  item  51  above.) 

[115]   Charities  and  the  Commons.  XVI, 
pp.  225-226  (May  12,  1906). 

[116]  Sanborn's  Introduction  (vol.  I,  pp. 
xi-xviii)  is  dated  at  Concord,  July  4,  1906. 
He  contributed  notes  to  both  volumes. 

[117]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  July  7, 
1906,  Part  Three,  p.  2,  cols.  6-7. 

[118]   Ibid..  Aug.  9,  1906,  p.  5,  cols. 
1-2 .   Compare  another  lecture  on  the  same 
subject  at  Green  Acre  (item  131)  on  August 
20,  1908. 

[119]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Aug.  10, 
1906,  p.  10,  col.  3.   The  lecture  was  given 
on  Aug.  9,  1906,  as  part  of  the  Concord  Day 
exercises. 

[120]   The  small  circular  or  folder  (here 
enlarged)  is  owned  by  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity Libraries,  which  have  kindly  permitted 
me  to  reproduce  it.   I  believe  it  is  San- 
born's compilation  and  should  be  dated  ca. 
November,  1906. 

[121]   Printed  originally  in  the  Associa- 
tion Review  of  December,  1906,  a  periodical 
I  have  not  been  able  to  consult.   The  date  of 
the  address  was  Oct.  24,  1906.   For  a  re- 
vision and  abridgment,  see  the  second  paper 
in  item  122. 


[122]  This  work  c 
F.  B.  Sanborn:  "Mic 
and  "Address  of  Mr. 
113).  The  second  is 
I  have  not  been  able 
Report  of  the  Perkin 
chusetts  School  for 
are  supposed  to  have 
My  dating:   after  0c 


ontains  two  papers  by 
hael  Anagnos"  (pp.  7-19) 
F.  B.  Sanborn"  (pp.  103- 

a  revision  of  item  121. 

to  check  the  75th  Annual 
Institution  and  Massa- 
the  Blind  in  which  they 

previously  appeared, 
t.  24,  1906. 


[123]   This  volume,  dated  1907,  contains 
Sanborn's  editorial  remarks  throughout. 

[124]   Sanborn's  Introduction  to  Thoreau's 
"Godfrey  of  Boulogne"  (pp.  xxiii-xxiv)  is 
dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1907.   Pro- 
fessor Curtis  Hidden  Page  provided  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Bryant  poems. 

[125]   The  Dial  (Chicago),  Feb.  16,  1907, 
XLII,  pp.  107-110. 


[126]  Sanborn's  lecture  on  July  11,  1907, 
seems  not  to  have  had  notice  in  Boston  news- 
papers. 

[127]   "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter,"  Spring- 
field Republican.  Jan.  23,  1907,  p.  11,  cols. 
5-7.   The  letter  is  dated  at  Boston,  lues., 
Jan.  22,  1907. 

[128]   Springfield  Republican,  Aug.  28, 

1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.   The  lecture  was  de- 
livered on  Aug.  27,  1907,  when  the  centenary 
pine  trees  were  dedicated  to  Longfellow, 
Whittier  and  Agassiz. 

[129]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Aug.  17, 

1908,  p.  11,  col.  6.   The  lecture  on  this  day 
was  delivered  at  the  Monsalvat  School,  Green 
Acre  Summer  Conferences,  Eliot,  Maine. 

[130]   Ibid..  Aug.  19,  1908,  p.  15,  cols. 
5-6.   The  lecture  (Aug.  18,  1908)  was  de- 
livered at  the  Monsalvat  School. 

[131]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Aug.  22, 
1908,  Part  Three,  p.  7,  cols.  3-4.   Delivered 
on  Thursday,  Aug.  20,  1908,  at  the  Monsalvat 
School.   Compare  item  118  above  (Aug.  9,  1906) 
for  a  Sanborn  lecture  with  the  same  title. 

[132]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Aug.  22, 
1908,  Part  Three,  p.  7,  col.  4.   Emerson  Day 
fell  on  Aug.  21,  1908.   I  have  found  no 
trace  of  this  lecture  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
report.   Writing  about  this  address  to  Ben- 
jamin S.  Lyman,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Aug.  12, 

1908,  Sanborn  said  that  he  drew  much  upon 
"the  general  character  of  Emerson  as  seen 
from  France  by  a  Frenchwoman,  Marie  Dugard, 
who  has  published  a  good  book  of  400  pages 
about  him."   See  M.  M.  Dugard,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Sa  Vie.  Son  OEuvre .  Paris,  1907. 
Marie  Dugard  was  also  interested  in  Marga- 
ret Fuller,  sending  Sanborn  her  books  as 
they  were  published. 

[133]   Springfield  Republican.  Jan.  16, 

1909,  p.  8,  col.  5.  The  letter  is  dated  at 
Concord,  Jan.  14,  1909.  Sanborn  also  wrote 
the  adjoining  editorial. 

[134]   From  the  typescript  in  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library,  which  has  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  edit.   It  seems  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  published  it.   Dated  at  the 
end:   Concord,  Mass.,  July  29,  1909. 

[135]   Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Aug.  5, 
1909,  p.  12,  col.  5,  reported  on  the  day  of 
delivery,  the  annual  "Emerson  Day"  at  the 
Green  Acre  Summer  Conferences. 

[136]   Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Aug.  12, 
1909,  p.  12,  col.  2.   Delivered  at  Heath, 
Mass.,  on  the  date  of  the  report. 

[137]   I  reproduce  only  the  first  title 
page,  the  table  of  contents  and  the  list  of 
illustrations.   The  Preface  is  dated  at 
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Concord,  December  IS,  1908. 


[138]   The  Editor's  Preface  is  undated, 
but  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury  of 
March  10,  1910,  Sanborn  mentions  being  busy 
writing  the  introduction  to  Parker's  "chief 
anti-slavery  volume  (the  15th,  I  think)." 
The  date  of  completion,  therefore,  may  be 
given  con jecturally  as  April-May,  1910.   The 
volume  was  issued  at  Boston  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  in  1911  and  reprinted 
in  New  York  by  the  Negro  Universities  Press 
in  1969. 

[139]   The  MS.  is  reported  to  be  in  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  and  dated  March 
13,  1913. 

[140]   Though  the  Introduction  (pp.  xi- 
xii)  is  dated  at  Concord,  Mass.,  May  20, 
1916,  the  work  itself  did  not  appear  until 
1920  (according  to  the  copyright  notice). 

[141]   Mass.  Hist.  Soc .  Proceedings.  3rd 
ser..  XLYIII  (1914-1915),  pp.  407-409  (April, 
1915). 

[142]   Concord  Minute  Man.  June  17,  1916, 
pp.  1  and  4.   Sanborn's  lecture  was  delivered 
in  Concord  on  June  10,  1916. 

[143]   Concord  Minute  Man.  Oct.  14,  1916, 
pp.  1  and  8.   The  meeting  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, Oct.  7,  1916. 

[144]   Published  in  May,  1917,  and  copy- 
righted by  Louisa  Sanborn.   The  Preface,  oc- 
cupying pp.  v-xiv,  is  dated  at  Concord,  Jan. 
3,  1917.   Sanborn  died  on  the  following  Feb- 
ruary 2  4 . 

[145]   Delivered  before  the  Golden  Branch 
Society  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  school,  Wed- 
nesday, June  20,  1883.   It  was  reported  com- 
pletely in  the  Springfield  Republican.  June 
20,  1883,  pp.  2-3;  also  published  at  Exeter 
by  the  News-Letter  Press  (William  B.  Morrill) 
probably  in  June  or  July.   See  the  title 
page  of  the  separate  on  page  3  89. 

[146]   From  The  Genius  and  Character  of 
Emerson,  ed.  F. B. Sanborn, Boston  (James  R. 
Osgood) ,  1885;   Boston  (Houghton  Mifflin  & 
Co.),  1898,  pp.  173-214.   It  also  appears  in 
the  present  editor's  Concord  Harvest.  I, 
pp.  137-148.   Delivered  on  July  28,  1884. 


[147]   Boston  Herald.  May  28,  1895.   (See 
my  Emerson.  Thoreau  and  Concord  in  Early  News- 
papers,  pp.  186-187.)  The  lecture  was  de- 
livered at  the  memorial  meeting  of  the  Satur- 
day Club  in  the  Concord  Home  School  on  May 
26,  1895. 

[148]   From  the  typescript  in  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library,  which  has  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  edit.   Delivered  at  Harvard, 
Mass.,  on  Nov.  20,  1896.   (I  have  improved 
both  the  punctuation  and  the  mechanics.) 


[149]   New  Bedford  Mercury,  100th  Anniver- 
sary Supplement,  Wed.,  Aug.  7,  1907,  pp. 
7-9.   The  paper  is  dated  at  the  end:   Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 
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